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TO    MY    PROTESTANT    FELLOW-SUBJECTS    OF 

GREAT     BRITAIN    AND     IRELAND, 

FOR    WHOSE     INFORMATION     IT     HAS    BEEN    WRITTEN, 

THIS    BOOK,     ON    THE     CONVENTS     OF     THE     UNITED     KINGDOM, 

IS    RESPECTFULLY    DEDICATED. 


PBEFACE. 


Before  my  readers  will  have  perused  many  pages  of  this 
book,  they  will  find  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  mere  vague 
assertion,  lightly  written,  but  a  carefully  marshalled  array  of 
facts,  derived  from  ofl&cial  and  other  unexceptionable  sources. 
These  facts,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  found  to  present,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  body  of  evidence,  alike  interesting  and  usefuL 

My  object  is  to  convey  information  on  a  subject  about  which 
much  ignorance  and  misconception  prevail ;  and  I  rejoice  that 
I  address  those,  who,  whatever  their  misconceptions  may  be, 
are  eminently  lovers  of  what  is  feir  and  just.  In  a  former  pub- 
lication I  had  the  good  fortune  to  write  in  a  tone  of  candour 
and  impartiality,  that  has  been  generously  acknowledged  and 
appreciated  by  readers  and  reviewers  of  every  variety  of  religious 
profession  and  every  shade  of  political  opinion.  I  have  spared 
no  pains  to  preserve  the  same  tone  throughout  every  page  of 
this  book  ;  and  in  this,  at  least,  I  trust  I  have  succeeded. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  word  '  Convent '  means  a  house  for 
persons  of  either  sex,  living  in  community,  and  devoted  to 
religion.  The  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  however,  is  a 
house  of  religious  women.  Thus,  we  have  lately  heard  a  great 
deal  about  '  the  Convent  question,'  '  an  inquiry  into  convents,' 
and  '  the  inspection  of  convents.'  We  also  read  of  '  convent 
schools,'  in  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools. 
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All  these  expressions  have  reference  to  communities  of  reli- 
gious women  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense — namely,  its  popular 
acceptation — that  the  word  '  convent '  is  used  throughout  this 
book. 

As  almost  every  community  of  nuns  in  these  kingdoms  is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education — especially  that  of  the 
poorer  classes — the  chapters  which  I  have  introduced  on  Pri- 
mary Education  will  be  found  to  be  quite  apposite  to  my 
subject.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  chapter  on  Eeforma- 
tory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Into  the  former  question  I  have  entered  rather  fully,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  reason  just  stated.  Primary  Education  is  one 
of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  is  likely,  ere  long,  to 
occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  matter,  it  is  so  dealt  with,  that, 
whilst  the  whole  forms  a  continuous  chain  of  argument,  any 
one  chapter  may  be  read  by  itself.  I  have  given  an  account 
of  several  of  the  principal  orders  and  congregations  in  detail, 
each  in  its  own  separate  chapter ;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  have 
selected  those  which  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  severally  belong.  A  synoptical  view  of  all  will 
moreover  be  found  in  the  chapter  headed  *  Statistics  of 
Convents.' 

For  valuable  information  afforded  me  about  the  Convents 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  works  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  I  am  indebted  to  a  few  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  some  of  the  ladies  superiors  of  religious  communities  of 
women,  to  whom,  severally,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity, 
to  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Climow,  Cork,  March  25, 1878. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE     STORY     OF     A     PICTURE. 

Vt  pictuta  poesis. 

Horace. 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  1868,  as  I  was  viewing  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Koyal  Academy  in  Trafalgar  Square — being  one  of 
a  large  number  of  visitors  in  the  north  room — my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  half-subdued  exclamation,  or  rather  series 
of  exclamations,  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood : — '  Oh  !  how 
dreadful !  Why  are  such  things  tolerated  ?  Can't  Grovem- 
ment  interfere  ?  Are  such  things  possible  at  the  present  day  ? 
The  voice  was  evidently  that  of  a  female,  and  the  tone  and 
accent  bespoke  the  lady.  The  reply,  '  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,' 
uttered  in  an  insouciant  tone,  evidently  came  from  one  of  the 
other  sex.  My  curiosity  was  excited.  Clearly  something  very 
dreadful  had  met  the  eyes  of  the  fair  querist,  amidst  the 
confusingly  dense  crowd  of  pictures,  the  emnbarras  de  richesses, 
on  the  wall  before  her.  I*  was  anxious  to  see  what  was  the 
subject  referred  to,  and  who  were  the  persons  whose  conversa- 
tion I  had  unavoidably  overheard.  By  shifting  my  position, 
I  perceived  that  they  were  a  gentlemanly  young  man,  attired 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  young  lady 
of  distinguished  air  and  considerable  personal  attractions, 
apparently  his  bride.  I  followed  the  direction  of  their  gaze, 
which  was  rivetted  on  a  large  picture,  on  beholding  which, 
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I  saw  at  once  that  the  young  lady's  exclamations  of  horror 
were  not  without  good  cause. 

The  picture  was  thus  classed  in  the  catalogue : — '  633.  Not 
a  whit  too  soon.  F.  B.  Barwell.'  The  scene  was  in  a  convent 
— a  large  vaulted  apartment.  There,  within  a  niche  in  the 
wall,  stood  a  beautiful  girl,  with  a  profusion  of  rich  auburn 
hair  streaming  down  her  shoulders ;  her  arms  meekly  crossed 
on  her  breast ;  her  tearful  blue  eyes  turned  towards  heaven ; 
her  features,  attitude,  and  whole  air  bespeaking  despair  of 
mercy  in  this  world,  but  hope  in  the  next — a  mingling  of 
terrible  awe  and  gentle  resignation.  A  monk  was  hard  at 
work  with  trowel,  and  brick,  and  mortar,  closing  up  the  front 
of  the  niche  in  which  she  stood.  The  gentle  victim  seemed 
to  be  gradually  passing  from  the  state  of  consciousness. 
Already  the  fatal  wall  of  her  living  tomb  had  reached  as  high 
as  her  knees.  Around  were  grouped  four  or  five  ill-favoured 
old  nuns,  with  habits,  rosaries,  veils,  and  other  appropriate 
costume.  In  their  stern  and  hard-set  features  not  one  gleam 
of  compassion  was  discernible,  not  even  the  faintest  trace 
of  woman's  sympathy,  to  which  the  agonized  sufferer  could 
appeal.  The  group  was  completed  by  a  second  monk,  who 
appeared  to  be  directing  the  proceedings.  If  the  painter's 
object  had  been  to  present  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
victim  about  to  be  immolated  and  her  executioners — between 
that  sweet  innocent  girl  and  those  aged  and  forbidding-looking 
nuns  and  monks — the  impersonation  of  heartless  cruelty  and 
fanaticism — he  was  assuredly  most  succeessful.  The  impression 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  was  indeed  most  painful ; 
but,  happily,  this  was  relieved  by  a  group  entering  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  picture — a  gallant  young  knight,  in 
full  armour,  with  his  followers,  rushing  into  the  apartment 
just  in  time  to  rescue  his  beloved  one — *not  a  whit  too 
soon ! ' 

This  large  picture,  of  a  highly  sensational  character,  ad- 
mirably executed,  and  deservedly  one  of  the  best-placed  in 
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the  exhibition,  was  naturally  calculated  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion, and  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  Doubtless,  in  many 
another  instance,  it  had  called  forth  remarks  similar  to  those 
which  had  reached  my  ear.  On  going  out  of  the  building,  on 
the  footway  directly  in  front,  I  met  a  boy  selling  at  a  shilling 
a  pamphlet  styled  '  Kevelations  of  a  Convent,  or  the  Story 
of  Sister  Lucy,'  a  low,  scurrilous  production,  fully  as  absurd 
as  it  was  false  and  malignant. 

As  I  moved  away,  my  feeling  was  one  of  deep  regret  that 
there  should  extensively  prevail  among  the  people  of  England 
— not  merely  the  ignorant,  but  even  a  large  proportion  of  the 
educated  classes — such  strange  misconceptions  of  the  nature 
of  conventual  institutions,  and  that  those  communities,  which, 
were  they  known  in  the  reality  of  their  inner  life,  would  be 
revered  and  cherished  by  the  professors  of  other  creeds,  as 
they  are  by  the  Catholic  millions  of  these  realms,  should  now 
be  so  misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  as  from  time  to  time 
to  become  the  marks  of  public  invective,  or  the  objects  of 
covert  insinuation,  and  number  among  their  assailants  mem- 
bers of  that  body  which  has  been  truly  designated  the  first 
assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the  world. 

My  regret  at  such  a  state  of  things  was  not  the  less  that 
around  me  were  grouped  so  many  monuments  of  the  mu- 
nificence of  that  great  and  wealthy  nation — its  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  other  institutions  for  the  succour  of  suffering 
hiunanity.  Then,  naturally,  recurred  to  my  mind  several 
recent  instances  of  its  noble  exercise  of  benevolence  on  a  grand 
scale,  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Patriotic  Fund  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  collections 
for  the  sufferers  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  Lancashire 
cotton  femine,  and,  not  le,ast,  its  generous  contributions  to 
Ireland  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1846-49.' 

*  Sucli  also  were  the  collections  made  in  1871,  and  the  personal  services 
rendered,  in  sud  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  the 
contributions  for  the  victims  of  the  Chic^o  fire. 
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That  such  a  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  thus 
grievously  in  error,  that  they  should  be  disabused  of  their 
grave  misconceptions — on  matters,  too,  which  are  cognate  to 
that  open-handed  benevolence  which  is  one  of  the  prominent 
national  characteristics — appeared  desirable  in  the  highest 
degree.  Therefore,  on  the  moment,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  do  some  good  by  explaining,  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
spirit,  to  my  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  conventual  institutions  of  these  kingdoms.  In  fact, 
I  felt  that  so  great,  in  extent  and  degree,  was  the  ignorance 
prevailing  on  the  subject,  that  such  a  course  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  tliat,  as  no  other  Catholic  had  undertaken  the 
task,  although  there  were  many  better  qualified,  I  might 
venture  to  attempt  it.  However,  the  idea,  like  many  of  our 
other  good  intentions,  passed  away  with  the  occasion,  and 
was  altogether  forgotten  until  revived  by  Mr.  Newdegate's 
motion  of  1870,  and  the  report  of  his  committee  laid  before 
Parliament  the  following  year. 

The  honourable  gentleman's  renewed  crusade  against  con- 
vents in  April  1872  still  more  clearly  proves  the  necessity  of 
some  such  work  being  undertaken.  On  the  23rd  of  April  last, 
he  moved,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  '  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  increase  and  character  of  monastic  and  con- 
ventual institutions  in  Great  Britain,  into  the  conditions 
under  which  property  or  income  is  held  by  or  for  such  in- 
stitutions, and  whether  in  contravention  of  the  principle  of 
the  laws  against  superstitious  uses  and  against  the  tenure 
of  property  in  mortmain  ;  and  furtlier,  to  inquire  what  regula- 
tions are  needed  with  respect  to  convents,  and  under  what 
circumstances  and  securities  it  may  be  desirable  to  promote 
the  emigration  of  women.' 

In  introducing  his  motion,  he  stated  that  '  he  was  prepared 
to  bring  before  any  competent  tribunal  cases  of  girls  who  had 
been  rescued    from   convents  in  France   by  the  intervention 
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of  the  mayors.  If  the  intervention  of  the  mayors  was  neces- 
sary in  France,  could  it  be  said  similar  intervention  was 
unnecessary  in  England  ?  Could  the  people  believe  there 
was  anything  so  peculiarly  free  in  convents  set  up  in  Eng- 
land, though  organized  on  a  foreign  model,  and  in  many 
instances  subject  to  foreign  superiors,  that  the  power  of  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  civil  authority  found  necessary 
in  France,  could  be  unnecessary  here  ?  .  .  .  He  asked 
simply  for  those  safeguards  for  the  interests  of  families, 
and  for  the  personal  freedom  of  the  inmates,  foimd  necessary 
wherever  such  institutions  existed  throughout  the  civilized 
world.' ' 

It  is  ti'ue  that  the  ideas  of  the  honourable  gentleman  as  to 
girls  imprisoned  in  our  English  convents,  and  requiring  the 
intervention  of  the  civil  power  for  their  liberation,  are  laughed 
at  by  those  who,  if  such  abuses  existed,  would  know  most  about 
them,  and  be  themselves  the  principal  sufferers — namely,  the 
six  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  where  an  influential  country  gentleman,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the 
opening  of  his  speech,  '  a  Master  of  Arts  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,'  solemnly  gives  utterance  to  such  ideas  in 
Parliament,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  his  words,  if  not 
prevailing  in  the  House,  must  have  considerable  effect 
throughout  the  countiy,  and  unfairly  prejudice  against  convents 
the  minds  of  many  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  such  institutions.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
question,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  in  the  interests  of  law 
and  order,  not  to  speak  of  common  justice,  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  towards  the  close  of  his  observations,  should 
have  thrown  out  some  dangerous  hints  of  Lynch  law — of  *  a 
sort  of  rough  justice'  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States — 
*  in  cases  where  it  was  suspected  that  nims  were  detained 
against   their  will,   that  he  should   be  sorry  to   see  put  into 

»  The  '  Times  '  of  April  24,  1872,  p.  6, 
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action  in  England.'  *  Such  language,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  most  imprudent.  Although, 
probably,  not  so  intended,  circulated  as  it  must  be  by  the 
press,  it  sounds  very  like  a  suggestion  of  violence  to  imreason- 
ing  mobs. 

Again,  we  have  another  erroneous  impression  most  unfairly 
insinuated,  in  coupling  the  question  of  promoting  the  emi- 
gration of  women  with  the  convent  question.  Surely  the 
honourable  gentleman  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  nuns  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  ladies  of  good 
position,  living  on  their  own  dowers,  and  not  objects  of  an 
emigration  fund  ;  nay,  that  several  of  them  are  members  of 
some  of  the  first  families  of  the  country.  But  he  contends 
that  '  it  would  be  acting  mercifully  and  charitably,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  Koman  Catholic  States,  were  we  to  pro- 
vide those  nuns  who  wished  to  quit  their  convent  life  witli 
opportunities  of  emigrating,  seeing  that  some  Roman  Catholics 
deemed  it  to  be  their  religious  duty  not  to  receive  back  those 
members  of  their  families  who  had  once  taken  the  veil ! '  ^ 
Now,  as  a  Catholic,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  so  far  is  tliis  from  being  the  case,  that,  should 
a  professed  nun  desire  to  leave  her  convent — and  in  my  exten- 
sive experience  I  have  never  known  nor  heard  of  an  instance 
of  the  kind  save  one,  and  this  was  through  family  reasons, 
and  with  full  episcopal  sanction— her  Catholic  relatives  would 
deem  it  '  their  religious  duty '  to  receive  her  back  in  all  kind- 
ness ;  and  it  is  not  only  most  unwarrantable  but  grossly  in- 
sulting to  his  Catholic  -fellow-subjects  that  he  should  not  only 
assume,  but  authoritatively  state  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 
that  they  would  be  guilty  of  conduct  so  unfeeling  and  un- 
christian as  to  refuse  to  receive  their  relatives  imder  such 
circumstances. 

Furthermore,  even  though  Catholics  were  so  unnatural  and 
un-Christian  as  the  honourable  gentleman  so  unjustly  asserts, 

'  The  '  Timos '  of  April  24,  1872,  p.  0,  ^  Ibid. 
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would  the  number  of  cases  be  such  as  to  call  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary scheme  of  female  emigration  ?  In  England  and 
Wales  there  are  235  convents,  which  may  safely  be  taken  as 
containing  an  aggregate  of  about  3,000  nuns.  What  are  the 
whole  of  these  out  of  a  female  population  of  11,663,705  ?  * 

In  the  face  of  these  and  similar  absurd  misrepresentations — 
the  result,  let  us  hope,  of  ignorance  rather  than  design — I  have 
now  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  I 
regard  as  a  pleasing  duty ;  and  here  I  deem  it  right  to  premise, 
that  I  enter  on  my  subject  in  any  but  a  narrow  or  sectarian 
spirit ;  for  I  am  well  aware  that  no  cause  of  the  kind,  however 
good,  can  be  successfully  maintained  in  a  community  composed 
of  various  religious  denominations,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  its 
merits  are  set  forth  and  discussed  in  a  tone  of  impartiality  and 
candour ;  and,  on  the  other,  its  advocate  uniformly  observes 
the  most  respectful  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  all  those 
who  sincerely  worship  Grod  according  to  their  conscientious 
convictions,  no  matter  how  widely,  in  some  instances,  their 
tenets  may  differ  from  his  own. 

As  regards  my  qualifications  for  the  task,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  state  that,  besides  having  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  detail,  I  have  long  had  a  thorough  general  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  subject.  My  four  sisters  were  educated  in 
convents.  Two  of  them  became  professed  nuns  in  the  Order  of 
Mercy,  and  died  happily  in  that  order.  I  have  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  nuns  in  different  orders  in  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  I  have  visited,  as  many  Irish  Catholics  have  done,  a 
number  of  convents,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  I  have  seen  there  the  holiest  charities  of 
our  nature,  embodied  in  priceless  blessings  to  the  poor,  the 
orphan,  the  erring,  the  ignorant,  the  •  afSicted,  the  sick,  and 
the  dying  ;  and  I  have  witnessed  an  air  of  peace  and  serenity 

*  Population  of  England  and  Wales,  enumerated  April  3,  1871  :  males, 
11,040,403;  females,  ll,663,7a5;  total,  22,704,108. 
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pervading  the  members  of  those  communities,  who,  as  far  as 
such  is  possible  in  this  life,  seem  to  enjoy,  in  the  even  tenor  of 
their  untiring  course  of  holiness  and  devoted  charity,  a  fore- 
taste of  that  unspeakable  happiness  which  in  another  and  a 
better  world  will  be  their  eternal  reward. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A    HEROINE   OF    CHARITY. 

She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  summons  of  grace, 
That  called  her  to  live  for  her  suffering  race, 
And,  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of  home, 
Rose  quickly  like  Mary,  and  answered  '  I  come.' 

GeKAU)  GRTPFnf. 

In  the  small  early  hours  of  a  spring  morning  of  the  year  1750, 
a  heavy,  lumbering  carriage  rolled  over  the  uneven  pavement 
of  the  quartier  Saint  Germain  of  the  French  capital,  awaking 
the  echoes  of  the  still  sleeping  city.  The  beams  of  the  rising 
sun  had  not  yet  struggled  over  the  horizon,  to  light  up  the 
spires  and  towers  and  lofty  hoiL'setops,  but  the  cold,  grey  dawn 
was  far  advanced.  The  occupants  of  the  carriage  were  an  Irish 
yoimg  lady  of  two-and-twenty  and  her  chaperon,  a  French  lady, 
both  fatigued  and  listlessly  reclining  in  their  respective  comers. 
They  had  lately  formed  part  of  a  gay  and  glittering  crowd  in 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  Parisian  saloTis.  As  they  moved 
onward,  each  communing  with  her  own  thoughts,  in  all  proba- 
bility reverting  to  the  brilliant  scene  they  had  just  left,  and 
anticipating  the  recurrence  of  many  more  such,  the  young 
lady's  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  poor 
people  standing  at  the  yet  unopened  door  of  a  parish  church. 
They  were  workpeople,  waiting  for  admission  by  the  porter,  in 
order  to  hear  mass  before  they  entered  on  their  day's  work. 

The  young  lady  was  forcibly  struck.  She  reflected  on  the 
hard  lot  of  those  children  of  toil,  their  meagre  fare,  their 
wretched  dwellings,  their  scanty  clothing,  their  constant 
struggle  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  families,  even  in 
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this  humble  position — a  struggle  in  many  a  case  unavailing, 
for  sickness,  or  interruption  of  employment,  or  one  of  the 
many  other  casualties  incidental  to  their  state,  might  any  day 
sink  them  still  deeper  in  penury.  She  reflected  seriously  on 
all  this ;  and  then  she  dwelt  on  their  simple  faith,  their 
humble  piety,  their  thus  '  preventing  the  day  to  worship  Grod.' 
She  contrasted  their  lives  with  those  of  the  gay  votaries  of  fashion 
and  pleasure,  of  whom  she  was  one.  She  felt  dissatisfied  with  her- 
self, and  asked  her  own  heart,  might  she  not  be  more  profitably 
employed.  Her  thoughts  next  naturally  reverted  to  her  native 
land,  then  groaning  imder  the  weight  of  persecution  for  con- 
science' sake — its  religion  proscribed,  its  altars  overturned,  its 
sanctuaries  desolate,  its  children  denied,  under  grievous  penal- 
ties, the  blessings  of  free  education.  She  felt  at  once  that 
there  was  a  great  mission  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that,  with  Grod's 
blessing,  she  might  do  something  towards  its  fulfilment.  For 
a  long  time  she  dwelt  earnestly  on  what  we  may  now  regard  as 
an  inspiration  of  Heaven.  She  fervently  commended  the 
matter  to  God,  and  took  the  advice  of  learned  and  pious 
ecclesiastics ;  and  the  result  was  that  great  work  which  has 
ever  since  been,  as  it  is  in  our  day,  a  source  of  benediction  and 
happiness  to  countless  thousands  of  poor  families  in  her  native 
land,  and  has  made  the  name  of  Nano  Nagle  worthy  of  a  high 
place  on  the  roll  of  the  heroines  of  charity. 

Miss  Honora  Nagle  was  born  at  Bally  griffin,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Blackwater,  near  Mallow,  in  the  year  1728.  Her  father, 
Garrett  Nagle,  Esq.,  was  of  the  family  of  Sir  Eichard  Nagle, 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  County  of  Cork,  Attorney-General, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of 
King  James  II.,  which  sat  in  Dublin  in  1689.'     Her  mother 

*  In  Smith's  '  History  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,'  written  in  1749, 
Ballygriffin  is  described  as  '  a  pretty  seat  of  Mr.  Nagle,  lying  on  the  Black- 
water,  below  which  is  the  ruined  church  of  Monanimy,  with  a  large  chan- 
cel, and  in  it  is  a  modern  tomb  of  the  Nagles.'  The  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  lower  down,  i.^  bounded  by  a  part  of  Nagle's  mountains.     In  the  same 
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was  one  of  the  Mathews  of  Thomastown,  a  name  since  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  She  was  also  closely 
related  to  the  Eight  Honourable  Edmund  Burke.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  Irish 
Catholics  who  attempted  to  procure  for  their  children  in  foreign 
countries  the  education  which  was  denied  them  at  home,  she 
was  sent  by  her  parents  to  be  educated  in  Paris.  Her  course 
being  finished,  she  remained  on  a  visit  with  some  friends  there, 
and,  in  due  time,  entered  freely  into  the  gaieties  of  that  bril- 
liant capital.  The  fair  young  Irish  girl,  who,  in  the  words  of 
a  cotemporary,  *  united  with  an  agreeable  person  the  most 
engaging  manners  and  the  more  lasting  attractions  of  a  culti- 
vated mind,'  was  greatly  admired,  much  sought  after,  and 
.  flattered  ;  but,  young  and  lively  as  she  was,  her  head  was  not 
turned.  It  is  recorded  of  her  that,  from  her  earliest  years,  she 
evinced  such  good  sense  and  piety  that  when  occasionally 
complaints  were  made  of  her  little  faults,  such  as  are  incidental 
to  childhood,  her  father  used  to  remark  that  his  '  little  Nano 
would  yet  be  a  saint.' 

At  the  period  of  which  I  now  write,  and,  indeed,  up  to  near 
the  close  of  the  last  centruy,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
was  truly  deplorable.  By  the  statute  law,  he  was  prohibited 
the  possession  of  landed  property,  denied  all  political  and  muni- 
cipal privileges,  and  jealously  excluded  from  every  avenue  of 
social  advancement.  It  was  only  by  sufferance  he  worshipped 
God,  in  hidden  places,  according  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and 
by  sufferance  he  was  able  stealthily  to  educate  his  children  in 
that  faith.  Not  only  was  his  religion  banned  by  law,  but,  up 
to  the  year  1782,  he  was  bound,  under  pain  of  fine  and  impri- 
sonment, to  appear  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  testify 
on  oath  '  where  and  when  he  heard  the  Popish  mass  celebrated, 

neighbourhood  is  Carrignaconny,  a  castle  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir 
Eichard  Nagle.     (Vol.  i.  pp.  341,  342.) 

^  This  great  statesman,  whose  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Nagle,  Esq.,  of  ShanballydufF,  was  two  y^^ars  the  junior  of  his  cousin. 
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and  also  the  names  of  the  persons  celebrating  and  present  at 
it.' '  Up  to  the  same  period,  Catholics,  or,  as  they  were  termed 
in  the  several  statutes,  Papists,  were  forbidden  to  teach  school, 
either  publicly  or  in  private  houses,  except  to  the  children  of 
the  family,  under  a  penalty  of  20^.  fine  and  three  months'  im- 
prisonment.2  They  were  also  prohibited  sending  their  children 
to  foreign  countries  to  be  educated,  under  the  penalty  of  dis- 
ability to  sue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or 
administrator,  or  to  take  a  legacy,  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear 
office,  and  forfeit  of  goods,  and  also  lands  for  life.^ 

It  is  true  that  latterly  such  enactments  were  but  rarely 
enforced ;  but  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — being  close  on  nine 
tenths  of  the  population  of  the  country — felt  that  those  enact- 
ments were  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  they  lived,  and  might 
at  any  moment  be  put  in  motion  against  them.  Therefore, 
their  religious  worship,  and  the  education  of  their  children, 
were  conducted  in  fear  and  trembling.  The  state  of  affairs  at 
the  time  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following  fact.  On  a 
Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1745,  while  mass  was  being 
secretly  celebrated  in  a  loft  of  an  old  store,  in  Cook  street,  in 
Dublin,  the  floor  gave  way,  and  the  officiating  priest.  Father 
FitzGrerald,  and  nine  of  his  congregation,  were  killed,  and 
several  others  were  severely  injured.  On  this,  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Chesterfield,*  declared  that,  the  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  Catholics  should  be  allowed  to  open  their 
chapels,  and,  accordingly,  some  relaxation  took  place,  as  far  as 

»  8th  Anne,  c.  3,  sec.  21,  a.d.  3709.—'  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  iv.  p.  201. 

'  7th  William  III,,  c.  4,  sec.  9,  a.d.  1695.— 'Irish  Statutes,' vol.  iii.  p. 
269,  This  law  was  not  repealed  until  1782,  when  the  21st  &  22nd  of 
Geoge  III.  c.  G2,  was  passed,  being  '  an  Act  to  allow  persons  professing  the 
Popish  religion  to  teach  school  in  this  kingdom,  and  for  regulating  the 
education  of  Papists,  and  also  to  repeal  parts  of  certain  laws  relative  to  the 
guardianship  of  their  children.' — '  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  xii.  p.  388. 

'  7th  William  III.  c.  4,  sec.  1,  a.d.  1695.— 'Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  254. 

■•  Philip  Dormer,  the  fourth  and  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  served 
as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  August  31, 1745,  to  September  13, 1747. 
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Divine  worship  was  concerned.  The  difficulties  of  education, 
however,  continued  as  great  as  ever. 

The  poor  naturally  suffered  most  from  this  ill-judged 
tyranny.  The  rich  might  themselves  teach  their  children,  or 
they  might  have  teachers  to  attend  them  in  their  own  homes. 
But  the  poor  had  no  such  advantages.  Teaching  school  by  a 
papist  was  a  serious  offence  in  law,  and,  in  the  few  rare  cases 
in  which  it  was  attempted,  was  overlooked  only  through  the 
kind  feeling  of  the  authorities.  Hence  to  realize  her  idea  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  and  risk  to  our  Irish  young  lady. 
That  idea  was  the  gradual  opening  of  schools  for  poor  girls  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  an  idea  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  was 
further  developed  in  the  daring  project  of  the  re-establishment 
of  conventual  institutions  as  the  best  machinery  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  female  youth  of  the  country. 

The  difficulties  of  Miss  Nagle's  undertaking  were  very  much 
increased  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  secret  from  even  the 
members  of  her  own  family.  For,  although  steadfast  Catholics, 
they  would  naturally  be  apprehensive  of  the  fatal  results  likely 
to  accrue  to  themselves  of  any  relative  of  theirs  so  flagrantly 
violating  the  law  as  to  open  a  'Popish'  school  and  teach  therein. 
How,  undeterred  by  the  gravest  discouragements  and  dangers, 
she  ventured  stealthily  to  open  her  first  little  school ;  how  she 
struggled  on  for  a  long  time  almost  single-handed  in  her  noble 
work ;  how,  from  early  dawn  till  late  at  night,  she  taught,  and 
labovired,  and  spent  herself  for  those  poor  neglected  girls,  whom 
a  sadly  mistaken  spirit  of  legislation  would  keep  in  darkness 
and  ignorance  for  ever ;  how,  as  if  by  the  design  of  Divine 
Providence,  her  wealthy  uncle  bequeathed  to  her  his  ample  for- 
tune, and  thus  opportunely  supplied  her  with  means  most 
wanted  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  plans ;  how  she  prevailed 
on  four  Irish  yoimg  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  to  enter  the 
novitiate  of  the  Ursulines  in  Paris,  and  thus  qualify  themselves 
for  the  establishment  of  a  convent  for  educating  poor  girls  in 
the  city  of  Cork ;  how,  this  machinery  proving  insufficient,  she 
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further  founded  the  Order  of  the  Presentation  ;  how,  for  many 
weary  years,  she  toiled,  and  prayed,  and  suifered  for  this  her 
darling  project ;  and  how,  at  length,  she  rejoiced  in  its  realiza- 
tion— all  these  details  may  best  be  read  in  her  simple,  un- 
affected correspondence,  which  she  never  thought  would  see 
the  light,  but  which,  fortunately,  has  been  preserved  and 
published.* 

A  few  extracts  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  not  uninteresting  to 
my  readers. 

I  take  the  first  from  a  letter,  dated  Cork,  July  17,  1769, 
written  to  her  friend,  Miss  Fitzsimons,  then  making  her  novi- 
tiate in  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Saint  Jacques,  Paris,  for  the 
projected  foundation  in  Cork.  She  tells  her  friend,  who  had 
requested  she  would  give  her  a  particular  account  of  how  she 
began  her  schools,  that,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  project, 
she  accepted  a  very  kind  invitation  of  her  sister-in-law  to  live 
with  her  in  the  city  of  Cork.     She  then  proceeds : — 

When  I  arrived,  I  kept  my  design  a  profound  secret,  as  I  knew  if 
it  were  spoken  of  I  should  meet  with  opposition  on  every  side,  j)ar- 
ticularly  from  my  own  immediate  family ;  as,  to  all  appearance,  they 
would  suffer  from  it.  My  confessor  was  the  only  person  I  told  of  it ; 
and,  as  I  could  not  appear  in  the  affair,  I  sent  my  maid  to  get  a  good 
mistress,  and  to  take  in  thirty  poor  girls.  When  the  little  school  was 
settled,  I  used  to  steal  there  in  the  morning.  My  brother  thought  I 
was  at  the  chapel.  This  passed  on  very  well  until,  one  day,  a  poor 
man  came  to  him,  to  speak  to  me  to  take  his  child  into  my  school ;  on 
which  he  came  in  to  his  wife  and  me,  laughing  at  the  conceit  of  a  man 
who  was  mad,  and  thought  I  was  in  the  situation  of  a  schoolmistress. 
Then  I  owned  that  I  had  set  up  a  school ;  on  which  he  fell  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  said  a  vast  deal  on  the  bad  consequences  that  may 
follow.  His  wife  is  very  zealous,  and  so  is  he ;  but  worldly  interests 
blinded  him  at  first.  He  was  soon  reconciled  to  it.  He  was  not  the 
person  I  most  dreaded  would  be  brought  into  trouble  about  it :  it  was 
my  uncle  Naglc,  who  is,  I  think,  the  most  disliked  by  the  Protestants, 


'  These  letters  will  be  found,  in  extenso,  in  the  full  and  ably-written 
*  Life  of  Nano  Naglo,'  by  the  Very  Eeverend  Uottynic  Murphy,  Catholic 
Dean  of  Cork. 
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of  any  Catholic  in  the  kingdom.  I  expected  a  great  deal  from  him. 
The  best  part  of  the  fortune  I  have  I  received  from  him.  When  he 
heard  it  he  was  not  at  all  angry  at  it ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  they  were  so 
good  as  to  contribute  largely  to  support  it.  And  I  took  in  children  by 
degrees,  not  to  make  any  noise  about  it  in  the  beginning.  In  about 
nine  months  I  had  about  two  hundred  children.  When  the  Catholics 
saw  what  service  it  did,  they  begged  that,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
childi-en,  I  would  set  up  schools  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  from 
where  I  was,  to  be  under  my  care  and  direction  ;  and  they  promised 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  them.  With  this  request  I  readily 
complied,  and  the  same  number  of  children  that  I  had  were  taken  in ; 
and  at  the  death  of  my  uncle,  I  supported  them  all  at  my  own  expense. 
I  did  not  intend  to  take  boys,  but  my  sister-in-law  made  it  a  point, 
and  said  she  would  not  allow  any  of  my  family  to  contribute  to  them 
unless  I  did  so ;  on  which  I  got  a  master,  and  took  in  only  forty  boys. 
They  are  in  a  house  by  themselves,  and  have  no  communication  with 
the  others.  At  present,  however,  I  have  two  schools  for  boys  and  five 
for  girls.  The  former  learn  to  read,  and,  when  they  have  the  Douay 
catechism  by  heart,  they  learn  to  write  and  cipher.  There  are 
three  schools  where  the  girls  learn  to  read,  and  when  they  have  the 
catechism  by  heart,  they  learn  to  work.  They  all  hear  mass  every 
day,  say  their  morning  and  night  prayers,  and  say  their  catechism  in 
each  school,  by  question  and  answer,  all  together.  Every  Saturday 
they  all  say  the  beads,  the  grown  girls  every  evening.  They  go  to 
confession  every  month,  and  to  communion  when  their  confessor  thinks 
proper.  The  schools  are  opened  at  eight ;  at  twelve  the  children  go 
to  dinner ;  at  five  they  leave  school.  I  prepare  a  set  for  first  com- 
munion twice  a  year,  and  I  may  truly  say  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
gives  me  any  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  myself  very  in- 
capable ;  and,  in  the  beginning,  being  obliged  to  speak  for  upwards  of 
four  hours,  and  my  chest  not  being  as  strong  as  it  had  been,  I  spat 
blood,  which  I  took  care  to  conceal,  for  fear  of  being  prevented  from 
instructing  the  poor.  It  has  not  the  least  bad  effect  now.  When  I 
have  done  preparing  them  at  each  end  of  the  town,  I  feel  myself  like 
an  idler  that  has  nothing  to  do,  though  I  speak  almost  as  much  as 
when  I  prepared  them  for  their  first  communion.  I  find  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  it.  I  explain  the  catechism,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  one  school 
or  other,  every  day ;  and  if  everyone  thought  as  little  of  labour  as 
I  do,  they  would  have  little  merit.  I  often  think  my  schools  will 
never  bring  me  to  heaven,  as  I  only  take  delight  and  pleasure  in  them. 
You  see  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  make  me  succeed,  when  I  had 
everything,  as  I  may  say,  to  fight  against.     I  assure  you  I  did  not 
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expect  a  farthing  from  any  mortal  towards  the  support  of  my  schools ; 
and  I  thought  I  should  not  have  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  girls,  until 
I  got  a  fortune ;  nor  did  I  think  I  should  have  had  a  school  in  Cork. 
I  began  in  a  poor  humble  manner  ;  and  though  it  pleased  the  Divine 
will  to  give  me  severe  trials  in  this  foundation,  yet  it  is  to  show  that 
it  is  His  work,  and  has  not  been  effected  by  human  means.  I  can 
assure  you,  my  schools  are  beginning  to  be  of  service  to  a  great  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  They  are  heard  of; 
and  my  views  are  not  for  one  object  alone.  If  I  could  be  of  service  in 
saving  souls  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power. 

It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  this  letter  was  written. 
In  its  graphic  and  affecting  lines  we  have  presented  to  us  a 
pleasing  picture  of  these  several  schools,  crowded  with  poor 
children,  yearning  for  knowledge,  struggling  towards  that  light 
from  which  the  Penal  Code  would  exclude  them ;  anxious 
parents  beseeching  the  good  lady  to  admit  their  little  ones  into 
the  happy  circle  of  her  pupils  ;  the  teachers  stealthily,  and,  in 
many  an  instance,  tremblingly,  performing  those  duties  which 
might  at  any  moment  subject  them  to  201.  fine  and  three 
months'  imprisonment ;  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  entire 
Catholic  population  at  the  success  of  that  which  we  are  told 
was  '  His  work,  and  not  effected  by  human  means ; '  their  re- 
quest to  have  the  schools  extended,  and  ready  promise  of  sub- 
scriptions to  support  them ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  the 
presiding  spirit  of  the  good  work,  passing  from  one  school  to 
another,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  city,  re-animating  by  her 
presence  the  zeal  of  the  teachers,  dissipating  their  fears,  in- 
structing the  poor  girls,  preparing  them  for  the  sacraments, 
speaking  for  upwards  of  four  hours  daily,  until  hor  health  gives 
way,  and  then  concealing  her  illness  from  her  family,  lest  her 
work  of  charity  should  suffer  any  interruption.  But  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  more  is  required  ;  and  for  this  we  are  able 
to  draw  on  tradition,  which  has  preserved  many  interesting 
details  of  the  life  and  good  works  of  this  excellent  woman,  as 
well  as  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  her  day. 
These  details  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

COBK ONB   HUNDKBD   TEABS   AGO. 

The  spreading  Lee,  that,  like  an  island  fair, 
Encloseth  Cork  with  his  divided  flood. 

Spknsek. 

At  the  time  in  question  the  City  of  Cork  was  very  different 
indeed  from  what  it  is  now,  in  its  general  appearance,  its  social 
and  political  aspects,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants. As  the  name  imports,  Cork  is  built  on  a  marsh,  in 
the  basin  of  the  surrounding  hills,  which  form  a  framework  so 
rare  that  few  cities  can  boast  such  beautiful  environs.  •  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  five-isled  city — now  one  fair  island — was 
a  city  of  canals.'  The  two  main  branches  of  the  Lee,  opening 
about  a  mile  above  the  western  verge  of  the  city,  and  re-uniting 
immediately  below  its  extreme  eastern  point,  were  formerly  con- 
nected by  several  sub-branches  ;  so  that  not  only  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  Patrick  Street,  the  Parade,  and  the  South  Mall, 
but  some  of  the  smaller  streets  also,  were  watercourses,  with 
quays  and  shipping,  where  now  roll  the  carriages  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  many  a  dray  and  cart  bear  the  traffic  of  a  busy  com- 
mercial town.  Strangers,  and  indeed  not  a  few  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  are  puzzled  by  such  designations  as  Morrison's 
Island,  Lapp's  Island,  the  Coal  Quay,  and  Drawbridge  Street, 

*  Cork  is  derived  from  the  Irish  Coreach,  a  marsh  or  marshy  place. 
The  'corcasses'  or  'caucasses,'  rich  alluvial  lands  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Shannon  and  Fergus,  have  the  same  derivation. 

'  This  refers  to  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  has  long  since 
extended  on  every  side  far  heyond  its  former  limits — the  two  main  branches 
of  the  Jjee.  When  Spenser  wrote  in  1589  Cork  was  confined  to  one  of  the 
five  islands,  being  a  small  walled  town,  egg-shaped,  running  north  and 
south,  and  consisting  of  only  the  main  street  and  adjoining  lanes. 
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where,  on  the  one  hand,  no  trace  of  an  island  or  quay  can  be 
found  ;  and,  on  the  other,  so  far  from  there  being  a  stream  to 
bridge  over,  no  water  whatever  is  to  be  seen.  But,  within  the 
last  century,  the  canals  that  bore  small  craft,  and  were  crossed 
by  several  bridges,  have  all  been  arched  over  ;  ^  and  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  once  partly  furze-breaks,  and  partly  grazing 
farms,  are  now  thickly  studded  with  beautiful  villas,  demesnes, 
and  gardens,  which,  seen  from  the  river,  delight  the  eye  of  the 
tourist,  and  add  much  to  the  effect  of  what  the  national  poet 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  charming  sea-avenue  he  ever 
beheld. 

'  This  is  a  city  large  and  extensive  beyond  my  expectation,' 
writes  Doctor  Campbell,  in  1775.  'The  second  in  the  king- 
dom, it  is  called  the  Bristol  of  Ireland.  It  is  intersected  with 
several  canals,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which,  being  banked 
and  quayed  in,  bring  up  ships  almost  to  every  street.'  ^  As 
only  vessels  of  150  tons  could  then  come  up  the  river,  large 
ships  discharged  their  cargoes  at  Passage  West,  and  these  latter 
were  unloaded  in  the  canals  and  docks,  close  beside  the  mer- 
chants' stores.^  The  city  was  mostly  composed  of  lanes,  cut- 
ting the  main  streets  at  right  angles,  and  so  narrow,  that  one 
of  them,  which  was  but  ten  feet  wide,  was  called  Broad  Lane. 
The  houses  were  old,  and  far  from  being  elegant  in  their  ap- 
pearance. On  the  new  quays,  indeed,  we  are  told,  there  were 
some  fair-looking  buildings,  which  the  owners  were  obliged  to 
weather-slate ;  '  and  this  they  did  in  a  manner  so  neat  as  to 

'  The  general  arching  over  of  the  canals  and  docks  of  Cork  was  com- 
menced in  1783,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  presentments  of  the  city  Grand 
Jury,  under  the  21st  &  22nd  of  George  III.,  c.  40,  sec.  17,  a.d.  1781-2. 
*  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  xii.  p.  309.  Some  few  of  the  canals  had  been  arched 
over  previously  to  this,  but  whether  at  the  cost  of  the  city  or  not  does  not 
appear.  Thus,  the  canal  flowing  through  Henry  Street  was  covered  in 
1774;  that  of  Hammond's  Marsh,  or  Grattau  Street,  in  1778;  and  the 
portion  of  that  of  the  Grand  Parade  opposite  Tuckey's  Quay  in  1780. 

*  *  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,'  p.  174. 

'  Owing  to  the  great  improvements  eftectod  by  the  Harbour  Board, 
vessels  of  1,200  tons  can  now  come  up  to  the  quays  of  Cork  at  high  water. 
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render  it  almost  ornamental.' '  Most  of  the  new  houses  had 
balcony  windows,  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  were  built  of 
brick.  The  new  quays  above  referred  to,  were  Colville's  Quay, 
extending  along  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  called  Patrick 
Street,  and  Hoare's  Quay,  and  the  Long  Quay,  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  same  street ;  ^  also  Lavit's  Quay,  which 
faced  the  Custom  House,'  in  Nelson  Place,  the  whole  of  which 
was  a  dock,  extending  nearly  to  Half  Moon  Street.  On  these 
quays  were  the  residences  of  some  of  the  principal  merchants. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  United  Kingdom  another  city  which 
diflfers  so  much,  in  its  general  appearance,  from  what  it  was  a 
century  ago. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  contrast  presented  by  the  two 
periods  in  the  political  and  social  aspects  of  the  city,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Formerly,  the  domi- 
nant party,  a  small  minority,  supremely  lorded  it  over  the  great 
majority  of  the  citizens,  and  enjoyed  all  the  power,  and  influence, 
and  political  privileges.  Indeed,  the  great  majority,  as  we  have 
seen,  were,  a  century  ago,  suffering  under  the  terrible  inflictions 
of  the  Penal  Code,  the  first  relaxation  of  which  did  not  take 
place  until  the  year  1777,*  followed  by  further  concessions  in 
1782.*  It  was  only  in  the  year  1793  that  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  was  extended  to  Catholics,  and  they  were  admitted  to 
the  professions  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  places  of  trust  and 
profit  imder  the  Crown ;  ^  and  some  forty-seven  years  later  they 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  'hallowed'  circle  of  municipal  cor- 
porations!^ 

'  '  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,'  p.  175. 
'  These  quays  were  connected  by  the  Drawbridge,  which  stood  near 
where  the  Mathew  statue  is  now  erected. 

*  The  Custom-house,  now  the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  was  built  in  1724. 
Before  that  time  the  Custom-house  was  in  the  main  street  to  the  south  of 
the  Exchange.     The  present  Custom-house  was  built  in  1818. 

*  17th  &  18th  George  III.,  c.  49.     '  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  xi.  p.  298. 

*  21st  &  22nd  George  III.,  c.  24.     *  Irish  Statutes,'  voL  xii.  p.  237. 

«  33rd  of  George  III.,  c.  21.     *  Irish  Statutes,'  voL  xvi.  pp.  685-687. 
^  The  Municipal  Reform  Act,  lc40. 
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The  effects  of  such  laws  on  the  position  and  bearing  of  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Irish  cities  may  well  be  conceived.  These 
effects  were  exemplified  in  the  style  of  their  places  of  religious 
worship — miserable  structures,  hidden  away  in  wretched  lanes, 
and  barely  tolerated  even  there.  But,  once  the  night  of  perse- 
cution vanished  before  the  dawn  of  better  days,  wonders  were 
accomplished  all  over  the  country,  by  the  voluntary  principle, 
embodied  in  noble  temples  raised  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High  ;  and  so,  in  the  southern  capital,  '  Carey's  Lane  Chapel ' 
has  been  replaced  by  the  magnificent  Church  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul ; '  and  the  little  chapels  of  Friary  Lane  and  Blacka- 
moor's Lane  have  been  respectively  succeeded  by  the  beautiful 
Church  of  Saint  Mary,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  both 
erected  in  prominent  positions,  with  a  river  frontage  ;  ^  and  so 
on,  in  other  instances  ;  not  to  speak  of  churches  on  wholly 
new  sites,  as  well  as  schools,  convents,  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  which  may  now  be  seen  on  every  side  in  a  city 
where,  happily,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  been  laid  for  ever, 

^  After  the  designs  of  E.  Welby  Puj^in,  Esq. 

'  One  hundred  years  ago  the  little  chapel  of  the  Dominicans  stood  in  a 
wretched  lane  off  Dominic  Street,  called  Friary  Lane.  It  was  frequented 
by  Miss  Nagle,  who,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother  Joseph,  presented  to 
it  a  tabernacle,  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  for  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  This  chapel  was  replaced,  in  1784,  by  the  '  little  friary  '  and 
chapel,  built  at  the  top  of  Dominic  Street,  on  the  site  of  Shandon  Castle, 
close  by  the  steeple,  from  which  ring  out 

The  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 

JJlackamoor's  Lane  Chapel,  where  Father  Mathew  spent  hia  early  years  on 
the  mission,  was  another  miserable  structure,  with  a  loft  over  part  of  it  as  a 
residence  for  the  priests.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1775  by  the  cele- 
brated Father  Arthur  O'Leary,  who  tells  us  that  he  lived  there  *  between 
salthouses  and  stables,  and  amongst  old  books.'  Carey's  Lane  Chapel, 
built  in  178('>,  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  Church  of  Saints 
I'eter  and  Paul  in  1859.  The  *  South  Chapel,'  as  it  now  stands,  a  large, 
plain,  barn-like  edifice,  was  erected  in  17G0.  Before  that  time  the  parish 
church  was  a  thatched  building,  in  Douglas  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Monastery  Schools, 
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and  Protestant  and  Catholic  dwell  together  in  that  mutual 
respect  and  harmony  which  should  always  characterize  the 
intercourse  of  fellow-subjects  in  a  Christian  land.* 

One  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Nagle's  letter, 
above  quoted,  Cork  was  a  '  place  of  great  trade.'  This  had 
long  before  been  insured  by  its  noble  harbour,  the  finest  in 
the  British  dominions.  *  Here  is  the  busy  bustle  of  prosperous 
trade,  and  all  its  concomitant  blessings  ;  here  is  a  most  magni- 
ficent temple  erected  to  Plenty  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,'  writes 
Doctor  Campbell,  in  1775.  '  Except  in  the  article  of  linen,  its 
exports  are  more  considerable  than  those  of  Dublin,  the  trade 
of  which  chiefly  consists  in  the  importation  of  luxuries ; 
whereas  Cork  deals  almost  entirely  in  exporting  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  &c.'  ^  Its  export  of 
cured  butter  even  then  was  very  large  ;  and  its  salted  pro\'ision 

^  Summary  of  Catholic  expenditure  in  Ireland,  on  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, 1800  to  1868 :— 


In  26  dioceses. 

1,842  churches 

3,108,627 

)f 

218   convents,  including  schools, 

&c.,  attached .... 

1,061,215 

» 

41  colleges  and  seminaries   . 

309,018 

)» 

44  hospitals,  asylums,  &c.    . 
Add  for  two  dioceses  not  re- 

147,135 

turned       .... 

306,000 

>» 

600  parochial  houses 

300,000 

w 

2,990  non-vested  Catholic  school- 

houses       .... 

299,000 

»» 

70  establishments   of  Christian 

Brothers  .... 

70,000 

Total        £5,690,995 

This  summary  was  carefully  compiled  by  Major  O'Reilly,  M.P.,  and  is 
given  in  '  The  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  The  Freeman's  Journal 
Church  Commission,'  p.  387,  Dublin,  Duffy,  18G8,  The  total  amount  may 
now  be  taken  at  6,000,000/.  The  estimated  annual  expenditure  of  tbo 
Catholics  of  Ireland  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Bishops,  and  clergy  secular 
and  regular,  and  the  support  of  their  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  is 
762,030/.     Ibid. 

*  *  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,'  pp.  176,  177. 
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trade,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  was  most  ex- 
tensive. Over  100,000  head  of  horned  cattle  were  slaughtered 
there  in  the  year.*  The  salters  were  a  most  unruly  set,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  street  riots,  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
No  less  unruly  were  the  butchers  and  weavers.  Thus,  we  read 
that  on  October  18, 1765, '  a  mob,  consisting  of  several  hundreds 
of  butchers,  weavers,  &c.,  armed  with  hatchets,  cleavers,  long 
knives,  and  sticks,  went  through  the  city  and  visited  several 
of  the  merchants'  cellars,  in  search  of  meat  and  other  pro- 
visions, which,  it  had  been  reported,  were  cellared  up  for  ex- 
portation. Tliey  found  little  besides  some  empty  hampers,  of 
which  they  made  a  bonfire  on  the  Mall  isle,^  supposing  they 
were  designed  for  transporting  provisions  in.  They  were  put 
down  by  the  military,  headed  by  the  City  Sheriffs,  who  ap- 
prehended seven  of  the  most  forward  of  them,  and  committed 
them  to  the  city  gaol,  but  soon  afterwards  liberated  them.'  ^ 
The  object  of  the  mob,  in  this  and  similar  instances  recorded, 
was  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  by  preventing  their 
exportation.  Their  mistaken  notions  appear  also  to  have  led 
them  into  other  excesses,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
local  manufactures.  Thus,  two  days  later,  '  several  linen  and 
cotton  gowns  were  burnt  on  the  backs  of  the  wearers  by  being 
sprinkled  with  aqua-fortis ; '  *  and,  about  the  same  time,  we 
read  of  the  sum  of  640^.  being  granted  to  certain  parties,  '  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  goods  which  had  been  manufactured 
in  Dublin,  and  had  been  destroyed  when  on  their  way  to  Cork 
by  a  riotous  mob.'  ^ 

>  '  Smith's  Cork,'  vol.  i.  p.  405. 
^  Now,  Morrison's  Island. 

*  'Tuckoy's  Cork  Remembrancer,'  p.  143. 

*  Ibid.  p.  143. 

^  Ibid.  p.  147.  This  grant  was  made  under  the  7th  George  III.,  •.  1, 
Bee.  7,  A.D.  1707.  The  words  of  the  section  run  thus :  '  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  and  fortj'  pounds  to  Samuel  locale,  Robert  Stevelly,  .John  Litch- 
field, Mary  Simmons,  and  Thomas  Reeby,  of  the  city  of  Cork,  shopkeepei-s, 
for  the  losses  they  sustained  from  a  riotous  mob  destroying  manufactures  of 
the  city  of  Dublin  (the  property  of  tho.^e  persons)  on  the  road  to  Cork.'     In 
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Rioting,  for  the  mere  love  of  fighting,  appears  also  to  have 
been  rife.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  recorded  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  Besides  riots  in  the  streets,  there  were 
occasionally  pitched  battles  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  some- 
what resembling  the  more  modern  faction  fights  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Ireland.  The  authorities  were  obliged  not  unfre- 
quently  to  call  out  the  military  to  quell  such  disturbances, 
which  filled  the  peaceable  inhabitants  with  terror,  and  often 
resulted  in  permanent  injury  to  the  person,  and  occasionally 
in  loss  of  life. 

Bull-baiting  in  the  public  streets  was  another  favourite 
amusement  of  the  populace,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  scruple 
about  forcibly  supplying  themselves  with  game  for  their  sport, 
out  of  the  large  droves  of  cattle  arriving  in  the  northern 
suburbs  every  day.  In  the  '  Hibernian  Chronicle,'  of  June  14, 
1770,  we  read  as  follows  : — 

Last  Monday,  some  inhuman  stivages  forcibly  took  a  bull  in  the 
north  suburbs,  and,  after  having  driven  him  through  the  city  with 
dogs,  had  him  baited  in  the  south  suburbs  for  some  hours,  when  the 
tormented  creature  ran  from  their  carnage  back  into  the  city,  which 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  shut  up  their  shops,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
business :  the  bull,  being  unable  to  proceed  farther  than  Broad  Lane, 
was  there,  and  near  the  Exchange,  baited  by  dogs,  and  their  brother 
brutes  armed  with  sticks,  for  near  five  hours;  and,  after  having 
frightened  four  women  into  fits,  tossed  a  horse  nearly  as  high  as  a 
sign-post,  and  thrown  a  decrepid  beggar  and  a  standing  of  stockings 
into  the  kennel,  gave  up  the  remains  of  his  tortured  life  in  a  narrow 
lane,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  his  savage  persecutors,  and  to 
the  loss  of  the  o^vner,  on  whom  justice  calls  aloud  to  demand  redress.' 


the  same  section,  there  is  granted  '  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  to 
the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools '  in 
Ireland.  At  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  Catholic  schools  were  prohibited 
under  grievous  pains  and  penalties,  and  thus  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion were  virtually  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  education.  See  *  Irish 
Statutes,'  vol.  ix.  p.  488. 

'  The  same  practice  prevailed  in  Dublin,  as  we  read  in  the  same  news- 
paper, viz. :  '  Several  persons  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  taking  bulls 
from  poor  countrymen,  and  driving  them  mad  about  the  fftreets  of  Dublin, 
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In  the  papers  of  the  period  we  meet  with  several  accounts  of 
robbery  in  the  streets  at  night,  and  of  the  burglarious  entry 
of  houses  and  shops,  and  robbery  of  the  tills.  The  pillory, 
and  the  barbarous  punishment  of  whipping  through  the  streets, 
were  then  in  use.  Thus  we  read  in  the  '  Hibernian  Chronicle ' 
of  April  25,  1770:— 

Last  Saturday,  Denis  Reilly  and  John  Cremen  were  whipped  from 
North  to  South  gate,  pursuant  to  their  sentence,  for  stealing  sash 
frames. 

Same  day,  Roger  Massey  and  Bridget  Connor  stood  in  the  pillory, 
for  attempting  to  poison  Denis  Connor,  husband  to  said  Bridget. 
They  were  severely  pelted  by  the  populace. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
religion  of  the  working  classes  being  but  barely  tolerated,  and 
their  education  wholly  prohibited,  under  grievous  pains  and 
penalties,  by  the  statute  law. 

In  the  higher  circles,  where  the  majority  were  of  the 
favoured  creed,  and,  happily,  free  from  all  restriction  on  edu- 
cation, there  prevailed  much  of  that  literary  and  artistic  taste 
for  which  Cork  has  long  been  distinguished.  There  was  a 
good  theatre,  which  was  well  supported ;  ^  also  a  harmonic 
society,  two  debating  societies,^  and  two  coffee  rooms,  near 
the  Exchange,  which  were  much  frequented,  and  in  which  the 
English  and  Dublin  papers  were  taken.  There  were  three 
Cork  newspapers  :    the  '  Corke  Journal,'   printed   by  Eugene 

to  the  great  detriment  of  their  owners,  and  the  hazard  of  tlie  lives  of  the 
inliabitants  of  that  city,' 

^  This  was  '  the  new  theatre  '  in  George's  Street,  opened  on  the  21st  of 
.July,  1760.  The  performance  on  the  first  night,  was  *  Tlio  Orphans  ; '  on  the 
second,  '  Othello ; '  and  on  the  third,  '  The  Beggar's  Opera.'  We  are  told 
that  *  the  comedians  from  Dublin  entertained  the  town  generally  during 
the  summer  assizes,  and  a  mouth  or  two  longer,  as  they  met  with  en- 
couragement.' 

^  One  of  these,  called  the  Free-debating  Society,  met  at  the  Assembly 
Ilooms,  under  the  presidency  of  Henry  Slieares,  Esq.  The  other  met  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  evenings,  at  the  Music  Hull,  Tuckey  Street ;  every  person 
paying  a  British  sixpence.  Ladies  were  allowed  to  the  gallery,  on  payment 
of  the  same  sum.     The  profits  were  disposed  of  in  charity. 
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Sweeney,  at  the  sign  of  the  Peacock  in  Cross  Street,  Phineas 
and  Greorge  Bagnell's  '  Corke  Evening  Post,'  and  the  *  Hiber- 
nian Chronicle,'  printed  by  William  Flyn,  at  the  sign  of 
Shakespear  near  the  Exchange.' 

The  merchants  used  to  dress  for  '  Change '  every  day ;  and 
might  be  seen  at  about  one  o'clock,  in  tail-coats,  shorts,  top 
boots,  and  enormous  snowy-white  cravats,  with  powdered 
heads,  and  carefully  arranged  cues,  proceeding  to  the  Ex- 
change ^  in  Castle  Street,'  where  they  made  their  contracts 
and  payments  on  the  nail,*  and  by  their  enterprise,  punctuality, 
and  upright  dealings,  maintained  the  commercial  credit  of 
their  native  city. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  interesting  anecdote, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition.  One  evening  in  the 
autvmm  of  1750,  a  stranger  strolled  from  his  hotel  in  Cork 
to  the  Exchange  coflFee  house,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
London  papers.  He  met  there  a  Cork  merchant,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  conversation,  principally  about  the  trade  of 
the  city.  He  was  most  favourably  impressed  by  the  politeness 
and  intelligence  of  this  Cork  gentleman,  from  whom  he 
readily  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  the  next  day.  The 
result  was  that  the  stranger,  who  was  an  extensive  London 

^  See  Appendix  I.     A  Cork  newspaper  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

'  The  Exchange  was  a  handsome  structure  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  cupola, 
surmounted  by  a  ball,  gilt  cross,  and  dragon.  Its  front,  in  Castle  Street, 
consisted  of  five  arches,  and  there  were  three  arches  in  the  Main  Street, 
which  it  divided  into  North  and  South.  It  was  built  in  1708  to  1710;  and 
was  taken  down  in  1837.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Society. 

'  Castle  Street  was  formerly  a  canal,  entering  the  city  walls  at  the  gate 
called  '  the  water  gate.'  On  either  side  of  this  gate  was  a  c.istle,  the  King's 
on  the  south,  and  the  Queen's  on  the  north.  Hence  the  Cork  arms — a  ship 
between  two  castles,  with  the  motto  *  Statio  bene  fida  carinis.' 

■•  The  Nail  is  preserved  by  the  Corporation,  and  may  be  seen  in  their 
councU  chamber.  It  is  a  circular  copper  plate,  of  twenty  inches  diameter, 
standing  on  a  massive  oak  pillar  of  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  bears  the 
Cork  arms  in  the  centre,  with  the  inscription  round  the  margin,  '  The  gift 
of  Christopher  Rye,  E-quire,  Mayor  of  Corke,  Anno  Domini  16G3.' 
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merchant,  and  had  visited  Cork  with  a  view  to  opening  a 
trade  in  cured  provisions,  butter,  and  chandlery,  from  that 
city  to  the  West  Indies,  appointed  his  host  his  agent  in  Cork. 
The  business  was  very  large,  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  it 
turned  out  a  most  lucrative  connection  to  the  Corkman ;  so 
much  so  that  he  made  a  fortune,  and  acquired  extensive 
landed  property  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  His  son  entered  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1800,  at 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Since  then,  the  family 
has  obtained  two  steps  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and,  moreover,  its 
present  representative  has  been  made  a  British  peer.  Other 
instances  might  be  quoted  of  the  success  attending  the  ability, 
energy,  and  high  character  of  the  Cork  merchants  of  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

In  those  days,  the  most  frequented  walk  in  the  city  was 
called  the  Mall,  which  comprised  the  entire  east  of  the  present 
Grrand  Parade,  and  the  north  side  of  the  present  South  Mall. 
It  had  '  little  to  recommend  it,  except  being  planted  with  trees, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  adjacent  canal  at  high  water.'  On 
public  days  it  was  '  well  filled  with  the  beau  monde  of  the 
city,  and  during  the  assizes,  with  considerable  numbers  from 
the  country.'  ^  The  canal  was  crossed  by  Daunt's  Bridge, 
leading  from  the  Mall  to  Castle  Street,  and  by  Tuckey's 
Bridge,  leading  from  Greorge's  Street  to  Tuckey's  Quay,  and 
the  Post  Office  Quay.^     The   present   South    Mall   had  then 

»  '  Smith's  History  of  Cork,'  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

"  Tuckey's  Quay  was  so  called  after  Alderman  Tuckey,  by  whom  it  was 
built  on  '  the  strand  to  the  rere  of  the  town  Hall,'  of  which  a  lease  was  made 
to  him  in  1688.  Tuckey's  bridge  was  built  from  Tuckey's  Quay  to  the  east 
marsh,  called  Dunscombe's  Marsh,  by  Captain  Dunscombe  in  1099.  The 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  George  II.  was  erected  on  Tuckey's  Bridge  on 
the  7th  July,  1761.  When  the  canal  was  arched  over  and  the  bridge  taken 
down  in  1780,  this  statue,  familiarly  known  in  our  days  as  *George-a- 
horseback,'  was  placed  at  the  soutli  end  of  the  Parade.  It  latterly  became 
80  decrepid  that  the  monarch  had  to  be  supported  on  his  horse  by  a  crutch 
under  the  right  arm.    It  was  removed  in  1864. 
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houses  only  on  the  north  side  ;  the  Mall  island,  now  Morrison's 
Island,  being  a  green  field. 

On  Hammond's  Marsh,  was  a  large,  pleasant,  bowling-green, 
planted  on  its  margin  with  trees  kept  regularly  cut,  the  shade 
of  which  made  it  an  agreeable  walk,  commanding  a  view  of 
Sunday's  Well  Hill.  It  was  washed  by  a  branch  of  the  Lee ; 
and  on  it  'a  band  of  music '  was  supported  by  subscription, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  frequenting 
it.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  Assembly  House,  where  assemblies 
were  held  two  days  in  the  week,  also  a  weekly  concert  main- 
tained by  subscription  for  the  Infirmary.* 

Besides  the  public  concerts  there  were  several  private 
musical  reunions,  in  which  the  performers  were  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who,  we  are  told  by  a  cotemporary,  displayed 
considerable  skill  and  taste. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  the  period,  are  referred  to  the 
articles  in  the  Appendix,  '  A  Cork  Newspaper  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,' '  and  '  Cork  Harbour  one  hundred  years  ago.'  ^ 

^  *  Smith's  History  of  Cork,'  vol.  i.  p.  399.  Shortly  after  this  the  new 
Assembly  Rooms  in  George's  Street  were  opened. 

^  Appendix  I.  ^  Appendix  II. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

A   NOT   UNGRATEFUL   SOIL. 

Ut  ager,  quamvis  fertilis,  sine  cultura  fructuosus  esse  non  potest ;  sic  sine 
doctrina  animus. — Seneca. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject — we  have  now 
seen  that  the  City  of  Cork  presented  a  large  field  for  the 
eminently  practical  charity  of  Miss  Nagie.  Her  schools 
engaged  her  attention  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  five  in  the  evening.  But  the  closing  of  the  schools 
did  not  terminate  her  labours  of  the  day.  There  were  children 
to  be  looked  after  in  different  parts  of  the  city — some  confined 
by  illness,  and  others  absent  from  school  through  the  careless- 
ness of  their  parents.  Moreover,  there  were  several  grown 
girls  requiring  counsel  and  instruction ;  there  were  her  sick 
poor  to  be  visited ;  and  there  were  aged  women  to  be  called 
on,  a  class  which  she  made  her  peculiar  care,  and  for  which 
she  eventually  established  an  asylum,  still  subsisting.  Then 
there  was  her  monthly  collection  to  support  her  schools, 
organized  and  conducted  by  herself.^ 

At  the  time,  there  were  no  public  lamps  in  the  streets 
of  Cork,  and  several  spots  were  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
ruinous  state  of  the  parapet  walls  along  the  canals.*     Besides, 

^  She  couducted  tliis  collection  in  a  most  systematic  manner,  calling  at 
each  house,  about  the  same  hour,  and  on  the  same  day  every  month.  She 
■would  not  accept  more  than  Is.  British,  being  Is.  Id.  Irish  currency,  a 
month,  from  any  subscriber,  on  the  principle  that  a  moderate  subscription 
was  more  likely  to  be  persevered  in  than  one  of  a  large  amount. 

^  We  find  the  following  in  the  *  Hibernian  Chronicle '  of  November  22nd, 
1770 : — '  A  correspondent  observes  that  since  the  lamps  have  been  set  nside 
iu  this  city,  a  number  of  people  have  been  drowned,  who  in  all  probability 
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as  we  have  seen,  there  were  frequent  riots  and  robberies 
at  nights.  Yet  these  dangei-s  did  not  deter  her;  and,  on 
many  a  cold  winter's  morning  before  dawn,  going  to  Mass 
at  the  Cathedral,  then  called  the  '  North  Chapel,'  and,  on 
many  a  bleak  winter's  evening,  visiting  her  poor  clients,  she 
might  be  seen,  moving  along  in  wind  and  rain,  carrying  a 
lantern  in  one  hand  and  holding  her  cloak  tightly  around  her 
with  the  other.*  Xo  matter  what  lawless  characters  might 
be  abroad,  it  may  well  be  conceived  no  one  would  molest 
her.  There  is  something  in  the  human  heart  which  intuitively 
recognizes  and  pays  homage  to  true  greatness  of  soul — that 
greatness  which,  wholly  divested  of  self,  labours,  and  endures, 
and  lives  only  for  one's  indigent  and  suffering  fellow-creatures. 
And  thus,  oftentimes,  when  that  poorly-clad  figure  appeared, 
although  sensitively  shrinking  from  observation,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  brawler's  voice  was  instantly  hushed,  and  many  a 
head  was  reverently  uncovered,  and  many  a  fervent  blessing 
followed  in  her  path,  as  she  silently  passed  along,  on  her 
mission  of  charity. 

May  we  not  well  imagine,  too,  that  more  than  one  child 
of  sin  and  shame  was  converted  by  such  an  example ;  that  the 
careless  liver,  when  he  beheld  this  delicately  nurtured  lady 
thus  sacrificing  herself  for  the  welfare  of  her  poorer  fellow- 
creatures,  became  thenceforward  'a  wiser  and  a  better  man  ;' 
and  that,  in  many  an  humble  home,  when  the  innocent  little 
children  returned  from  her  schools,  and  repeated  at  night 
the  prayers  which  she  had  taught  them,  and,  on  first  awaking 
in  the  morning,  offered  their  hearts  and  the  actions  of  the 
day  to  God,  the  better  natiu-e  of  the  parents  asserted  itself, 
and,  strengthened  and  upheld  by  supernatural  grace,  led  them 
to  turn  towards  Him,  for  whom  she  lived  and  laboured,  and  in 

might  have  been  saved,  if  that  useful  and  well-appointed  mode  of  lighting 
the  streets  had  been  continued.'^ 

^  Many  years  ago,  I  heard  this  from  old  persons,  who,  when  children,  had 
seen  Miss  Nagle  on  such  occasions. 
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whom,  even  though  careless  and  erring  they  might  be,  they 
firmly  believed  ?  *  j 

That  the  amount  of  good  thus  indirectly  effected  by  Miss 
Nagle's  labours  was  very  great,  may  well  be  realized  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  Irish 
people.  Strangers,  on  visiting  Ireland,  are  forcibly  struck 
with  these  national  characteristics,  whenever  they  enter  a 
Catholic  church  or  chapel,  during  the  time  of  Divine  service. 
May  it  not  be  that  these  qualities  are  the  result  of  the  severe 
and  protracted  ordeal  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  through 
which  the  country  has  passed  ? 

I  visited  two  of  the  Catholic  chapels  (in  Limerick),  Saint  Michael's 
and  Saint  John's,  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  during  the  time 
of  service  (says  Sir  John  Forbes).  Though  they  were  large,  I  found 
them  not  merely  crowded,  but  literally  crammed,  with  people  in  their 
interior,  and  every  passage  and  doorway  so  completely  filled,  as  to 
connect  the  living  mass  within  with  a  similar,  though  smaller  mass 
without ;  indeed,  the  chapel  yard,  in  both  places,  was  half-filled  with 
people.  In  the  interior,  not  merely  the  benches  around  the  walls  (of 
which  there  seemed  to  be  only  a  single  row),  but  the  whole  floor  was 
packed  as  close  as  it  was  possible  for  persons  kneeling  to  be  packed. 

It  was  a  striking  sight,  and  not  a  little  touching,  to  see  these 
children  of  poverty  at  their  devotions ;  kneeling,  crouching,  many 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  ground  as  if  dead;  others  striking  their 
breasts,  or  holding  up  their  hands  fixedly  in  the  air,  or  counting  their 
beads ;  and  all  uttering  their  responses  in  the  most  earnest  tones, — all 
apparently  in  that  profound  absorption  of  the  faculties  which  indicates 
utter  oblivion  of  every  thing  external.  Many  children  were  present, 
and  exhibited  as  much  fervour  of  devotion  as  their  seniors.     A  few 


*  The  Author  lately  heard,  from  one  of  the  nuns  of  the  South  Presenta- 
tion Convent,  Cork,  the  following  interesting  case  in  point.  A  decent  trades- 
man, in  full  employment,  was  in  the  habit  of  hurrying  out,  every  nioruiug, 
to  his  work,  without  saying  his  morning  prayers.  One  day,  he  said  to  his 
wife — *  I  must  reform.  These  dear  children,  praying  so  fervently,  have 
given  me. a  lesson.  I  shall  never  again  go  out  without  saying  my  morning 
prayers.*  He  is  now  a  most  exemplary  man,  and  a  monthly  communicant. 
'  The  fathers,'  said  the  good  nun,  '  invariably  love  their  children,  and  it  is 
through  the  silent  unobtrusive  example  of  the  little  ones  that  their  hearts 
Cim  best  be  reached.' 
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of  the  women  had  books,  more  had  rosaries,  but  the  majority  had 
neither. 

No  one,  I  think,  could  have  looked  along  the  mass  of  bowed- down 
heads  and  prostrate  bodies,  that  filled  the  floor  and  court-yard  of  that 
humble  chapel,  all  bearing  in  their  dress  and  general  appearance  the 
sign  and  superscription  of  the  life  whose  lot  is  poverty  and  privation, 
without  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  scene  before  him  and,  without 
acknowledging  that,  in  the  form  of  Christianity  here  professed,  as  in 
any  and  all  of  its  other  forms,  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  among  its 
votaries  can  find  the  rest  and  the  relief  which  the  same  grand  scheme 
proffers  alike  to  all.' 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  testimony  of  a  dis- 
tinguished French  writer  : — 

I  have  never  found  more  faith,  more  resignation,  or  deeper  feelings 
of  religion  than  in  the  Irish,  and  particularly  those  who  were  the  most 
unfortunate,  and  the  most  severely  tried.  They  love  and  revere  all 
God's  ministers,  no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  world  they  come ; 
and  for  the  French  missionaries  in  particular  they  have  always  mani- 
fested a  peculiar  attachment.  The  Irish  are  the  most  generous  people 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  devoted  to  works  of  piety.  In  this  respect 
there  is  no  difference  between  rich  and  poor.  The  poor  sometimes  give 
beyond  their  means,  and  without  ever  reflecting  that  they  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  what  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  faUing  themselves  into 
distress  and  misery.  This  Uttle  digression  is  to  me  a  duty  of  gratitude 
towards  this  people,  so  much  misunderstood  and  calvunniated,  and  in 
whom  I  have  seen  so  much  to  admire  and  esteem.^ 


^  'Memorandums  made  in  Ireland  in  the  Autumn  of  1852,'  by  .John 
Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Her  Majesty's  Household,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1853. 

'  '  Missionary  Adventures  in  Texas  and  Mexico,'  by  the  Abb^  Domenech., 
Trans.,  p.  75.     Longmans,  1858. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE     URSULINES. 

Where  piety  in  a  poor  woman  edifies  her  house,  piety  in  a  rich  woman 
edifies  the  homes  of  hundreds. — Bishop  Coppinger. 

As  years  moved  on,  Miss  Nagle's  incessant  labours  necessarily 
began  to  affect  her  constitution.  Although  she  bore  up 
bravely,  and,  as  we  can  gather  from  her  letters,  persuaded 
herself  that  her  health  was  excellent ;  '  the  spitting  of  blood ' 
and  failing  strength  reminded  her  that  something  must  ere 
long  be  done  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the  good  work 
after  her  lifetime.  She  therefore  resolved  to  put  into  execu- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible  her  long  cherished  project  of 
establishing  a  convent  in  Cork,  and  to  this  object  thence- 
forward, without  her  schools  being  neglected,  her  fortune,  her 
energies,  her  untiring  exertions  were  devoted.  From  certain 
clergymen  she  received  most  valuable  co-operation,  especially 
from  her  confessor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doran,  S.J.,  and  from  the 
Abbe  Moylan,  afterwards  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork.^  Four 
Irish  young  ladies  generously  consented  to  devote  themselves 
to  this  arduous  mission,  and  for  the  purpose,  entered  the 
novitiate,  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  Saint  Jacques,  Paris.  Their 

'  The  Bight  Reverend  Francis  Moylan,  D.D.,  a  member  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable Catholic  family  in  Cork,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Kerry  iu  1775, 
and  translated  to  Cork,  in  succession  to  Doctor  Butler,  Lord  Dunbo3'ne,  in 
1787.  He  died  in  1815.  'The  ardent  zeal,  the  great  abilities,  and  the 
exemplary  virtues  of  the  Beverend  Mr.  Doran  '  are  highly  extolled  by  a  co- 
temporary,  the  Bight  Beverend  Doctor  Coppinger,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cloyne.  In  the  records  of  the  year  1770,  we  find  the  names  of  the  Reverend 
Messrs.  Moylan  and  Duran  associated  with  those  of  some  of  their  Protestant 
fellow-citizens  in  such  good  works  as  the  relief  of  imprisoned  debtors,  &c. 
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names  were,  ^liss  Fitzsimons,  the  special  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  the  foundress ;  Miss  Nagle,  her  relative ;  Miss 
Coppinger,  of  the  Barryscourt  family,  and  cousin  of  Marian, 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  ; '  and  Miss  Kavanagh,  related  to  the  noble 
house  of  Ormonde.  Meanwhile,  ]Miss  Nagle  was  busily  engaged 
in  Cork  about  her  new  foundation.  She  built  the  convent  in 
Douglas  Street,  and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  the  young  community.  As  a  measure  of  prudence, 
she  proceeded  in  the  affair,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  the 
cognizance  of  even  her  own  family,  and  informed  them  of 
it  only  when  it  was  in  such  a  forward  state  as  to  make  success 
certain.  This  we  learn  from  her  letter,  written  to  Miss 
Fitzsimons,  from  Bath,  on  July  20,  1770.  She  states  that 
she  had  gone  over  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  brothers,  and 
informing  them  of  her  project.  She  describes  their  amaze- 
ment and  apprehension  at  first,  but  how,  in  the  end,  they 
rejoiced  at  what  she  had  done,  when  they  found  that  the 
undertaking  gave  such  promise  of  success.  '  It  gives  them 
all  great  pleasure,'  she  continues,  '  that  I  should  be  the  means 
of  promoting  such  a  good  work,  and  my  sisters-in-law  are 
as  eager  to  get  good  subjects  for  it  as  we  could  be.  I  hope 
you  will  approve  of  my  manner  of  acting,  as  the  less  noise 
is  made  about  affairs  of  this  kind  in  this  country  the  better.' 

In  another  letter  written  to  Miss  Fitzsimons  from  Cork, 
later  in  the  same  year,  she  expresses  her  anxiety  that  the 
ladies  making  their  novitiate  in  Paris  for  the  Cork  house 
should  fully  qualify  themselves  as  teachers,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  impart  suitable  secular  instruction  to  the  young  ladies 
who  would  be  sent  to  their  pension-school,  'as  there  is  such 
a  general  complaint,  both  in  this  kingdom  and  in  England, 
that  the  children  are  taught  only  to  say  their  prayers.  As  for 
spiritual  matters,  I  am  sure  the  nuns  will  take  care  of  these.' 

*  ^Marian,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Coppinger,  Esq.,  of  Ballyi 
volane,  county  of  Cork,  was  married,  in  August  1767,  to  Charles  eleventh 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  died  without  issue  in  1768. 

O 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  spring  of  the  year  1771,  the  Abbe 
Moylan  proceeded  from  Cork  to  Paris,  to  conduct  the  young 
community  to  its  destination.  As  the  four  young  ladies  had 
received  only  the  white  veil,  and  as  the  mother-superior  of  a 
convent  must  be  a  professed  nun,  a  difficulty  arose,  when  it 
was  found  that  not  one  of  the  French  professed  sisters  of 
Saint  Jacques  was  willing  to  accompany  them  to  Ireland.  This 
might  well  have  been  expected ;  for,  bad  as  were  the  penal 
laws  by  which  Ireland  was  then  oppressed,  foreigners  must 
naturally  have  entertained  even  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
dangers  awaiting  a  religious  community  daring  to  establish 
itself  in  that  country.  But  the  difficulty  was  removed  by  the 
charity  of  an  Irish  lady,  Mrs.  Margaret  Kelly,  a  professed 
nun  of  the  Ursulines  in  Dieppe,  who  consented  to  proceed 
to  Cork  with  the  young  community,  and  preside  over  them 
until  their  profession,  when  one  of  their  number  could  take 
her  place,  and  enable  her  to  return  to  France. 

After  a  protracted  journey,  very  different  in  every  respect 
from  the  easy  travelling  of  the  present  day,  they  arrived  at 
Cove,  Cork  Harbour,  on  May  9,  1771.  Their  convent  not  being 
quite  completed,  they  occupied  meanwhile  an  adjoining  house 
in  Douglas  Street.  It  was  on  September  18,  1771,  they  entered 
their  convent ;  and  this  is  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Ursuline  order  in  Ireland — of  the  reintroduction  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  conventual  institutions,  suppressed  at  the 
Reformation.^ 

The  Ursuline  order  was  founded  at  Brescia,  a  city  of  northern 
Italy,  by  Saint  Angela  of  Merici,  in  1532,  for  the  education 
of  young  girls,  rich  and  poor.  It  was  approved  of  by  Pope 
Paul  III.,  as  a  religious  congregation,  under  the  name  of  Saint 
Ursula,  in  1544,  and  was  obliged  to  enclosure,  and  declared  a 

'  Some  few  convents,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  Dominicanesses,  Poor  Clares, 
and  others,  as  wo  shall  see  further  on,  secretly  existed  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  but  this  special  fouudatiun  of  Miss  Nagle,  for  educational 
purposes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  reintroduction  or  revival  of  conventual  iu- 
stitutioDs  in  these  countries. 
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religious  order,  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  in  1572,  at  the  solicitation  of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo, 
Archbishop  of  ^Nlilan.  Its  special  function  is  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  although  there  is  generally  a  school  for  poor 
girls  also,  attached  to  each  convent  of  the  order.  The  new 
Ursuline  community  of  Cork  opened  their  school  for  young 
ladies  in  January  1772,  commencing  with  twelve  pupils. 
These  numbers  rapidly  and  largely  increased,  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  eagerly  availed  of  by  parents  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  who  previously  had  been  obliged  either  to  send  their 
children  for  education*  to  the  Continent,  or  to  have  them  taught 
in  their  oAvn  homes.  The  community  also  took  charge  of  Miss 
Nagle's  poor-schools,  adjoining  the  convent. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was 
directed  to  this  novel  importation — this  daring  infraction  of 
the  law.  Under  the  9th  of  William  III.,  chapter  1,  the  mayor 
and  magistrates  were  all  and  severally  bound  immediately  to 
apprehend  and  commit  to  prison  these  nuns,  with  a  view  to 
their  transportation  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  suppression 
of  their  nunnery.'  They  were  further  bound  to  give  an  account 
in  writing  of  their  proceedings  in  execution  of  this  statute  at 
the  next  quarter-sessions  for  the  coimty  of  the  city,  which 
should  at  such  quarter  sessions  be  entered  and  registered ; ' 
and  for  the  neglect  of  their  duty  in  the  execution  of  the  said 
statute,  they  were  severally  liable  to  a  fine  of  100^.,  which 
might  be  recovered  by  action  for  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion, by  any  common  informer,  one  half  of  the  fine  to  go  to  the 
King's  Majesty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer  or  person 
that  should  sue  for  the  same ;  and  they  were  fui-ther  severally 
disabled  from  holding  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  life.^ 

The  question  was  fully  discussed  by  certain  leading  members 
of  the  Corporation,  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  formally  before  a 
full  meeting  of  Council.     Some  of  those  present  proposed  that 

*  Sec.  8.     '  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 

^'Sec.a     Ibid.  »  Sec.  10.     Ibid. 
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the  law  should  be  enforced  against  the  new  convent.  The 
statute  was  quoted,  and  the  penalties  were  pointed  out  to  which 
they  were  severally  liable  for  any  neglect  of  their  duty  in  this 
matter  ;  and  then  it  was  argued,  with  much  warmth,  that  the 
introduction  of  nunneries  into  these  kingdoms  was  a  direct 
invasion  of  Protestantism  and  a  serious  danger  to  the  Protes- 
tant succession.  At  first,  there  appeared  complete  unanimity  ; 
not  one  voice  was  raised  for  the  nuns  ;  the  convent  seemed 
doomed  ;  when  Alderman  Francis  Carleton,*  a  gentleman  of 
good  position  and  considerable  influence,  ventured  to  suggest 
more  moderate  counsels.  He  evidently  must  have  felt  that  the 
ladies  in  question  were  most  usefully  and  most  meritoriously 
employed  in  instructing  the  poor  of  their  own  religion  ;  for 
how  could  the  children  of  the  working  classes  be  expected  to 
grow  up  peaceable  and  orderly  citizens  if  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  ignorance  and  vice  ?  It  is  not  recorded  that  he 
urged  this  view  on  his  colleagues ;  but  he  certainly  reminded 
them  that  these  ladies  and  their  pupils  in  the  pension  school, 
the  children  of  wealthy  parents,  were  benefiting  the  trade  of 
the  city  by  spending  their  money  there  instead  of  in  France ; 
and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any  danger  to  Protestantism  or 
the  Protestant  siiccession  from  a  few  ladies  living  together,  if 
they  chose,  '  to  teach  poor  children,  drink  tea,  and  say  their 
prayers.'  Several  other  members  of  the  Corporation  must  have 
entertained  the  same  sentiments  as  Mr.  Carleton  ;  for  his  good 
sense  prevailed,  and  the  nuns  were  not  molested. 

Notwithstanding  this,  for  the  first  eight  years,  it  was  only 
on  solemn  festivals,  with  carefully  closed  doors,  that  they  ven- 
tured to  wear  the  religious  habit,  which  they  did  not  assume 
altogether  until  November  11,  1779. 

The  Cork  Ursuline  community  rapidly  grew  and  prospered. 

'  Mr.  Carleton  wns  Mayor  of  Cork  in  1780.  A  member  of  the  same 
family,  Christopher  Carleton,  Esq.,  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Cork  for 
King  William  III.  in  1090,  and  another,  Hugh  Carleton,  Esq.,  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chief  JuBtice  of  the  ("ommon  Pleas  in  1787,  and  created 
Baron  Carleton  in  1780,  and  Viscount  in  1707.     The  title  is  now  extinct. 
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Sereral  ladies  immediately  joined  it.  One  of  the  first  was 
Miss  Moylan,  sister  of  the  future  bishop,  who  entered  Decem- 
ber 1771,  in  her  eighteenth  year.  She  lived  to  the  venerable 
age  of  90,  having  spent  seventy-two  years  within  the  convent 
walls,  and  filled,  several  times,  the  office  of  Mother  Superior. 

A  branch  of  the  order,  a  filiation  *  of  the  Cork  house,  was 
established  in  Thurles  in  1789,  and  one  in  Waterford  in  1816. 
There  are  also  convents  in  Sligo  and  Upton,  near  Stratford. 
All  have  large  boarding  schools  for  young  ladies,  besides  free 
schools  for  poor  girls. 

In  1825,  the  Cork  Ursulines  removed  from  the  convent  in 
Douglas  Street,  originally  built  for  their  reception  by  Miss 
Nagle,  to  a  fine  residence,  with  extensive  grounds  attached,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lee,  at  Blackrock,  about  two  miles  below  the 
city,  as  being  more  suitable  than  the  house  they  first  occupied 
for  the  main  object  of  their  institute — the  education  of  young 
ladies. 

All  over  the  Continent,  as  in  these  countries,  the  educational 
establishments  of  the  Ursulines  stand  in  deservedly  high  repute. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  great  good  con- 
ferred on  society  by  these  and  similar  institutions,  engaged  in 
educating  for  their  positions  in  after  life,  the  daughters  of  the 
rich.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  are  convents  of  various  orders  and  congregations  em- 
ployed in  this  important  function.  A  young  lady  educated  in 
a  convent,  besides  acquiring  the  ordinary  accomplishments  and 
secular  instruction  so  admirably  imparted  therein,  is  also  well 
grounded  in  religion,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  those  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  piety  which  elevate  and  dignify  the  female 
character.  The  influence  of  those  principles  will,  in  due  time, 
be  diffused  through  the  extensive  circle  of  her  connections  and 

^  Filiation.  A  convent  is  said  to  be  a  filiation  of  that  house,  from  which 
it  derives  its  first  subjects ;  either  originally  members  of  that  house,  or 
ladies  who  entered  it,  to  make  their  novitiate  there,  for  the  express  object 
of  the  new  foundation. 
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dependents.  By  that  influence  her  children,  her  servants,  her 
friends,  her  acquaintance,  will  be  all,  more  or  less,  beneficially 
affected  ;  and  thus  will  be  realized  the  words  quoted  in  the 
heading  of  this  chapter — '  Where  piety  in  a  poor  woman  edifies 
ber  house,  piety  in  a  rich  woman  edifies  the  homes  of  hundreds.' 
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Then  infant  reason  prows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
Delightful  task !  to  refir  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

Thojcsoit. 

GrREATLT  as  Miss  Xagle  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  her  founda- 
tion— at  the  vast  good  certain  to  accrue  from  the  laboiu"s  of 
the  Ursuline  institute  in  Cork,  and  its  gradual  extension 
throughout  the  country — she  found,  after  a  few  months'  ex- 
perience, that  the  order  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  the  times ;  inasmuch  as  its  main  function  was  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  and,  although  the  nuns 
laboured  assiduously  in  her  beloved  poor-schools,  this  with  them 
was  but  a  secondary  work,  and  they  could  not  devote  themselves 
to  it  exclusively,  as  she  had  intended  they  should,  without  a 
violation  of  the  constitutions  of  their  order.  This  was  to  her 
a  grave  disappointment ;  and  yet,  in  the  designs  of  Divine 
Providence,  although  she  did  not  see  it  at  the  time,  the  com- 
munity which  she  had  established  afterwards  largely  contributed, 
as  indeed  it  was  essential,  to  the  success  of  her  great  project ; 
for  it  became  the  nursery  of  that  order  of  which  she  was  yet  to 
be  the  foundress,  and,  for  many  years,  furnished  from  among 
its  pupils  subjects  for  the  several  convents  of  the  Presentation 
in  Ireland. 

Ordinary  persons  would  have  remained  quiescent  under  these 
circumstances ;  would  have  rested  content  with  the  good  so  far 
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accomplished ;  would  have  taken  some  repose  from  the  arduous 
and  incessant  labours  that  had  been  her  lot  for  years.  But 
pressed  by  her  charity  for  the  multitude  of  poor  girls,  that 
seemed,  as  it  were,  with  outstretched  arms,  to  implore  her  aid, 
and,  doubtless,  inspired  from  on  high,  this  great  and  good 
woman,  although  her  strength  was  declining,  for  &he  was  now 
approaching  her  fiftieth  year,  and  although  the  greater  part  of 
her  means  had  been  expended  in  the  Ursuline  foundation, 
returned  with  renewed  ardour  to  the  working  out  of  the  great 
object  which  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  in  which,  under 
God,  as  we  shall  now  see,  her  perseverance  was  crowned  with 
signal  success. 

Retiring  to  a  house  next  the  new  convent,  along  with  some 
pious  ladies  who  had  joined  her  for  the  purpose,  she  formed  a 
society,  to  be  named  '  Of  the  Presentation  of  our  Blessed  Lady 
in  the  Temple.'  The  objects  of  the  society  were — going 
through  the  city,  looking  after  poor  girls ;  inducing  them  to 
attend  school ;  and  instructing  them  in  their  religion ;  and, 
further,  visiting,  relieving,  and  consoling  the  sick  poor  in  their 
own  homes,  and  in  the  public  hospitals — duties  analogous  to 
those  now  discharged  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  This  association,  approved  of  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  commenced  its  work  on  Christmas  day,  1777,  when 
fifty  poor  persons  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  foundress, 
who,  with  her  associates,  waited  on  them  at  table.  This 
practice  she  continued  for  life. 

About  this  time  she  establislied  her  Asylum  for  aged  females. 
The  stranger  now  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  Pre- 
sentation Convent  in  Cork,  will  be  struck  by  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  red  stone,  with  limestone  dressings,  abutting  on  the 
street,  and,  on  inquiry,  will  be  informed  that  it  is  Miss  Nagle's 
Asylum  for  old  women ;  but  who  she  was,  his  casual  informant 
will  probably  be  unable  to  tell.  P'or  ninety  years  now,  this 
good  work,  like  her  other  good  works,  has  been  going  on ;  and 
thus,  during  that  lengthened  period,  many  a  respectable  aged 
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woman  has  been  saved  from  either  the  workhouse  or  slow  star- 
vation, and  enabled  to  close  her  life  in  ease,  ministered  to  by 
the  good  nuns  of  the  Presentation  order. 

The  establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  for  fallen  women,  to 
be  supported  by  the  labour  of  the  inmates,  was  her  next  under- 
taking; but  this  she  was  not  destined  to  accomplish.  Her 
mission  had  been  already  fulfilled ;  and  it  was  time  she  should 
be  called  to  her  reward.  In  the  commencement  of  1784,  an 
incessant  cough  and  other  ailments  gave  warning  of  her  ap- 
proaching end.  Thenceforward  she  rapidly  declined ;  and  on 
April  26  of  that  year,  fortified  by  the  rites  of  the  church,  and 
surrounded  by  her  little  community,  to  whom,  on  being  urged 
to  say  something,  she  addressed,  as  her  last  exhortation,  the 
words,  '  Love  one  another  as  you  have  hitherto  done,'  she 
calmly  expired  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirtieth  of  her  heroic  career  of  charity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  her  latter  years.  Miss  Nagle 
ceased  to  cherish  her  dear  Ursulines.  To  the  close  of  her  life 
it  was  her  great  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  them ;  and,  every 
Saturday,  she  devoted  some  time  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children  in  their  schools.  In  the  fine  convent  of  the  order 
at  Blackrock,  may  be  seen  an  interesting  life-sized  portrait  of 
this  venerable  lady.  She  is  represented  in  a  plain  black  dress, 
with  a  white  muslin  cap,  seated  in  the  school-room,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  poor  girls  whom  she  is  instructing. 
In  the  features  mildness  and  benevolence  are  the  predominant 
characteristics.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  her 
life,  on  viewing  this  portrait,  will  naturally  revert  to  the  days 
when  the  figure  before  them,  a  gray-headed  woman,  prema- 
turely old,  and  very  plainly  attired,  was  a  much-admired  belle 
in  the  salons  of  Paris,  under  the  brilliant  regime  of  Louis  XV. 

After  Miss  Nagle's  death,  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation 
fully  carried  out  the  precepts,  and  acted  up  to  the  example, 
bequeathed  them  by  their  beloved  foimdress.  So  abundant 
was  the   fruit  of   their    labours,  that    the    Bishops    of   other 
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dioceses  were  anxious  that  the  good  work  should  be  extended 
to  their  flocks.  With  a  view  to  this,  Doctor  Moylan,  Bishop  of 
Cork,  made  application  to  the  Holy  See  for  its  approval  of  the 
congregation,  which,  thus  far,  had  existed  only  by  episcopal 
sanction. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  no  religious  order  or  congregation 
can  be  permanently  established  or  extended,  unless  it  is  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Pope,  who,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  fully 
informed  and  satisfied  as  to  its  scope,  objects,  and  rule  and 
constitutions.  Then,  if,  after  the  experience  of  some  years' 
further  working,  it  is  still  approved  of,  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  See. 

Conformably  with  the  petition  thus  made  to  him.  Pope  Pius 
VI.  addressed  a  brief,*  under  date  September  3, 1791,  to  Francis, 
Bishop  of  Cork,  approving  of  the  pious  institute  of  Charitable 
Instruction,  established  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  authorizing 
him  to  extend  the  same  to  all  other  cities,  towns,  and  places 
in  Ireland,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinaries.^  The  brief 
directed  that  the  religious  should  observe  rules  and  constitu- 
tions approaching,  as  near  as  possible,  to  those  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  Ursula,  and,  also  that,  having  completed  the  time  of 
probation,  they  should  make  simple  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  and  a  vow  of  persevering  in  the  said  holy  pur- 
pose of  charitable  instruction.  The  nature  of  simple  and  solemn 
vows  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  a  few  years,  the  mother  house  in  Cork  sent  forth  five  colo- 
nies, which,  among  many  others,  are,  to  this  day,  flourishing- 
institutions  ;  viz.,  to  Killarney,  in  1793  ;  Greorge's  Hill,  Dublin, 
in  1794  ;  the  northern  district  of  the  City  of  Cork,  in  1799 ;  and 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  both  in  1800. 

In  the  year  1805  it  appeared  desirable  to  the  Bishops,  and  to 

'  Papnl  Bulls  and  Briefs.     See  Appendix  III. 

"^  Ordinaries.  An  ordinary  is  one  having  ordinary  or  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion in  matters  ecclesiastical,  such  as  a  Bi.shop  in  his  diocese,  or  the  dean  or 
vicar-capitular,  should  the  see  be  vacant. 
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the  several  communities  themselves,  that,  to  meet  the  educational 
necessities  of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  insure  the  consolidation  and 
perpetuity  of  the  institute,  it  should  be  formed  into  a  religious 
order,  with  solemn  vows  and  a  law  of  enclosure,  and  should 
confine  itself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  charitable  instruction, 
necessarily  omitting  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick  poor 
in  the  public  hospitals  and  their  own  homes,  which  heretofore  . 
formed  part  of  its  objects.  Accordingly,  application  haWng 
been  made  to  the  Holy  See,  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.,  on 
April  9,  1 805,  issued  a  brief  addressed  to  his  venerable  brother, 
Francis  Bishop  of  Cork,  approving  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Pious  Instruction  being  transferred  from  the  state  of 
members  of  a  simple  congregation  to  that  of  a  religious  order, 
under  the  title  and  invocation  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  their  being  admitted,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  probation,  to  the  profession  of  solemn  vows,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fourth  vow,  namely,  that  of  educating  and 
instructing  young  girls,  especially  the  poor,  in  the  precepts 
and  rudiments  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  brief  recites,  at  fiiU 
length,  the  rules  and  constitutions,  confirms  the  same,  and 
directs  that  the  religious  in  future  shall  live  under  these  rules, 
be  subject  to  the  ordinary,  and  observe  the  law  of  enclosure. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  that  it  is  only  enclosed  or 
cloistered  nuns,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  Carmelites,  Domini- 
canesses of  the  second  order.  Poor  Clares,  Augustinians,  the 
other  ancient  orders,  the  Ursulines,  and  the  Presentation  Nuns 
above-mentioned,  are  religious  orders.  Those  who  go  out  to 
minister  to  the  sick,  to  visit  hospitals,  to  relieve  the  poor  in 
their  own  homes,  and  to  fulfil  other  extern  offices  of  charity,  are 
congregations.  This  is  the  general  rule.  However,  there  are 
a  few  institutes,  such  as  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  ob- 
serving the  law  of  enclosure,  which  are  simply  congregations. 

The  vows  taken  by  nuns  belonging  to  religious  orders,  bound 
by  a  law  of  enclosure,  and  thus  entirely  segregated  from  the 
world,  are  called  solemn  vows,  and  are  invariably  taken  for  life. 
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To  constitute  a  solemn  vow,  it  must  be  prescribed  and  accepted 
as  such  by  the  Holy  See. 

The  vows  taken  by  the  members  of  religious  congregations, 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  bound  by  the  law  of 
enclosure,  and  are  a  later  institution  in  the  Church,  are  called 
simple  vows.  Simple  vows  are  either  for  life,  or  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  for  one  year.  Thus,  the  Irish  Sisters  of 
Charity,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, take  simple  vows  for  life  ;  while  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  take  simple  vows  for  one  year  only, 
annually  renewable.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
a  simple  vow  is  fully  as  binding  as  a  solemn  vow,  in  the  religious 
life. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EULES  AND  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  PRESENTATION  ORDER. 

Elles  ont  leurs  regies,  et  ces  regies  sont  des  ailes  dont  elles  se  servent 
pour  voler  a  Dieu,  quaud  ellea  ont  le  bonheur  de  lea  pratiquer  arec  fidelity. 
— Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

As  there  is  no  better  exponent  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  spirit 
of  religious  institutes  than  their  rules  and  constitutions,  and 
as,  moreover,  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  all  congregations 
and  orders  of  religious  women  are  essentially  the  same,  I  now 
invite  my  readers  to  examine,  with  me,  those  of  the  Presentation 
order — the  order  of  which  we  are  now  treating ;  and  from  this 
examination,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  learn  more  about  conventual 
institutions  than  they  could  learn  from  any  other  source. 

These  particular  rules  and  constitutions  were,  in  obedience  to 
his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VI.,  carefully  drawn  up,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Doctor  Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork,  as  closely 
as  possible  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  Institute  of  Saint 
Ursula,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  transmitted  to 
him,  for  the  purpose,  by  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide.^      As  we  have  seen, '  they  were  subsequently  submitted 

*  Brief  of  September  3,  1791,  quoted  page  42. 

'  The  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order  are  signed: — 

*  *  Francis  Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork. 

Cork,  August  15,  1793. 

We  the  undersigned  approve  of  the  foregoing  Rules  and  Constitutions. 

*  Richard  O'Reilly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  &c. 

*  John  Thomas  Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  &c. 

*  Thomas  Bray,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Sec. 

*  Edward  Dillon,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  4S:c. 

*  James  Caulfield,  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

*  .Tames  Lanigan,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

*  Charles  Sugrue,  Bishop  of  Kerry.' 
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to  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  alludes  to  them  as  '  completed  with 
the  utmost  care '  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  '  corroborated  by 
the  weighty  suffrages '  of  other  Irish  bishops ;  '  and  after 
having  been  with  mature  deliberation  examined  by  the  Cardi- 
nals of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,'  they 
were  confirmed  by  his  Holiness.' 
They  commence  as  follows  : — ■ 

1.  The  Sisters  admitted  into  this  Religious  Congregation,  besides  the 
principal  and  general  end  of  all  Religious  Orders,  such  as  particularly 
attending  to  the  perfecting  of  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  must 
also  have  in  view  what  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  institute,  that 
is,  a  most  serious  application  to  the  instruction  of  poor  female  children 
in  the  principles  of  Religion  and  Christian  Piety.  In  undertaking  this 
very  arduous,  but  meritorious  task,  the  Sisters,  whom  God  is  graciously 
pleased  to  call  to  this  state  of  perfection,  shall  encourage  themselves, 
and  animate  their  fervour  and  zeal,  by  the  example  of  their  Divine 
Master,  who  testified  on  all  occasions  a  tender  love  for  little  children, 
expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  on  their  approaching  Him,  and  declareth 
that  Whosoever  receiveth  these  little  ones  in  His  name  receiveth  Himself. 
They  shall  also  consider,  that  in  cultivating  the  tender  minds  of  young 
children,  by  impressing  on  them  a  horror  for  vice  and  the  love  of  virtue, 
and  by  instructing  them  in  the  duties  of  religion,  they  are  associated 
to  the  functions  of  those  heavenly  spirits,  whom  God  has  appointed 
guardian  angels,  to  watch  over  and  direct  them  in  the  ways  of  eternal 
siilvation. 

2.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Sisters,  to  teach  the  children  daily 
the  Catechism,  which  they  shall  explain  to  them  briefly  and  simply, 
adapting  their  language  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children. 

3.  They  shall  teach  the  children  to  offer  themselves  up  to  God  from 
the  first  use  of  reason,  and,  when  they  awake  in  the  morning,  to  raise 
up  their  hearts  to  Him,  adore  his  Sovereign  Majesty,  return  thanks  to 
Him  for  all  his  favours,  and  arm  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
They  shall  instruct  them  how  to  offer  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  to  God's  glory,  implore  his  grace  to  know  and  love  Him,  and 
to  fulfil  his  commandments,  how  they  are  to  examine  their  consciences 
every  night,  and  to  honour  and  respect  their  parents. 


'  Apobtolic  Brief  of  April  9,  1805.  The  same  care  and  mature  delibera- 
tion uniformly  characterize  the  proceedings  of  the  IIol}'  See  in  nil  important 
mutters;  such  as  this. 
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4.  They  shall  teach  them  how  to  prepare  for  Confession,  and  to  con- 
fess their  sins  with  aU  aincerity  and  contrition.  They  shall  be  ever 
attentive  to  dispose  them  for  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  and  for 
their  first  Communion. 

5.  As  the  Poor  are  the  main  object  and  particular  end  of  this  pious 
institute,  it  is  hereby  enacted  as  a  statute,  inviolably  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Sisters  of  this  religious  institute  shall  admit  none  into  their 
schools  but  poor  children :  nor  can  they  receive  money  or  any  other 
temporal  emolument  for  instruction,  contenting  themselves  %vith  the 
glorious  retribution  promised  to  those  who  instruct  many  to  justice. 

6.  Should,  however,  this  institute  be  established  in  villages,  or 
country  towns  where  there  are  no  proper  schools  for  the  education  of 
girls,  then  it  may  be  allowed,  with  the  express  leave  and  approbation 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  admit  the  children  of  persons  in  easy 
circumstances  into  their  schools ;  but  the  emoluments  received  on  those 
occasions  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Sisters,  but  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  children.  If  the  poor  children  be  so  numerous  as  to 
require  the  whole  attention  of  the  Sisters,  they  are  not,  under  any 
pretext,  to  charge  themselves  with  the  care  of  others.  Pensioners  or 
lodgers,  whether  young  or  old,  shall  not,  on  any  account,  be  received 
into  their  Convents,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  a  Foundress,  or  a 
very  principal  benefactress. 

In  reading  these  extracts,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  a  nun,  as  a  point  of  duty,  scrupulously  obeys  the 
rules  and  constitutions  of  her  order,  as  if  she  were  obeying  the 
voice  of  Grod.  Hence  we  may  imagine  with  what  zeal  and 
exactness  the  Sister  of  the  Presentation  carries  out  in  prac- 
tice the  precepts  here  embodied — how  devotedly  she  labours 
for  the  spiritual  and  secular  instruction  of  the  little  ones  com- 
mitted to  her  charge.  For  this,  she  has  entered  religion.  For 
this,  she  has  heroically  abandoned  the  world  and  its  enjoyments, 
riches,  and  home,  and  family  ties.  For  six  hours  a  day,  in  a 
crowded  school-room,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
and  year  after  year,  for  many  long  years,  she  devotes  herself  to 
the  same  monotonous  task.  As  we  casually  view  them  from  a 
distance,  there  appears  some  degree  of  romance  in  such  duties  ; 
but,  in  reality,  they  are  a  dull,  prosaic,  and  most  laborious  rou- 
tine.    Some  children  are  wayward  ;  some,  idle  and  inattentive  ; 
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some,  of  obtuse  intellect ;  the  parents  of  some  are  careless,  and, 
in  several  instances,  the  children  themselves  are  but  too  much 
inclined  to  be  irregular  in  their  attendance.  Then  fatigue,  or 
weakness,  or  ill-health,  may  come  upon  the  teacher.  But,  up- 
held by  a  supernatural  motive,  she  loves  her  arduous  duties  ; 
she  cheerfully  accepts  the  toil,  and  fatigue,  and  contradictions, 
and  disappointments  they  necessarily  entail ;  she  ever  remem- 
bers the  rules  and  constitutions ;  she  keeps  the  great  end  of 
her  vocation  steadily  in  view  ;  and  she  fervently  offers  up  her- 
self and  all  her  labours  to  Him  who  has  said,  '  Take  heed  that 
you  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  :  for  I  say  to  you,  that 
their  angels  in  heaven  always  see  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven.'  ^ 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Rules  and  Constitutions,  having 
immediate  reference  to  '  the  schools,'  is  of  much  interest.  It 
runs  thus : — 

Of  the  Schools. 

1.  The  schools  for  the  poor  children  shall  be  within  the  enclosure, 
and  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  religious  capable  of  attend- 
ing, Avithout  too  much  overcharging  or  distressing  themselves. 

2.  The  Sisters  appointed  by  the  Mother  Superior  to  attend  the 
schools  shall  with  all  zeal,  charity,  and  humility,  purity  of  intention 
and  confidence  in  God,  undertake  the  charge,  and  cheerfully  submit  to 
every  labour  and  fatigue  annexed  thereto,  mindful  of  their  vocation, 
and  of  the  glorious  recompense  attached  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duty. 

3.  When  the  mistresses  enter  the  schools  they  shall  lift  up  their 
hearts  to  God,  and  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  then  salute  Avith  all 
reverence  interiorly  the  Guardian  Angels  of  the  children,  recom- 
mending themselves  and  the  dear  little  ones  to  their  care  and  protection. 
They  shall  endeavour  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  sincere  devotion  to 
the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  real  presence  in  the  most  Holy 
Sacrament,  to  the  immaculate  Mother  of  God,  and  to  their  Guardian 
Angels. 


'  Matthew,  c.  xviii.  v.  10,     See  section  .3  of  Chapter  of 'the  Rules  and 
ConBtitutions/  on  the  Schools.     Infra. 
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4.  The  scholars  in  each  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  of  ten  or 

twelve,  according  to  their  total  number ;  and  over  every  class  the 
mistress  shall  appoint  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  most  regular 
scholars  as  a  superintendent,  to  watch  over  the  others,  to  keep  them  in 
order,  make  them  give  an  account  of  their  lessons  and  catechism, 
inform  her  of  the  absentees,  and  acquaint  her  of  any  impropriety  they 
may  be  guilty  of,  either  in  or  out  of  school. 

5.  In  every  school  there  shall  be  a  book,  in  which  the  mistress  shall 
register  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children  at  their  entrance,  the  names 
of  their  parents,  their  occupations  in  life,  and  places  of  abode,  and  the 
year,  month,  and  day  in  which  the  children  were  received  into  the 
school. 

6.  The  children  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  needlework,  and 
spinning.'  The  hours  of  the  school  shall  be,  in  the  morning,  fix)m  nine 
until  twelve  and  a  quarter ;  and  in  the  evening  from  one  till  half-past 
three  o'clock. 

7.  At  a  quarter  before  twelve,  silence  shall  be  observed  in  the 
schools,  to  accustom  the  children  to  recollect  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  God  ;  and  to  aflford  the  Sisters  an  opportimity  of  making  their  par- 
ticular examen.*  Then  the  Angelas  Domini,  with  the  acts  of  contrition, 
faith,  hope  and  charity,  shall  be  said. 

8.  HaLf-an-hour  before  school  breaks  up  in  the  evening,  a  spiritual 
lecture  shall  be  delivered  to  the  children  out  of  some  instructive  book, 
suited  to  their  capacity ;  or  a  meditation  not  too  sublime  for  their 
understanding,  in  order  thus  to  forward  and  direct  them  in  true  and 
solid  piety.  For  this  purpose  such  books  alone  shall  be  chosen,  as 
shall  be  deemed  proper  and  approved  of  by  the  Ordinary.  The  day's 
studies  to  conclude  by  prayer. 

9.  The  schools  shall  be  kept  as  clean  and  as  airy  as  possible.  The 
Mother  Superior,  or  her  assistant,  shall  visit  them  at  least  once  a  week. 

10.  This  section  simply  specifies  the  times  of  vacation. 

11.  On  the  days  of  vacation,  and  whenever  the  Sisters  are  disengaged 
from  the  schools,  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  instruct  such  poor 
ignorant  women  as  may  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  parochial 
clergy,  in  their  prayers  and  the  principal  mysteries  of  religion,  in  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  of  his  Church,  in  the  acts  of  contrition, 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  in  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  good 
confession  and  a  worthy  communion. 


*  When  these  rules  were  drawn  up,  there  was  a  spinning  wheel  in  every 
poor  man's  house. 

'  Examen.    Examination  of  conscience. 
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Besides  the  active  duties  of  charity  here  referred  to,  the 
rules  and  constitutions  treat,  at  length,  of  the  paramount  obli- 
gation, incumbent  on  the  Sisters,  of  labouring,  assiduously  and 
incessantly,  in  the  sanctification  of  their  own  souls.  There  are 
several  chapters  bearing  on  this  important  subject;  such  as 
those  on  the  office  and  mental  prayer,  on  the  religious  vows, 
on  spiritual  retreats  and  the  annual  renewal  of  vows,  on  the 
employment  of  time,  on  humility,  on  union  and  charity,  and 
on  the  perfection  of  their  ordinary  actions.  Of  these  it  will 
suffice  here  to  quote  the  two  last,  in  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  others  are  comprised,  and  which  appropriately  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  the  religious  life — that  spirit  which  animates  all 
orders  and  congregations  of  women  in  these  countries. 

The  other  chapters  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to,  in  their 
places  further  on. 

Of  the  Perfection  of  the  Ordinary  Actions   of   the  Sisters,  and 

OF    THE    intention    THEY    SHOULD    HAVE    IN    PERFORMING    THEM. 

1.  The  perfection  of  the  Religious  Soul  depends  not  so  much  on 
doing  extraordinary  actions,  as  on  doing  extraordinarily  well  the  or- 
dinary actions  and  exercises  of  every  day.  In  this  particularly  consists 
the  difference  between  the  perfect  and  imperfect  in  every  religious 
community.  Their  daily  duties  and  exercises  are  common,  and  the 
same  for  all — the  manner  of  performing  them  distinguishes  the  one 
from  the  other. 

2.  The  Sisters  of  this  religious  congregation  shall  therefore  en- 
deavour to  acquit  themselves  of  the  ordinary  duties  and  functions  of 
their  institute  with  all  possible  care  and  attention,  according  to  the 
advice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  good  you  ought  to  do,  do  it  xvell ; 
viz.  their  daily  prayers,  their  examen  of  conscience,  their  assisting  at 
mass,  their  office,^  spiritual  lectures,  school  duties,  meals,  recreations, 
and  their  respective  employments.  By  performing  all  and  every  one 
of  these  duties  well,  they  shall  perfect  themselves,  and  their  day  shall 
he  full  of  merit  and  good  works. 

3.  But  in  order  to  perform  these  ordinary  exercises  tvell,  with  a 
view  to  their  own  perfection,  they  must,  in  doing  them,  have  the 
purest  intention  of  pleasing  God.     God,  and  God  alone,  must  be  the 


'  OfRce.     Certain  prayers  and  psalnr*  recited  by  all  nuns,  every  day. 
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principal  motive  of  all  their  actions.  It  is  this  pure  intention  of  pleasing 
God,  that  characterizes  the  good  work,  and  renders  it  valuable  and  meri- 
torious. Without  this,  the  most  laborious  functions  of  the  institute, 
the  greatest  austerities,  the  most  heroic  actions  and  sacrifices  are  of 
little  value,  and  are  divested  of  that  merit  which  flows  from  a  pure 
and  upright  intention  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  accom- 
panied by  it,  actions,  which  are  the  most  trivial  and  indifferent  in 
themselves,  become  virtuous,  valuable,  and  meritorious  of  eternal  life. 
Nothing  is  lost — every  work  and  action  fructifies — the  religious  soul 
enriches  herself  every  moment,  and  lays  up  treasures  of  glory  for  an 
endless  eternity. 

4.  The  Sisters  should  consider  this  purity  of  intention  in  all  their 
works,  not  merely  as  a  simple  practice  of  piety,  but  as  an  essential  duty 
of  religion.  They  shall  therefore  most  studiously  watch  over  them- 
selves, and  guard  against  the  insinuations  of  subtle  self-love,  lest  they 
lose  the  merit  of  their  labours  and  good-works,  by  self-complacency 
or  vain  glory,  or  by  having  some  other  motive  or  end  in  view  in  their 
actions  than  to  please  the  Almighty  God.  They  are  never  to  act  from 
mere  inclination,  whim,  or  caprice,  much  less  from  passion  ;  but  their 
every  action  should  be  performed  with  regularity  and  exactness  in  all 
its  circumstances,  and,  with  the  utmost  fervour,  be  referred  by  them 
solely  to  the  Divine  honour  and  glory,  in  union  with  the  most  holy 
actions  and  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  shall  therefore  not 
only  make  a  general  ofiering,  in  the  morning,  to  God  of  the  works  and 
actions  of  the  day,  but  also,  at  the  commencement  of  every  action  in 
particular,  purify  their  motive,  by  offering  it  up  to  God,  having 
always  in  mind  and  engraved  on  their  hearts,  this  important  advice  of 
the  Apostle, —  Whether  you  eat,  or  whether  you  drink,  or  whatever  else 
you  do,  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  The  means  by  which  the  Sisters  may  preserve  this  purity  of 
intention,  and  perform  well  all  their  actions,  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, are: — 1.  To  perform  all  their  actions  in  the  presence  of 
God,  considering  that  God  sees  them,  and  that  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  these  works  He  will  pronounce  sentence  on  them,  2.  To 
do  every  work  in  particular,  as  if  it  were  the  onJy  work  they  had  to  do. 
By  this  they  will  avoid  all  hurry  and  precipitation  in  their  actions. 
3.  To  do  the  duties  and  works  of  every  day,  as  if  that  day  were  to  be 
the  last  of  their  mortal  life ;  ever  mindful  of  this  advice  of  their 
Heavenly  Spouse,  Watch — be  always  prepared — you  know  not  the  day 
nor  the  hour,  in  which  you  may  he  called  upon. 

■  2 
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On  Union  and  Charity. 

1.  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you. — This  was  the  special  com- 
mand of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  Apostles ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  divine  precept,  inseparably  united  as  it  is  with  the  grand  precept 
of  the  love  of  God,  consists,  according  to  the  Apostle,  the  plenitude  of 
the  Law.  This  mutual  love  our  blessed  Saviour  desires  may  be  so 
perfect  as  to  resemble,  in  some  manner,  the  love  and  union  which 
subsist  between  himself  and  his  Heavenly  Father.  This  He  inculcated, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  at  the  last  conference  of  his  mortal  life  with  his 
beloved  disciples.  This  was  his  last  dying  injunction,  which,  as  a 
most  valuable  legacy.  He  bequeathed  to  all  his  followers ;  and  by  this 
they  were  to  prove  themselves  to  be  really  his  disciples. 

2.  This  mutual  union  and  love  should,  therefore,  eminently  cha- 
racterize religious  souls.  This  should  distinguish  them  above  all 
others,  as  faithful  spouses  and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Sisters 
of  this  pious  institute,  founded  and  grounded  on  charity,  should  there- 
fore make  that  favourite  virtue  of  their  Divine  Master  their  own  most 
favourite  virtue.  This  they  should  study  to  maintain,  and  cherish  so 
perfectly  among  themselves  as  to  live  together  as  if  they  had  but  one 
heart  and  one  soul  in  God.  This  love  for  one  another  should  be  such 
as  to  emulate  the  love  and  union  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

3.  They  shall,  therefore,  in  conversation,  manners,  and  conduct, 
most  cautiously  avoid  whatever  may  in  the  least  disturb  their  union, 
or  lessen  in  the  smallest  degree  their  mutual  love  and  charity. 

4.  They  shall  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  help  and  assist  one 
another,  bearing  with  patience  and  charity  each  other's  defects,  weak- 
nesses, and  imperfections.  They  shall  never  enter  into  disputes  or 
altercations ;  but,  should  they  happen  to  differ  in  opinion  on  any 
subject,  they  shall  propose  their  reasons  with  coolness,  moderation, 
and  charity. 

The  above  extracts  from  the  Eules  and  Constitutions  of  the 
Presentation  Order  apply  equally  to  all  orders  and  congrega- 
tions. In  reading  them,  even  the  most  unreflecting  must  be 
convinced  that  the  great  essential  of  a  religious  life — the  sanc- 
tifying of  one's  own  soul,  the  constant  aiming  at  perfection — 
is  a  powerful  aid  towards  fulfilling  and  carrying  out,  perse- 
veringly  to  the  end,  those  active  duties  of  charity  to  their 
neighbours  which  the  Sisters  have  undertaken.  What  paid 
servants,  what  volunteers,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  zealous, 
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whose  attention  is  divided  between  such  duties  and  worldly 
affairs,  can  discharge  the  holy  ofl&ces  of  Christian  charity  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  ever  discharged  by  those  who 
devote  their  whole  lives,  their  every  thought,  and  every  aspi- 
ration, to  the  performance  of  those  offices,  from  the  sole  motive 
of  the  love  of  Grod  ? 

The  Presentation  is  essentially  and  exclusively  an  order  for 
the  education  of  the  poor.  Although  this  is  not  the  main 
function  of  several  other  orders  and  congregations  of  religious 
women,  they  nearly  all  have  poor-schools,  and  follow  the  same 
system,  or  one  like  it.  We  have  seen  what  that  system  is,  as 
set  forth  in  the  rules  and  constitutions.  In  the  next  chapter 
I  propose  that  we  examine  it  in  its  results. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A   VISIT    TO    A    CONVENT. 


Le  plus  bel  6loge  que  nous  pourrions  faire  de  la  vie  monastique  seroit  de 
presenter  le  catalogue  des  travaux  auxquels  elle  s'est  consacree.  La  religion, 
laissant  a  notre  coeur  le  soin  de  nos  joies,  comme  une  tendre  mere,  ne  s'est 
mel6e  que  du  soulagement  de  nos  douleurs ;  mais  dans  cette  ceuvre  immense 
et  difficile,  elle  a  appel^  tons  ses  fils  et  toutes  ses  fiUes  a  son  secours. — 
Chateaubeiand. 

I  NOW  ask  my  readers  to  accompany  me  to  the  South  Presenta- 
tion Convent,  in  Douglas  Street,  Cork — the  first  house  of  the 
order,  built  by  the  foundress,  one  hundred  years  ago.' 

We  ring  at  the  gate ;  we  are  immediately  admitted  by  the 
portress,  and  present  our  cards  or  letter  of  introduction.  We 
ascend  a  few  steps,  and  are  shown  along  a  flagged  passage  in 
the  open  air,  scrupulously  clean,  passing  a  handsome  chapel  on 
the  left,  lately  erected  from  the  designs  of  Groldie,  the  material 
being  the  local  old  red  sandstone,  with  limestone  dressings. 
We  enter  an  old-fashioned  hall-door,  and  are  shown  up  stairs 
into  a  poorly-furnished  reception-room,  where,  as  in  all  parts  of 
the  convent,  '  holy  poverty '  is  conspicuous.  We  have  not  long 
to  wait.  A  nun  appears,  salutes  us  politely,  and  is  most  happy 
in  complying  with  our  request  to  be  permitted  to  see  the 
schools.  Fortunately  for  this  purpose,  our  hour  is  well  chosen 
- — eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  first  enter  a  room,  in 
which  are  a  number  of  grown  girls,  engaged  in  plain  needle- 
work, and  knitting ;  occupations  sure  to  be  useful  to  them  in 
after-Ufe.     Work  of  this  kind  alternates  with  their  religious 

*  As  we  have  seen.  Miss  Nagle  built  this  convent  for  the  Ursulines  in 
1771.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  since  rebuilt  j  but  some  of  the  old 
rooms  have  been  preserved. 
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and  secular  instruction.  Around  the  room  are  a  number  of  the 
excellent  maps  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  annual 
aid  of  which  is  availed  of  by  the  nuns,  for  the  payment  of  moni- 
tresses  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  such  extensive  schools. 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  Constitutions  of  the  order,  the 
nuns  do  not  use  one  farthing  of  this  money  for  themselves. 
The  girls  immediately  stand  up  on  our  entrance.  They  are  all 
cleanly,  with  their  hair  neatly  arranged,  which  is  notable  in 
all  the  class-rooms  ;  and,  what  particularly  strikes  us,  they  do 
not  stare  at  the  visitors,  but  go  on  quietly  with  their  work,  as 
if  no  strangers  were  present.  We  are  introduced  to  the  nun, 
who  presides  over  this  room  ;  and  she,  with  the  uniform  polite- 
ness that  characterizes  every  member  of  the  commimity  we 
meet,  gives  us  all  information  we  desire  as  to  the  work,  in- 
struction, general  attendance,  and  other  matters  of  the  kind. 
With  the  next  room,  we  are  equally  pleased.  Here  the  girls 
are  at  their  books,  under  their  several  monitresses,  superin- 
tended by  one  of  the  Sisters,  and  appear  iio  less  attentive  and 
orderly.     And  so  on,  with  the  other  classes. 

Last,  we  enter  the  Infant  School — a  most  interesting  and 
pleasing  sight.  Foiu-  hundred  little  girls,'  ranging  from 
three  years  old  up  to  seveUj  are  closely  seated  in  rows, 
one  above  the  other,  commencing  at  the  floor,  and  gradu- 
ally ascending,  up  to  a  considerable  height  against  the 
wall,  opposite  to  which  We  stand.  Here  we  have  many 
peering  little  eyes,  joyous  and  sparkling,  lighting  up  a  sea 
of  bright  faces,  among  which  ifrequently  occurs  a  type  of 
beauty,  which  a  painter  would  gladly  seize  and  transfer  to 
canvas,  as  the  ideal  of  innocent  early  childhood.  We  ask  our- 
selves. How  are  these  lively  little  creatures  taught — how  is  it 
possible  to  fix  their  attention  ?  They  may  be  amnsed ;  they 
may  be  kept  in  good  humour.  Indeed,  this  latter  is  evident : 
not  a  tear,  not  a  cry — all  are  buoyant  and  happy.  But  we  are 
not  long  left  in  doubt  on  the  subject.     At  a  signal  from  the 

*  In  summer,  the  numbers  in  this  Infant  ^hool  mount  to  five  hundred. 
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nun  they  are  all  attention — calm  and  collected  as  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  I  They  go  through  their  exercises,  with  wonderful  pre- 
cision— now  reciting,  now  singing,  and  in  excellent  time — all 
accompanied  by  appropriate  gestures. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  complete  control  under  which  they 
are  held  by  the  presiding  mistress ;  and  we  are  delighted  at  a 
system  so  admirably  calculated  to  interest  and  amuse,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  conveys  much  suitable  information  to 
children  so  very  young,  and  forms  their  tender  minds  to  habits 
of  order  and  discipline.  Here,  indeed,  are  we  gratified  beyond 
measure.  The  same  routine  goes  on  every  day.  For  six  hours, 
these  little  innocents  are  kept  off  the  streets,  and  lovingly 
taught  and  cared  for.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  they  pass  the 
age  of  seven,  they  are  transferred  to  the  upper  schools ;  and  a 
fresh  succession  of  infants  take  their  places. 

Seven  hundred  girls  are  the  full  complement  attending  the 
schools  of  this  convent.*  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  taught 
needlework,  reading,  writing,  and  other  matters  suitable  to 
their  condition  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  they  are  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  their  religion.  As  we  move  through  the 
convent,  several  of  the  nuns  express  their  regret  to  us,  that 
there  are  still  many  girls  outside,  whose  parents  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Additional  buildings,  however,  are  required  to  accommodate  a 
greater  number.  The  good  Sisters  do  not  think  of  themselves  ; 
they  little  regard  any  increase  of  labour  ;  their  sole  anxiety  is 
to  extend  as  much  as  possible  the  great  work  of  their  order — 
the  work  of  Charitable  Instruction.  And  this  great  work  has 
now  been  going  on  in  the  convent  for  one  hundred  years,  and 

'  Mr.  Scott  Coward,  Assistant  Commissioner,  observes : — '  The  South 
Presentation  Nuns,  Cork,  have  a  school  with  1,228  on  the  books,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  645,  for  a  greater  number  than  which,  however,  they 
have  no  accommodation,  which  occasions  much  overcrowding,  when  the 
weekly  average  rises,  as  it  does  in  every  school  during  certain  weeks  of  the 
year,  above  the  annual  average.' — '  lloyal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary 
Education,  Ireland,  Report  1870,'  vol.  ii.  p.  103, 
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will  go  on,  in  all  probability,  many  long  years  after  we  and  all 
our  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 

A  train  of  thought  here  naturally  suggests  itself.  The 
greater  part  of  these  girls  will  yet  be  wives  and  mothers.  Will 
they  not  the  better  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  station,  from  the 
early  training  in  the  convent  school  r  Will  they  not  secure 
the  same  advantages  of  education  to  their  daughters  as  they 
grow  up  ;  and  will  not  these,  in  their  turn,  do  the  same  for  their 
offspring ;  and,  thus,  for  many  generations,  will  not  the  good 
example  and  holy  teaching  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation 
entail  priceless  blessings  on  their  neighbourhood  and  the  whole 
city  ?  A  girl  educated  at  a  convent  school  may  be  married  to 
a  man  whose  early  training  has  been  neglected,  who  is  careless 
about  his  religious  duties,  who  is  but  too  ready  to  squander  his 
wages  in  drimken  dissipation.  She  has  been  well  groimded  in 
lessons  of  piety,  patience,  and  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 
She  may  be  sorely  tried  ;  her  patience  may  be  sadly  over- 
tasked ;  she  and  her  little  children  may  suffer  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  other  ills  entailed  by  her  husband's  misconduct. 
Nevertheless,  she  perseveres,  she  prays,  she  performs  her  duties, 
domestic  and  religious,  as  best  she  can  ;  and,  in  time,  not  un- 
frequently,  her  prayers,  and  patience,  and  example  will  be  sure 
to  effect  that  change  which  will  restore  the  whole  family  to 
competence  aiid  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  a  good  man,  what  a  blessing  a  wife 
who  has  been  so  educated — to  her  children,  what  a  blessing  a 
mother  who  has  been  thus  early  fitted  for  her  duties  I  To  her 
husband  every  day,  to  her  children,  as  they  grow  up,  how  bene- 
ficial the  silent  teaching  of  her  example  I  Bo  we  not  all  know, 
from  our  experience,  what  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil 
is  wielded  by  tlie  mother  of  a  family  ?  Her  family  circle  is 
her  kingdom.  Its  destiny  is  in  her  hands.  There,  she  is  the 
centre  of  the  system,  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  When  her  hus- 
band returns  from  his  work,  when  her  children  come  back  from 
school,  she  has  everything  orderly  in  their  humble  dwelling. 
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It  may  be  only  one  poor  room,  with  earthen  floor  and  bare 
walls,  yet  it  is  neat  and  well-swept.  The  fare  may  be  of  the 
plainest,  and,  even  so,  most  scanty,  yet  it  is  warm  and  comfort- 
ably set  forth.  She  may  have  her  difficulties  and  struggles, 
with  all  her  economy,  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  yet  she  wears 
a  cheerful  aspect.  In  the  hour  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  but 
too  often  darkening  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  her  woman's 
nature,  imbued  with  the  religious  principles  of  her  early 
training,  and  elevated  by  the  practice  of  a  Christian  life,  is 
brought  out  in  its  most  favourable  aspect.  Those  who  have 
seen  in  our  Irish  cities  the  wives  of  our  poor  workmen,  when 
death  is  present  in  their  humble  homes,  can  well  realize  this 
fact.  When  the  father  of  her  children  is  stricken  down,  when 
those  helpless  little  ones  are  deprived  of  their  daily  bread, 
when,  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,'  the  partner  of 
her  life  has  passed  away,  the  afflicted  widow  first  turns  to  Him 
whose  mercies  from  her  earliest  childhood  she  has  been  taught 
to  adore,  and  Christian  faith  and  hope  bring  light  and  consola- 
tion, where,  to  human  apprehension,  all  is  desolate  and  blank. 

If  a  good  wife  is  a  blessing  in  the  home  of  the  rich,  she  is, 
in  one  sense,  even  a  greater  blessing  to  the  poor  man ;  inas- 
much as  to  him,  poor  and  friendless  as  he  is,  her  place  cannot 
be  supplied.  '  A  good  wife  is  heaven^s  last  best  gift  to  man,' 
says  Jeremy  Taylor,  '  his  angel  and  minister  of  graces  innumer- 
able, his  gem  of  many  virtues,  his  casket  of  jewels.  Her  voice, 
the  sweetest  music ;  her  smiles,  the  brightest  day ;  her  kiss, 
the  guardian  of  his  safety,  the  balsam  of  his  life  ;  her  in- 
dustry, his  surest  wealth  ;  her  economy,  his  safest  steward  ;  her 
lips,  his  faithful  counsellors;  and  her  prayers,  the  ablest  ad- 
vocates of  heaven's  blessings  on  his  head.' 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  cm-se  to  a  poor  man  is  a  bad  wife ! 

'  In  Ireland,  among  Catholics,  without  any  exception  whatever,  the  priesl 
is  sent  for  when  there  is  danger  of  death,  and  the  dying  person  receives  the 
last  sacraments;  namely,  penance,  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  and  extreme 
unction.  No  matter  how  great  the  distance,  how  difficult  the  journey,  how 
inclement  the  season,  how  late  the  hour,  this  is  never  omitted. 
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What  a  curse,  not  alone  to  him,  but  to  his  children,  and  to 
society  at  large !  On  an  evil  so  palpable,  and  its  long  train  of 
sad  consequences,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell ;  nor  should  I  refer 
to  it  here,  save  as  an  additional  illustration  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  early  religious  training  of  our  female  poor. 

Strictly  speaking,  education  is  not  the  mere  imparting  of 
secular  knowledge.  It  is  the  formation  of  character.  Hence 
the  religious  element  should  largely  enter  into  all  education. 
Happily,  on  this  point,  all  religious  denominations  agree.  All 
would  have  the  youthful  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
morality  of  the  gospel.  Religion  teaches  us  to  worship  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  honour  our  parents,  to  give  good  example 
to  our  children,  and  train  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go,  to  obey  the  higher  powers,  to  respect  the  law,  to 
regard  the  rights  of  property,  to  love  our  neighbour,  to  succour 
the  needy,  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  be  patient  imder  suffer- 
ings and  poverty,  to  keep  our  passions  in  subjection — in  a  word, 
to  carry  out,  in  the  practice  of  our  lives,  the  benign  precepts  of 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

We  have  seen  how  largely  religion  enters  into  the  educational 
system  of  the  convent  schools ;  and  to  this  circimistance,  in  a 
great  measure,  must  be  attributed  the  strong  devotional  feeling, 
and  high  tone  of  morality  of  the  women  of  Ireland. 

'  It  is  another  tribute  justly  due  to  the  young  women  of  Ire- 
land,' says  Sir  John  Forbes,  *  to  record  their  singular  decorum 
and  modesty  of  demeanour,  and  their  general  propriety  of  con- 
duct. I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  giving  to  them 
decidedly  the  palm,  in  these  particulars,  over  the  rustic  damsels 
of  both  England  and  Scotland.'  ^ 

But  we  must  not  detain  our  kind  conductress.  We  next 
enter  a  portion  of  the  original  convent,  which  has  been  pre- 
served. In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  life-sized 
portrait  of  the  venerable  foimdress,   which  has  already  been 

*  'Memorandums  made  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1852/  by  Jobn 
Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  tj  her  Majesty's  Household,  vol.  L  p.  103 
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described.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  she  built  these  rooms, 
for  the  reception  of  a  religious  community — a  daring  act  at  the 
time,  when,  she  tells  us,  in  one  of  her  letters,'  she  '  built  it  as 
it  is,  in  order  not  to  have  it  noticed  as  a  convent.'  How 
different  now,  when  all  denominations  can  erect  their  houses  of 
religious  worship,  and  schools,  and  other  institutions,  without 
fear  of  molestation,  in  the  open  light  of  day  I 

We  next  pass  to  a  house  close  adjoining  the  convent — Miss 
Nagle's  asylum.  It  now  accommodates  forty  aged  females, 
who  are  comfortably  lodged,  and  boarded,  and  clothed,  and 
tended  by  the  Sisters,  with  that  affectionate  care  which  religion 
only  can  inspire.  We  are  interested  by  the  simple  history  of 
some  of  the  inmates.  Here  is  one,  who,  some  years  ago,  had 
a  respectable  shop  in  the  city ;  but,  as  time  went  on,  her  busi- 
ness declined,  and,  in  her  old  age  she  found  herself  without 
means  or  friends :  here  is  one  who  honourably  supported  herself 
by  her  industry,  until  she  was  stricken  with  sudden  blindness : 
and  here  is  a  tall  venerable  figure,  with  the  snows  of  more  than 
eighty  years  upon  her  head,  propped  up  with  pillows,  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  fire-side.  She  has  long  outlived  her  genera- 
tion ;  she  notices  not  our  presence ;  she  is  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  all  going  on  around  her ;  her  time  of  departure  is 
evidently  close  at  hand.  The  kind  greeting  which  the  nun 
has  for  each,  as  we  pass  along,  her  affectionate  inquiries  about 
their  ailments,  her  patient  attention  to  all  they  have  to  say, 
and  the  interest  with  which  she  dilates  to  us  upon  their  little 
histories,  impress  us  most  pleasingly.  No  trouble  nor  expense 
appears  to  be  spared  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  all 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  received  into  the  asylum.  This 
is  evinced  by  the  arrangements  of  the  refectory,  and  the  dor- 
mitory with  its  excellent  heating  apparatus,  and  the  special 
chapel  for  the  inmates,  where  mass  is  celebrated  for  them,  as 
many  are  too  aged  and  infirm  to  attend  tlie  chapel  of  the 
convent. 

»  Under  date  May  13, 1770. 
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In  this  convent  are  eight-and-twentj  nuns — ladies  who  have 
left  their  homes  and  all  that  the  world  can  bestow,  to  dwell  in 
obscurity,  voluntary  poverty,  and  self-denial,  and  devote  them- 
selves unceasingly  to  promoting  the  welfare,  temporal  and 
eternal,  of  their  poorer  fellow-creatures.  As  we  take  our  de- 
parture, we  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  an  ardent  wish,  that 
we  had  been  accompanied  in  our  visit  by  some  of  our  English 
fellow  subjects,  excellent  and  well-meaning  men,  but  sadly 
misinformed,  who  inveigh  against  convents,  and  would,  if  they 
had  the  power,  banish  from  these  kingdoms  institutions  which 
confer  such  great  and  lasting  benefits  on  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

The  North  Presentation  convent,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city,  is  equally  interesting.  It  numbers  about  twenty  religious, 
and  educates  800  poor  girls,  of  whom  .350  are  in  the  infant 
school — a  fine  building  recently  erected  for  the  nuns  by 
a  benevolent  citizen  of  Cork,  at  a  cost  of  800^. 

Of  the  Presentation  order,  there  are  52  convents  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  which  51  are  in  Ireland,  and  one  in  Live- 
sey  Street,  Manchester,  opened  in  1835. 

The  great  success  of  the  Sisters  in  the  gratuitous  education 
of  poor  girls  may  be  seen  in  a  visit  to  any  of  their  convents. 
In  addition  to  this  their  main  work,  the  convent  of  Saint 
Francis,  Cashel„  conducts  a  flourishing  certified  industrial 
school,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  foimd  in  Chapter  XVII. 
The  nuns  of  the  Manchester  convent  devote  themselves,  '  with 
admirable  zeal  and  self-sacrifice,'  to  teaching,  in  Saint  Patrick's 
schools,  in  Livesey  Street,  475  children,  and  are  among  those 
specially  mentioned  by  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  as 
successful  teachers  and  trainers  of  school  mistresses.  The  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  Presentation  convents  in  the  United  King- 
dom will  be  found  in  the  chapter  'Statistics  of  Convents,* 
further  on. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

OBJECTIONS   TO    CONVENTS. 
Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas. 


Juvenal. 


But  it  may  be  said — 'No  doubt,  in  convents,  such  as  that  just 
described,  there  is  an  unceasing  succession  of  good  works — 
works  of  great  public  usefulness  and  Christian  charity.  This 
is  not  denied.  But  are  all  the  inmates  happy  ?  Are  they 
free  agents  ?  Are  they  not,  in  some  instances,  treated  with 
harshness  and  caprice  ?  Nay,  would  not  some,  if  they  could, 
be  glad  to  escape  from  the  convent?  And,  consequently, 
ought  there  not  to  be  a  Government,  or  other,  commission,  with 
full  powers,  to  visit  all  convents,  separately  examine  the  nuns, 
and  liberate  those  who  are  immured  there  against  their  will  ? ' 

This  opens  up  a  most  important  branch  of  our  subject ;  and, 
if  my  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  accompany  me  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  satisfy  them,  that  such  apprehensions,  as  to  coercion 
and  durance  in  the  convents  of  these  kingdoms,  necessitating 
measures  of  State  intervention,  are  wholly  without  foundation, 
being  simply  the  result  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  and 
misconceptions  that  extensively  prevail. 

"When  a  young  lady  wishes  to  enter  a  convent — in  the  first 
instance,  she  consults  her  confessor ;  she  lays  before  him  the 
state  of  her  mind ;  and  he,  after  several  interviews,  and  on 
full  deliberation,  decides  as  to  whether  her  wish  is  a  mere 
passing  impulse  of  devotional  feeling,  or  a  vocation — that  is, 
a  call  by  God  to  a  religious  life.     If  the  latter,  tlie  young 
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lady,  by  her  confessor's  advice,  speaks  on  the  subject  to  her 
parents,  if  she  has  not  already  done  so,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing their  consent.  She  next  sees  the  Mother  Superior  of  the 
convent  which  she  desires  to  enter,  confides  the  matter  to 
her,  and  obtains  from  her  all  the  information  she  may  require 
as  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  institute.  After  this, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  or  his  delegate,  she  enters  the 
convent  as  a  postulant — that  is,  one  who  postulates  or  entreats 
to  be  admitted  into  the  order. 

The  postulant,  on  entering  the  convent,  assumes  a  plain 
black  stuff  dress  and  a  white  muslin  cap  ;  and  immediately 
enters  on  the  devotional  exercises,  and  special  duties  of  the 
institute — for  instance,  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools 
in  the  Presentation  order,  and  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the 
poor  and  sick  in  the  congregations  of  Charity  and  Mercy. 
Thus,  from  the  very  commencement,  she  becomes  habituated 
to  that  which  will  be  the  occupation  of  her  whole  future  life. 

After  six  months'  experience  as  a  postulant,  if  she  continues 
of  the  same  mind,  as  to  which  she  is  questioned  by  the  Bishop 
at  a  special  private  interview,  and  if  she  is  considered  by  her 
superiors  a  fit  subject  for  admission,  she  receives  the  habit  and 
the  white  veil,  at  the  interesting  and  solemn  ceremony  of  the 
Eeception.  After  this  she  has  two  years  more  of  probation,* 
when,  if  she  still  desires  to  enter  the  order,  as  to  which  she 
is  again  privately  questioned  by  the  Bishop,  one  month  before 
the  time  of  profession,  and  further,  if  she  is  still  considered 
a  fit  subject  by  the  superiors,  she  is  admitted  to  Profession, 
when  she  receives  the  black  veil,  and  takes  the  vows.* 

All  this  will  be  better  understood  by  my  readers,  on  perusal 
of  the  following  extracts  from  the  Eules  and  Constitutions  of 
the  Presentation  order  : — 

'  In  some  orders  the  time  of  probation  is  even  longer.  In  tlie  congreoa- 
tion  of  the  Scaurs  de  la  Charity,  it  is  five  years, 

'  Ceremonies  of  Religious  Reception  and  Profession.     See  Appendix  IV. 
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Of  the  Reception   of  Postulants,  their  Admission  to  the  Habit, 
AND  Religious  Profession. 

1.  Such  as  desire  to  enter  into  this  religious  order,  shall  be  pre- 
viously examined,  with  respect  to  their  Vocation,  by  the  Bishop  (or 
priest  delegated  by  him),  and  by  the  Mother  Superior,  the  Mother 
Assistant,  and  Mistress  of  Novices.  If  approved  of,  they  shall  be 
received  Postulants.  For  the  six  months  of  their  Postulation,  they 
shall  attend  the  schools  every  day  for  three  hours ;  the  remainder  of 
the  time  they  shall  employ  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  in  learning  such 
things  as  may  qualify  them  for  the  functions  of  the  institute,  according 
as  the  Mother  Superior  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Novices  shall  direct. 

2.  If  their  conduct  during  this  time  be  truly  humble,  and  conform- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  institute,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  solicit,  in 
Chapter,  the  Religious  Habit.  And  if  the  majority  of  votes,  which 
must  be  secret,  be  in  their  favour,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  it,  and 
begin  their  Novitiate,  provided  they  be  of  sufficient  age. 

3.  The  time  of  their  Novitiate  shall  continue  two  entire  years.  (The 
Bishop  can,  however,  in  extraordinary  cases,  reduce  it  to  one  year.) 
The  first  six  months  shall  be  employed  chiefly  in  spiritual  exercises, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  institute.  They 
shall  afterwards  attend  more  closely  to  the  schools,  and  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  children.  Two  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  their  probation,  they  shall,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Mother  Superior,  present  their  request,  in  Chapter,  to  be  received  to 
Profession.  If  the  Chapter  accede  thereto,  a  scrutiny  shall  be  m.ade 
with  white  and  black  beans,  and  if  the  majority  of  votes  shall  be  in 
their  favour,  they  shall  spend  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  their  pro- 
bation, as  circumstances  may  allow,  in  prayer  and  other  spiritual 
exercises.^ 

"We  have  it  further  prescribed,  in  the  chapter  on  the  duties 
of  the  Mother  Superior,  that  she  'shall  take  care  that  every 

^  This  voting  by  the  professed  nuns,  as  to  the  admission  of  the  postulant 
to  the  habit,  and  of  the  novice  to  the  profession,  is  conducted  with  due 
solemnity,  and  preparatory  prayers,  to  invoke  the  light  of  heaven  on  their 
decision.  It  is  the  rule  in  such  orders  as  the  Presentation,  the  Ursulines, 
and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  which  eac'i  convent  is  self-governing.  But  in 
orders  or  congregations,  in  which  tliere  is  a  generalate,  such  as  the  Nuns  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  or  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  decision  lies  with  the 
Superioress  General  and  her  council,  under  whom  the  novitiate  is  made  in 
the  mother-house. 
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Novice  be  examined  by  the  Bishop,  or  his  delegate,  one  montli 
before  the  time  of  her  profession.' 

Here  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  young  lady's  vocation 
examined  into  and  carefully  considered  by  her  confessor,  who, 
of  all  persons,  has  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  her  mind 
and  disposition,  and  on  whom,  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
in  a  matter  of  such  moment  to  his  penitent  and  the  religious 
community  she  may  enter,  there  devolves  a  serious  respon- 
sibility. Xext,  Ave  have  her  examination  with  respect  to  her 
vocation  by  the  Bishop,  first,  before  she  receives  the  habit,  and 
secondly,  towards  the  close  of  her  time  of  probation — namely, 
one  month  before  she  is  professed.  Then,  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  probation,  two  years  and  a  half,  she  goes  througli 
all  the  spiritual  exercises,  performs  tlie  several  duties,  and, 
in  a  word,  leads  the  life  of  a  nun.  All  this  time,  she  is 
instructed  and  directed  by  the  Mistress  of  Novices,  who  is 
invariably  a  member  of  the  community,  distinguished  by 
prudence,  piety,  and  aptitude  for  her  important  oflSce.  During 
the  same  period,  she  is  tried  in  humility,  in  patience,  in 
obedience.  In  fact,  she  is  well  tested  in  those  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  the  forming  of  a  good  religious.  All  nuns 
pass  through  a  severe  ordeal  in  the  novitiate.  It  is  the  hardest 
time  of  a  nun's  life.  In  it,  she  learns  that  those  who  would 
enter  the  cloister  must  leave  outside  all  pride  and  vainglory, 
all  petulance  and  impatience,  all  self-will  and  self-love.  In 
it,  also,  as  we  have  seen,  she  has  her  full  share  of  the  laboms 
and  occupations  of  the  community,  whether  in  the  work 
of  charitable  instruction,  or  in  the  service  of  the  sick,  poor, 
and  ignorant,  or  in  other  functions  of  charity.  Thus,  she 
has  two  years  and  a  half  trial  of  the  state  of  life  she  wishes 
to  enter.  Up  to  the  day  of  her  profession,  she  may,  at  any 
moment,  leave  the  convent.  Should  she  discover  that  she 
really  has  not  a  religious  vocation,  or,  should  the  laboiu-s  and 
austerities  of  the  order  disagree  with  her  health,  there 
is    nothing    to    prevent    her    returning    to    her    home,    and 
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re-entering  the  world.  I  am  acquainted  with  some  ladies  who 
have  done  so.  They  uniformly  speak  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  convent  and  its  inmates,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the 
state  of  life  for  those  whose  vocation  it  is. 

Then  there  is  another  safeguard.  The  professed  nuns,  all 
experienced  in  the  nature,  duties,  and  obligations  of  the 
religious  state,  or  the  Superioress  General  and  her  council, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  called  on  to  decide,  according  to 
conscience,  first,  'after  the  six  months  of  postulation,  if  the 
postulant  is  to  receive  the  religious  habit  and  the  white  veil, 
and,  secondly,  two  years  later,  if  she  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
solemn  profession. 

Finally,  at  the  ceremonies  of  her  Reception  and  Profession, 
the  young  lady  is  again  questioned  by  the  Bishop,  as  to  her 
desire  to  enter  the  religious  life — on  these  occasions  publicly, 
in  presence  of  all  the  nuns,  the  clergy,  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives, and  others  who  may  be  present.* 

Thus,  it  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  admitted,  that,  in  entering  this 
state  of  life,  there  is  observed  much  more  of  precaution,  trial, 
and  careful  previous  examination,  than  we  generally  adopt  in 
selecting  our  worldly  avocations  or  professions. 

Should  the  lady,  even  after  being  professed  and  taking  the 
vows,  wish  to  leave  the  convent  and  return  to  the  world,  no 
doubt,  at  first,  she  would  be  remonstrated  with ;  but,  should 
she  persist,  she  neither  would,  nor  could,  be  prevented  leaving. 
Her  act  would  then  rest  entirely  with  her  own  conscience. 
Of  course,  cases  may  arise,  though  very  rarely,  in  which  such 
a  step  may  become  necessary ;  and  then  it  is  taken  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  6,000,000  of  Catholics ; 
viz.,  4,141,933  in  Ireland,  and  about  two  millions  in  Great 
Britain.  From  these  6,000,000  we  never  hear  a  word  of 
complaint  that  the  inmates  of  convents  are  subject  to  harsh- 
ness, or  held  in  durance  ;  and  yet  they  are,  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
*  Ceremonies  of  Religious  Reception  and  Profession,    See  Appendix  IV. 
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sulijects,  those,  after  the  nuns  themselves,  most  interested 
in  the  question ;  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  nuns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  sisters  or  daughters  of  some  of  their 
number.  Then,  they  are  the  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  and  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject.  They 
best  know  the  convents;  they  have  contributed  tlie  means 
to  build  them,  and  the  several  charitable  institutions  in  con- 
nection with  them ;  and  they  further  contribute  to  the  annual 
support  of  these  institutions.  They  constantly  visit  the  nuns  ; 
and  their  daughters  either  frequent  the  convent  schools,  as 
day  scholars,  or  reside,  as  boarders,  within  the  convent  walls. 
Therefore,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  tliat,  if  there  were  cases 
of  nuns  pining  in  melancholy,  or  imprisoned  in  their  cells, 
panting  for  fi-eedom,  these  young  ladies  would  inform  of  the 
fact  their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sistei-s.  Every  day, 
we  have  instances  of  yoimg  ladies,  who  have  been  educated 
in  our  convents,  entering  as  postulants,  and  becoming  professed 
nuns.  Among  them  are  several  daughters  of  the  oldest  noble 
families  in  the  kingdom.  Among  them  are  many  of  the 
daughters  of  the  middle  classes — sensible  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Then  there  are  some  of  the  daughters  of  the 
working  classes,  who  enter  as  lay  sisters.  Surely,  if  convents 
were  places  of  restraint  and  homes  of  unhappiness,  these  young 
ladies  would  not  enter  them,  or  be  allowed  to  enter  them ; 
and  the  voices  of  numbers  of  Catbolics  would  be  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  ill-treated  and  imprisoned  inmates.  All  this 
is  deserving  of  the  considei*ation  of  those  well-meaning  gentle- 
men, some  of  them  members  of  the  legislature,  who  call  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  convents,  and  who  appear  altogether 
to  overlook  the  silence  and  happy  tranquillity  of  six  millions 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  who  must  know  much  more  of  the 
matter  than  they  can,  and  who  have  their  sisters  and  daughters 
professed  nuns  in  those  institutions,  and  send  their  children 
to  be  educated  there,  with  the  likelihood  that  some  of  them 
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may  consequently  get  religious  vocations,  and,  in  time,  become 
professed  nuns  in  the  several  orders. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  there  were  established 
in  these  countries  a  number  of  Protestant  convents,  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
several  communities  were  Protestant  ladies,  and  that  these 
convents  were  the  principal  educational  establishments  for  the 
daughters  of  Protestant  parents,  and  that  they  were  upheld 
and  cherished  by  all  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  regarded  by  them  as  the  abodes  of  holiness  and  happiness. 
In  such  a  case,  would  it  not  be  in  very  bad  taste,  would  it  not 
be  more  than  uncomplimentary,  if  the  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  to  call  out  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  these  Protestant  convents  ?  Would  not  such  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  imply  a  belief  that  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects  were  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and 
that  they  were  devoid  of  that  sound  common  sense,  those  fine 
family  feelings,  and  that  love  of  what  is  just  and  right,  which 
certainly  are  qualities  that  enter  largely  into  the  national 
character  ? 

And  this  supposition  is  by  no  means  extravagant :  for  the 
fact  cannot  be  ignored,  that  there  is  a  decided  leaning  towards 
such  institutions  in  the  public  mind  of  England — an  unmis- 
takable tendency  in  a  religiously  disposed  people  (refreshing 
to  witness  in  this  age  of  infidelity  and  socialism),  which 
developes  itself  more  and  more  every  day,  even  within  the 
bosom  of  Protestantism,  in  the  Anglican  sisterhoods  that  are 
gradually  extending  in  different  parts  of  England. 

There  are  some  who  disapprove  of  convents,  because,  they 
argue,  all  women  ought  to  marry ;  inasmuch  as  the  married 
state  is  the  state  intended  for  them  by  Providence.  No 
doubt,  it  is  the  state  intended  for  the  great  majority ;  but  are 
there  not  many  women  who  lead  single  lives  in  the  world, 
some  by  choice,  and  some  by  necessity  ?  How  many  women 
are  there  anxious  to  marry,  and  in  every  way  suited  to  adorn, 
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and  fulfil  the  duties  of,  married  life,  who,  in  the  highly 
artificial  state  of  modern  society,  are  prevented  from  marrying, 
by  circumstances  altogether  outside  their  control?  Again, 
how  many  'are  there,  who,  although  eligible  matches  oflfer, 
prefer  leading  single  lives,  in  the  world ;  and  of  these  we  all, 
each  in  his  own  circle,  know  several,  who  are  most  valuable 
members  of  society,  employing  much  of  their  leisure,  their 
means,  and  their  talents,  in  works  of  practical  benevolence.' 
Surely,  these  ladies  ought  to  be  free  agents;  and  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  many  against  their  will. 

That  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  so  intimately  and 
largely  affecting  the  happiness  of  our  whole  lives,  all  freedom 
of  action  should  be  taken  away — that  all  women  should  be 
compelled  to  marry,  whether  they  wished  to  do  so  or  not,  is  a 
doctrine  wholly  indefensible. 

'  But,'  it  may  be  objected,  '  why  should  women  if  inclined 
to  lead  single  lives  be  permitted  to  bind  themselves  by  vow  ? 
^May  they  not  change  their  minds  ?  ' 

The  reply  to  this  is :  '  ^Nlay  not  those  who  marry  change 
their  minds  ?  They  have  elected  to  marry.  They  may  regret 
their  choice  of  the  married  state.  Xay  more ;  they  may  be 
unhappily  married.     But  the  marriage  vow  is  irrevocable.' 

It  is  but  too  true  that  marriages  are  often  contracted,  i\'ith- 
out  due  consideration,  on  a  very  brief  acquaintance  between 
the  contracting  parties.  Not  so  the  choice  of  a  religious  life. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  those  who  are  permitted  Ijy  the 
Catholic  Church   to  take  religious  vows,  do  so  only  after  a 

'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  writer  : — 'As  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  firmly  that  the  married  household  is  the  first  constituent 
element  in  national  life,  so  I  consequently  believe  that  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  women  are.  and  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  noble  duties  which 
go  to  make  up  the  Christian  household ;  and  while  I  fully  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  vocations  to  religious  and  also  to  intellectual  and  practical  life  apart 
from  marriage,  I  think  that  people  are  quite  right  who  say  that  these  will 
ever  be,  and  ought  ever  to  be,  in  the  minority.'  'Essays  onWoman's  Work/ 
by  Beesie  Kayner  Parkes,  p.  221.    London,  Strahan,  1860. 
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long  probation,  in  which  their  vocation  is  well  tested  ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  change  their  minds. 

Religious  vows  are  three  ;  namely,  those  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience.  They  are  held,  by  the  Catholic  Cbm'ch,  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Gospel  counsels  of  perfection ;  and  are 
considered  by  her  to  be  powerful  aids  to  those  few  whose  voca- 
tion it  is  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  worship  of 
Grod,  and  the  service  of  their  neighbour,  for  God's  sake. 

All  Christians  agree  that  the  Gospel  precepts  are  of  obli- 
gation on  all ;  not  so  the  Gospel  counsels  of  perfection.  The 
former  are  a  command,  which  all  are  bound  to  obey ;  the  latter 
are  an  advice  or  recommendation,  to  be  followed  by  those  wlio 
would  be  perfect.  No  doubt,  all  Christians  are  bound  to  aim 
at  perfection,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  bound  to 
follow  the  Gospel  counsels  ;  for,  constituted  as-  this  world  is,  it 
could  not  go  on  if  all  were  to  sell  their  goods  and  give  them  to 
the  poor,  and  follow  likewise  the  other  counsels  of  perfection. 

The  difference  between  the  Gospel  precepts  and  counsels,  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,  chapter  xix.,  verses  16  to  21 : — 

And  behold  one  came  and  said  to  Him :  Good  master,  what  good 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  life  everlasting  ? 

And  He  said  to  him  :  Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  good  ?  One 
is  good,  God.    But  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments. 

He  saith  to  Him :  Which  ?  And  Jesus  said  :  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  and.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself. 

The  young  man  saith  to  Him:  All  these  I  have  kept  from  my  youth, 
what  is  yet  wanting  to  me  ? 

Jesus  saith  to  him  :  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go,  sell  what  thou  liast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven :  and 
come,  follow  me. 

Those  who  are  counselled  to  sell  all  that  they  have,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  Christ,  are  such  as  the  Catholic 
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Church,  after  full  and  mature  deliberation,  admits  to  the 
profession  of  religious  vows. 

Holy  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  were  sanctified  in  the 
person  of  Him  who  was  purity  itself,  and  who,  for  thirty  years, 
led  a  life  of  obscurity  and  abnegation  with  his  parents,  and 
was  subject  to  them. 

These  virtues  were  eminently  characteristic  of  His  Virgin 
Mother,  so  pure,  so  holy,  so  divested  of  worldly  goods,  and  so 
implicitly  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  IMost  High,  that  she  was 
qualified  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  now  verified 
by  the  suffrages  of  over  eighteen  hundred  years :  '  My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour.  Because  He  hath  regarded  the  humility  of  His  hand- 
maid :  for  behold  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
Blessed.' » 

In  the  lives  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Beloved  Disciple,  in 
many  of  the  primitive  Christians  of  both  sexes,  and  many  ser- 
vants of  Grod  through  the  several  subsequent  centuries,  as  may 
be  seen  in  all  works  of  Church  history,  no  matter  what  the 
creed  of  the  writer  may  be,  these  virtues  were  also  strikingly 
exemplified. 

To  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  is  generally 
added  a  vow  of 'perseverance  in  the  special  work  of  the  par- 
ticular institute,  such  as  the  charitable  instruction  of  poor  girls 
in  the  Presentation  order,  or  the  service  of  the  poor,  sick,  and 
ignorant  in  the  congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

In  religious  orders,  as  we  have  seen,  vows  are  taken  for  life ; 
as  they  are  also  in  several  congregations.  In  some  congrega- 
tions, such  as  the  Soeurs  de  la  Charite,  they  are  taken  for  one 
year  only ;  being  annually  renewable. 

Let  us  now  hear  a  distinguished  Protestant  writer,  on  this 
subject : — 

Wherefore  I   confess  that  I  have  ardently   admired    the   religious 


1  Saint  Luke,  i.  46-48. 
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orders,  and  tlie  pious  confraternities  and  societies,  and  the  other  similar 
admirable  institutions,'  says  Leibnitz,^  'for  they  are  a  sort  of  celestial 
soldiery  upon  earth,  provided,  corruptions  and  abuses  being  removed, 
they  are  governed  according  to  the  institutes  of  the  founders,  and  regu- 
lated by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  for  the  use  of  the  universal  Church. 
For,  -what  can  be  more  glorious  than  to  cany  the  light  of  truth  to 
distant  nations,  through  seas,  and  lire,  and  swords, — to  traffic  in  the 
salvation  of  souls  alone, — to  forego  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and 
oven  the  enjoyment  of  conversation  and  of  social  intercourse,  in  order 
to  pursue,  undisturbed,  the  contemplation  of  abstruse  truths  and 
divine  meditation, — to  dedicate  oneself  to  the  education  of  youth  in 
science  and  in  virtue, — to  assist  and  console  the  Avretched,  the  despair- 
ing, the  lost,  the  captive,  the  condemned,  the  sick, — in  squalor,  in 
chains,  in  distant  lands, — undeterred  even  by  the  fear  of  pestilence 
from  the  lavish  exercise  of  these  heavenly  offices  of  charity  !  Those 
who  know  net,  or  despise  these  things,  have  but  a  vulgar  and  plebeian 
conception  of  virtue  :  they  foolishly  measure  the  obligations  of  men 
towards  God  by  the  perfunctory  discharge  of  ordinary  duties,  and  by 
that  frozen  habit  of  life,  devoid  of  zeal,  and  even  of  soul,  which  prevails 
commonly  among  men.  For  it  is  not  a  counsel,  as  some  persuade 
themselves,  but  a  precept,  to  labour  with  every  power  of  soid  and  body, 
no  matter  in  what  condition  of  life  one  may  be,  for  the  attainment  of 
Christian  perfection,  with  which  neither  wedlock,  nor  children,  nor 
public  office,  nor  military  service  is  incompatible  (although  they  throw 
greater  difficulties  in  the  way)  ;  but  it  is  a  counsel  to  select  that  state  of 
life  which  is  moi'e  free  from  earthly  obstacles,  upon  which  selection 
our  Lord  congratulated  Magdalen.  ^ 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  nuns  lead  lives  of 
unhappiness.  There  is  no  life  happier  than  that  of  a  nun. 
No  state  of  life  is  without  its  crosses.  Even  in  those  circles 
which  the  world  regards  as  formed  for  happiness,  where  wealth 
and  good  social  position  combine  under  circumstances  the  most 
favourable,  there  are  oftentimes  trials  and  disappointments, 
just  as  great  as  those  of  the  poor  man,  whose  existence  is  a 
continuous  struggle  to  support  his  family.     Even  in  .tlie  man- 

'  Leibnitz.    See  Appendix  V. 

*  '  Systfeme  religieux  de  Leibnitz  —  Leibnitii  systema  tbeologicum  — 
d'apres  le  manuscrit  original,  par  Y&hh6  Lacroix,  trnduit  par  Alfred  de 
Broglie,'  pp.  74-70.    raiis,  1846.    For  the  original  text,  see  Appendi-\  VI. 
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sions  of  the  great,  sons  will  sometimes  turn  out  extravagant, 
profligate  and  undutiful ;  obstacles  almost  insurmountable  will 
sometimes  arise  to  the  suitable  settlement  of  daughters  in  life  ; 
reverses  of  fortune  will  occur ;  the  coveted  sunshine  of  royal 
favour  may  fall  on  a  rival  rather  than  on  oneself;  in  fine, 
even  where  no  real  tangible  evils  exist,  those  unsubstantial 
slights,  and  imaginaiy  ills,  which  are  the  umbrce  of  the 
wealthy  unemployed,  may  abound.  Then,  sickness  and  deatli 
make  no  distinction  of  persons  : 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  peJe  pauperum  tabernas, 
Regumque  turres. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  goods  and  ills  of  life  are  less 
unevenly  distributed  than  the  unreflecting  generally  suppose. 

Now  the  nun  is  free  from  all  the  trials  and  disappointments 
of  the  outer  world.  She  looks  not  for  admiration,  or  distinc- 
tion, or  worldly  wealth,  or  enjoyments.  She  has  bidden  fare- 
well to  all  these.  Not  that  she  is  altogether  free  from  crosses 
and  contradictions ;  for  such  are  the  lot  of  mankind.  But, 
through  a  supernatural  motive,  she  loves  her  crosses,  and 
patiently  accepts  them,  as  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  thus  do 
they  become  soiu-ces  of  merit  and  satisfaction.  Then  she  has 
her  joys — very  different  indeed  from  the  joys  of  this  world — 
the  more  than  human  happiness  that  must  arise  from  the 
consciousness  of  her  every  thought,  word,  action,  and  aspi- 
ration, being  devoted  to  God.  Then,  there  is  that  sentiment, 
beneficently  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  human  heart — 
the  pleasure  we  all  experience  in  relieving  want  and  alleviating 
suffering,  the  priceless  'luxury  of  doing  good' — a  sentiment 
which  is  the  more  refined,  exalted,  and  sanctified  in  the  mm, 
that  she  invariably  recognizes  Christ  in  the  person  of  His 
poor. 

'Unshrinking  where  pestilence  scatters  his  breath, 
Like  an  angel  she  moves  'mid  the  vapours  of  death. 
Where  rings  the  loud  musket  and  flashes  the  sword, 
Unfearing  she  walks,  for  slie  follows  her  Lord. 
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IIow  sweetly  she  bends  o'er  caeli  plague- tainted  face, 
With  looks  that  are  lighted  with  holiest  grace  ; 
How  kindly  she  dresses  each  suffering  limb, 
For  she  sees  in  the  Avounded  the  image  of  Him  ! ' 

This  it  is  which  explains  the  mystery  of  ladies  of  gentle  nur- 
ture leaving  friends  and  home,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  sick  poor,  in  an  hospital  ward.  A  chosen  few — 
God  has  called  them,  out  of  countless  thousands,  to  this  state 
of  life ;  and  it  is  only  He,  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  can  nerve  them  to  their  arduous  labours — to  them  truly 
labours  of  love,  even  where  they  have  to  minister  to  those 
sufferers,  who  are  stricken  by  disease  in  its  most  appalling  and 
repulsive  form.  These  reflections  are  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  our  next — a  most  interesting  topic — the  great  con- 
gregation of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  so 
well-known  on  the  Continent,  and  lately  introduced  into  these 
countries. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

SAINT   YINCENT   »E    PAUL. 

lie  hath  .1  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity. 

Shakespeaee. 

Here  some  of  my  readers  may  interpose  with  the  query, — 
'Who  was  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul?  Of  late,  we  frequently 
hear  the  name — a  foreign  name,  a  few  years  ago  but  little 
known  in  these  countries.  In  the  correspondence  of  the 
several  London  joiuTials,  we  have  lately  read  much  about 
the  nuns,  sometimes  called  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  sometimes 
Sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  followed  the  march  of  the 
French  and  Prussian  armies,  and  devotedly  ministered  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  amid  the  harrowing  scenes  which  desolated 
France.  We  see  the  same  Sisters  occasionally  in  London  and 
some  of  our  other  cities.  We  have  also  a  lay  Society  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  in  our  lanes 
and  alleys.  Who,  we  repeat,  was  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  ? ' 
The  desired  information,  which  is  quite  apposite  to  our 
subject,  I  shall  endeavom-  to  convey  in  this  chapter.^ 

In  the  hamlet  of  Ranquines,  near  Dax,  in  the  department 

'  There  are  twenty-two  well-known  biographies  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul,  in  various  languages ;  not  to  speak  of  several  minor  sketches  of  his 
life.  The  principal  are,  that  by  Monseigneur  Abelly,  Bishop  of  Rodez, 
published  in  4to.,  in  Paris,  in  16G4,  four  years  after  Saint  Vincent's  death ; 
that  of  Pere  Collet,  two  volumes  4to.,  Nancy,  1748 ;  and  the  full  and 
learned  work  of  the  Abbe  Maynard,  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  published  in 
Paris  in  1860,  In  addition  to  the  biographies,  should  be  mentioned  the 
eloquent  panegyric  of  the  Saint  by  Cardinal  Maury,  pronounced  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  by  order, 
and  in  presence,  of  Louis  XVI, 
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of  Lancles,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lived 
John  .ds  Paul,^  a  peasant  proprietor,  who,  with  his  wife, 
Bertrande  de  Moras,  brought  up  a  family  of  six  children, 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  third  son,  Vincent,  was  Lorn 
on  April  24,  1576,  and  gave  early  indications  of  that  fervent 
piety  and  that  devoted  charity  which  were,  through  life,  his 
great  characteristics.  When  he  was  a  mere  boy,  out  in  the 
fields  all  day,  tending  his  father's  cattle,  much  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  prayer ;  and  he  frequently  deprived  himself  of 
his  frugal  meals,  to  give  them  to  the  poor  wayfarer  who 
chanced  to  pass  by.  His  father,  seeing  his  pious  disposition, 
had  him  educated  by  the  Franciscan  Friars  at  Dax.  After 
some  time,  he  was  able  to  support  himself,  as  a  tutor,  without 
being  any  longer  a  charge  to  his  parents  ;  and  he  entered  tlie 
University  of  Toulouse,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  In 
the  year  1600,  he  was  ordained  a  priest.  Holy  as  he  had 
been  from  his  earliest  childhood,  it  appears  to  have  entered 
into  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence  that  he  should  be 
further  chastened  and  sanctified  by  the  ordeal  of  suffering,  and 
thus  prepared  for  his  great  future.  In  the  year  1605,  having 
gone  to  Marseilles  to  receive  a  bequest  of  fifteen  hundred 
livres  left  him  by  a  friend,  he  was  making  the  homeward 
passage  from  that  city  to  Narbonne  in  a  felucca,  when  he  was 
captured  by  African  pirates,  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Tunis. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  during  which  he  changed  owners, 
by  sale,  four  times.  His  last  master  was  a  renegade  Savoyard, 
who  had  abandoned  Christianity  for  Mahometanism.  This 
man  became  so  impressed  by  the  pious  and  exemplary 
demeanour  of  Vincent,  that  he  repented  of  his  apostacy,  and 
agreed  to  flee  with  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  made  their 
way  across  the  Mediterranean,  in  an  open  boat,  and  landed  at 
Aigues-Mortes,  near  Marseilles,  on  June  28,  1607. 

Vincent  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he  waited  on  tlie  Prelate 
Montorio,  the  Pope's  legate  at  Avignon,  to  plead  the  cause 

*  Some  writers  give  the  name  Williaiu,  not  Jolin. 
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of  his  fellow-suflferers  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  enlist,  through 
him,  the  sympathy  of  Christian  princes  in  their  behalf.  The 
prelate  took  him  to  Eome,  and  there  introduced  him  to  the 
representatives  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,*  at  that  time  engaged 
in  important  political  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.  They 
conversed  with  Vincent,  and  readily  perceived  that  he  was 
the  person  whom  they  wanted,  at  the  moment,  to  convey  their 
communications  to  the  King  ;  as  these  could  not  safely  be 
intrusted  to  a  letter.  They  accordingly  fully  confided  in  him, 
and  dispatched  him  to  Paris.  Vincent  rejoiced  at  being  thus 
employed,  as  it  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  pleading 
with  the  King  the  cause  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  captivity. 
Henry  IV.  was  so  pleased  with  the  humble  priest,  that,  ere 
long,  he  announced  to  his  court  his  intention  of  raising  him 
to  the  episcopate.  But  this  design  was  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled,  for  the  life  of  the  great  monarch  was  prematurely 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  in  1610.^ 

In  the  confusion  attending  this  startling  event,  Vincent 
was  entirely  forgotten.  Without  friends  or  connexions,  he 
stood  alone  in  the  capital.  Seeking  a  congenial  occupation, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  new  hospital  of  Charity,  there  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sick.^  It  chanced  that, 
one  day.  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  afterwards  Cardinal,  visited  the 
hospital,  and  there  heard,  on  every  side,  the  patients  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  holy  priest,  who  so  devotedly  served 
them.*  A'incent  had  withdrawn  on  the  arrival  of  this  illus- 
trious visitor  ;  but  the  latter  made  him  out,  conversed  with 
him,  and  was  most  favourably  impressed  by  his  demeanour. 
The  more  he  saw  of  him,  the  more  he  esteemed  him  ;  and  he 

'  These  were  the  Marquis  de  Breves,  Denis  de  Marquemont,  Auditor  of 
the  Eota,  and  Charles  de  Gonzague,  Due  de  Xevers.  Collet,  *  Vie  com- 
plete de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,'  toI.  i.  p.  37.  Four  tomes,  Paris,  1818,  8vo. 
•  '^  Henry  IV.  of  France,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  stabbed  by  Xlaraillac,  a 
fanatic,  on  May  14, 1610. 

'  In  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.     Collet,  vol,  i.  p.  39. 

*  Cardinal  de  Berulle.    See  Appendix  VII. 
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remained  ever  afterwards  liis  fast  friend.  About  tliis  time, 
Vincent  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  widowed  queen  ;  and 
in  1612  was  installed  cure  ^  of  Clicliy,  which  parish  he  served 
for  about  a  year. 

After   this,   commenced   what   may   be    called    his    public 
career.     In  the  year  1613,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Berulle,  he  was  appointed  governor  to  the  children 
of  Philippe-Emanuel  de  Grondi,  Count  de  Joigny,  General  of 
the  Galleys  of  France.^     To  him  this  change  was  most  un- 
welcome.     He   would   much    rather    have    remained   in   his 
humble  parish,  where  he  felt  much  good  might  be  effected, 
than  take  up  his  abode  in  the  mansions  of  the  great.     But  his 
friend,  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  on  whose  judgment  and  counsel 
he  greatly  relied,  strongly  urged  him  to  undertake  a  charge, 
which,  he  prophetically  assured   him,  would   enable   him  to 
accomplish  much   more   for   religion   and  the  suffering  poor 
than  he  could  ever  hope  to  effect  as  a  simple  parish  priest. 
Vincent  accordingly  entered  on  his  charge  in  1613,  and,  with 
some  brief  intervals,'  lived   altogether  twelve   years   in    the 
family  of  Gondi.     Among  his  pupils  was,  up  to  the  age  of 
eleven,   Jean   Francois   de    Paule   de    Gondi,   the    celebrated 
Cardinal   de   Retz,  who    afterwards,   as  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
greatly  aided  and  promoted  the  charitable  foundations  of  his 
beloved  preceptor.     While  thus  engaged,  Vincent  devoted  all 
liis  spare  time  to   labouring   for   the   spiritual   good   of  tlie 
peasantry   on,   and   in    the    neiglibourhood   of,    the    Count's 
estates ;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  painfully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing   a   congregation 

*  The  French  cure  corresponds  with  our  English  word  rector,  and  not 
curate,  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 

*  Family  of  Gondi.     See  Appendix  VIII. 

'  One  of  these  intervals  was  when  he  took  charpro  of  the  very  poor  parish 
of  Chatillon,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  in  1017.  After  spending  five  montlis 
there,  he  was,  to  his  great  regret,  recalled  to  Paris.  During  this  short  time, 
he  worked  wonders  in  the  parish,  and  commenced  there  some  of  those 
religious  and  charitable  societies,  which  he  afterwards  perfected  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere  on  an  extended  scale. 
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of  priests,  to  co-operate  with  the  parochial  clergy  in  in- 
structing the  ignorant  peasantry,  and  thus  qualifying  them 
for  the  proper  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  their  other  religious  duties.  This  was  the  origin  or  first 
suggestion  of  his  great  work  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  which  he  instituted  some  years  later. 

He  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  Galley  Slaves,  the 
amelioration  of  whose  condition  was  ever  to  him  an  object 
of  the  deepest  interest.  His  own  sufferings,  for  two  years, 
as  a  slave  in  Africa,  peculiarly  suited  him  for  the  task,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  greatly  increased  his  natural  sympathy 
for  a  class  so  degraded  and  abandoned. 

The  Galleys  were  an  institution  peculiar  to  countries  lying 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  more  suitable  than  to  the  coasts  of  less  tranquil 
seas.  Somewhat  resembling  the  ancient  Roman  galleys,  or 
the  Chinese  junks,  they  were  long,  narrow  vessels,  mainly 
impelled  by  rowers.  ^  These  rowers  were  criminals,  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  and  were  called 
galley  slaves.  They  were  chained  to  their  rowing  benches, 
night  and  day/,  and  we  may  well  conceive  their  sufferings, 
and  the  brutality  induced  by  treatment  so  barbarous  and 
degrading.  The  principle  was,  to  utilize  the  labour  of  the 
criminals,  and  this,  in  a  manner  to  them  the  most  irksome 
and  painful — a  mistaken  principle,  which  appears  not  to  have 
had  the  intended  eflfect  of  deterring  from  crime,  and,  in  its 
results,  was  very  different  indeed  from  the  milder  code  which 
operates  so  beneficially  in  the  reformatories  and  other  similar 
institutions  of  the  present  day. 

^  The  galleys  were  impelled  by  sails  as  well  as  oars.  They  generally  had 
one  deck,  and  two  masts,  with  lateen  sails.  Those  of  the  largest  size,  be- 
longing to  the  Venetians,  vrere  16G  feet  long,  and  32  in  breadth.  These 
had  twenty-sLx  pairs  of  oars ;  and  to  each  oar  there  were  six  slaves,  making 
a  total  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  rowers.  The  word  galley,  from  the 
Latin  galea,  a  helmet,  originated  in  the  head-piece,  or  basket-work,  at  the 
mast-head  of  the  vessel. 
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In  France,  Gralley  slavery  dated  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  principal  seat  was  at  Marseilles 
where  there  was  a  powerful  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were 
sometimes  hired  out  to  neighbouring  states.  In  many  a  sea 
fight,  these  wretched  beings,  chained  to  their  benches,  unarmed 
and  unprotected,  did  the  work  in  which  we  now  employ  the 
motive  power  of  steam.  Not  to  speak  of  their  physical 
sufferings,  what  must  have  been  their  agonized  feelings,  their 
sense  of  degradation,  their  bitter  hostility  to  that  world,  by 
which  they  were  so  treated  !  As,  even  in  our  day,  the  labours 
and  sufferings  of  a  galley  slave  are  a  proverb,  so,  for  many  years, 
the  crimes  and  enormities  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  a 
tradition  of  terror. 

During  his  residence  in  the  family  of  the  General  of  the 
Galleys,  Vincent  paid  many  a  visit  to  the  afflicted  convicts 
at  the  Conciergerie,  and  other  prisons  in  Paris,  in  the  dungeons 
of  which  theywere  confined,  in  darkness,  and  amidst  filth  and 
vermin,  previously  to  their  being  transmitted  to  the  galleys 
at  Marseilles  and  the  other  southern  ports.'  Extreme  as  were 
their  physical  sufferings,  their  moral  degradation  was  still 
more  deplorable.  They  were  completely  brutalized  by  the 
treatment  they  received.  When  a  sufficient  number  were 
accumulated  in  any  particular  prison,  to  form  a  chiourme, 
or  body  of  galley  slaves,  they  were  transmitted  to  the  galleys. 
For  this  purpose,  they  were  rivetted  to  a  long  heavy  chain, 
and,  thus  secured,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  they  marched 
through  the  country  on  their  dreary  journey.  "VVe  may  well 
imagine  their  sufferings  on  the  long  route  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles.  Sometimes,  on  their  march,  they  succeeded  in 
committing  fearful  excesses.  Wherever  they  passed,  they  were 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants.'* 

^  Abelly,  Louis,  6v§qiie  de  Eodez,  '  Vie  du  v^n^rable  serviteur  de  Dieu 
Vincent  de  Paul,'  liv.  i.  p.  o9,  Paris,  1G64,  4to,,  divis^e  en  ti'ois  li\Tes  ;  nnd 
Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

^  The  Galleys  were  abolished  in  France  in  1748,  after  which  the  convicts 
were  imprisoned  in  hngnt'K,  which  were  either  hulks  moored  ofF  shore,  or 
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Nojt  content  with  personally  doing  all  he  could  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunates,  speaking  to  them  kindly, 
and  offering  them  religious  consolation,  Vincent  earnestly 
appealed  on  their  behalf  to  the  General  of  the  Gralleys.  '  My 
lord,'  said  he,  'I  have  visited  the  galley  slaves,  and  I  have 
found  them  neglected  in  body  and  soul.  These  poor  people 
belong  to  you,  and  you  will  have  to  answer  for  them  before  Grod. 
Whilst  awaiting  their  being  conducted  to  the  place  of  their  pun- 
ishment, it  is  for  your  charity,  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  with- 
out succour  and  consolation.'  Sensibly  affected  by  this  appeal, 
as  well  as  by  his  vivid  description  of  their  sufferings  in  detail, 
the  General  asked  what  could  be  done.  Vincent,  ever  eminently 
practical,  proposed  a  plan,  which  the  General,  who  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  prudence,  approved  of  and  adopted. 

Armed  with  full  powers,  Vincent  hired  a  large  house  in  the 
faubourg  Saint-Honore,  near  the  Church  of  Saint  Koch.  As 
soon  as  he  had  it  properly  prepared,  furnished,  and  made 
secure,  he  had  all  the  galley  slaves,  who  were  dispersed  in  the 
different  prisons  of  Paris,  removed  to  it,  so  as  to  have  them 

buildings  well  secured  and  guarded.  In  both,  the  convicts  were  chained  to 
benches,  as  previously  in  the  galleys ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  not 
compelled  to  work.  Several,  however,  occupied  themselves  in  the  manu- 
facture of  trinkets  and  toys,  for  which  the  bagnes  were  long  celebrated. 
After  the  first  revolution,  1789,  compulsory  labour,  travaux  forces,  was  re- 
introduced. Hence  the  convicts  were  called  formats.  The  transmission  of 
convicts  in  chimirrnes,  as  above  described,  ceased  only  in  18-36.  The  bagnes 
were  abolished  by  Xapoleon  III.,  in  1852,  when  transportation  was  substi- 
tuted for  them.  A  number  of  French  convicts,  chiefly  political  prisoners, 
were  then  transported  to  Guiana,  conformably  with  the  decree  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1851.  They  were  employed  there  on  useful  works.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  reward  of  good  conduct,  received  grants  of  land,  which  they  culti- 
vated for  their  own  benefit.  The  French  Government,  wisely  considering 
the  principle  of  *  family '  a  valuable  element  in  the  work  of  reformation, 
sent  out  a  number  of  female  prisoners  disposed  to  marry,  and  they  also 
granted  free  passages  and  pecuniary  aid  to  the  families  of  con\-ict3  willing 
to  join  their  relatives  in  the  colony.  French  Guiana  is  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Sinamarry  and  Cayenne.  In  the  latter  are  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  penal  settlement.  The  bad  climate  has  rendered  this  experi- 
ment a  failure  j  and  convicts  are  now  sent  to  less  unhealthy  colonies. 
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altogether  under  his  supervision.  Following  the  rule  which 
he  had  wisely  laid  down  for  his  several  confraternities  of 
charity,  he  first  applied  himself  to  the  relief  of  their  bodily 
sufferings.  For  this,  large  resources  were  required.  After 
invoking  the  blessing  of  heaven,  he  collected  the  contributions 
of  all  his  friends ;  but,  although  now  these  were  numerous, 
and  several  of  them  were  of  high  rank  and  much  influence,  all 
that  they  contributed  fell  considerably  short  of  the  amount 
required.  He  therefore  applied  to  Henri  de  Gondi,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  pressing  on  him  the  work  of  the  galley  slaves,  not  only 
as  a  work  of  humanity  and  religion,  but  as  a  family  matter. 
That  prelate  issued,  under  date  of  June  1,  1618,  an  instruction 
to  the  parish  priests,  vicars,  and  preachers  of  Paris,  to  exhort 
the  people  to  aid  this  great  and  holy  enterprise ;  and  the 
result  was  that  abundant  funds  were  supplied. 

Having  thus  provided  for  their  corporal  necessities,  Vincent 
next  addressed  himself  to  supplying  their  spiritual  wants.  He 
visited  them  every  day,  conversed  with  them  most  kindly, 
listened  to  their  histories,  sympathized  in  their  sufferings  ;  and, 
having  thus  won  their  hearts,  he  next  spoke  to  them  of  God, 
of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  their  obligations  as  Christians. 
His  patience,  his  persevering  charity,  his  disinterested  devotion 
to  their  welfare,  had  the  desired  effect.  Those  iron  wills, 
which  no  rigours  of  the  severest  penal  code  had  been  able  to 
conquer,  were  now  completely  subdued  ;  those  fierce  natures, 
previously  regarded  as  hopelessly  intractable,  were  entirely 
tamed ;  and  not  a  few  among  them  were  affected  to  tears. 
*  They,  the  disinherited  of  family,  the  outcasts  of  the  world,' 
to  use  the  touching  words  of  one  of  his  biographers,  '  they  had 
then  a  father,  a  friend ;  or  rather  in  Vincent  they  saw  only  the 
man  of  God,  the  angel  of  mercy.  This  hell  soon  became  a 
heaven.  Fury  yielded  to  patience,  despair  to  resignation, 
blasphemy  to  prayer.  The  light  of  religion  shone  in  those 
intelligences,  into  which  before  only  entered  the  thought  of 
crime ;  repentance  penetrated  their  hearts ;  all  made  general 
confessions,  and  approached  the  holy  table,  some  for  the  first 
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time,  some  after  an  intemiption  of  several  years,  with  an  awe 
mingled  with  love  and  gratitude,  with  dispositions  that  the 
most  holy  might  envj.^^ 

The  court  and  the  whole  city  were  amazed  at  the  change. 
'  How,'  it  was  asked,  '  has  one  man,  poor  and  without  resources, 
been  able  to  work  such  wonders  ?  How  has  he  succeeded  in 
charming  those  tigers,  in  sanctifying  those  demons  ?'*  But  it 
was  destined  for  Vincent  to  accomplish  still  greater  things. 
Whilst  all  around  him  spoke  of  his  success,  he  quietly  continued 
to  work  on.  He  found  his  daily  visits  insufficient ;  and  fre- 
quently shut  himself  up  in  the  prison  with  the  convicts,  for 
several  days  together.  His  desire  was,  never  to  leave  them  ; 
but  his  missions  and  his  duties  to  the  family  of  Gondi  called 
him  away.  Therefore  he  appointed  two  good  priests  to  live 
with  the  convicts,  to  console  them,  and  minister  to  their 
spiritual  necessities  ;  and  he  joined  them,  whenever  he  could, 
in  this  work  of  charity.  ^ 

Seeing  the  immense  good  thus  effected  by  Vincent,  Emanuel 
de  Grondi  obtained  for  him,  from  Louis  XIIL,  the  appointment 
of  Eoyal  Almoner-Greneral  of  the  Galleys  of  France.  The 
King's  patent,  investing  him  with  this  influential  and  honour- 
able office,  bears  date  February  8,  1619,  and  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : — '  His  said  Majesty,  having  compassion  on  the  said  galley 
slaves,  and  desiring  that  they  should  profit  spiritually  of  their 
corporal  sufferings,  has  granted  and  given  the  said  office  of 
Eoyal  Almoner  to  Monsieur  Vincent  de  Paul,  priest,  bachelor 
of  theology,  on  the  testimony  which  the  said  lord.  Count  de 
Joigny,  has  rendered,  of  his  good  morals,  piety  and  integrity  of 
life,  to  hold  and  exercise  the  said  office,  at  the  salary  of  six 

^  *  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  sa  vie,  son  temps,  ses  oeuvres,  son  influence,' 
par  I'Abbe  Maynard,  vol.  i,  p,  191.     Paris,  Bray,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1860. 

'  Maynard,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

'  These  two  priests  were  Pere  Antoine  PortaU,  ever  afterwards  attached 
to  his  person,  and  associated  in  his  several  great  works ;  and  Pere  Belin, 
chaplain  to  the  family  of  Gondi,  at  their  mansion  at  Villepreux.  Abelly, 
liv.  i.  p.  GO;  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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hundred  livres  a  year,  and  with  the  same  honours  and  rights  as 
are  enjoyed  by  the  other  naval  officers  of  the  Levant.'' 

Vincent  rejoiced  at  his  promotion  solely  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
him  more  influence  and  power  to  serve  the  unfortunate  galley 
slaves.  He  forthwith  made  arrangements,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  general,  to  have  the  same  salutary  improvements  carried 
out  in  the  treatment  of  the  convicts  in  all  parts  of  France  ;  and 
he  organized  missions  for  their  religious  instruction  and  edi- 
fication. In  1622,  being  at  length  able  to  disengage  himself 
from  his  multifarious  works  of  charity  in  the  capital,  and 
*  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  profound  thoughts  that  heaven 
infused  into  his  breast,'  says  his  illustrious  disciple  Bossuet,'  he 
withdrew  from  the  mansion  of  General  de  Grondi,  and  repaired 
to  Marseilles.  On  his  arrival  there,  without  making  known 
his  rank  in  the  service,  he  immediately  entered  on  his  mission.^ 
He  soon  found  that  his  task  in  the  galleys  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  ;  for  the  convicts  in  Paris,  bad 
as  they  were,  were  but  novices  in  crime  compared  with  the 
hardened  criminals  in  Marseilles.  But  what  obstacles  could 
long  resist  his  zeal  and  charity  ?  He  patiently  and  unremit- 
tingly laboured  in  the  galleys,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  he  had 
pursued  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Conciergerie.  For  many  weeks, 
he  lived  among  those  abandoned  beings ;  he  ministered  to 
them  as  a  servant ;  he  condoled  with  them  in  their  sorrows ; 
he  obtained  the  relaxation  of  many  of  the  terrible  severities 
under  which  they  suffered  ;  and  then  he  spoke  to  them  of  Him 
who  died  for  all,  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just ;  and  he  spoke 
not  in  vain.  The  harvest  of  his  labours  was  most  abundant. 
To  perpetuate  the  good  work,  with  the  high  approval  of  the 

^  Twenty-five  years  later,  January  16,  1644,  this  patent  was  renewed  by 
the  youthful  monarch  Louis  XIV.,  in  terms  still  more  honourable  to 
Vincent.    Maynard,  vol.  i.  p.  193 ;  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

*  Bossuet.     See  Appendix  IX. 

'  His  biographers  tell  us  that  he  concealed  his  rank,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  everything  thoroughly,  and  that  he  might  avoid  the  honours 
attached  to  his  office.     Abelly,  liv.  iii.  p.  114  j  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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bishops,  he  organized,  early  in  the  following  year,  a  grand  sys- 
tem of  missions  to  the  galley  slaves  at  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles, 
which  continued  for  many  years.  The  moral  revolution  effected 
thereby  in  the  galleys  is  attested  by  several  successive  bishops 
of  Marseilles,  whose  praises  of  Vincent  single  him  out  as  the 
master-spirit  of  this  work  of  reformation.' 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles, 
there  was  one  convict  on  whom  Vincent  could  not  make  any  im- 
pression— a  young  man  buried  in  the  depths  of  despair.  Guilty  of 
an  infraction  of  the  revenue  laws,  he  had,  by  an  over-severe  sen- 
tence, been  condemned  to  three  years  in  the  gaUeys.  Of  a  rank  in 
life  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  class  of  convicts,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  survive  his  term  of  a  punishment  so  degrading ;  but 
his  affliction  was  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  aged  mother, 
who  had  followed  him  to  31arseilles,  and  his  young  wife  and 
three  little  children,  reduced  through  his  fault  to  want  and 
misery.  In  vain  did  the  good  priest  endeavour  to  console 
him ;  in  vain  did  he  exhort  him  to  put  his  trust  in  Crod ;  in 

*  These  missions  were  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  missionaries  of  Provence,  aided  by  the  almoners 
of  the  galleys.  We  have  an  account  of  them  in  a  letter  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Gault,  who  was  Bishop  of  Marseilles  from  1639  to  1&43.  This  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  and  beais  date  March  6,  1643. 
On  May  23  following,  the  bishop  died  of  fever,  contracted  in  the 
gaUeys,  in  which  he  zealously  laboured  at  the  head  of  the  missionary 
priests.  A  worthy  successor  of  this  good  bishop  was  Monseigneur  de  Bel- 
zance,  who,  in  the  great  plague  of  Marseilles  in  1720,  when  the  principal 
inhabitants  and  leading  authorities  had  fled,  remained  at  his  post,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  humane  and  charitable  labDurs.  '  In  the  absence 
of  all  other  powers,  he  constituted  the  magistrate,  the  chief  physician,  and 
the  chief  spiritual  guide  of  the  city.  The  sacramental  nature  of  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  the  attendance  of  the  clergy  an  absolute 
essential  on  the  death-bed ;  but  the  virtues  of  de  Belzance  belonged  not  less 
to  the  individual,  and  deserved  not  the  less  praise  heaped  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries.'  Pope  alludes  to  him  as  follows,  in  his  'Essay  on  Man,' 
epistle  iv.  verse  107  : — 

'  Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath, 

"When  Nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death  ? 

Or  why  so  long,  in  life  if  long  can  be, 

I/ent  Heaven  a  {^u^t  to  the  poor  and  me  ?' 
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vain  did  lie  point  his  attention  to  the  example  of  several  of  his 
fellow  convicts,  equally  afflicted,  who  had  listened  to  the  voice 
of  religion,  and  thus  found  peace  and  consolation.  Then  it 
was  that  Vincent  devised  the  following  extraordinary  plan  of 
relieving  the  young  man  from  his  weight  of  anguish  and  restor- 
ing him  to  his  family.  He  applied  to  the  officer  in  charge  to 
release  the  convict,  and  to  permit  him  to  take  his  place. 
Pressed  as  he  was  by  the  great  charity  of  Vincent,  and,  doubt- 
less, penetrating  his  disguise,  and  recognizing,  in  the  humble 
and  devoted  missionary  priest,  the  Almoner-General  of  the 
Gralleys,  the  officer  consented ;  the  young  man  was  released ; 
and  Vincent  was  chained  to  the  bench  in  his  stead.* 

An  event  such  as  this,  we  may  well  conceive,  could  not  long- 
remain  secret.  '  Immediately  on  its  transpiring,  Vincent  was 
released,  and  retired,  in  confusion,  from  the  scene.  During 
the  thirty-eight  years  that  he  survived,  through  a  motive  of 
humility,  he  never  alluded  to  this  passage  in  his  life;  and 
whenever  it  was  spoken  of  in  his  presence,  he  turned  the 
subject.'* 

^  This  heroic  act  of  charity  appears,  humanly  speaking,  incredible ;  but 
this  does  not  make  it  the  less  a  fact.  The  officer's  consenting  to  the  substi- 
tution can  hardly  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  his  having  recognized 
Vincent's  high  official  rank,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  his 
■wishes  being  complied  with.  Some  few  writers  have  attempted  to  throw 
doubts  on  this  interesting  event  in  the  life  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul;  but  it 
is  circumstantially  detailed  by  his  co-temporary,  Abelly,  originally  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Rodez, 
a  learned  and  pious  prelate,  whose  '  Vie  du  v6n6rable  serviteur  de  Dieu 
Vincent  de  Paul,'  was  published  in  1664,  or  four  years  after  Vincent's 
death,  and  by  his  other  biographers.  It  was  generally  spoken  of,  as  a  well- 
known  fact  in  Abelly's  time.  It  was  also  related  by  others  of  the  first 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  the  friends  and  associates  of  Saint  Vincent ;  and  it 
was  juridically  proved  on  the  occasion  of  his  canonization.  In  the  process  of 
the  canonization,  published  in  Rome,  in  1737,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  the  full 
proofs  are  set  forth  in  the  second  volume  in  a  memoir  entitled  '  Memoriale, 
cum  restrictu  probationum,  actus  heroicae  virtutis,  qua  servus  Dei  Vincen- 
tius  de  Paulis  motus  se  supposuit  in  locum  damnati  ad  triremes,  ut  ipsum 
liberaret.'     See  Maynard,  in  full,  vol.  i.  pp.  195-203. 

*  '  II  d^touma  ce  discours  en  souriant,  sans  donner  aucune  rdponse  a  sa 
demande.'    Abelly,  liv.  iii.  c.  11,  p.  116,  aud  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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Vincent  established  two  great  hospitals  for  the  galley  slaves, 
one  at  the  Porte  Saint-Bernard,  in  the  capital,^  and  one,  with 
three  hundred  beds,  at  Marseilles.^  Both  were  administered 
by  his  priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  and  largely 
aided  by  his  friends,  that  of  Paris  especially  by  Madame  Le 
Gras,  afterwards  first  superioress  of  the  Soeurs  de  la  Charite, 
and  that  of  Marseilles  by  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,^  niece  and 
executrix  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu.* 

Vincent's  next  undertaking  was  the  establishment  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission. 

This  institute,  which  is  not  a  religious  order,  but  simply  a 
congregation  of  secular  priests,*  who,  after  two  years  of  proba- 
tion,  take  simple  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and 

^  For  this  purpose,  he  obtained  from  Louis  XIII.,  the  Tower  of  Saiut 
Bernard,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Nicholas-du-Chardonnet.  To  this  commo- 
dious building,  he  removed  aU  the  convicts,  from  his  hired  house  in  the  rue 
Saint-Honore,  in  1632.     Abellv,  liv.  i.  p.  70,  and  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

'  Before  this,  there  was  no  hospital  accommodation  for  the  galley  slaves 
at  Marseilles,  and  the  result  was  fearful  suifering  and  mortality,  when  sick- 
ness visited  the  galleys.  Vincent  had  urged  the  matter  on  General  de 
Gondi,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  hospital,  when  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  domestic  and  foreign  wars  in  which  the  country  was  in- 
volved. Subsequently  he  pressed  it  on  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu, 
and  that  powerful  minister  had  actually  commenced  the  work,  when  death 
summoned  him  away,  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  projects.  It  was 
destined  that  Vincent  should  complete  it.  In  doing  so,  he  received  con- 
siderable aid  from  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillpn,  the  niece  and  executrix  of 
Richelieu,  who  specially  recommended  this  hospital  to  her  care,  in  his  wilL 
The  charity  of  this  lady  was  not  confined  to  the  hospital.  In  1643,  she 
handed  Vincent  a  sum  of  14,000  livres,  towards  founding,  in  perpetuity,  a 
bouse  of  his  Congregation  in  Marseilles.  It  was  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  trusts  of  this  foundation,  that,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  16th 
Januai-y,  1644,  the  office  of  Eoyal  Almoner  of  the  Galleys,  then  held  by 
Vincent  de  Paul,  was  attached  in  perpetuity  to  the  Superior-General  of  the 
Congiegation  of  the  Mission.  Louis  XIV.  felt  much  interest  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  hospital,  which  he  ordered  to  be  named  the  Royal  Hospital 
of  Galley  Slaves  ;  and  he  settled  on  it  an  annual  income  of  J  5,000  livres. 

'  Duchesse  d'AiguiUon.     See  •  Les  Dames  de  la  Charite,'  Appendix  X. 

*  Cardinal  Richelieu.     See  Appendix  XL 

*  '  Atque  dicta  congregatio  non  censeatur  propterea  in  numero  ordinum 
religiosarum,  sed  sit  de  corpore  deri  sjecularis.'  Vincent's  letter  to  one  of 
lus  priests,  Monsieur  Jolly,  at  Rome,  mider  date,  Paris,  22nd  October,  1655. 
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perseverance  to  the  end  of  their  lives  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  ignorant  poor,  especially  the  rural  population,  was 
founded  in  Paris  by  Vincent  in  1625,'  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  de  Grondi,  and  was  approved  of  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1632,  and  confirmed  by  Alexander  VII. 
in  1655.  The  members  devote  themselves  to  three  great  ob- 
jects ;  first,  the  sanctification  of  their  own  souls,  according  to 
the  exercises  prescribed  by  their  rule ;  secondly,  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  especially  the  country  people,  and 
the  conversion  of  sinners  to  Grod ;  and,  thirdly,  the  preparing 
of  clergymen  for  the  ministry  of  the  altar  and  the  cure  of  souls. 
To  insure  the  first  object,  their  rule  prescribes  them  one  hour's 
meditation  every  morning,  self-examination  twice  a  day, 
spiritual  conferences  every  week,  and  a  yearly  retreat  of  eight 
days.  In  fulfilment  of  the  second  object,  they  are  employed 
eight  months  every  year  in  giving  missions  in  the  country, 
staying  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  place  of  each  mission,  every 
day  teaching  catechism,  preaching  in  plain  language  suitable 
to  the  understandings  of  their  rustic  audience,  hearing  confes- 
sions, reconciling  those  at  variance,  and  performing  other 
works  of  charity.  To  insure  the  third  object,  some  of  the 
Fathers  undertake  the  direction  of  seminaries,  to  which  they 
admit  ecclesiastics  and  others,  to  make  retreats,  which  are  con- 
ducted according  to  excellent  rules,  drawn  up  by  the  Founder. 
By  a  brief  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  year  1662,  it  was 
enjoined  that  all  those  about  to  be  ordained  priests  in  Eome 
and  its  six  suffragan  bishoprics,  should  first  make  a  retreat  of 
ten  days  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission  ;  and  to  this  day  the  custom  is  very  generally 
observed  not  only  in  those,  but  in  other  dioceses.  Vincent 
lived  to  establish  twenty  five  houses  of  his  Congregation  in 
France,  Northern  Italy,  and  other  countries." 

*  On  January  25,  the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,  1625. 
'  The  Fathers  of  the  Mission  are  sometimes  called  Lazarists,  from  the 
leper  hospital  of  Saint- Lazare,  in  Paris,  which  was  given  to  their  Founder, 
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The  instruction  of  the  ignorant  in  a  plain  familiar  style, 
suitable  to  their  comprehension,  the  explaining  to  them  the 
principal  mysteries  of  religion  in  clear  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage, the  imbuing  their  minds  with  the  morality  of  the  Grospel, 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  a  want  inadequately  supplied,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  other  countries.  If  the  masses  are 
trained  in  those  principles  of  order,  observance  of  the  law,  and 
respect  for  the  higher  powers  which  religion  teaches,  and  brought 
up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Grod,  the  whole  framework  of  society 
is  thereby  most  beneficially  affected  ;  whereas  the  absence,  or 
insufficient  extent,  of  this  early  training  must  lead  to  vice  and 
crime,  and  leave  room  for  the  growth  of  those  socialistic  and 
anti-religious  principles  so  extensively  developed,  in  our  times, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent.  Even  in  a  political  point 
of  view — for  mere  expediency  sake,  if  not  from  higher  motives 
— the  religious  element  in  education  ought  to  be  universally 
fostered  by  statesmen.  To  these  great  ends,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  congregation  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Mission  have  ever  assiduously  addressed  them- 
selves, rendering  invaluable  services,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts  and  in  the  small  towns — not  only  at  home,  but  '  in 
foreign  countries  and  even  in  the  remote  Indies,'  to  use  the 
words  of  Louis  XIV.,  '  expending,  each  and  all,  their  goods, 
their  revenues,  their  health  and  their  lives,  without  receiving 
any  remuneration,  or  hoping  for  any  recompense,  other  than 
from  God.' '  We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  Fathers  did  not  confine  themselves  to  these 
their  main  functions,  but,  at  the  call  of  duty,  as  the  necessity 
arose,  cheerfully  consecrated  their  labours  and  their  lives  to 
other  great  objects  of  Christian  beneficence. 

for  their  accommodation,  by  the  canoiis  regular  of  Saint  "\1ctor,  in  1632.  It 
has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Congregation,  and  the  Superior- 
General  resides  there.  Vincent  was  installed  therein  by  Jean-Francois 
de  Gondi,  first  Archbishop  of  Paris,  on  January  7,  1632.  Collet,  \oL  L 
p.  309. 

»  Royal  letters  patent  of  March,  1660, 
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It  was  in  the  year  1634  that  Vincent  instituted  his  Congre- 
gation of  the  Sisters  of  Charity — those  devoted  women  who 
worthily  co-operated  in  so  many  of  his  good  works,  and  whose 
successors  in  our  days,  labouring  in  the  same  wide  field,  justly 
command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  creeds  and  classes, 
wherever  they  are  established.  Of  this  great  Congregation  I 
propose  to  treat  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

Some  time  before,  he  had  formed  a  secular  association  of 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  called  Les  Dames  de  la  Charite. 
These  ladies  devoted  themselves  to  the  great  hospital  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  which  some  of  their  number  visited  every  day,  the 
Foundlings,  the  Orphans,  the  Magdalen s,  and  even  the  galley 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  several  parochial  societies.  They  also  co- 
operated with  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  procured  them  funds 
for  the  several  objects  and  institutions  under  their  charge.  As 
we  proceed,  we  shall  see  the  immense  good  effected  by  this 
association,  not  only  in  the  large  sums  of  money  contributed 
by  the  ladies  and  their  wealthy  connexions,  and  the  weight  of 
influence  they  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  several  charitable  un- 
dertakings of  the  day,  but  in  the  example  they  afforded — an 
example  the  more  beneficial  on  account  of  the  high  social  posi- 
tion of  those  who  laboured  so  zealously  in  providing  for  the 
wants,  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  their  indigent  fellow- 
creatures.^ 

He  established  subsequently  a  similar  association  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  who  met  once  a  month  at  Saint  Lazare, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  wants  of  the  poor  of  the  capital, 
visited  daily  the  Hotel-Dieu,  to  encourage  and  console  the 
male  patients,  and  interested  themselves  in  several  other 
charitable  institutions. 

From  an  early  period  Vincent  had  formed  lay  associations  of 
this  kind,  male  and  female,  in  the  several  towns  in  which  he 
gave  missions.  These  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners 
of  the  present  lay  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.^ 

1  '  Les  Dames  de  la  Charity.'    See  Appendix  X. 

'  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.    See  Appendix  XII. 
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For  forty  years  from  the  time  of  his  captivity  in  Tunis,  Yin- 
cent  never  forgot  his  fellow-sufferers,  the  Christian  slaves  in 
Africa ;  but  during  those  forty  years,  owing  to  domestic  and 
foreign  wars,  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  them  succour  were 
unavailing.  The  jMahometan  races  have  ever  intensely  hated 
the  Christian  name.  Of  this  we  meet  many  a  painful  illustra- 
tion in  mediaeval  and  recent  history.  Now,  happily,  they  are 
powerless.  But,  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of 
civilization,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  only  by 
superior  force  they  are  deterred  from  re-enacting  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  the  horrors  of  past  ages  against  Christian  popu- 
lations. 

At  the  time  of  Vincent's  captivity,  1605  to  1607,  the 
slavery  of  Christians  in  Barbary,  of  long  duration,  had  existed 
on  a  vastly  increased  scale  for  about  one  hundred  years ;  and, 
for  fifty  years  afterwards,  that  is,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was,  in  extent  and  degree,  greater  than 
ever  before  or  since.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain 
swelled  the  numbers  and  intensified  the  savage  fanaticism  of 
these  lawless  pirates.  Constantly  from  Tunis,  Algiers,  Salee, 
Tripoli,  Tetuan  and  Tangier,  their  armed  vessels  issued  forth, 
ravaging  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  bearing  off,  in  mul- 
titudes, their  victims  to  a  fate  worse  than  death  ;  and  even 
occasionally  they  extended  their  circle,  and  carried  their  depre- 
dations as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' 

The  armed  expeditions  of  the  Christian  princes,  from  time  to 
time,  were  of  no  avail.  The  force,  which,  united,  would  have 
crushed  the  ruthless  Mahometan,  was  imfortunately  wasted  in 
wars,  in  which  Christian  nations  were  imnaturally  arrayed 
against  each  other.^  Treaties  were  made  with  the  barbarians  ; 
but  by  them  the  treaties  were  signed,  only  to  be  broken.    Even 

^  In  the  records  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  we  hare  interesting  ac- 
counts of  British  youths,  who  nobly  endured  tortures  and  death,  rather  than 
abandon  Christianity  for  Islamism. 

^  Such  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  referred  to  farther  on. 
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tribute  was  paid  them,  to  avert,  or  rather  mitigate,  those 
evils  which  united  Christendom  could  and  should  have  pre- 
vented by  less  ignoble  means.  '  You  shall  pursue  the  infidel 
until  he  receive  the  book  or  pay  the  tribute,'  says  the  Koran.^ 
France,  Holland,  and  other  European  states  paid  tribute,  in  the 
shape  of  an  annual  present,  to  obtain  an  alleviation  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  subjects  in  slavery;  while  Austria,  Eussia, 
Malta  under  its  knights,  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Italian  re- 
publics refused  to  treat  with  the  pirates,  or  make  them  any 
contribution.  Hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  in  the^ 
bagnes  of  Barbary  were  the  subjects  of  some  of  these  latter 
states. 

The  number  of  the  Christian  slaves  was  immense.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hayrad- 
din  employed  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  Christian  slaves,  for 
two  years,  in  constructing  a  pier  for  the  protection  of  his 
ships  at  Algiers ;  and,  a  century  later,  in  Algiers  and  its  sur- 
rounding district  alone,  there  were  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  thousand  Christian  slaves,  French,  Spanish,  English, 
Italians,  Styrians,  and  even  Eussians.  There  were  three  de- 
nominations of  slaves — those  of  the  State  in  the  service  of  the 
King  or  Dey,  those  of  the  galleys  engaged  in  the  seaports  and 
the  expeditions  of  the  pirates,  and  those  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals, either  employed  in  domestic,  farm,  and  other  labours,  or 
dealt  in  as  an  article  of  commerce,  being  sold  and  re-sold  in  the 
same  way  as  horses  or  cattle. 

The  records  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  captives  are 
truly  heart-sickening.  Immediately  on  their  landing,  they 
were  stripped  of  their  clothes,  and  sold  ;  and  then,  covered 
with  a  few  rags  and  chained,  they  were  set  to  work,  some  in 
the  galleys,  but  the  greater  part  in  the  country,  under  a  scorch- 
ing sun — some  in  tilling  the  soil,  some  in  cutting  wood  and 
making  charcoal,  some  in  quarrying,  some  in  sawing  marble, 
Bome  in  the  port,  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  for  nine  houi's  a 

»  Chapter©. 
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day;  and  all  this  under  the  whip  of  a  brutal  overseer.  In 
many  an  instance,  as  described  by  the  missionaries,  their 
skin  peeled  off  under  the  broiling  sun,  and  their  tongues  lolled 
out  from  excessive  thirst,  which  they  could  not  leave  their 
work  to  quench.  But  their  physical  sufferings  were  fully 
equalled,  or  rather  surpassed,  by  the  pangs  of  their  mental  pain 
and  moral  degradation.  Whilst  many  endured  this  protracted 
martyrdom  rather  than  abandon  the  faith  of  Christ,  others,  in 
their  utterly  subdued  and  broken-down  state,  embraced  Is- 
lamism,  which  immediately  procured  them  some  alleviation 
of  the  cruel  treatment  under  which  they  groaned.  Driven 
to  desperation,  several  committed  suicide  ;  and  numbers  died 
from  hardship. 

From  an  early  period,  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  captivity  with  the  Moors  had  engaged  the  charity 
of  the  Chiu-ch.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
order  of  the  Trinitarians  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives  was 
founded  by  Saint  John  of  Matha,  and  Saint  Felix  of  Valois,* 
and  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  same  pontiff  in  1209.  In  six  centuries — 1198  to 
1787 — nine  hundred  thousand  Christian  captives  were  redeemed 
from  slavery  by  this  great  order.  Another  powerful  organiza 
tion  for  the  same  object  was  formed  about  the  same  time,*  by 
Saint  Peter  Nolasco — the  order  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy 
for  the  Redemption  of  Captives.'  This  order  was  approved  of, 
and  its  rules  and  constitutions  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See, 
in  1225.  To  the  ordinary  vows  was  added  a  fourth  vow,  *to 
take  the  place  of  a  captive  if  there  were  no  other  means  of 
effecting  his  ransom.'  Abimdantly  exercising  its  charity  in  all 
countries,  the  Order  of  Mercy,  in  six  centuries,  ransomed  three 
hundred  thousand  slaves  in  Barbary  alone. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  sufferings  of 

*  John  of  Matha  and  Felix  of  Valois.     See  Appendix  XHL 

»  A.D.  1223. 

'  Peter  of  Nolasco.     See  Appendix  XTV. 
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the  missionaries,  several  of  whom  received  the  martyr's  crown — 
when  we  regard  the  numbers  redeemed  from  captivity — two 
thousand  every  year  for  six  hundred  years — and  when  we  take 
into  account  that,  besides  the  actual  ransom  of  each  slave,  there 
were  travelling  charges  and  heavy  exactions  to  be  met,  and 
costly  presents  to  be  made,  we  may  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  attempted  and  accomplished  by  these  two  orders, 
and  the  co-operation  they  received  in  the  munificent  contribu- 
tions of  the  faithful.  Where  armed  expeditions  had  utterly 
failed,  where  diplomatic  negotiations  had  been  carried  on,  and 
treaties  concluded,  in  vain,  these  humble  envoys  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  great  in  the  simplicity  of  their  faith,  and  fearlessly  con- 
fronting tortures  and  death,  achieved  triumphs  the  most  glorious 
in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  When  John  of  Matha 
stood  before  Miramolin,  King  of  Morocco,  in  1202,  and  told 
him  that  he  came  to  purchase  from  him  his  Christian  slaves, 
the  noble  daring  of  his  zeal  appears  to  have  fascinated  the  bar- 
barian. The  missionary  of  the  hated  Christian  race  comes  and 
goes,  without  let  or  hindrance.  On  his  first  voyage  he  re- 
deems one  hundred  and  eighty-six  Christian  slaves ;  on  the 
next,  one  hundred  and  ten.  At  any  moment,  he  may  be  seized, 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  chained  in  the  slave  gang,  put  to  the 
torture,  or  impaled.  He  fears  not.  He  ransoms  all  he  can. 
He  promises  to  return,  with  all  speed,  to  ransom  more  ;  and  he 
exhorts  the  sufferers,  meanwhile  to  patience  and  perseverance 
in  the  faith. 

Although  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  redeemed  twelve  hundred  of  these  captives,  at  a  cost  of 
over  one  million  livres,  this  work,  so  efficiently  carried  on  by 
the  two  orders  just  described,  was  not  his  main  object.  His 
attention  was  rather  directed  to  the  establishing  of  his  mis- 
sionaries in  Barbary,  to  dwell  there  permanently,  and  provide 
for  the  spiritual  and  corporal  wants  of  the  Christians  in  cap- 
tivity. With  the  prudence  and  discrimination  which  were 
ever  his  characteristics,  he  carefully  selected  those  priests  of 
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his  Congregation  who  were  best  suited  to  this  difficult  and  im- 
portant mission  ;  and,  at  his  bidding,  those  devoted  men  went 
forth  for  ever  from  friends  and  home  and  country,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  barbarian  ;  and 
there,  some  in  the  close  and  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  bagnes, 
some  in  the  temats,  or  farm  stations,  beneath  the  relentless 
ardors  of  a  tropical  sun — all  amidst  filth  and  vermin  and 
plague  and  human  suffering  in  its  most  appalling  form — they 
imceasingly  laboured  in  aiding,  instructing,  and  consoling  their 
most  heavily  afflicted  fellow-Christians.  Vincent  ere  long  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  missionaries  officially  attached  as  chap- 
lains to  the  consulates  at  Tunis  and  Algiers ;  and  in  time  he 
was  himself  entrusted  by  the  Crown  with  the  nomination  of 
the  consuls  ;  whereby  those  posts  were  filled  by  men  ever 
ready  to  co-operate  in  his  plans,  which  equally  displayed  sound 
practical  ability  and  true  Christian  benevolence.*  Hence  the 
missionaries  possessed  great  power  and  influence  for  good.  The 
funds  at  their  disposal  were  judiciously  employed  to  obtain  a 
temporary,  and  even  sometimes  a  permanent,  relaxation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christian  captives.  As  the  masters  would  not 
yield  one  moment  of  the  labour  of  their  slaves  by  day,  they  were 
induced  by  presents  to  admit  the  missionaries  to  the  hagnes  at 
night,  when  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  went  on, 
and  frequently  the  priest  remained  up  the  whole  night  en- 
gaged in  this  work  of  charity.  How  the  fathers  were  able  to 
struggle  on  under  the  weight  of  their  arduous  duties,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Some  fell  victims  to  the  plague ;  some 
few  suffered  martyrdom  ;  but  several  survived  on  the  mission 
many  years  ;  and  their  labours  were  blessed  with  the  happiest 
results. 

Aided  by  the  large  contributions  of  his  many  friends,  Vin- 
cent  founded    and   endowed    an    hospital    for   the   Christian 

^  In  all  this  Vincent  had  an  able  co-operator  in  the  Duchesse  d'Aignillon, 
■who  contributed  munificently  out  of  the  large  funds  at  her  disposal,  and  who 
also  purchased  the  consular  residences  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  presented 
them  to  him,  with  the  King's  permission. 
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captives  at  Algiers,  in  connexion  -with  the  consulate.  This 
institution  was  valued  by  the  masters,  as  it  preserved  the  lives 
of  many  of  their  slaves,  who  but  for  such  aid  would  have  been 
carried  off  by  disease.  His  thoughtful  charity  also  opened  a 
general  post-office  at  Saint  Lazare,  with  a  branch  at  Mar- 
seilles, by  which,  through  the  intervention  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  consuls,  these  poor  sufferers  were  enabled  gratuitously 
to  correspond  with  their  families. 

His  next  great  work  was  that  of  the  Foundlings — Les  En- 
fants  Trouves.  Up  to  this  time,  the  desertion  of  children  in 
Paris  was  like  what  might  be  expected  in  a  Pagan  city,  rather 
than  in  the  capital  of  Christian  civilization.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  of  these  little  innocents  were  exposed  in  the 
city  and  faubourgs  of  Paris  every  year.  They  were  taken  by 
the  Police  to  a  house  called  La  Couche,  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Landry,  and  were  there  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  widow 
and  her  two  servant  women.*  These,  unequal  to  the  task  of 
taking  care  of  so  many  children,  and  not  having  the  means  to 
pay  nurses,  used  to  administer  sleeping  draughts  to  the  infants, 
several  of  whom,  being  over-drugged,  fell  into  that  sleep  which 
knows  no  waking.^  Several  died  from  neglect.  Others,  for  a 
small  sum,  twenty  sous,  were  sold  to  those  who,  for  one  pur- 
pose or  another,  wished  to  adopt  children  ;  and  of  these,  hor- 
rible to  relate  !  some  were  thus  transferred  to  mendicants, 
who  deformed  their  little  limbs,  to  expose  them  as  objects  of 
charity.^ 

One  day  in  the  year  1638,  as  Vincent  was  returning  from  a 
mission,  he  descried  a  beggar,  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  thus 
mutilating  an  infant.  He  rushed  forward  exclaiming,  '  Ah  ! 
monster,  you  have  greatly  deceived  me.  At  a  distance,  I 
thought  you  were  a  man.'  He  seized  the  child,  bore  it  off  in 
his  arms,  traversed  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and,  followed  by  a 
great  crowd,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  La  Couche  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Landry,  where  he  had  heard  that  children  were  procured  by 

>  Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  142,  »  Ibid.  s  Ibid. 
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mendicants  for  such  inhuman  purposes.  On  his  arrival  there, 
he  was  soon  satisfied  that  what  he  had  heard  was  but  too  true. 
On  the  spot,  he  feelingly  appealed  to  the  women  who  had 
accompanied  him,  to  take  charge  of  some  of  these  little  ones 
if  it  were  only  for  one  day.  '  Yet  one  day,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I 
ask  of  you  only  a  single  day.  Providence  will  suggest  to  us 
some  salutary  resolution.' 

Next  morning,  at  his  request,  the  house  was  visited  by  some 
of  the  benevolent  ladies  whom  he  had  united  in  the  association 
of  Les  Dames  de  la  Charite.  They  minutely  examined  and 
inquired  into  everything  ;  and  their  report  to  him  was,  that 
the  lot  of  the  infants  there  was  worse  than  that  of  the  inno- 
cents massacred  by  the  orders  of  Herod.'  Vincent  returned 
with  them  to  the  house.  He  immediately  selected  twelve  of 
the  children,  blessed  them,  and  charged  himself  with  their 
maintenance.  He  placed  them  in  an  asylum  which  he  forth- 
with opened  for  foundlings,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  his 
Sisters  of  Charity.  He  went  again  and  again  to  the  rue  Saint- 
Landry,  and  brought  away  more  and  more  of  the  children. 
Xhe  numbers  rapidly  increased  ;  many  of  the  infants  had  to  be 
given  out  to  nurses  ;  and  the  expenses  were  considerable.  In 
procuring  funds  for  the  support  of  this  asylum,  as  well  as  in 
visiting  it  daily  and  variously  providing  for  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  its  little  inmates,  the  ladies  of  his  association 
proved  valuable  co-operators,  while  the  nuns  residing  within 
its  walls  were  truly  mothers  to  the  deserted  little  ones. 

But  Vincent's  charity  was  not  confined  to  visits  to  the  rue 
Saint-Landry.  In  the  winter  nights,  when  the  streets  were 
covered  with  snow,  he  used  to  traverse  the  quarters  of  poverty 
and  crime,  the  remote  suburbs,  where  foundlings  were  gene- 
rally exposed,  and  there  if  he  found  a  little  one,  he  bore  it 
away  in  his  arms,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  which  is  preserved 
to  this  day,  and,  hastening  to  the  asylum,  handed  the  precious 
charge  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity.     The  sisters  waited  up  every 

^  Maynard,  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 
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night,  to  receive  and  attend  to  any  infants  he  might  brin^ 
them.  They  kept  a  journal,  in  whicli  these  events  are  noted 
as  well  as  their  own  impressions  ;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  simple  entries  in  that  journal  are 
alike  interesting  and  affecting.     For  instance  :— 

22nd  January,  1639.  Monsieur  Vincent  has  arrived  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  He  has  brought  us  two  infants.  One  may  be  six 
days  old,  the  other  more.  They  were  crying,  the  poor  little  things ! 
My  sister  superior  has  confided  them  to  nurses. 

25th  January.  The  streets  are  full  of  snow;  we  expect  Monsieiu: 
Vincent.     He  has  not  come  at  all  this  evening. 

26th  January.  Poor  Monsieur  Vincent  is  shivering  with  cold.  He 
has  arrived  with  an  infant.  This  one  is  weaned.  'Tis  sad  to  see  it. 
It  has  fair  hair  and  a  mark  on  the  arm.  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  what 
a  hard  heart  one  must  have  to  abandon  thus  a  poor  little  creature  ! 

1st  February.  The  work  goes  on  slowly  ;  we  have  great  want  of 
public  charity. 

3rd  February.  Some  of  our  poor  little  ones  have  returned  from 
nurse.  They  appear  in  good  health.  The  eldest  of  our  little  girls  is 
five  years.  Sister  Victoire  is  teaching  her  catechism.  She  is  com- 
mencing needlework.  The  eldest  of  our  little  boys,  named  Andrew,  is 
learning  wonderfully. 

7th  February.  The  air  is  very  sharp.  Monsieur  Vincent  has  come 
to  visit  us.  He  has  run  at  once  to  his  little  children.  'Tis  wonderful 
to  hear  his  kind  words :  they  listen  to  him  as  a  father.  I  have  seen 
his  tears  flow :  one  of  our  children  is  dead.  '  It  is  an  angel,'  he  ex- 
claims, *  but  'tis  hard  never  to  see  it  again.'  ^ 

Vincent  was  then  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  one  night,  he  was  stopped  by 
robbers,  who  wished  to  deprive  him  of  what  he  appeared  to 
be  carrying  with  so  much  care.  He  opened  his  cloak  and 
showed  them  a  foundling.  They  asked  in  surprise  who  he 
was  ;  for  his  person  was  unknown  to  them.  He  mentioned  his 
name — a  name  which,  even  abandoned  as  they  were,  they  had 
learned  to  revere  ;  and,  on  hearing  it,  as  if  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  implored  his  pardon. 

*  Maynard;  vol.  ill.  p.  332. 
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The  first  two  years,  only  a  portion  of  the  foundlings  of  the. 
capital  could  be  provided  for  in  the  asylum.  This  was  a  source 
of  deep  sorrow  to  Vincent,  who  now  resolved  to  rescue  all. 
He  had  himself  largely  contributed,  and  the  Dames  de  la 
Charite  had  by  their  influence  and  exertions  procured  him 
handsome  subscriptions.  The  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  to 
whom  he  had  appealed,  had  also  given  her  co-operation,  and,  at 
her  instance,  tlie  King '  had  settled  an  annual  income  of  fourteen 
thousand  livres  on  the  institution.  But  the  income  required  was 
forty  thousand  livres ;  and,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  Lorraine 
and  the  troubled  state  of  the  kingdom,  to  raise  this  sum  appeared 
at  the  time  impossible.  The  Dames  de  la  Charite  shrank  from  so 
weighty  a  responsibility.  Vincent,  by  no  means  dislieartened, 
and,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  *  feeling  for  his  adopted 
little  ones  as  much  as  any  mother  for  her  own  children,'  invited 
those  ladies  to  meet  him  in  a  great  assembly  in  the  ch lurch  on 
a  certain  day.  He  placed  five  hundi'ed  little  foundlings  in  the 
arms  of  his  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
pleaded  their  cause.  His  eloquent  appeal,  mingled  with  the 
wailings  of  the  little  innocents,  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
his  auditors.  Among  these  was  the  Queen  Eegent,  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Conti,  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  and  several  others  of 
the  first  ladies  of  France.  '  Behold,  ladies,'  said  he,  *  you  have 
adopted  these  children — you  have  become  their  mothers,  ac- 
cording to  grace,  since  their  natural  mothers  have  abandoned 
them.  Say,  will  you  also  desert  them  for  ever  ?  Cease  at  this 
moment  to  he  their  mothers,  and  become  their  judges.  Their 
lives  and  their  death  are  in  your  hands.  I  shall  now  take  your 
sufirages.  It  is  time  that  you  pronounce  their  doom.  Look 
upon  them  here  before  you.  They  will  live,  if  you  continue 
to  them  your  charitable  protection  ;  but  to-morrow  will  behold 
them  perish,  if  you  cast  them  ofi".'  * 

The  sobs  and  tears  of  all  present  were  mingled  with  his 

»  Louis  XIU.  »  A.D.  1648.     AbeUy,  Uv.  i.  p.  144. 
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closing  words.  Before  the  assembly  separated,  the  asylum  was 
insured  an  annual  income  of  forty  thousand  livres.  This  in- 
come, ere  long,  was  considerably  increased.  The  example  was 
speedily  followed,  and,  with  Vincent's  aid,  similar  institutions 
were  established  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.' 

Among  his  numerous  other  foundations  were  the  Asylum  of 
the  Madeleine  du  Temple  for  fallen  women,'^  his  house  of  Pro- 
vidence for  unprotected  young  women,  whom  he  would  save 
from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  large  capital,  liis  hos- 
pital of  Sainte-Reine,  in  Burgundy,^  accommodating  four  hun- 
dred sick  poor,  and  enabling  them  to  take  advantage  of  those 
healing  waters  previously  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  wealthy  ; 
and  several  asylums  for  the  reception  and  proper  treatment  of 
lunatics;  not  to  enumerate  the  Orphan  Asylums  and  other 
similar  institutions  established,  and  conducted  by  religious 
communities,  under  his  direction,  and  his  various  lay  confra- 
ternities and  parochial  societies  for  instructing  the  ignorant 
and  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  suffering  poor. 

His  successful  attempt  to  banish  mendicancy  from  the  capital 
was  made  in  the  years  1653  to  1657.  Paris  was  then  infested 
by  '  forty  thousand  mendicants,  without  lodging,  without  bread, 
withovit  morals,a  frightful  multitude,  which  Henry  IV.  and  Sully  * 

*  It  is  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  little  children,  so  touchingly  illus- 
trated in  these  passages  in  his  life,  that  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  is  generally 
represented,  in  his  portraits,  with  an  infant  in  his  arms, 

^  Strictly  speaking,  the  Asylum  of  the  Madeleine  du  Temple  was  the 
foundation  of  Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Gondi,  marquise  de  Maignelay,  who 
also  munificently  endowed  the  institution.  At  her  request  it  was  taken 
charge  of  and  placed  on  a  solid  foundation  by  Saint  Vincent  de  I'aul.  Seo 
Appendix  X.     Les  Dames  de  la  Charite,  La  Msirquise  de  Mai^inelay. 

*  At  the  village  of  Alise-Sainte-Reine,  in  the  department  Cote-d'Or, 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Semur,  celebrated  for  its  iron  mines  and  mineral 
waters.  The  hospital  of  Sainte-Reine,  established  by  Vincent  two  hundred 
years  ago,  still  exists,  receiving  and  gratuitously  supporting  the  poor  who 
come  for  the  bonelit  of  the  waters,  and  also  giving  out  rations  of  bread, 
soup,  and  meat  to  poor  wayfarers, 

■•  ^raximilion  de  Rethune,  Due  de  Sully,  a  favourite  minister  of  Henry  IV., 
was  born  in  1600.     He  was  graud-mastor  of  artillery  and  superintendent  of 
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despaired  of  either  relieving  or  dispersing.' '  Even  the 
powerful  minister  "Eichelieu,  who  vanquished  all  other  ob- 
stacles, was  here  completely  baffled.  Ordinance  after  ordi- 
nance, whether  of  the  court  or  parliament,  had  been  passed, 
to  abolish  or  even  regulate  the  mendicancy  of  the  capital ;  but 
in  vain.  The  quarters  occupied  by  the  mendicants  were  called 
the  Cours  des  Miracles.  Of  these  courts  there  were  eleven. 
The  principal  was  that  which  had  its  entrance  in  the  rue 
Neuve-Saint-Sauveur.  They  were  so  called  on  accoimt  of  the 
seeming  miracles  there  daily  enacted  ;  for,  on  their  return 
home  at  evening,  the  professional  beggars,  once  within  the 
precincts  of  their  court.,  threw  oflf  their  disguises — disburdened 
themselves  of  their  simulated  infirmities ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  forthwith  the  lame  became  vigorous  and  active,  the 
blind  saw,  and  the  deformed  were  made  straight. 

Vincent  liad  long  deplored  the  existence  of  this  gigantic 
evil.  Here  was  a  vast  population  immerted  in  idleness,  crime, 
and  ignorance,  hurtful  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  Here  were  their  children  equally 
neglected  and  ignorant,  and  exposed,  from  their  earliest  years, 
to  influences  destructive  alike  to  soul  and  body.  Here  too 
were  to  be  found  the  monsters  who  scrupled  not  to  mutilate 
infants,  sometimes  their  own  and  sometimes  those  whom  they 
kidnapped,  especially  since  he  had  taken  under  his  charge  all 
the  foundlings,  formerly  crowded  together  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Landry.  Vincent  resolved  to  grapple  with  the  evil.  He  care- 
fully prepared  a  plan,  which  he  submitted  to  the  municipality 
of  Paris ;  but  that  body,  alarmed  at  its  large  proportions, 
and  more  than  doubtful  of  its  success,  refused  to  entertain 
it.  He  therefore  determined  to  carry  it  out  himself.  He 
had  just  then  most  opportunely  received  from  a  benevolent 
citizen  of  Paris  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be 

the  finances  of  France.     He  was  a  man  of  blunt  manners  and  great  force  of 
character,  and  a  most  devoted  servant  of  the  King.     He  always  adhered 
strictly  to  the  Protestant  faith.     He  died  in  1640. 
1  Maury,  p.  39. 
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expended  by  him  in  any  way  he  pleased,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  Notwithstanding  this  discretion,  he  again  consulted  the 
donor,  and,  with  his  sanction,  applied  the  money  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

He  first  assembled  three  hundred  aged  poor  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  placed  them  in  an  asylum,  which  he  denominated 
the  Hospital  of  the  Name  of  Jesus.'  Here  he  not  only  re- 
lieved their  temporal  necessities,  employing  them  meanwhile 
in  industrial  occupations  suited  to  their  strength  ;  but,  with 
the  aid  of  his  missionaries,  he  exhorted,  instructed,  and  tho- 
roughly imbued  them  with  the  principles  of  religion.  Thus 
prepared,  he  told  them  that  he  would  make  them  responsible 
for  all  the  mendicants  of  the  capital,  whom  he  hoped  to  win 
over  from  idleness  and  vice  to  industry  and  Christian  piety. 
For  this  great  work  he  made  them  his  instruments  ;  he  consti- 
tuted them  a  moral  police :  he  sent  them,  as  so  many  trained 
missionaries,  to  the  haunts  of  crime  and  misery,  to  bring  in  the 
erring  and  unfortunate  to  him  ;  for,  no  matter  how  depraved, 
no  matter  how  ignorant,  no  matter  how  degraded  they  might 
be,  he  was  ready  to  receive  them  all  with  open  arms,  provide 
for  their  necessities,  reconcile  them  to  Grod,  and  restore  them 
to  society. 

In  all  this,  however,  he  proceeded  carefully  and  without  pre- 
cipitation. '  The  works  of  Grod,'  said  he,  '  are  done  by  little 
and  little.  They  have  their  beginnings  and  their  progress. 
In  my  opinion,  we  ought  at  first  make  only  an  experiment,  and 
take  in  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  poor  people,  and  yet  only 
those  who  will  come  of  their  own  free  accord,  without  any 
compulsion  whatever.  These,  being  well  treated  and  well 
content,  will  attract  others,  and  thus  the  number  will  increase 
in  proportion  as  Providence  will  send  means.  One  is  sure  to 
spoil  nothing  in  acting  thus  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  precipi- 
tation and  compulsion  might  be  a  hindrance  to  the  designs  of 

^  Maury,  p.  41.  lie  commenced  with  fort}',  and  gradually  increased  the 
number  to  three  hundred,     Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  212, 
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God.  If  the  work  is  His,  it  will  succeed  and  will  endure  ;  but 
if  it  is  only  the  result  of  human  industry,  it  will  neither 
proceed  well,  nor  last  for  any  time.' ' 

Conducted  on  these  principles,  his  experiment  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Month  after  month,  the  numbers  in- 
creased, and  were  received  by  Vincent  in  his  great  asylum  of 
La  Salpetriere,'  which  he  had  prepared  for  their  acccmjioda- 
tion.  Here  they  were  clsissified  according  to  age  and  sex,  com- 
fortably lodged,  clothed  and  fed,  trained  to  habits  of  order  and 
industry,  and  instructed  in  their  social  and  Christian  duties 
and  obligations.  They  were  all  employed  in  useful  labour, 
according  to  their  strength  ;  for  it  was  a  leading  principle  of 
Vincent  in  all  his  institutions  that  the  inmates  should  work, 
as  he  considered  occupation  essential  to  health  of  mind  and 
body. 

The  feasibility  of  that  which  had  before  seemed  impossible 
being  now  proved,  the  King  and  Parliament  took  up  the  work. 
A  royal  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  mendicity  in  Paris  and 
its  environs,  and  establishing  the  Hopital-General,  which  was 
opened  on  March  7,  1657,  for  the  reception  of  all  the 
poor  of  the  capital.  This  great  Hospital  included  not  only 
the  Salpetriere,  but  la  Grrande  and  la  Petite  Pitie,  the  Bicetre, 
which  had  been  given  Vincent  for  his  foundlings,  and  other 
establishments.  Its  administration  was  confided  to  the  magis- 
tracy, the  bar,  and  the  mimicipality  of  Paris,  and,  being  a 

^  Address  to  the  Dames  de  la  Charite,  who  co-operated  with  him  in  this 
work.  He  was  obliged  to  moderate  their  zeal.  *  Invitons  les  pauvres  & 
veuir  de  bon  gr^,'  said  thev,  '  et,  s'ils  refusent,  amenona-les  de  force. 
K'est-ce  pas  leur  bien  que  nous  voulons  ?  et  la  maniere,  qu'importe  ?  ' 
Government  subsequently  adopted  this  system  of  compulsion,  but  it  was 
not  approved  of  by  Vincent,  who  would  rather  induce  than  compel  the 
poor  to  enter. 

'  Through  the  intervention  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Vincent  obtained  from 
thelving  a  grant  of  this  great  building  and  its  surrounding  grounds  in  1653. 
It  was  admirably  suited  for  his  purpose,  being  outside  Paris,  and  lying  close 
to  the  Seine.  It  had  previously  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre. 
Hence  the  name. 
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royal  foundation,  the  King  endowed  it,  and  declared  himself 
its  conservator  and  protector. 

The  spiritual  direction  of  the  Hopital-General  was  confided 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  under  the  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  and  thus  Vincent's  inti- 
mate connexion  with  it  continued  after  he  had  handed  it  over 
to  the  State  as  a  public  institution.* 

His  ideas  of  the  classification  and  employment  of  the  in- 
mates were  carried  out  by  the  new  administration.  All  those 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  received  one-third  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  work,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  devolved 
to  the  hospital. 

All  the  poor  of  Paris  had  been  invited,  by  royal  proclama- 
tion, and  notices  in  all  the  churches,  to  enter  this  new  asylum.^ 
No  less  than  six  thousand  responded  to  the  call.  Thus  was 
useful  occupation  found  for  about  one-sixth  of  that-  unsettled 
and  abandoned  population,  which  had  previously  been  the 
plague  of  the  capital,  and  permanent  provision  made  for 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  necessities.  Of  the  remainder 
some  turned  to  honest  industry  ;  and  the  greater  number  dis- 
persed, of  themselves,  when  they  found  that  there  was  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  idle  mendicancy. 

The  change  thus  effected,  as  anticipated  by  Vincent,  was  a 
surprise  to  all  classes.  So  great  was  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
capital,  that,  conformably  with  the  wishes  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
same  system  was  adopted  by  several  of  the  principal  cities, 
and  with  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

Co-temporary  writers  vie  with  each  other  in  their  praises  of 
this  great  undertaking,  conceived  by  Vincent,  and  carried  out 
by  him  and  the  Dames  de  la  Charite  until  its  success  was 
assured.     '  Here,'  says  the  royal  edict,  '  the  capital  is  relieved 

*  At  the  desire  of  Vincent,  the  office  of  rector  of  the  II6pital-G«5n6ral  was 
undertaken  by  Louis  Abelly,  one  of  the  priests  of  his  Congregation,  and  his 
future  historian,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rodez. 

'^  By  a  decree  of  I'arliament  of  April  18,  1067. 
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of  the  importunity  of  mendicants ;  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  nurtured  in  Christian  piety,  and  learn  trades  and  other 
work.'  *  Gro  a  little  out  of  the  city,'  exclaims  Bossuet,  '  and 
see  this  new  city  that  has  been  built  for  the  poor,  the  asylum 
of  all  the  miserable,  the  bank  of  heaven,  the  common  means, 
assured  to  all,  of  securing  their  wealth  and  multiplying  it  by  a 
celestial  usury.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  this  city ;  no,  not 
even  that  superb  Babylon  nor  those  cities  so  renowned  which 
conquerors  have  built.  .  .  .  Here  they  endeavour  to  take  away 
from  poverty  all  the  curse  entailed  by  idleness,  and  to  make 
the  poor  according  to  the  Grospel.  Children  are  educated, 
families  are  re-united,  and  the  ignorant  instructed  receive  the 
sacraments.'  ^ 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  numbers  admitted  into  the 
Hopital -General  largely  increased.  An  aggregate  of  over 
sixty  thousand  poor  received  food,  clothing  and  medical  treat- 
ment there,  in  the  first  five  years  ;  and  moreover  rations  were 
distributed  to  necessitous  families  outside  awaiting  admission.^ 
The  average  number  of  poor  annually  received  and  relieved  had 
mounted  to  twenty  thousand  in  1663.' 

The  great  public  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  consequently  the  iiicessary  means  were 
not  wanting.  Thus  Vincent's  confidence  in  entering  singly  on 
so  heavy  an  undertaking  was  fully  justified.  '  Let  us  only  begin 
the  work,'  said  he,  '  and  Grod  will  complete  it.'  At  the  time 
he  had  by  him  a  large  sum  of  money  destined  for  other  purposes. 
The  whole  of  this  sum  he  laid  out  on  La  Salpetriere.  In  this, 
as  in  all  his  undertakings,  his  example  was  contagious,  his 
appeal  was  irresistible,  and  contributions  poured  in  on  all  sides.* 

^  CEuvres  de  Bossuet,  tome  xiii.  p.  248. 

'  Declaration  of  the  Parliament  of  January,  1663. 

'  Maynard,  vol.  iii.  p.  366. 

*  Among  others,  Cardinal  Mazarin  contributed  towards  the  Hopital- 
Gen6ral  100,000  livres  in  one  day,  and  bequeathed  it  60,000  in  his  will. 
One  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charity  gave  50,000  livxes,  and  another  settled  on  it 
an  annual  income  of  3,000  livres. 
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It  was  on  this  occasion  that  when  he  applied  to  the  Queen 
Eegent,^  Her  Majesty,  not  having  any  money  available,  owing 
to  the  public  necessities,  handed  him  her  diamonds,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  wish  that  her  gift  might  remain  a 
secret.  '  Madam,  I  pray  your  JNIajesty  to  pardon  me,'  said 
Vincent,  '  if  I  cannot  conceal  so  noble  an  act  of  charity.  It 
is  well,  Madam,  that  all  Paris  and  even  all  France  should 
know  it ;  and  I  consider  myself  obliged  to  publish  it  wherever 
I  can.'* 

Louis  XIII.  died  in  1643,  and  in  his  last  moments  derived 
much  consolation  from  the  ministry  of  Vincent,  whom  he  had 
specially  summoned  to  assist  him.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  break  to  the  dying  King  that  his  end  was  approaching,  Vin- 
cent, on  whom  the  duty  devQlved,  addressed  him  as  follows : — 
'  Sire,  he  who  fears  Grod  shall  be  the  better  of  it  in  his  last  mo- 
ments :  Timenti  Dominum  bene  erit  in  extremis.''  The  King 
replied,  finishing  the  verse  :  ^  M  in  die  defunctionis  suce  bene- 
dicetur.''  ^  From  that  moment,  at  the  King's  desire,  Vincent 
remained  beside  him  until  he  breathed  his  last.  This  scene 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  on  canvas  by  the  genius  of  the 
painter  : — '  Les  derniers  moments  du  roi  Louis  XIII,  assiste  de 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.'  In  the  picture,  the  worn  and  suffering 
features  of  the  King  strikingly  contrast  with  the  mild  counte- 
nance of  the  priest  who  kneels  beside  him,  suggesting  holy 
thoughts  and  raising  his  mind  to  heaven. 

Louis  XIV.  being  only  five  years  old  on  his  accession,  the 
reins  of  government  were  assumed  by  the  widowed  queen, 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  Queen  Regent  so  highly  appreciated 
the  virtues  of  Vincent  that  she  appointed  him  president  of  the 

^  Anne  of  Austria,  widow  of  Louis  XIII. 

^  'Madame,  votre  Majesty  me  pardonnera,  s'il  luy  plaiet,  si  je  ne  puis 
cacher  une  si  belle  action  de  charity.  II  est  bon,  Madame,  que  tout  Paris 
et  mesme  toute  la  France  la  counaisse  ;  et  je  crois  etre  oblig(5  de  la  publier 
partout  oil  je  pourray.'  Abelly,  liv.  iii.  p.  126.  One  of  these  ornamenta 
■was  sold  for  7,000  livres,  and  one  for  18,000.     Ibid. 

'  '  And  he  shall  be  blessed  on  the  day  of  his  death.' 
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young  King's  Council  of  Conscience,  and  consulted  Mm  as  to  all 
ecclesiastical  appointments,  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  placing  in 
his  hands  the  nomination  to  all  the  bishoprics  in  the  kingdom. 
This  office  he  held  for  ten  years,  with  great  advantage  to  reli- 
gion, and  the  state.'  He  drew  up  an  admirable  code  of  rules 
for  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  Council ;  ^  and  co-tem- 
poraries speak  in  glowing  terms  of  his  humility,  disinterested- 
ness and  zeal  for  religion,  as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  prudence 
in  discharging  the  onerous  duties  which  its  presidency  imposed 
upon  him.^ 

But  perhaps  the  charity  of  Vincent  shone  nowhere  more 
brightly,  nowhere  did  his  wondrous  fertility  of  resoiuces  be- 
come more  conspicuous,  nowhere  did  his  all  but  miraculous 
power  of  doing  good  multiply  itself  more  strikingly,  than  in 
the  midst  of  the  desolation  caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
In  that  war,  which  commenced  in  1618,  the  armies  of  Saxony 
and  the  other  Protestant  states,^  at  one  time  upheld  by  the 
prowess  of  Gustavus  Adolphiis  of  Sweden,  at  another  aided 
by  France,  under  the  able  direction  of  Eichelieu,^  and  led  to 
certain  victory  by  the  genius  of  Conde  and  Turenne,  were 
arrayed  against  the  forces  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Austria,  mar- 
shalled by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
captains  of  the  age.  The  struggle,  which  outlived  most  of  its 
distinguished  originators  and  leaders,  lasted  until  1648,  when 
it  was   closed   by  the   peiace  of  Westphalia ;  ^  Austria   being 

^  The  Crown  made  all  ecclesiastical  appointments,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council  of  Conscience.  This  council  was  composed  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  Chancellor  Siguier,  the  Bishops  of  Beauvais  and  Lisieux,  Charton, 
grand  penitentiary  of  Paris,  and  Vincent  de  Paul,  its  president.  Collet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

^  The  principal  of  these  are  given  by  Maynard,  vol.  iii.  p.  402. 

'  Maynard,  vol.  iii.  pp.  395-397. 

*  Although  the  Royal  family  of  Saxony  are  Catholic,  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  are  Protestant,  According  to  the  census  of  1867,  the 
total  population  was  2,423,586.  Of  these,  2,361,861  were  Lutherans,  and 
51,478  were  Catholics. 

*  Cardinal  Richelieu.     See  Appendix  XI. 

*  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed  at  Munster  and  Osnaburg,  and  is 
sometimes  named  after  those  places. 
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obliged  to  make   large  cessions  of  territory   to    Saxony   and 
France.' 

Great  as  were  the  sufferings  entailed  on  France  by  her  late 
disastrous  contest  with  Prussia,  these  sufferings  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  what  was  endured  by  the  provinces  which  were  the 
scene  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  late  war,  of  only  seven 
months'  duration,  was,  no  doubt,  most  destructive  of  human 
life,  and  was  marked  by  grievous  exactions,  in  the  shape  of 
requitiitions  levied  by  the  conquerors ;  but  it  was  conducted, 
on  both  sides,  with  that  degree  of  discipline  and  forbearance 
towards  the  persons  of  non-combatants  which  are  characteristic 
of  our  modern  civilization  ;  whereas  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  extending  over  many  years,  not  only  brought  in  their 
train  the  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence,  but  they  were  ac- 
companied by  such  outrages  en  masse  on  the  inhabitants  of 
whole  provinces,  that  the  authentic  details  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  enough  to  make  the  blood  run  cold.''  Lorraine, 
Picardy  and  Champagne  suffered  especially.  For  many  years 
these  doomed  provinces  were  over-run  by  the  armies  of  each 
party,  and  no  matter  whether  Swedes,  or  Germans,  or  Spaniards, 
or  French,  the  same  scenes  of  rapine,  outrage  and  desolation 
were  enacted  by  a  brutal  soldiery,  and  appear  to  have  been 
fully  tolerated,  nay,  sometimes  participated  in,  by  their  leaders.^ 

A  deputation  from  these  afflicted  provinces  arrived  in  Paris. 
They  applied  not  to  the  learned,  the  high-born,  the  worldly 

'  The  cessions  by  Austria  of  Lusatia  to  Saxony  and  Alsace  to  France 
were  the  result  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  it  was  decided  that  Saxony  should  cede  the  whole  of  Lower  and  a 
portion  of  Upper  Lusatia  to  Prussia ;  the  remainder  of  Upper  Lusatia  form- 
ing the  Saxon  province  of  Bautzen.  Alsace,  ceded  by  Austria  to  France, 
and  now  held  by  Prussia,  was  divided,  under  French  rule,  into  the  depart- 
ments of  Haut  Rhin  and  Bas  Rhin,  the  capitals  respectively  being  Colraar 
and  Strasbourg.  The  common  language  is  still  German,  although  French 
is  generally  understood  by  the  people.  The  upper  classes  in  the  towns 
speak  French. 

*  These  are  fully  related  by  Maynard,  vol.  iv.  p.  72-207. 

^  F'oromost  among  the  perpetrators  of  these  excesses  was  the  notorious 
Baron  D'Erlacb,  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV. 
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great — nay,  not  even  to  the  Sovereign  himself.  They  made 
their  appeal  to  the  humble  priest  of  Saint  Lazare,  whom 
they  regarded — to  quote  their  own  language — as  '  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  affairs  of  Grod.'  This  truly  great  man,  whom 
already  France  had  learned  to  call  her  'best  citizen,'  had 
seemingly  exhausted  his  resources  in  his  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  foundations.  Did  he  now  recoil  from  this  over- 
whelming task  ?  Did  he  send  back  the  deputies  in  disappoint- 
ment and  dismay  ?  No :  his  exertions  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
emergency  ;  his  resources  appeared  miraculously  to  increase. 
He  immediately  sent  his  missionaries  to  visit  the  devastated 
provinces,  and,  on  learning,  from  their  reports,  that  the  evil  was 
far  greater  than  was  supposed  in  the  capital,  he  immediately 
took  measures  to  relieve  the  sufferers  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  their  necessities.  He  assembled  his  worthy  co-operators 
on  all  such  occasions — the  Dames  de  la  Charite.  He  laid  the 
case  before  them ;  and  they  nobly  responded  to  his  views. 
Through  their  great  influence  and  devoted  exertions,  continued 
for  years,  immense  sums  were  subscribed.*  Vincent,  with  no 
less  success,  appealed  to  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  King.  He 
also  obtained  the  approval  and  aid  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
Having  thus  secured  not  only  the  contributions  but  the  co- 
operation of  the  great,  he  carefully  formed  his  plans.  Follow- 
ing these,  his  priests,  on  visiting  each  parish,  immediately 
waited  on  the  cure,  and  ascertained  from  him  the  names  and 
residences  of  all  the  really  needy,  and  other  necessary  particu- 
lars. They  then  distributed  relief,  always  in  kind ;  generally 
placing  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  cure,  for  sick  and 
other  extraordinary  cases.  They  were  accompanied  in  their 
visits  by  some  lay  brothers  of  the  Congregation,  who  were 

*  At  the  commencpment  of  this  work,  Madame  de  Lamoignon  presented 
him  with  a  sum  of  800,000  livres  in  the  name  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charity, 
towards  biiildingr  a  house  and  church  at  Saint  Lazare.  '  This  sum,'  said 
Vincent,  'will  be  better  employed  in  relieving  the  poor  of  Picjirdy  and 
Champagne.'  And  accordingly  it  was  so  expended.  Mavnard,  voL  iv. 
p.  142, 
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skilled  in  medicine,  and  who  afforded  immediate  aid  to  those 
stricken  with  the  pestilence.  Thus,  by  this  systematic  distribu- 
tion, all  abuse  of  charity  and  waste  were  avoided.^  The  rural 
districts,  in  their  turn,  as  well  as  the  towns,  were  visited  and 
relieved.^  During  ten  consecutive  years,  Vincent  sent,  every 
month,  into  these  desolate  provinces,  an  average  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  livres,  together  with  medical  stores,  waggons  of  bread, 
seeds,  ploughs,  cattle,  immense  supplies  of  clothing,  and  orna- 
ments, altar  linen,  and  other  requisites  for  the  despoiled 
churches.  '  So  prodigious  are  his  largesses,'  says  Cardinal 
Maury,  '  that  the  capital,  Kheims,  on  the  cessation  of  its  ca- 
lamities, anxiously  desirous  to  testify  the  gratitude  of  its 
inhabitants  by  an  extraordinary  homage,  ordains  a  general 
procession  to  implore  of  heaven  the  preservation  of  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  to  invoke  on  the  saviour  of  three  provinces  the  most 
abundant  benedictions.'' 

His  expenditure  in  Lorraine  alone  is  estimated  by  his  chief 
almoner,  Mathieu  Eenard,  at  1,600,000  livres,  to  which  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  and  church  requisites  being  added,  the 
total  mounts  up  to  2,000,000.*  In  Picardy  and  Champagne  it  is 
stated  at  2,000,000  more.'  Here  we  have  a  total  of  4,000,000 
livres,  which   we   must   quadruple,  to  calculate  its  value  in 

*  Several  interesting  instances  are  recorded  of  the  devoted  zeal  of  these 
missionaries,  as  well  as  of  their  adroitness  in  evading  the  bands  of  soldiers 
and  other  pillagers,  by  whom  the  country  was  infested.  Brother  Mathieu 
Renard  frequently  carried  about  him  a  sum  of  20,000  livres,  and  on  one 
occasion  50,000  livres.     Yet  he  never  lost  a  sou. 

^  The  towns,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  were  those  which  suffered  so 
much  in  the  late  war — Nancy,  Toul,  Verdun,  Luneville,  Metz,  Bar-le-Duc, 
Pont  a  Mousson,  Kheims,  Saint  Quentin,  Chalons,  Saint  Dizier,  &c.  So 
important  were  Vincent's  services  to  France,  in  this  crisis,  that,  on  his 
representing  to  Government  the  sufferings  of  some  of  these  towns  from  the 
excesses  of  the  garrisons,  a  royal  ordinance  was  issued,  on  February  14, 
1661,  giving  him  the  power  to  have  troops  removed  from  districts  he  should 
indicate,  where  such  was  practicable. 

'  Maury,  p.  43. 

*  Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  165.     Collet,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.     Maynard,  vol.  iv.  p.  121. 

*  Maynard,  vol.  iv.  p.  200. 
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our  day.  The  result  is  a  sum  equal  to  640,000L  sterling ; 
and  in  this  is  not  included  his  large  expenditure  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris,  which  also  suffered  severely  ifrom  the  ravages  of 
war.* 

The  memory  of  his  great  charities  long  sur\'ived  in  those 
districts.  '  The  name  of  Vincent  de  Paul  is  in  benediction  in 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine,'  writes  Gabriel  Maillet  to  Pope  Clement 
XI.  in  1706,  'for  he  has  traversed  this  country,  doing  good.' 
The  Bishop  of  Metz  in  a  letter  to  His  Holiness,  on  July  17 
the  same  year  says  : — '  In  these  provinces,  ravaged  by  a  long 
succession  of  wars,  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  he  has 
distributed  and  given  to  the  poor.'  His  profuse  charities  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  as  indeed  did  the  necessity  for  them. 
Monsieur  de  la  Fonds,  lieutenant-general,  governor  of  Saint 
Quentin,  writes  to  him  as  follows,  in  1655: — 'The  charities 
which  are  by  the  grace  of  God  and  your  goodness  sent  into  this 
province,*  and  so  admirably  distributed  by  those  to  whom  you 
have  been  pleased  to  confide  them,  have  given  life  to  millions ^ 
of  persons  reduced  by  the  misfortune  of  the  wars  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  testify  to  you  the  very  humble 
acknowledgments  of  all  these  people  for  the  same.  We  have 
seen,  last  week,  as  many  as  fourteen  hundred  poor  people  take 
refuge  in  this  town,  during  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  sup- 
ported every  day  by  your  alms  ;  and  there  are  still  in  the  town 
more  than  a  thousand,  besides  those  in  the  country  around,  who 
can  have  no  other  sustenance  than  what  your  charity  affords 
them.  The  misery  is  so  great  that  in  the  villages  there  are  no 
longer  any  inhabitants  who  have  even  straw  to  lie  down  on ; 
and  those  in  the  best  position  in  the  country  have  nothing 
whereon  to  subsist.  Even  some,  who  possess  over  20,000  crowns' 
worth  of  property,  have  not  at  present  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
have  been  two  days  without  eating.  It  is  this  which  obliges 
me,  in  the  position  which  I  hold,  and  with  the  knowledge 

^  Maynard,  vol.  iv.  p.  200.  '  Picanly. 

'  *  Ont  donn6  la  vie  a  des  millions  de  personnes,'  &c. 
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which  I  have  of  the  facts,  to  supplicate  you  very  humbly  to  be 
still  the  father  of  this  country,  in  order  to  preserve  life  to  so 
many  dying  and  languishing  persons,  whom  your  priests  assist, 
most  worthily  acquitting  themselves  of  the  duty.'  ^ 

The  following  brief  details  will  illustrate  the  universality  as 
well  as  the  delicacy  of  his  charity  in  this  crisis.  Having  been 
informed  by  his  missionaries  that  there  were  a  number  of  young- 
girls  in  Lorraine  in  great  danger,  he  desired  that  they  should 
immediately  be  sent  up  to  Paris  at  his  expense,  and  that  he 
would  have  them  provided  for.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of 
them  were  so  sent,  and  he  confided  them  to  the  care  of  Madame 
Le  Gras  and  the  Dames  de  la  Charite ;  and,  in  time,  they  were 
placed  with  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  capital. 

A  gentleman  called  on  him  to  say  that  several  of  the  nobility 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  fled  to  Paris,  were  in  a  state  of  utter  des- 
titution, and  yet  could  not  bring  themselves  to  make  known 
their  poverty.  'Oh!  Monsieur,'  he  replied,  'you  give  me 
great  pleasure.  Yes,  it  is  right  that  these  poor  noblemen 
should  be  visited  and  consoled,  in  honour  of  Our  Lord,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  very  noble  and  very  poor.''  He  decided 
at  once  that  it  was  by  their  peers  they  ought  to  be  aided. 
Accordingly,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Baron  de  Eenty,' 
the  French  nobles  resident  in  Paris  assembling  at  Saint  Lazare 
undertook  the  duty,  taxed  themselves  for  the  purpose,  called 
on  their  brethren  of  Lorraine,  and  for  eight  years  continued 
to  relieve  them  in  the  most  delicate  manner.* 

When  the  troubles  of  Lorraine  were  brought  to  a  close, 
numbers  of  the  nobility  returned  to  that  province.  On  their 
departure,  they  received  from  Vincent  not  only  the  expenses  of 
their  journey,  but  means  on  which  to  subsist  until  they  were 

*  Maynard,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 

«  A.D.  1040.     Collet,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

'  Gaston,  Bnron  de  Kenty,  was  born  in  1611,  married  a  young  lady  of  the 
family  of  D'Entraigues,  and  died  in  1049.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in 
works  of  benevolence. 

*  Collet,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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fully  re-established  in  possession  of  their  properties.  Those 
who  were  completely  ruined  and  unable  to  leave  Paris,  he  con- 
tinued to  relieve  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  assisting  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  nobles  and  gentry, 
who  had  fled  to  France  from  religious  and  political  persecution. 

Perhaps  there  never  lived  another  man  whose  whole  life  was 
such  an  unbroken  course  of  true  Christian  charity.  The  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  of  his  early  days  were,  as  if  so  ordained  by 
Providence,  a  fitting  preparation  for  his  subsequent  career.  In 
his  boyhood  a  poor  peasant,  he  could  thoroughly  understand 
and  feel  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  rm-al  districts,  to  meet 
which  his  Congregation  of  the  jVIission  was  established.  P^or 
two  years  a  slave  in  Africa,  he  deeply  sympathized  with  the 
victims  of  slavery,  and  knew  the  better  how  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings  and  effect  their  liberation.  A  voluntary  prisoner  in 
the  galleys,  chained  to  his  oar,  his  heart  bled  for  those  unfor- 
tunates, whom  ignorance,  crime,  and  a  mistaken  system  of 
Draconian  severity  consigned  to  the  depths  of  misery  and 
despair.  His  days  and  nights  spent  in  attending  the  sick  in 
the  public  hospitals,  were  a  no  less  valuable  training,  and 
enabled  him  to  perfect  his  great  institute  of  the  ScEurs  de  la 
Charite. 

His  humility,  patience,  and  self-denial,  and  his  uniform 
practice  of  consulting  the  will  of  Grod,  before  every  important 
action,  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  all  that  he  under- 
took. Xo  matter  how  urgent  the  necessity,  no  matter  how 
apparently  good  the  work,  he  dwelt  on  it  and  considered  it 
well,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  if  it  were  approved  of  by 
Heaven.  When  opposition  was  offered  to  his  projects,  even 
though  unjust  or  unreasonable  that  opposition  might  be,  he 
did  not  resist,  he  did  not  complain,  he  did  not  repine.  He  fer- 
vently commended  the  affair  to  Grod,  and  patiently  awaited 
the  result ;  and  this  became  a  leading  principle  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  on  whom  he  enjoined, 

I 
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never  to  precipitate  any  good  work,  '  for  fear  of  anticipating 
Providence.' 

Tlie  uniform  success  of  all  his  undertakings — a  success  which 
even  in  his  lifetime  became  a  proverb' — the  intrinsic  evidence 
they  possessed  of  their  being  of  an  enduring  character — and  it 
is  a  striking  fact  that  all  the  many  institutions  he  founded  exist 
and  flourish  now,  two  hundred  years  after  his  death — the  im- 
mense good  effected  by  his  labours,  and  the  noble  disinterested- 
ness of  his  whole  life,  all  combined  to  enlist  the  confidence,  and 
insure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  classes,  from  the  sovereigu 
on  the  throne  down  to  the  aged  mendicants  whose  aid  he  in- 
voked in  his  great  project  of  abolishing  mendicancy  in  the 
capital. 

Thus  only  can  we  understand  how  he,  the  son  of  a  poor 
peasant,  had  such  a  wonderful  command  of  resources  that  he 
was  able  to  dispense  in  alms,  in  his  lifetime,  a  sum  exceeding 
one  million  sterling — equal  to  four  millions  at  the  present  day.^ 

The  boldness  of  his  charity  in  great  public  emergencies — a 
T)oldness  which  in  others  might  be  deemed  officious  or  pre- 
sumptuous— appears  ever  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  and 
respected.  Thus  when  the  country  had  for  many  years  been 
desolated  by  war,  when  one  million  of  people  had  paid  dearly 
with  their  lives  and  goods  for  the  insane  policy  of  ambitious 
rulers,  when  Grod  had  been  dishonoured  by  sacrilege,  murder, 
and  other  crimes  which  war  brings  in  its  train,  Vincent  waited 
on  the  powerful  minister  Richelieu,  and  casting  himself  at  his 
feet,  with  a  voice  broken  by  weeping,  exclaimed  '  Peace,  Mon- 
seigneur,  give  us  peace  !  Have  pity  on  us,  Monseigneur  ;  give 
peace  to  France!'  He  then  depicted  in  glowing  colours  the 
sufferings  of  the  non-combatants  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
religion  and  morality,  and  repeated  with  sobs,   '  Peace,  Mon- 

'  '  God  is  visibly  with  this  man.'  *  Oh  !  if  Monsieur  Vincent  will  but 
undertake  it,  success  is  certain.'  Such  were  common  sayings  in  his  life- 
time. 

^  '  1,200,000  louis  d'or.'  Letter  of  Francois  Hubert,  bishop  of  Agen,  and 
previously  father  of  the  mission,  to  Pope  Clement  XI. 
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seigneur,  peace  I'  Richelieu,  much  afifected,  raised  the  holy- 
priest,  and  said  to  him,  '  Monsieur  Vincent,  I  also  desire  peace. 
I  labour  seriously  for  the  pacification  of  Europe  ;  but  it  does 
not  depend  on  me  alone.  \Yithin  as  well  as  outside  the  king- 
dom there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  whose  concurrence  is 
necessary  to  me,  to  conclude  it.'^  Alas!  the  horrors  of  war 
continued  for  eight  years  longer.  It  was  only  in  1648  that 
peace  was  established. 

When  Vincent  entered,  with  the  ladies  of  his  association  of 
charity,  on  the  work  of  the  visitation  of  the  great  hospital 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  he  proceeded  with  characteristic  prudence 
and  circumspection,  and  becoming  deference  to  the  chaplains 
of  the  establishment,  whom  he  gradually  gained  over  to  his 
views,  as  to  certain  reforms  which  he  deemed  necessary  in  the 
administration.  At  the  time,  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
patients  of  every  age,  country  and  religion,  passed  through  this 
great  hospital  in  the  year.  Its  usual  number  of  those  under 
treatment  was  over  two  thousand.  The  daily  admissions  ranged 
from  fifty  up  to  one  hundred.  Vincent  '  observes  with  pain,' 
says  Cardinal  Mauiy,  '  an  ancient  law  of  the  hospital,  obliging 
all  patients  indiscriminately  to  present  themselves,  immediately 
on  their  reception,  at  the  tribunal  of  penance.  This  holy  man, 
whose  faith  was  so  lively,  and  to  whom  the  interests  of  heaven 
were  so  dear,  animated  by  a  pure  and  enlightened  zeal,  rejects, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  a  homage  which  she  disavows.  He 
renders  confession  free  and  voluntary,  and  banishes  for  ever  all 
religious  constraint  from  an  asylum  open,  by  the  spirit  of  its 
institution,  to  all  religions  as  well  as  to  all  persons.'* 

Thus  far  we  have  viewed  him  in  what  may  be  called  his 
public  character.  The  eloquent  example  of  his  private  life, 
his  touching  humility  and  complete  forgetfulness  of  self,  his 
universal  love  of  mankind,  his  boundless  private  charities,  his 

1  A.D.  1640.  Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  169.  Collet,  vol.  ii,  p.  54.  Maynard, 
vol.  iv.  p.  118. 

*  '  Paneg)-ric,'  p.  35. 
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maxims  of  holiness,  and  his  untiring  zeal  and  consummate 
prudence  in  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  numerous 
spiritual  children,  effected  as  much  as  those  great  actions  which 
have  made  his  name  revered  by  every  creed  and  nationality. 

The  closing  scene  was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
such  a  life.  His  decline  was  gradual.  Even  when  unable 
to  rise  from  his  chair,  he  continued  to  labour,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  for  those  sacred  objects  which  he  ever  had  so  much 
at  heart.  At  length,  surrounded  by  his  children  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission,  with  whom  he  was  able  to  join  in 
prayer  up  to  within  two  hours  of  his  death,  this  truly  great 
and  venerable  man  calmly  expired  at  Saint  Lazare,  on  Sunday, 
September  26,  1660,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

There  are  figures  which  stand  out,  in  strong  relief,  in  every 
epoch  of  the  world's  history — mighty  monarchs,  powerful 
ministers,  renowned  generals,  who  seemed  to  have  '  chained  in- 
vincibility to  their  standards,'  and  men  who  have  made  for 
themselves  great  names  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
As  time  moves  on,  the  greater  number  of  these  gradually  grow 
dim  and  indistinct ;  and  eventually  either  are  lost  to  sight  for 
ever,  or  but  occasionally  appear,  in  shadowy  outline,  when,  in 
our  reading,  we  turn  over  the  records  of  past  centuries.  But 
there  are  some  again,  whom  the  passage  of  time  seems  only  to 
hallow  more  and  more,  whose  memories  are  immortal,  whose 
names  are  '  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words ; '  for 
their  hold  is  not  on  the  intellect  or  the  imagination,  but  on 
the  hearts  of  men ;  their  lives  and  actions,  appealing  directly 
to  that  instinct  of  our  common  nature,  which,  even  in  the  un- 
enlightened savage,  irresistibly  tends  to  the  ideal  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  dispose  us  to  the  love  and  worship  of  Him,  whose  chosen 
instruments  they  manifestly  are  ;  and  moreover  their  spirit 
siu'vives,  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  multiplies  itself,  in  their  good 
works.  It  is  such  as  these — signal  benefactors  of  their  race, 
and  faitliful  servants  of  Grod — great  in  their  humility,  holiness, 
iind  charity — that  the  Catholic  Church,  after  long  and  severe 
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scrutiny  and  most  careful  deliberation,  enrolls  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Saints.  Among  them,  not  the  least  is  the  humble 
peasant's  son  of  Dax,  the  holy  priest  of  Saint  Lazare,  the  pre- 
server of  the  foundling,  the  father  of  the  orphan,  the  protector 
of  female  youth,  the  instructor  of  the  ignorant  peasant,  the 
benefactor  of  the  aged  poor,  the  servant  of  the  galley  slave, 
the  consoler  of  Christian  captives,  the  '  apostle  of  the  afflicted.'^ 
To  him  indeed  may  be  applied  the  sacred  words,  '  in  memoria 
aetema  erit  Justus ;'  for  as  long  as  charity  the  most  noble  and 
comprehensive  will  find  an  echo  in  the  human  heart,  and  chal- 
lenge the  homage  of  mankind  of  every  clime  and  creed,  so  long 
will  live  in  honour  and  benediction  the  cherished  memory  of 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

*  So  Vincent  waa  ciJled  on  account  of  his  profuse  charities  to  the  victioia 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    SISTERS    OF    CHARITY. 

'  Un  soir,  au  chateau  des  Tuileries,  des  philosophes  et  des  (^conomistes, 
Cabanis,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Volney,  s'entretenaient  avec  le  premier  consul 
des  bienfaits  de  la  philanthropie,  des  adiuirables  resultats  que  le  genre 
Lumain  avait  recueillis  des  enseignements  du  dix-huitieme  siecle;  le  gc^n^- 
ral  Bonaparte,  les  interrompant  avec  un  peu  de  brusquerie,  s'ecria  :  "  Tout 
cela  est  bon  et  bien,  messieurs !  Faites-moi  done  une  Soeur  grise."  ' ' — 
Capefigue. 

In  every  town  in  which  Vincent  de  Paul  held  missions,  in 
order  to  give  permanency  to  the  good  work,  he  established  various 
lay  confraternities  and  associations  of  charity,  male  and  female. 
These  were  visited  by  himself,  or  by  some  of  the  fathers  of  his 
Congregation,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  their  regula- 
tion and  encouragement,  and  the  keeping  up  of  their  first 
fervour.  He  was  desirous,  however,  that  the  female  societies, 
which  mainly  devoted  themselves  to  orphans,  young  girls,  and 
the  sick  poor,  should  moreover  be  visited  by  some  devout  and 
influential  lady  from  the  capital,  and  thus  be  provided  with  an 
experienced  spiritual  mother.  Such  a  person  he  foimd  in 
Madame  Le  Grras,  afterwards  the  first  Superioress  of  the  Soeurs 
de  la  Charite. 

Louise  Le  Grras,  nee  de  Marillac,  was  born  in  Paris  on 
August  12,  1591.  Her  father  was  Louis  de  Marillac,  lord  of 
Ferri^res,  a  member  of  a  family  illustrious  in  the  church,  the 
army,  and  the  service  of  the  state ;  and  her  mother  was  Mar- 
guerite Le  Camus,  whose  family  had  attained  a  liigh  position 
in  the  legal  profession.  Deprived  of  her  mother  in  her  early 
infancy,  she  was  educated  first  by  the  nuns  of  Poissy,  and  after- 

*  The  Sisters  of  Charity  are  commonly  called  soeurs  gnses,  gray  sisters,  in 
France,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit,  which  is  a  dark  gray. 
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wards  in  her  father's  house,  where  her  studies,  to  which  she 
assiduously  applied  herself,  embraced  a  wide  range  of  rea«ding, 
including  the  classics  and  philosophy.  In  February  1613,  she 
was  married  to  Antoine  Le  Gras,  private  secretary  of  Marie  de 
Medicis.^  Her  husband  died  in  December  1625.  Like  several 
other  ladies  of  Paris,  she  had  always  devoted  much  of  her  time 
to  the  care  of  the  foimdlings,  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals;  and  now,  in  her  widowhood,  she  resolved 
to  consecrate  herself  and  her  large  fortime  altogether  to  charit- 
able objects — especially  those  embraced  in  the  great  enterprises 
of  Vincent  de  Paul.  She  opened  her  mind  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  she  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  be  thus  associated  in  the 
good  works  of  his  missions ;  but  that  wise  director,  who  loved 
not  precipitation,  even  in  good  works,  advised  her,  first 
earnestly  to  invoke  the  light  of  heaven,  in  order  that  she 
might  ascertain  the  will  of  God,  before  coming  to  any  final 
resolution.  '  Pray,'  said  he,  'prayer  is  the  source  of  good  coun- 
sels ;  communicate  often,  the  Eucharist  is  the  oracle  of  charit- 
able thoughts.'* 

Her  vocation  being  duly  proved,  Vincent  laid  down  certain 
rules  for  her  spiritual  guidance ;  and  she  laboured  untiringly 
in  the  service  of  the  poor,  in  the  several  public  institutions,  as 
well  as  in  their  own  homes.  Her  first  visit  to  the  country, 
which  was  in  May  1629,  was  to  Montmirail,  in  the  diocese  of 
Soissons,  one  of  the  estates  of  the  family  of  Gondi.  Accom- 
panied by  certain  pious  ladies,  who  had  joined  her,  she  effected 
much  good  here,  and  in  several  other  places  which  she  visited  ;^ 
assembling  the  associations  of  charity,  re-animating  their  zeal, 

*  The  Queen  Dowager,  widow  of  Henry  IV. 

^  '  Priez,  la  priere  est  la  source  des  bona  conseils ;  communiez  souvent, 
I'Euchai-istie  est  I'oracle  des  pensees  charitables.'     Maynard. 

^  Saint-Cloud,  Villepreux,  Villiers-le-bel,  Beauvais,  &c.  *  Ella  s'appliqua 
pendant  plusieurs  annees  a  ces  exercices  de  charite ;  elle  parcourut  avec 
beaucoup  de  fruit  les  dioceses  de  Soissons,  de  Paris,  de  Beauvais,  de  Meaux, 
de  Senlis,  de  Chartres,  et  de  Chalons  en  Champagne.'  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  28^  j 
Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  107. 
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and  imparting  to  them  sound  advice  and  instruction — a  duty 
for  which  she  was  well  qualified  by  her  large  experience  in  the 
capital.  At  Beauvais  alone  she  established  no  less  than  eighteen 
charitable  and  pious  societies  and  institutions,  with  the  cordial 
co-operation,  and  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants.^  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Vincent  wrote  to  caution  her  against 
vain-glory : — '  Unite  yourself  in  spirit  to  the  mockery,  the  con- 
tempt and  the  ill-treatment  suffered  by  the  Son  of  Grod.  "When 
you  shall  be  esteemed  and  honoured,  keep  your  mind  truly 
humble  and  humiliated,  as  much  in  honours  as  in  contempt, 
and  act  as  the  bee  which  makes  its  honey  as  well  from  the  dew 
which  falls  on  the  wormwood  as  that  which  falls  on  the  rose.'  ^ 

In  the  several  villages,  the  associations  consisted  of  women 
of  humble  birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  labour,  and  who  them- 
selves rendered  all  the  offices  of  charity  to  the  sick  poor.  In 
tlie  cities,  and  especially  in  Paris,  they  numbered  several  ladies 
of  rank,  some  of  whom,  after  a  while,  contented  themselves 
with  sending  their  servants  to  visit  the  poor,  and,  in  the  end, 
confined  their  aid  to  pecuniary  contributions.^  Vincent,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  supplying  the  void  thus  created,  brought  to 
the  capital  some  peasant  girls,  distinguished  for  their  piety, 
members  of  well  conducted  families,  and  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  such  works ;  and  he  placed  them  in  a  house  in 
the  parish  of  Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet,  under  the  care  of 
Madame  Le  Grras,  who  there,  on  March  25,  1634,  with  his  full 
approval,  pronoimced  the  formula  of  her  consecration  to  God  in 
the  service  of  the  poor,  in  this  charitable  association,  then  called 
«  Les  Filles  de  la  Charite.' 

During  the  next  twelve  years  their  numbers  steadily  in- 
creased. They  were  now  not  confined  to  peasant  girls ;  for 
several  ladies  of  good  position — some  of  them  widows — had 
elso  joined  the  Congregation.    At  first,  merely  charged  with  the 

1  A.D.  1629.     Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

«  Abelly,  liv.  i.  p.  108.     Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

8  A.D.  1033.     Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 
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care  of  the  sick  poor,  who,  either  from  want  of  room  in  the  hos- 
pitals or  a  repugnance  to  enter  those  institutions,  remained  in 
their  own  homes,  they  had  now  imdertaken  the  duties  of  the 
hospitals,  become  mothers  to  the  orphans,  mistresses  to  friend- 
less young  girls  exposed  to  temptation,  consoling  angels  to  the 
galley  slaves,  the  prisoners,  the  sick  and  the  dying — in  a  word, 
under  Grod  '  a  providence  to  all  the  miserable.'  ^ 

In  1646,  at  Vincent's  request,  the  Sisters  were  erected  into  a 
confrerie  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and,  on  that  prelate's 
application,  the  King  granted  his  royal  letters  patent  in  their 
favour  on  October  20  of  the  same  year.  These  letters  were 
renewed  in  1657.  The  Sisters  lived  very  frugally,  the  support 
of  each  for  food  and  clothing  being  only  one  hundred  livres  a 
year ;  and  their  income  at  this  time  was  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  their  own  work  in  their  few  leisure  hours,  the 
contributions  of  the  parochial  societies,  of  the  Dames  de  la 
Charite,  and  of  other  pious  persons,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of 
over  two  thousand  livres  a  year,  settled  on  them,  in  perpetuity, 
by  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon.* 

Vincent  had  wisely  resolved  that  this  charitable  association 
should  take  form  and  life  from  practice  and  experience,  before 
it  received  a  written  rule.  Therefore  it  was  only  in  1655  that 
he  gave  it  statutes,  rules,  and  constitutions,  which  he  had  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  which  were  approved  of  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  the  King,  and  the  Holy  See.'  This  delay  was  the 
more  judicious  that,  from  small  beginnings,  the  congregation 
had  then  assumed  proportions,  and  attained  an  importance  far 
beyond  even  what  he  or  Madame  Le  Gras  had  anticipated,  as 
he  states  in  one  of  his  letters  written  about  this  time. 

The  French  Sisters  of  Charity  are  not  a  religious  order. 
They  are  only  a  congregation,  and  take  simple  annual  vows. 

^  Maynard,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 

'  Letter  of  Vincent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1646. 
'  In  these  it  is  enacted  that  the  congregation  shall  bear  the  name  of 
*  Sceurs  de  la  Chants,  servantes  des  pauvres  malades.' 
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These  are  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the  service 
of  the  poor.  They  are  taken  on  March  25,  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  are  renewable  every  year.  On  that  day, 
each  Sister  is  perfectly  free,  and  may  or  may  not  renew  her 
vows,  as  she  pleases.  There  are  few,  very  few  indeed,  of  these 
devoted  women  who,  having  once  entered  on  this  state  of  life, 
return  to  the  world.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Vincent's  that  a 
renewal  of  vows  is  a  renewal  of  fervour.^ 

Five  and  a-half  years  elapse  before  the  vows  are  taken. 
First,  there  is  a  half-year's  probation,  which  is  spent  in  the  par- 
ticular house  in  which  a  postulant  enters.  Next,  there  are  five 
years  of  novitiate.  Of  these,  the  first  nine  or  ten  months  are 
spent  in  the  mother  house,  in  the  rue  du  Bac,  Paris.  During 
this  time,  the  novice  is  not  employed  in  works  of  charity,  but 
is  altogether  engaged  in  spiritual  exercises,  in  studying  the 
rules  and  constitutions,  and  receiving  instructions  as  to  her 
future  duties  and  occupations,  as  a  member  of  the  institute. 
She  then  receives  the  habit,  and  is  sent  to  a  branch  house, 
where  she  immediately  enters  on  the  service  of  the  poor.  After 
being  thus  engaged  for  about  four  years,  she  takes  annual 
vows. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  is  governed  by 
the  Superior-General  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  who  holds 
both  offices  for  life.  The  Mother-Greneral  is  subject  to  his 
authority,  and,  with  his  advice,  governs  the  Congregation,  and 
appoints  the  superioresses  of  the  several  branch  houses.  She  is 
always  the  superioress  of  the  mother  house  in  Paris.  Her 
duties  are  most  onerous.  She  has  her  assistants  and  secretaries, 
whose  correspondence  is  in  many  languages,  as  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  carry  on  their  ministrations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
She  is  elected  by  the  Sisters,  and  holds  office  for  three  years, 

*  In  orders  and  congregatioDS  in  which  the  vows  are  perpetual,  there  is 
an  annual  renewal  of  vows,  which  is  made  with  great  solemnity  by  the 
whole  community.  This  is  similar  to  the  renewal  of  baptismal  vows  made 
by  the  laity,  at  the  close  of  a  mission  or  retreat.     • 
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after  which  she  may  be  re-elected,  but  once  only,  without  an 
interval. 

The  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  must  be  familiar  to  all 
my  readers.  It  is  the  same  in  every  country — a  plain  dark 
gray  stuff  dress,  with  a  large  white  calico  bonnet,  the  coi'Jiette. 
In  the  'Illustrated  London  News'  and  other  papers,  which  gave 
pictm-es  of  so  many  painful  scenes  in  the  late  Franco-Prussian 
war,  not  a  battle-field,  not  a  beleaguered  town,  not  an  ambu- 
lance, not  an  hospital  was  depicted,  in  which  this  costimae  did 
not  appear ;  for,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  sanguinary 
struggle,  in  every  phase  of  danger,  disease,  death,  and  all  that  is 
revolting  to  our  nature,  the  Sister  of  Charity  was  to  be  found. 

Here,  in  a  noble  temple  raised  to  the  worship  of  God,  and 
now  converted  into  an  hospital,  we  see  the  marble  pavement 
strewn  with  the  torn  and  mangled  forms  of  strong  men,  sud- 
denly stricken  down — men  made  in  the  image  of  their  Creator 
— victims  of  the  demon  of  war.  In  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture is  one  with  hideously  gaping  wounds,  and  sunken  features, 
already  stiffening  in  death.  Moistening  his  parched  lips,  and 
whispering  to  him  words  of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  beside  him 
kneels  the  Sister  of  Charity. 

Here  is  one  on  whom  the  surgeon  has  j  ust  performed  a  criti- 
cal and  painful  operation.  With  di-ooping  head,  and  limbs 
relaxed  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  he,  who  but  a  short  time 
since  was  a  gallant  gay  young  soldier,  full  of  life  and  strength 
and  hope,  is  now  weak  as  an  infant,  and  oscillates  between  life 
and  death.  He  is  far  from  home,  and  friends,  and  country. 
And  yet  there  is  one  true  friend  beside  him.  She  gently 
smoothes  his  uneasy  pillow,  she  gives  him  the  reviving  draught, 
she  carefully  disposes  the  scanty  coverlet  over  his  suffering 
frame.  He  may  be  one  of  the  hostile  race,  her  country's  inva- 
ders— of  another  creed  than  her's.  It  matters  not ;  she  rescues 
him  from  death  ;  she  tends  him  through  a  tedious  convales- 
cence, as  a  mother  would  tend  her  only  child ;  and  as  he  returns 
home  to  his  gladdened  family,  restored  to  health  and  strength, 
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lie  raises  his  heart  in  gratitude  to  Heaven  that  sent  him  such  a 
a  friend,  and  invokes  its  choicest  blessings  on  the  Sister  of 
Charity. 

Here  again,  bending  over  the  dying  in  a  wide  battle-field, 
loaded  with  carnage,  we  find  the  same  familiar  figure.  Even 
with  shot  and  shell  still  flying,  she  quietly  and  systematically 
pursues  her  holy  vocation  ;  and  a  case  has  lately  occurred,  as 
recorded  by  the  '  Times '  correspondent,  of  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
thus  engaged,  meeting  death  by  a  stray  shot  at  the  close  of  a 
battle.  1 

Next,  in  a  long  railway  train,  winding  onward  with  its  weary 
load  of  wounded  and  dying,  we  behold  her,  all  busy  with  her 
refreshing  drinks,  her  charpie  and  bandages  and  whatever  other 
appliances  she  can  command.  She  does  her  best,  and  yet  that 
best  is  but  little,  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  done. 
She  has  not  material  comforts  to  offer  ;  yet  she  encourages  and 
cheers  the  wounded  men  ;  and  they  half  forget  their  sufferings, 
and  learn  patience  and  resignation  to  Grod's  will,  from  the 
golden  words,  the  bright  example,  the  gallant  bearing  and 
complete  forgetfulness  of  self,  of  the  Sister  of  Charity. 

And  now  again  the  scene  is  changed.  The  artist  brings  be- 
fore us,  in  graphic  lines,  the  desolation  of  a  burned  down 
village — the  smouldering  ruins ;  the  fragments  of  furniture, 
broken  carts  and  farming  implements,  strangely  intermingled  ; 
the  aged  man  now  bowed  still  more  by  the  weight  of  sorrow 
than  by  the  weight  of  years  ;  the  wounded  soldier,  with  tot- 
tering step  and  bandaged  head  ;  the  desolate  mother,  perhaps 
even  now  a  widow,  for  her  husband  went  forth,  long  since,  to 
take  his  turn  in  the  conscription ;  the  half-naked  famished 
children  clamouring  to  her  for  food,  and  she  has  none  to  give ; 
in  a  word,  all  those  horrors,  which  ever  spring  up,  rank  and 

'  <  Times '  correspondent,  at  Head  Quarters  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  writing  August  19,  1870  :—*  A  Sister  of  Charity  was  killed 
while  attending  to  the  wounded  at  Worth,  too  near  alas  1  to  the  front  of 
the  battle.'    *  Times  '  of  August  30, 1870. 
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thick,  in  the  red  foot-prints  of  war.  But  even  here  some 
light  breaks  in  upon  the  lurid  scene  ;  for  those  have  come 
who  bring  food,  and  clothing,  and  medical  appliances,  and  who 
cheer  the  suflFerers,  and  promise  to  keep  up  the  supplies,  and 
tell  them,  that,  from  the  wealthy  cities  of  England,  the  teem- 
ing plains  of  America,  the  poorer  but  not  less  sympathetic 
homes  of  Ireland — from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  charity 
which  unites  all  mankind  in  one  great  family,  has  stretched 
out  its  hand  to  succour  and  save  the  afflicted  children  of 
I*rance.  Among  these  messengers  of  hope,  these  almoners  of 
every  nation  and  all  Christian  communions,  here  happily  united 
for  one  common  object,  we  find  those,  who  more  than  double 
the  value  ©f  the  material  relief  they  dispense,  by  their  ma- 
tiu-ed  experience,  well-directed  zeal  and  perfect  organization — 
even  as  their  predecessors  have  done  for  the  last  two  centuries 
— and  thus  it  is  that  France  has  long  learned  to  bless,  and  love, 
and  cherish,  the  Sister  of  Charity. 

When  the  late  war  commenced,  four  hundred  of  these  de- 
voted women — a  first  detachment — went  forth  with  the  French 
army  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  same  time.  King  William  applied 
to  Pere  Etienne,  the  Superior-General  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Mission,  for  a  contingent  of  the  Sisters  for  the  Prussian 
army  ;  and  it  was  immediately  told  off.  How  many  more  sub- 
sequently joined  both  armies,  to  tend  the  sick  and  wounded, 
to  aid  the  dying,  to  console  the  afflicted,  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  if  necessary,  for  their  suffering  fellow-creatures  of  every 
nationality  and  creed,  'twere  hard  to  tell. 

It  was  in  the  years  1654-58  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  first 
went  forth  to  attend  on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  On 
that  occasion,  Anne  of  Austria  '  asked  Vincent  de  Paul  to  send 
some  Sisters  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  of  whom 
there  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  in  Calais,  after  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk.  At  first  Vincent  could  spare  only  four, 
whom  he  dispatched  immediately.     Of  these,  in  a  short  time, 

^  Widow  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  mother  of  Louis  XIV. 
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two  fell  victims  to  the  pestilence.  Twenty  at  once  came  for- 
ward to  offer  to  fill  their  places.  Ever  since,  this  little  army 
has  taken  its  position  in  camps  and  ambulances.  In  the 
Crimea  they  had  charge  of  six  military  and  two  naval  hospi- 
tals. They  were  on  duty  at  the  same  time  at  Pera,  Dolma- 
Bachtche,  Levend,  Eami-Tchiflik,  Maltepe,  Daoud-Pacha,  Grul- 
hane,  Kaulidje,  Chalchis,  the  Piraeus,  Grallipoli,  and  Varna.^ 
The  severe  cold  of  winter,  cholera,  typhus,  gangrene,  had  no 
terrors  for  them.  "We  may  well  imagine  how  their  presence  in 
the  wards  cheered  the  sufferers.  In  one  of  the  French  hospi- 
tals in  the  Crimea,  a  poor  dying  young  French  soldier  was 
overheard  saying  to  the  Sister  in  attendance  on  him :  '  Sister, 
come  to  visit  me  often.  When  you  come,  I  imagine  I  see 
France  and  my  mother.' 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  Franco-Austrian  war  the  Sisters 
attended  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  armies — all  sisters 
of  one  congregation,  though  of  different  nationalities,  united 
in  a  community  of  good  works.  The  services  they  render  are 
not  subjects  of  human  praise  or  human  reward.  At  the  close 
of  the  Franco-Austrian  war,  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
decreed  the  decoration  of  the  gold  medal  to  Sister  Eafaela 
Herschitsch  of  Verona,  she  said  to  the  Major  of  the  hospital 
who  congratulated  her  :  '  I  beg  of  you,  speak  not  to  me  of 
that,  for  I  will  not  accept  it  at  any  price.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  receive  such  a  recompense.  It  is  only  Grod  who 
can  reward  the  services  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.' — '  But  the 
Emperor  will  be  angry,  if  you  do  not  accept  it.' — '  I  doubt 
much,  Major,  that  the  Emperor  will  be  angry  when  he  will 
learn  that  we  devote  our  lives  to  aiding  and  consoling  his 
wounded  soldiers,  for  the  love  of  Grod,  without  seeking  any 
remuneration  whatever.  In  renouncing  the  world  in  order  to 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  we  have 
thereby  renounced  honours  of  this  kind.  By  accepting  them 
we  should  only  be  replacing  ourselves  under  the  yoke.  Our 
'  Maynard,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 
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superioresses  however  will  well  know  how  to  thank  His  Ma- 
jesty for  his  most  gracious  kindness  to  our  community.' — '  But 
these  gentlemen  are  coming  to  present  you  with  the  decoration.' 
— '  Oh  I  I  entreat  you,  Major,  tell  them  to  spare  me  the  pain 
of  this  refusal.'  So  the  Major  departed,  and  the  good  Sister 
returned  to  the  bedsides  of  her  patients.* 

Wholly  irrespective  of  their  admirable  hospital  arrange- 
ments— the  systematized  result  of  long  experience — and  their 
devotion  to  their  duties,  the  tone  and  manner  of  their  minis- 
trations, so  kind,  so  encoiu^ing,  so  cheery,  have  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  morale,  and,  through  that,  on  the 
health  of  the  sick  soldiers,  as  remarked  on  by  the  physicians 
and  others  under  whose  notice  they  have  come.  Following  the 
advice  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul^  in  his  rules  for  the  hospital 
Sisters,  they  avoid  fatiguing  the  patients  by  long  tedious  dis- 
courses or  prayers.  One  cheerful,  encouraging  word  or  two — 
one  brief  pious  suggestion — imparting  the  necessary  instruction 
little  by  little — such  is  their  system.^ 

Then  we  may  well  conceive  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  pa- 
tients seeing  the  Sisters  so  devotedly  labouring  in  the  midst  of 
them,  for  the  sole  motive  of  the  love  of  God.  '  I  have  heard,' 
says  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  to  his  Sisters  of  Charity, '  that  these 
poor  soldiers  feel  so  grateful  for  the  favour  which  Grod  has  done 
them,  that,  seeing  and  considering  that  you  go  amongst  them 

*  Maynard,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

^  '  VoUa  ce  qui  tous  oblige  a  les  servir  avec  respect,  comme  vos  metres,  et 
avec  devotion,  corame  representant  la  personne  de  Notre-Seigneior.  Vou3 
ne  devez  pas  oublier  non  plus  de  leur  dire  quelques  bons  mots,  par  exemple 
ceux-ci :  "  Eh  bien  !  mon  frere,  comment  pensez-vous  a  faire  le  voyage  de 
I'autre  monde  ?  "  puis  a  un  autre  :  **  Eh  bien  !  mon  enfant,  ne  voulez-vou3 
pas  bien  aller  voir  Xotre-Seigneur  ?  "  et  autres  semblables.  II  ne  faut  pour- 
tant  pas  leur  dire  beaucoup  a  la  fois,  mais  leur  donner  peu  a  peu  I'instruc- 
tion  qui  leur  est  necessaire,  comme  vous  voyez  qu'on  ne  donne  a  boire  que 
peu  a  peu  a  la  fois  aux  petits  enfants  qui  sont  a  la  mamelle.  Or,  encore  que 
vos  malades  soient  de  grandes  personnes,  ils  ne  sont  cependant  que  des 
enfants  dans  la  devotion :  un  bon  mot  qui  part  du  cceur  et  qui  est  dit  dans 
I'esprit  qu'il  faut,  leur  suffira  pour  les  porter  a  Dieu.'  E.rplication  des 
Regleg,  par  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 
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to  aid  them,  without  other  interest  than  the  love  of  Grod,  they 
say  that  they  see  well  that  Grod  is  the  protector  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. But  now  see,  my  daughters,  what  good  you  do,  since 
you  aid  these  brave  men  to  recognize  the  goodness  of  Grod, 
and  to  think  that  it  is  He,  who  causes  this  service  to  be  ren- 
dered them.  Entering  then  into  great  sentiments  of  piety, 
they  cry  out,  "  Oh  !  my  Grod,  behold  how  we  now  gratefully 
recognize  that  which  we  have  hitherto  heard  preached,  that 
you  remember  all  those  who  have  need  of  succour  and  whom 
you  never  abandon  in  danger,  since  you  have  taken  care  of  us 
miserable  sinners  who  have  so  often  offended  you."  ' ' 

The  congregation  now  numbers  over  twenty  thousand  mem- 
bers, a  well  disciplined,  devoted,  all-conquering  army  of 
charity.  We  justly  admire  the  true  Christian  benevolence 
and  devoted  zeal  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Elizabeth  Yry  ; 
but  how  much  more  would  their  services  have  been  enhanced 
in  value,  if  those  excellent  ladies  had  been  members  of  one 
great  corps,  well  trained,  well  disciplined,  well  organized  !  A 
brave  man  will  sometimes,  single-handed,  perform  prodigies  of 
valour  ;  but,  for  ulterior  results,  for  enduring  effect,  he  would 
be  much  more  powerful,  if  he  formed  one  of  a  compact,  well 
drilled  body,  composed  of  one  thousand  such  men. 

Here  we  have  illustrated  one  great  advantage  of  religious 
orders — their  complete  organization.  Then,  there  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  association — a  principle  by  which  individual  zeal  is 
developed  and  sustained,  and  individual  exertions  are  a  hun- 
dred-fold enhanced.  Then,  there  are  the  religious  vows,  by 
which  that  organization  is  made  perfect — by  which  that  prin- 
ciple of  association  operates  in  its  most  effective  form  ;  for  by 
their  vows  the  several  members  are  withdrawn  and  set  apart 
from  worldly  interests,  pleasures,  and  pursuits,  and  thus  are 
enabled  to  devote  themselves  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the 
service  of  God  and  their  neighbour,  in  fidfdling  the  particular 

*  Adclre>«8  of  Stunt  Vincent  de  I'aul  to  the  Sisters  going  to  the  army  at 
Calais,  in  1(358. 
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objects  of  their  institute.  Of  their  vo\ks,  there  is  especially  the 
vow  of  obedience,  in  virtue  of  which  they  address  themselves 
earnestly  and  thoroughly  to  do  the  work  set  before  them, 
acting  in  complete  unison,  so  that  the  whole  community, 
composed  of  many  parts,  works  as  one  well  regulated 
machine. 

Another  striking  advantage  of  religious  orders  is  their  per- 
manency. A  great  philanthropist — a  Howard  or  a  Peabody — 
may  die  ;  and  who  is  to  fill  the  vacant  place  ?  In  a  religious 
order,  to  make  such  a  void,  death  is  powerless..  And  thus  it  is 
tliat  since  the  institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  by  Saint  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  although 
their  great  patron,  guide  and  spiritual  father,  and  although 
Madame  Le  Gras  and  many  another  of  their  heroic  leaders 
have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward,  their  ranks  are  always 
full,  their  numbers  annually  increase,  their  work  constantly 
and  steadily  goes  on  ;  and  the  memory  and  example  of  the 
departed  seem  to  nerve  this  gallant  army  to  renewed  exertions, 
and  urge  them  to  fresh  conquests  ii;  the  cause  of  God  and 
humanity. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Operations  of 
the  British  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
during  the  late  war,'  bear  handsome  testimony  to  the  merits 
and  services  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  appositely  illustrate  and  confirm  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations :—' 

During  this  war  the  National  Society  sent  out  comparatively  few 
ntirses,  not  fh)m  any  doubt  as  to  tteir  zeal  and  efficiency,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  trained  native  nurses,  belonging  chiefly  to  re- 
ligious communities,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  has  been  so  great  as  to 
render  foreign  aid  in  this  respect  in  most  cases  imnecespary.  The  French 
ScEurs  de  Charite  have,  notwithstanding  occasional  exceptions,  shown 
themselves  aduxirable  nurses  :  tender  to  the  sick,  with  neither  crotchets 


*  British  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War.   Scq 
Appendix  XV. 
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nor  theories  to  work  out,  with  barely  any  personal  requirements,  simply 
doing  their  duty,  under  direction,  Avith  loving  patience  and  faithfulness. 
They  have  proved  the  great  importance,  or  rather  absolute  necessity, 
not  only  of  medical  and  surgical  training,  but  of  habits  of  obedience, 
of  unity,  and  of  discipline.  It  is  this  special  training,  a  training 
hitherto  found  difficult  to  enforce,  except  under  some  kind  of  religious 
rule,  which  rendered  the  All  Saints'  Sisters  the  most  valuable  and 
efficient  of  the  English  nurses  sent  out  by  the  Society,  and  it  is  the 
absence  of  such  training  that  renders  the  efforts  of  amateur  nurses, 
however  devoted  and  energetic,  for  the  most  part  desultory  and  in- 
effiictive.  Exceptions  have  during  the  present  war  been  found ;  but 
the  very  qualities  which  have  distinguished  these  ladies  would,  under  a 
more  organized  system  of  training,  have  achieved  even  greater  results.' 

Mr.  John  Furley,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Society's  agents 
to  leave  England  for  the  seat  of  war,  writes,  under  date  Sep- 
tember 3,'  1870:— 

At  Douzy  we  visited  several  hospitals,  and  distributed  comfort  as 
far  as  it  was  in  our  power  to  do  so  ;  the  surgeons  told  us  we  were  most 
welcome,  as  their  duties  were  quite  beyond  their  strength,  and  their 
stores  could  not  last  beyond  two  days.  Again  the  Soeurs  de  Charity 
are  conspicuous  by  the  completeness  of  their  arrangements,  and  the 
care  and  love  they  bestow  on  the  poor  sufferers  left  in  their  charge.^ 

In  the  Keport  of  Colonel  Elphinstone,  from  Tours,  under 
date  November  18,  1870,  we  find  the  following : — 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  France,  were 
attending  on  the  wounded  with  that  devotion  and  tenderness  which 
make  them  the  most  admirable  of  all  nurses.^ 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  to  you  an  admirable  old  Irish  lady,  who 
has  devoted  heiself  to  the  wounded  at  Orleans.  Mrs.  O'Hanlon  has 
lived  there  thirty  years,  but,  since  the  war,  has  put  the  Red  Cross  on 
her  arm,  and  acts  as  hospital  nurse  wherever  there  are  wounded.  I 
saw  her  actively  at  Avork  at  the  Anglo-American  Ambulance,  dressing 
their   wounds,    washing   their  faces,  and   performing  all  the   terrible 


>  '  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  National  Society  for  Aid  to 
the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,  during  the  Franco-Gernian  war,  1870-71,' 
p.  23.     London :  printed  for  the  Committee,  by  Harrison  &  Sons,  187X. 
2  Report,  p.  00.  »  Ibid,  p,  85. 
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duties  of  these  wards  with  an  intelligence  and  tenderness  which  I  have 
never  seen  before  except  in  the  Sisters  of  Charity.^ 

The  devoted  services  of  the  Sisters  are  frequently  extolled 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  English  journals  of  the  period. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  from  the  letter  of 
the  '  Times '  military  correspondent  from  Orleans,  on  Christmas 
day,  1870  :— 

Two  classes  of  women  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  First,  the 
gentle  Sister  of  Mercy  whose  life  is  devoted  to  tending  the  sick  and  sorrow- 
ful, who  shrinks  from  no  terrible  sight  and  from  no  office,  no  matter  how 
unpleasant.  She  seems  to  be  regarded  by  sick  or  wounded  officers  and 
men  as  a  being  outside  the  ordinary  routine  of  human  affairs,  and  as 
what  she  calls  herself — a  Sister.  Not  a  word  is  whispered  against  her, 
not  a  laugh  or  a  ribald  joke  is  heard  either  in  her  presence  or  concern- 
ing her  in  her  absence.  We  may  object  to  immuring  women  in 
convents,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  second  opinion  of  those  kind  souls 
who  are  doing  woman's  work  with  all  a  woman's  tenderness,  and  from 
the  highest  motives.  They  are  perfectly  submissive  to  discipline,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  very  superior  class  of  nurses. 

The  second  class  of  women  who  would  be  most  useful  if  they  could 
be  found  is  composed  of  ladies  of  sufficient  private  fortune  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  anxious  to  be  of  use,  and  yet  free  from  the  desire  to 
interfere.  Their  task  would  be  simply  to  visit  the  patients,  imder 
complete  control  of  the  doctors ;  to  soothe  anxious  hearts,  to  whisper  a 
few  loving  words,  and  to  elevate  the  suffering  spirits  by  the  conso- 
lations which  good  women  know  so  well  how  to  give.  They  might 
talk  about  home,  and  write  letters  for  those  who  are  imable  to  write 
for  themselves ;  more  than  any  priest  they  would  know  how  to  cheer 
the  fainting  soul,  as  it  is  sinking  out  of  the  regions  of  mortality.  This 
also  is  true  woman's  work,  but  unluckily  it  is  just  those  most  capable 
of  it  who  shrink  from  stepping  forward  to  offer  themselves.  The 
*  strong-minded  woman '  must  work  alone  ;  there  is  no  place  for  her 
among  doctors.  I  do  not  say  that  she  should  not  work  at  all,  but  she 
is  not  among  those  to  whom  I  am  now  referring.^ 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  introduced  into  these  coiuitries 
from  France  in  1855,  when  a  small  commimity  of  five  nuns 
were  sent  to  Drogheda.     Monsieur  Etienne,  Superior-General 

'  Report,  p.  86.  «  The  '  Times '  of  January  4th,  1871. 
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of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  conducted  ten  Sisters  to 
Dublin  in  1 857,  and  the  same  year  the  congregation  was  es- 
tablished in  Sheffield.  There  are  now  twenty-one  houses  in 
Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  particulars  of  these  and  of 
the  works  in  which  they  are  engaged  will  be  found  in  another 
chapter.' 

^  Chapter  XXVII.    Statistics  of  Convents, 
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CHAPTER  Xli. 

STATUTES,    RULES,  AND  CONSTITUTIONS   OF   THE 
SISTEBS    OF   CHARITT. 

*  Vos  statuts  disent  encore  que  vous  serez  mie  confrSrie  qui  porters  le  horn 
de  Soeura  de  la  Charity,  servantea  des  pauvres  malades.  0  mea  fillea, 
qu'aTez-Tous  done  fait  pour  Dieu,  pour  meriter  le  titre  glorieux  de  servantea 
dea  pauvres  ?  Oh !  c'est  autant  que  si  I'on  disait  servantea  de  J^sxia-Chriat, 
puisqu'il  repute  fait  a  lui-meme  tout  ce  qui  est  fait  a  sea  membres.' — Saett 
ViHCESi  DE  Paul. 

With  a  view  to  our  still  further  understanding  the  animating 
principles  and  scope  of  this  Congregation,  let  us  now  look  into 
the  statutes,  rules^  and  constitutions,  as  drawn  up  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  1655,  and  approved  of,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Holy  See : — 

I.  Of  the  end  and  ftindamental  virtues  of  their  institute.  This  end 
is  to  honour  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  source  and  model  of  all 
charity,  serving  Him  corporally  and  spiritually  in  the  person  of  the 
poor,  whether  the  sick,  or  children,  or  prisoners,  or  others  who,  through 
shame,  are  deterred  from  making  known  their  necessities.  To  corre- 
spond worthily  to  so  holy  a  vocation  and  to  imitate  an  exemplar  so 
perfect,  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  live  holily  and  to  labotu:  assidu- 
ously for  their  own  perfection,  joining  the  interior  exercises  of  the 
spiritual  life  to  the  exterior  employments  of  Christian  charityi 

Although  they  may  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  religious  order,  this 
state  not  being  suitable  to  the  employments  of  their  vocation,  never- 
theless as  they  are  much  more  exposed  exteriorly  than  enclosed 
religious — having  ordinarily  for  a  convent  but  the  houses  of  the  sick, 
for  a  cell  but  a  hired  room,  for  a  chapel  but  the  parish  churchy  for  a 
cloister  but  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  wards  of  hospitals,  for  en- 
closure but  obedience,  for  a  grate  but  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  a  veil 
but  holy  modesty, — they  are  obliged  by  this  consideration,  to  lead, 
exteriorly  and  interiorly,  a  life  as  virtuous,  as  pure,  as  edifying,  as 
true  religious  in  their  convent* 
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Above  all,  they  shall  value  the  salvation  of  their  sonls  more  than  all 
things  on  earth ;  they  shall  fly  mortal  sin  more  than  death,  and  venial 
sin  with  all  their  strength  ;  and  in  order  to  merit  the  reward  promised 
by  Our  Lord  to  the  servants  of  the  poor,  they  shall  apply  themselves  to 
acquire  the  three  Christian  virtues  of  humility,  simplicity,  and  charity, 
which  are  as  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul  of  the  whole  congregation 
and  of  each  member,  and  as  the  appropriate  spirit  of  their  institute. 

Moreover  they  are  enjoined  a  horror  of  the  maxims  of  this  world,  a 
love  of  the  maxims  of  Jesus  Christ :  consequently  a  love  of  mortifica- 
tion ;  a  despising  of  themselves  and  of  the  things  of  the  earth ;  a  pre- 
ference of  low  and  repugnant  employments,  of  the  last  place,  and  of  what 
others  refuse  ;  detachment  as  regards  places,  employments  and  persons ; 
a  disposition  to  quit  all  at  the  voice  of  obedience  ;  a  patience  that 
loves  inconveniences,  contradictions,  mockeries,  and  calumnies;  great 
confidence  in  Providence,  abandoning  themselves  to  it  as  an  infant  to 
its  nurse. 

II.  Servants  of  the  poor,  they  shall  honour  the  poverty  of  Our  Lord, 
by  living  poorly  themselves.  They  shall  have  all  things  in  common, 
after  the  example  of  the  first  Christians.  They  shall  neither  ask  nor 
refuse  any  thing  for  themselves,  leaving  all  their  wants  to  the  solicitude 
of  the  office  bearers  of  their  congregation.  Far  and  near,  they  shall 
live  and  shall  dress  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  after  the  model  of  the 
mother  house.  Sick,  they  shall  content  themselves  in  every  respect 
with  the  ordinary  fare  and  treatment  of  the  poor ;  for  servants  ought 
not  to  be  better  treated  than  their  masters. 

III.  IV.  V.  VI.  These  four  sections  inculcate  on  the  Sisters  holy 
modesty,  and  an  edifying  demeanour  on  all  occasions,  mutual  conde- 
scension, and  love  for  one  another,  and  obedience,  with  submission  of 
the  judgment  and  the  will  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  all  places  in 
which  they  are  established,  and  to  their  own  superiors,  in  all  matters 
in  which  they  do  not  see  any  sin. 

VII.  Their  principal  employment  being  to  serve  the  sick  poor,  they 
shall  serve  them  as  Jesus  Christ  himself,  with  as  much  cordiality, 
respect  and  devotion,  even  the  most  troublesome  and  the  most  dis- 
agreeable. This  service  they  shall  prefer  even  to  their  spiritual  exer- 
cises. They  shall  take  care  of  the  souls  as  well  as  of  the  bodies  of  the 
poor  they  serve.  As  to  material  aid  and  the  distribution  of  alms,  they 
shall  act  conformably  with  the  instructions  that  will  hare  been  given 
them,  or  with  the  will  of  the  donors.  They  shall  not  attend  on  the 
rich  unless  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  even  then,  according  to 
their  institute,  they  shall  take  care  that  the  poor  be  first  served. 

VIII.  The  eighth  section  prescribes  their  spiritual  exercises,  which  are 
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'  neither  to  be  omitted  nor  postponed  except  in  favour  of  die  service  of 
the  poor.' 

IX.  The  ninth  and  last  section  regulates  the  employment  of  the  day. 
To  rise  at  four  o'clock ;  to  retire  to  bed  at  nine.  There  are  certain 
devotional  exercises  ;  but  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeen  hours 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 

To  these  common  rules,  practised  for  a  long  time  before  they 
were  reduced  to  a  code,  Vincent  added  particular  rules  for  the 
Sisters  visiting  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes,  the  Sisters  of 
the  Hotel-Dieu  and  other  hospitals,  the  Sisters  of  the  House  of 
Foundlings,  the  Sisters  of  the  villages,  the  Sisters  teaching 
school,  the  Sisters  attending  on  and  consoling  the  sick  galley- 
slaves — in  a  word,  rules  suitable  to  each  function  of  charity, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  congregation  were  severally 
engaged. 

Above  all  things,  he  enjoined  on  the  Sisters  to  maintain,  in 
every  function,  sweetness  of  manner,  patience,  kindness,  and 
respect  for  the  poor  of  Christ.  '  Your  principal  care,  my 
daughters,'  said  he,  '  after  the  love  of  God  and  the  desire  to 
render  yourselves  pleasing  to  His  Divine  Majesty,  ought  to  be 
to  serve  the  sick  poor  with  great  sweetness  and  cordiality,  com- 
passionating their  suflferings  and  listening  to  their  little  com- 
plaints as  a  good  mother  ought  to  do,  for  they  look  upon 
you  as  their  nursing  mothers,  as  persons  sent  to  assist  them. 
Thus  you  are  destined  to  represent  the  bounty  of  God  in  their 
regard.'  ^ 

For  many  years  before  he  gave  the  Sisters  of  Charity  their 
written  rules.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  used  to  assemble  them, 
from  time  to  time,  and  hold  spiritual  conferences  with  them. 
The  discourses  he  delivered  on  those  occasions  have  been  pre- 
served ;  and  his  spirit — a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  holiness — per- 
vading them,  still  animates  the  congregation. 

This  will  readily  be  seen  by  those  who,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  visit  an  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.     But 

*  '  Explication  des  R^les,'  par  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 
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there  are  many  results  of  this  holy  training  which  no  observation 
can  reveal,  and  which  are  known  only  to  Grod. 

A  Sister  of  Charity  may  be  for  years  engaged  in  hospital  duty 
in  England,  in  France,  in  Grermany,  or  in  Italy.  On  a  particu- 
lar morning  she  may  receive  an  order  to  start  for  China,  the 
following  day.  No  leave-taking  of  friends — no  packing-up  of 
luggage — no  elaborate  arrangements  for  this  long  journey  of 
sixteen  thousand  miles !  She  obeys  the  order  as  she  would  the 
voice  of  God.  With  her  little  bundle  containing  a  change  of 
clothes,  her  few  books  of  devotion  and  her  rosary,  she  departs 
at  the  hour  appointed.  She  tarries  not  one  moment  by  the 
way.  She  looks  not  once  back  on  the  land  of  her  birth,  which 
she  is  now  leaving  for  ever.  She  fearlessly  and  cheerfully  goes 
forth,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  land  of  the  bar- 
barian. The  saving  of  the  lives,  and  the  baptism,  of  female 
infants  condemned,  by  the  inhuman  custom  of  that  over-popu- 
lated country,  to  be  drowned,  on  their  birth,  or  to  be  left  to 
perish  by  the  road-sides — their  education  and  training — the 
conducting  of  the  Schools  of  native  Christians,  and  the  several 
other  functions  of  charity  to  which  her  institute  adapts  itself 
in  this  new  sphere  — such  are  the  future  occupations  of  her  life, 
and  she  enters  on  them  with  a  self-sacrificing  zeal  which  needs 
no  human  praise.* 

We  have  all  lately  read  accounts  of  the  martyrdom  of  ten 
of  these  good  sisters,  under  circumstances  of  revolting  bru- 
tality, at  Tien-Tsin.  The  following  honourable  testimony  is 
borne  to  their  merit  by  the  Keverend  Charles  Henry  Butcher, 
M.A.,  British  Chaplain  at  Shanghai : — '  It  is  no  exaggeration 

*  *  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  faut  vous  comporter  pour  6tre  bonnea  Filles  de  la 
Charity,  et  pour  aller  partout  ou  Dieu  voudra,  et  partout  ou  ron  vous  de- 
mande,  soit  en  Afrique,  soit  aux  Indes,  soit  aux  armt5e8.  Ilumiliez-vous 
devant  Dieu,  et  soyez  pretes  a  embrasser  tous  les  emplois  que  sa  divine 
Providence  vous  donnera:  c'est  ce  que  je  ne  puis  trop  vous  recommander, 
puisque  telle  est  la  fin  de  votre  Compagnie,  et  que,  lorsque  vous  y  man- 
querez,  adieu  la  charity.' — Explication  des  libgkiy  par  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul. 
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to  say  that  since  Cawnpore  no  such  deed  of  blood  has  been 
committed.  The  murder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  is  an  out- 
rage not  on  a  nation  or  a  church,  but  on  humanity  itself.  As 
chaplain  to  the  British  commimity  at  Shanghai,  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  noble  and  devoted  work  of  some  of 
these  women,  when  taking  care  of  the  sick  at  the  hospital  at 
this  port,  before  they  removed  to  the  north.  One  lady  who  has 
been  murdered  with  every  circumstance  of  horror,  was  an  Irish 
lady  whose  memory  is  cherished  with  affection  and  gratitude 
by  many  of  the  community  here.'  ^ 

*  Letter  to  the  *  Times,'  under  date  Shanghai,   July  6,  1870,  in  the 
Times '  of  September  5,  1870. 
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CHAPTER   XIIT. 

THE    IRISH    SISTERS   OF    CHARITY. 

Transplant  ber  to  the  dart  places  of  the  earth — awaken  her  energies  to 
action,  and  her  breath  becomes  a  healing — her  presence  a  blessing.  She 
disputes  inch  by  inch  the  stride  of  the  stalking  pestilence,  where  man,  the 
strong  and  brave,  shrinks  away  pale  and  affrighted. — Anke  Stephens. 

This  congregation  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  which  we  have 
just  been  treating — the  Soeurs  de  la  Charite.  Its  objects  are 
similar.  It  was  instituted,  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1815,  to 
supply  a  want  which  the  Presentation  and  other  enclosed  or- 
ders could  not  supply — namely,  a  religious  community  to 
minister  to  the  sick  poor  in  the  public  hospitals  and  in  their 
own  homes. 

It  may  be  asked  here  : — '  Why  establish  a  new  congregation 
for  this  purpose  ?  Why  not  rather  introduce  some  of  the 
French  Sisters  ?  Is  it  not  injudicious  to  have  such  a  multipli- 
cation of  religious  orders  ? '  To  this  the  reply  is  : — At  the 
time — some  fifty-seven  years  ago — the  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  very  different  indeed  from  what  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  introduction  of  the  French  Sisters  was  not  then 
the  easy  matter  it  has  since  become.  We  may  well  imagine 
what  a  commotion  would  have  been  caused,  fourteen  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  by  the 
appearance  of  French  nuns,  in  their  habits,  and,  above  all,  the 
remarkable  white  cornette,  in  the  streets  of  Dublin — how  the 
law  of  the  land  would  immediately  have  been  put  in  motion 
by  the  small,  but  then  all-powerful,  minority,  to  check  and 
punish  such  a  daring  intrusion  of  Popery.  At  the  time,  it  is 
true,  a  Bengal  fakir,  a  Chinese  bonze,  or  a  Tm-kish  dervise 
might  have  freely  perambulated  the  streets  of  the  Irish  metro- 
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polis,  and  performed  his  devotions  without  being  molested  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ;  but  it  would  have  been  perilous 
for  Christian  ladies,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  and  their 
neighbour,  to  have  appeared,  in  the  religious  habit,  in  the 
capital  of  a  Christian  coimtry !  Therefore,  as  matters  then 
stood,  it  was  much  better  to  establish  an  institute  composed  of 
Irish  ladies,  who  would  go  about  on  their  mission  of  charity  in 
plain  costume,  and  not  in  a  religious  habit,  and  whose  rules 
and  constitutions  would  approximate  more  to  the  enclosed 
orders  than  the  French  congregation. 

In  the  economy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  each  religious  order 
or  congregation,  whether  male  or  female,  has  its  own  peculiar 
objects  and  functions  ;  and  so  we  can  generally  trace  the  origin 
of  each  to  some  necessity  of  the  time,  demanding  its  institu- 
tion. The  education  of  the  rich,  the  instruction,  secular  and 
religious,  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  foundlings,  orphans,  and 
friendless  young  women,  the  unpaid  administration  of  Mag- 
dalen asylums,  reformatories,  industrial  schools  and  hospitals, 
the  visitation  of  jails  and  workhouses,  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  their  o^vn  homes — each  of  these  works  has  its 
special  institute  or  institutes.  Charity  is  ever  watchful ;  it 
immediately  discovers  a  want.  It  is  ever  ingenious  ;  it  readily 
devises  and  perfects  a  plan,  to  meet  that  want.  It  is  devoted ;  no 
difficulty  nor  danger  deters  it.  We  are  familiar  with  the  noble 
work  of  the  orders  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  ; ' 
we  have  seen  how  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  in  China  con- 
secrate their  lives  to  saving,  adopting,  and  educating  female 
children  about  to  be  drowned  by  their  unnatural  parents  or 
left  to  perish  by  the  road-sides.*  In  Cairo,  the  nuns  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  contrive  to  purchase  a  number  of  the  young 
girls  offered  for  sale  in  the  slave  market,  and  bring  them  up 
modest  Christian  maidens.  And  so  with  other  institutes.  But 
none  of  these  institutes  are  solely  the  work  of  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  zeal  and  devotion.     They  are  frequently  suggested,  no 

»  See  p.  93.  ^  See  ^.  136. 
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doubt,  by  the  zeal  and  charity  of  individuals,  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  such  an  organization  in  a  par- 
ticular state  of  afifairSi.  But  then  that  zeal  and  that  charity 
naust  be  governed  and  directed  by  a  wise  discretion  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  projected  orders  or  congregations  require,  in  the 
first  place,  episcopal  sanction :  then  their  rules  and  constitu- 
tions must  be  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  deliberation  ;  and 
finally  the  whole  must  be  submitted  to,  and  approved  of,  and 
confirmed,  by  the  Holy  See.^ 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  neces- 
sity for  such  an  institute  as  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  was 
manifest ;  and  the  venerable  prelate  by  whom  the  project  of  its 
foundation  was  promoted  added,  in  this,  another  to  the  strong 
claims  he  had  earned  on  the  gratitude  of  his  own  and  succeeding 
generations. 

The  foundress,  Mary  Frances  Aikenhead,  was  born  in  Eut- 
land  Street,  Cork,  on  January  19,  1787.  Her  father i,  the  son 
of  an  officer  in  a  Highland  regiment,  was  a  physician,  and  pro- 
fessed the  Protestant  faith.  Her  mother,  a  member  of  the  old 
Anglo-Irish  family  of  Stackpoole,  was  a  Catholic.  The  children, 
four  in  number,  were  brought  up  in  the  father's  creed.  Mary 
Frances,  the  eldest,  used  sometimes  to  be  taken  to  the  '  South 
chapel,'  ^  by  her  maternal  relatives,  and  thus  she  became  ac- 
quainted, and  favourably  impressed,  with  the  Catholic  doctrines 
and  ceremonial.  On  Trinity  Sunday  in  the  year  1801,  she  was 
present  at  a  sermon  preached  by  Doctor  Plorence  MacCarthy, 
the  co-adjutor  bishop  of  Cork,  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  The  result  of  this  discourse  was,  to  determine  her  to 
enter  the  Catholic  Church,  into  which  she  was  received  by  the 
co-adjutor  bishop,  being  then  in  her  fifteenth  year.  The  fact 
of  her  taking  so  important  a  step  at  such  an  early  age — an  age 
at  which  young  ladies  in  general  evince  little  disposition  to 
enter  into  matters  of  religious  controversy — shows  how  much 
her  mind  must  have  been  fixed  on  the  things  of  the  next 

*  See  p.  42.  '  The  parish  church  of  Saint  Fiubarr. 
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world.  Young  as  she  was,  she  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  devote 
herself  altogether  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  poor.  In  this 
vocation  she  was  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  association 
and  example  of  a  young  friend,  of  congenial  tastes,  Miss  Cecilia 
Lynch,  with  whom  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  in  their  native  city.  Both  young 
ladies  were  not  only  endowed  with  persevering  fervour,  but 
they  were  gifted  with  strength  of  character  and  discretion  be- 
yond their  years — most  valuable  qualities  to  those  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  the  corporal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy. 

Miss  Lynch,  after  some  time,  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Poor  Clares  at  Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin.'  In  order  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremonies  of  her  friend's  reception  and  pro- 
fession. Miss  Aikenhead  repaired  to  Dublin,  and,  while  in  that 
city,  on  both  occasions,  resided  with  a  lady  who  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  and  supporting  the  Catholic  charities  of  the 
capital.  That  lady,  speaking  from  her  extensive  experience, 
used  to  expatiate  on  the  great  want  of  such  an  order  as  the 
French  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Ireland.  Her  words  sank  deep 
into  Miss  Aikenhead's  mind  ;  they  exactly  coincided  with  her 
own  ideas ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  some  time,  she  de- 
cided on  removing  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  Sceur  de  la  Charite,  and  introducing  the  sisterhood 
into  Ireland.  This  was  in  1811.  The  Archbishop,  Doctor 
]SIvirray,  to  whom  she  disclosed  her  views,  greatly  rejoiced  at 
the  proposal,  and  confirmed  her  in  her  pious  intentions.  How- 
ever, on  carefully  considering  the  whole  subject,  and  after  com- 
municating with  the  French  Sisters  and  other  similar  orders  on 
the  Continent,  he  decided  that  it  was  better  to  establish  a  new 
institute,  specially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  country.  In  accordance  with  this  view.  Miss 
Aikenhead,  and  another  young  lady,  ]Mips  Alicia  Walsh,  pro- 
ceeded to  York  In  the  year  1812,  and  entered  Saint  Mary's 

*  This  Ccmvent  was  founded  in  1803.  There  are  27  nuns,  who  have 
charge  of  85  female  orphans,  and  conduct  a  primary  school.     See  Chapter 

xxvn. 
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Convent  in  that  eity,  to  make  their  novitiate  for  the  new 
foundation.^  The  nuns  of  the  York  convent,  Sisters  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called.  Nuns  of  Loretto,  at  that  time  used  to  visit  the 
sick  poor,  in  addition  to  their  main  occupation  of  educating 
girls,  rich  and  poor.  Therefore  they  were  most  suitable 
instructresses  for  the  two  young  Irish  novices.  At  Miss 
Aikenhead's  desire,  the  interval  between  their  reception  and 
profession  was  made  three  years,  instead  of  two,  the  usual  term 
of  probation. 

In  the  year  1815,  Archbishop  Murray,  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  called  at  the  convent  in  York,  to  conduct  the  two 
novices,  sisters  Aikenhead  and  Walsh,  to  the  scene  of  their 
future  labours.  They  arrived  in  Dublin  on  August  22,  and 
were  established  by  the  Archbishop  in  the  old  Trinitarian 
Orphan  House  in  North  William  Street.  On  September  1  he 
received  their  religious  vows,  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month 
they  entered  on  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  own 
homes — a  holy  work,  which  has  ever  since — ^now  fifty-seven 
years — been  quietly  and  unobtrusively  going  on,  and  the  great 
good  resulting  from  which  can  be  estimated  only  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  or  the  dispensary  physicians,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  cheerless  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  their  fearfully 
aggravated  sufferings  in  time  of  sickness. 

The  Sisters  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and,  with  the  in- 
crease of  numbers,  new  functions  of  charity  were  undertaken. 
Not  confined  to  the  squalid  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  capital,  ere 
long  they  extended  their  ministrations  to  the  hospital  ward  and 
the  prison  cell.  Many  are  now  living  who  remember  their  de- 
voted services  in  the  Grangegorman  cholera  hospital,  during  the 
first  outbreak  of  that  epidemic  in  1832. 

The  congregation  was  canonically  approved  of  by  Pope  Gre- 

^  This  convent  is  situated  at  Micklegate  Bar,  York,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Bar  Convent,  It  has  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  and  ex- 
tensive poor-schools.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  convent  ia  the  United 
Kingdom,  having  been  founded  in  1080,     See  Chapter  XX. 
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gory  XVI.  in  1834.  Mrs.  Aikenhead^  had  the  gratification  of 
surviving  many  years,  to  see  her  congregation  flourish  and 
largely  extend  its  sphere.  She  died  July  23,  1858,  aged 
seventy-two. 

The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  differ  in  some  respects  from  the 
French  sisters.  They  follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Ignatius ;  the 
French  Sisters,  that  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  former 
have  two  years  and  a  half  of  probation  ;  the  latter  five  and  a 
half  years.  The  former  take  perpetual  vows ;  the  latter,  an- 
nual. Their  objects  are  similar.  The  main  function  of  both 
congregations  is  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor.  Both  however 
imdertake  all  other  works  in  which  they  can  be  useful  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  humanity. 

No  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  perfect 
organization,  devoted  cliarity  and  great  public  usefulness  of 
this  noble  institute.  These  will  be  best  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  personal  observation  ;  and  the  English  tom-ist  will 
find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  him  in  a  series  of  visits  to 
the  several  institutions  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  Irish 
capital. 

In  Stanhope  Street  he  will  find  Saint  Mary's  Industrial 
training  school,  with  twenty-six  nuns  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  girls.  These  are  the  children  of  decent,  well  conducted 
parents,  or  unprotected  orphans,  or  those  whose  guardians  wish 
to  have  them  trained  to  industry.  During  their  residence  in 
tlie  establishment,  they  are  provided  for,  in  every  respect. 
The  support  of  each  girl  costs  fourteen  pounds ;  making  the 
total  expenditure  about  2,200^.  a  year.  This  expenditure  is 
met,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  receipts  of  the  laundry, 
in  which  washing  is  done,  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  families. 
The  remainder  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  chari- 
table.    The  girls  make  all  their  own  clothes.     There  are  large 

^  Wheir  a  lady  receives  the  veil  as  a  nun,  she  is  thenceforward  called 
Mi-s.,  such  as  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  Mrs,  M'Auley,  &c.,  by  visitors.  Within  the 
convent,  she  is  called  Sister,  such  as  Sister  Mary  Clare,  Sister  Ignatius,  &c. 
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poor-schools  attached  to  the  convent.  The  nuns  also  visit  and 
relieve  the  sick  poor  in  their  neighbourhood.  This  convent  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Aikenhead  in  1819. 

In  Upper  Gardiner  Street  Convent,  the  Sisters  have  a  school 
in  which  they  educate  800  poor  girls.  In  Wellington  Street 
Convent,  they  conduct  Saint  Joseph's  female  orphanage,  in 
which  are  84  children  ;  and  the  community  also  devote  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  1,000  poor  girls  in  the  King's  Inns 
Street  schools. 

The  community  of  Harold's  Cross  educate  400  poor  children ; 
and  that  of  Sandymount  250. 

At  Donnybrook  the  Sisters  conduct  a  Magdalen  Asylum, 
containing  72  penitents. 

At  Baldoyle  a  small  community  of  six  give  religious  in- 
struction to  the  poor  children  in  the  parochial  schools,  and 
visit  the  sick  poor  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Saint  Vincent's  Hospital,  Stephen's  Grreen,  in  every  respect 
a  model  hospital,  is  under  the  care  of  twenty  Sisters.  It  was 
opened  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  1834,  in  the  former  town 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Meath,  and  commenced  with  twelve 
patients.  Some  years  later,  an  adjoining  mansion  was  pur- 
chased, and  considerable  additions  have  since  been  made,  in  the 
rear.  The  number  of  patients  now  is  one  hundred,  and  the 
arrangements  for  their  treatment  and  comfort  are  perfect.  An 
interesting  portion  is  the  children's  ward,  where  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  witness  the  care  and  kindness  bestowed  on  those 
little  ones,  who,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  can  but  very  rarely  be 
properly  ministered  to  in  their  own  poor  homes. 

As  we  move  through  the  several  rooms,  we  see,  on  every  side, 
tokens  of  the  high  appreciation  of  this  hospital  by  all  grades, 
from  the  poorest  patient  up  to  the  wealthy  and  titled,  whose 
names  we  read  affixed  to  the  beds  they  have  endowed.  Here 
an  humble  mechanic,  who,  while  in  the  hospital,  noticed  a  cer- 
tain want,  has  supplied  that  want  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  ; 
here  again  a  day-labourer  has  contributed  his  mite,  purcliased 
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by  savings  out  of  his  scanty  wages ;  and  thus,  from  a  rude  cork- 
screw or  a  medicine  mug  up  to  the  silver  lamp,  which  burns, 
in  the  chapel,  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,*  may  be  seen 
many  an  offering  of  gratitude — the  best  evidence  that  can  be 
afforded  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  institution. 

Though  last  not  least,  are  twelve  endowed  beds — each  repre- 
senting a  subscription  of  201.  a  year.  How  many  of  the  rich 
are  there  who  could  well  aflford  this  sum  out  of  their  superflui- 
ties, and  thus  provide  for  the  constant  maintenance  of  one 
patient !  In  such  a  case,  the  subscriber  has  the  nomination  of 
the  patient. 

In  this,  as  in  all  similar  institutions,  the  poor  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  medical  and  surgical  skill  and  experience, 
gratuitously  placed  at  their  disposal.  With  such  aid,  and  the 
devoted  and  untiring  services  of  the  Sisters,  they  are  as  well 
attended  to  as  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  of  the  land  could  be 
in  their  own  homes. 

This  hospital,  in  another  respect,  is  a  great  public  benefit — • 
being  a  first-class  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  There  are 
two  physicians  and  two  surgeons  on  the  staff,  and  the  medical 
students  number  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The  total  number 
treated  in  the  hospital  last  year  was  1,034  ;  and  the  number  of 
extern  patients  who  received  dispensary  relief  was  6,442.  It 
is  open  to  all  religious  denominations  ;  and  the  ministers  of 
their  own  creeds  have  free  access  to  the  non-Catholic  patients. 

In  connexion  with  Saint  Vincent's  Hospital  is  the  Convales- 
cent Home  at  Linden,  Stillorgan,  also  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters.  Here  twenty  convalescents  are  received,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  pure  air,  green  fields,  and  wholesome  diet,  are 
rapidly  restored  to  health  and  strength.  The  advantage  of  a 
sanatorium  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  city,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  When  a  poor  man  leaves 
an  hospital,  convalescent,  he  but  too  often  goes  back  to  a  dark, 

'  This  beautiful  lamp,  wbicli  cost  87/.,  was  presented  by  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police  force. 
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uncomfortable,  ill-ventilated  lodging,  in  a  lane  or  alley ;  and 
without  proper  nourishment,  or  sufficient  fuel,  bedding,  or 
clothing,  is  likely  either  to  suffer  a  relapse,  or  to  contract,  in 
his  weakly  state,  some  chronic  ailment,  by  which  his  young 
family  will  be  permanently  deprived  of  their  support,  and 
society  of  a  useful  member.  In  considering  such  cases,  it  is 
well  to  go  beneath  the  surface — to  enter  into  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  little  world  of  the  poor  man's  home.  For  in  the 
lowly  cottage,  as  in  the  gilded  palace,  great  is  the  anxiety, 
painful  the  suspense,  and  wearying  the  alternations  of  fear  and 
hope,  when  the  head  of  the  family  is  stricken  down,  and  his 
life  trembles  in  the  balance.  But  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man, 
there  is  super-added  an  element  of  anxious  care  unknown  to 
the  rich.  On  the  chances  of  his  recovery  hangs  the  fate  of  his 
whole  family,  who,  should  he  succumb,  will  be  thrown  desolate 
paupers  on  the  world  !  Can  we,  then,  too  highly  appreciate 
the  thoughtful  charity  of  the  good  Sisters,  in  establishing  their 
Convalescent  Home,  to  meet  so  great  a  necessity  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  institution  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  is  the  P'emale  Blind  Asylum  at  Merrion.  Situated 
in  a  demesne  of  thirty-three  acres  of  fine  land,  well  planted, 
and  overlooking  the  sea,  it  is  about  twenty  minutes'  drive  from 
the  city.  The  convent  numbers  eleven  nuns ;  and  the  asylum, 
a  handsome  new  building,  specially  erected  for  the  purpose, 
appears  perfect  in  every  detail.  A  grand  central  hall  with 
double  staircase,  lofty  and  spacious  corridors  with  handrails  on 
both  sides  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  refectory,  dormitories, 
school  rooms,  work  rooms,  mvisic  room,  all  fine  well  ventilated 
apartments — no  expense  appears  to  have  been  spared,  no  neces- 
sity overlooked,  no  requisite  of  health  and  comfort  omitted,  in 
completing  this  asylum.  The  inmates  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  in  nvimber.  Several  of  them  have  been  sent  in  from  the 
different  poor  law  unions.  The  boards  of  guardians  allow 
twelve  pounds  a  year  for  the  support  of  each  ;  but  the  actual 
cost  is  nineteen  pounds.     The  nuns  make  up  the  difference. 
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These  poor  children  require  particularly  good  nourishment ; 
as  they  are  nearly  all  of  a  strumous  habit,  the  result  of  bad 
air  and  insufficient  food  in  their  early  years.  Hence  their 
loss  of  sight.     Very  few  of  them  are  blind  from  their  birth. 

The  nuns  conduct  us  through  the  building.  In  the  pantry 
are  immense  piles  of  excellent  white  bread,  which  is  being  cut 
for  use.  The  dairy,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  is  well  supplied 
with  milk.  Vegretables  are  also  furnished  in  abundance  from 
the  garden.  The  kitchen  has  all  the  newest  arrangements  and 
appliances.  Passing  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase,  we  enter 
the  music  hall.  Here  we  find  some  fifty  or  sixty  girls,  seated 
roimd  the  spacious  room,  all  busy  at  knitting  or  other  work. 
Around  a  piano,  at  the  upper  end,  are  grouped  some  twenty 
more,  who  form  a  little  choir.  One  blind  girl  presides  at  the 
piano,  and  makes  an  excellent  conductress.  Close  by  them 
stands  a  mm,  the  only  one  who  enjoys  the  blessing  of  sight  in 
this  numerous  assembly ;  and  we  soon  perceive  how  she  is  loved 
by  the  poor  stricken  ones  aroimd  her,  as  she  addresses  now  one, 
now  another,  in  making  arrangements  for  the  little  perform- 
ance about  to  come  ofi*.  Several  airs  are  played  and  sung,  with 
admirable  precision  and  excellent  effect.  The  workers,  seated 
aroimd,  appear  greatly  to  enjoy  the  harmony,  their  busy  fingers 
nimbly  moving,  all  the  while.  Among  these  girls  we  observe 
some  sweet  intelligent  faces  ;  but  alas  !  a  certain  painful,  in- 
describable expression,  marking  the  absence  of  that  feature 
which  lights  up  the  human  countenance,  is  but  too  plainly 
noticeable  in  all. 

They  are  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  poor.  One  is  pointed 
out  to  us,  whose  family  once  occupied  a  respectable  position  ; 
but,  through  misfortune,  they  lost  all  their  means  ;  and  this 
child  was  left  an  orphan,  penniless  and  blind.  A  gentle  child, 
with  a  sweet  expression  and  strikingly  regular  features,  once 
the  idol  of  affluent  parents,  '  by  birth  a  lady,  and  by  natiu-e  a 
lady,'  to  use  the  words  of  the  good  Sister — it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
hear  her  little  history  :  and  yet  again  it  is  a  consolation  to 
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reflect  that  such  poor  helpless  ones,  cast  out  alone  upon  the 
world,  can  find  so  comfortable  a  home  and  such  true  friends. 

In  other  rooms  we  see  blind  women  of  more  advanced  years, 
busily  plying  their  work.  The  nuns,  as  we  pass  on,  have  a 
cheery  salutation,  or  kind  word  for  them  all.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  the  instruction,  secular  and  religious,  of  all 
the  inmates  is  admirably  attended  to.  Those  who  are  de- 
barred from  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  this  world  are  here 
taught  to  fix  their  hopes  altogether  on  the  next :  and  thus  it 
is  that  they  cease  to  feel  the  pain  of  their  sad  privation.  We 
may  well  imagine  how  their  fervent  humble  prayer  is  offered, 
in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  words,  of  the  prince  of  English 
poets,  under  a  similar  affliction  : — ■ 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me — and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  dwelling  place, 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognize  Tliy  purpose  clearly  shown — 
My  vision  Thou  has  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself — Thyself  alone. 

I  have  nought  to  fear — 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing — 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

As  we  take  our  leave,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  strong  conviction 
that  whoever  visits  this  asylum,  no  matter  what  his  creed,  or 
how  great  his  prejudices  against  convents  may  be,  must,  from 
his  heart,  bless  the  good  ladies,  who  devote  their  exertions,  and 
means,  and  lives,  to  so  noble  a  work  of  charity. 

The  Sisters  have  two  convents  in  Cork,  which  may  be  briefly 
referred  to  here,  as  further  illustrating  the  great  variety  of 
special  works  embraced  by  their  congregation.  The  convent 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  situated  in  the  poor  district  of  Peu- 
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cock  Lane,  has  attached  to  it  a  ^lagdalen  Asylum,  which  is 
perfect  in  every  respect,  and  well  desen-es  a  visit.  The  num- 
ber of  penitents  is  eighty.  Thej  are  all  engaged  in  laundry 
work,  and  are  self-supporting.  The  washing  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Cork  is  done  here. 
Passing  through  the  ironing  room,  on  a  finishing  day,  the 
stranger  would  almost  fancy  himself  in  the  show  room  of  one  of 
the  London  monster  shops,  so  elegant  is  the  display  of  articles 
of  dress  on  every  side.  The  appliances  are  all  of  the  best  and 
newest  description  ;  and  so  well  is  the  work  done,  that  several 
Protestant  families  are  glad  to  send  their  washing  to  the 
asylum.  The  women  are  all  busy  and  active,  and  apparently 
happy.  Constant  occupation,  and  that  too  of  a  useful  kind,  is 
a  great  blessing  to  thena,  as  it  must  be  to  everyone  indus- 
triously employed.  The  inmates  of  this  asylum  are  kept  in  it 
for  life  ;  or  as  long  as  they  please  to  remain.  Some,  when  re- 
formed^ are  taken  out  by  their  families,  and  some  few  obtain 
situations  ;  but  the  great  majority  prefer  remaining  in  a  home, 
in  which  they  at  last  have  found  peace  and  happiness.  Each 
penitent  has  a  little  sleeping  room  to  herself — a  system  which 
the  nims  seem  to  value  highly.  As  we  pass  along  the  fine, 
well  ventilated  corridors,  these  rooms  appear  the  perfection  of 
neatness.  In  each  is  a  little  altar,  with  pious  pictures,  in 
arranging  which  the  penitents  take  special  interest.  In  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  this  institution,  there  is  abundant  matter 
for  pleasing  reflection.  Here  are  eighty  women,  who  have  been 
rescued  from  the  lowest  depths  of  sin  and  degradation,  whose 
lives  have  been  a  curse  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact :  and  now  they  are  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  self-supporting — all  of  them  happy,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them,  as  we  can  learn,  leading  most  holy  lives  I  Oh  ! 
could  we  but  read  the  past  history  of  many  of  these  poor  girls, 
could  we  but  realize  the  terrible  ordeal  of  want,  and  hunger,  and 
temptation,  so  long  heroically  endiu-ed,  but  relentlessly  press- 
ing upon  them  until  they  were  overwhelmed  in  the  fatal  fall ; 
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could  we  but  see  the  dark  and  desolate  vista  then  opening  out 
before  them,  without  one  gleam  of  human  pity,  one  ray  of 
Christian  hope,  we  might  indeed  be  able  to  sound  the  depths 
of  that  charity,  which  has  stretched  out  its  hand  to  save,  and 
lead  them  back  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  duty.  All,  the 
children  of  poverty ;  most  of  them,  the  victims  of  neglect 
and  bad  example  from  their  earliest  years  ;  many  of  them,  the 
prey  of  the  heartless  seducer ;  what  should  we  have  been,  had 
we  to  pass  through  the  same  trials  and  temptations — what  they, 
had  they  our  opportunities  and  advantages  ! 

On  first  entering,  some  of  the  penitents  are  troublesome, 
and,  feehng  the  confinement  irksome,  express  a  wish  to  leave. 
Here  the  tact  of  the  Sisters  is  judiciously  and  successfully  ex- 
ercised ;  and,  in  time,  the  poor  fallen  ones  learn  to  bless  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  Saint  Mary  Magdalen's  Asylum. 
The  diet  is  excellent ;  and  the  kindness  of  the  nuns,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  reassures  the  penitents,  goes  straight -to  their 
hearts,  and  leads  tliem  to  turn  to  Him,  who  pardoned  the 
public  sinner,  and  for  whose  sake  they  have  been  so  lovingly 
received  and  so  tlioughtfully  provided  for. 

An  extensive  wing  has  recently  been  added  to  this  asylum. 
The  cost  has  been  defrayed  by  the  bequest  of  a  citizen  of 
Cork — a  gentleman  who  led  a  single  life,  and  lived  penuriously, 
saving  all  he  could  for  his  charitable  project.  The  Catholic 
belief  in  the  obligation  and  merit  of  good  works,  carried  out 
from  the  sole  motive  of  the  love  of  Grod  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  for  Grod's  sake,  is  familiar  to  my  readers.  This 
beneficent  sentiment  finds  outward  expression  in  many  a  work 
such  as  this  just  described  ;  and,  thus,  attached  to  many  a  con- 
vent, we  find  asylums,  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions, monuments  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  charity  of  dying 
Christians.  There  is  no  investment  of  the  wealth  of  this  world 
so  thoroughly  considered,  so  carefully  made,  as  the  disposition 
of  their  means  for  charitable  purposes  by  the  dying ;  and,  in  the 
several  bequests  of  this  nature,  we  have  abundant  further  proof,  if 
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such  were  wanted,  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  communities 
of  religious  women  are  held  by  those  who  know  them  best. 

To  this  convent  are  also  attached  extensive  poor-schools — 
one  for  infants,  and  one  for  grown  girls.  For  ventilation, 
comfort,  and  suitability,  in  every  respect,  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  have  been  built,  these  schools  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  As  happens  at  several  other  poor-schools  in  Ireland, 
many  of  the  children  come  to  these  schools  fasting,  and  it 
devolves  on  the  nuns  to  pro^'ide  them  with  food.  We  are 
shown  an  extensive  soup  kitchen,  and  an  almonry  just  inside 
the  convent  gate,  at  which  are  given  out  food  and  clothing,  on 
orders  left  by  the  Sisters  with  the  poor  families  they  visit  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 

The  second  convent  is  Saint  Patrick's,  on  the  Wellington 
road,  to  which  is  attached  an  Hospital  for  Incurables.  The  cost 
of  this  building,  completed  now  about  two  years  and  a  half,  was 
chiefly  defrayed  by  the  bequest  of  a  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  who  also  left  an  income  of  300^.  a 
year  towards  the  support  of  the  patients.  Here,  those  sufferers 
who  are  stricken  by  disease  in  its  most  hopeless  and  afflicting 
form,  receive  all  the  aids  of  nutritious  diet,  medical  treatment, 
nurse-tending,  air,  cleanliness,  and  comfortable  bedding  and 
clothing,  which  they  so  much  require,  and  which  they  cannot 
command  in  their  own  homes.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  institution  is,  that  the  patients  enjoy  the  reli- 
gious instruction  and  consolation  especially  needed  by  their 
condition,  and  are  thereby  disposed  for  a  happy  death.  The 
hospital,  airy  and  spacious,  is  situated  in  a.  healthful  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  southern  aspect,  and  is  surrounded  by  neatly 
planted  grounds,  in  which  the  few  who  are  able  to  go  out  can 
take  exercise.  One  storey  is  entirely  devoted  to  males,  and 
another  to  females. 

Passing  through  a  long  corridor,  we  enter  a  lofty  and  well 
ventilated  ward,  all  the  beds  of  which  are  occupied.  We  stand 
by  the  bed-side  of  one  patient,  suffering  from  cancer  in  an 
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advanced  stage — and  there  are  several  such  cases  in  the 
hospital.  Here  our  ear  is  saluted  by  the  low  moaning  of 
unceasing  pain  ;  we  perceive  the  sickening  heavy  fetor  pe- 
culiar to  this  most  loathsome  disease ;  we  can  read  in  the 
emaciated  features  all  that  is  being  endured  by  the  sufferer. 
We  have  witnessed  enough ;  perhaps  it  is  that  we  are  un- 
accustomed to  such  scenes — but  we  are  glad  to  retire.  And 
this,  then,  is  the  home  of  the  Sisters!  They  have  left  the 
luxurious  and  elegant  abodes  of  their  childhood  to  take  up 
their  dwelling  here  !  Amidst  these  sounds  and  sights,  and  in 
this  atmosphere,  they  have  elected  to  pass  their  days,  their 
weeks,  their  months,  their  years,  their  whole  lives  !  Under  the 
pressure  of  excruciating  pain,  the  patients  will  sometimes  be 
unreasonable  and  petulant.  Their  petulance  and  complaints 
must  be  borne  by  the  gentle  Sister  in  the  meek  and  holy 
spirit  of  her  institute.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  human  suffer- 
ing are  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  companions ;  and 
yet  these  sights  and  sounds  to  her  are  ever  present,  even 
mingling  in  her  dreams  when  she  retires  to  snatch  a  brief 
repose.  These  hideous  sores  she  must  regularly  dress,  at  least 
twice  a  day — sometimes  more  frequently ;  the  opiates  to  al- 
leviate pain  and  other  medicines  are  administered  by  her 
hand ;  and  it  is  her  duty  imceasingly  to  console  the  poor 
sufferers ;  to  suggest  pious  thoughts,  and  especially  to  aid 
them  in  the  last  agony.  Who  is  there  that,  witnessing  all 
this,  can  withhold  his  homage  from  such  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
ennobled  and  sanctified  as  it  is  by  the  motive  which  prompts 
it  ?  That  motive  is  appropriately  expressed  in  the  motto  of 
the  Congregation — '  Caritas  Christi  urget  nos.'  ^ 

^  For  statistics  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charitv,  list  of  convent.*,  &c.,  see 
Chapter  XXVII. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   SISTERS    OF    MERCY. 

Consider  this,^— 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Shakspkake. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  more  forcibly  impresses  the 
stranger  with  the  power,  wealth,  and  grandeur  of  the  British 
metropolis  than  the  aspect  of  Regent  Street  on  a  fine  afternoon 
in  the  full  season.  Accompanied  by  a  friend  to  whom  London 
was  new,  and  strolling  from  Portland  Place  to  the  Quadrant, 
at  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  one  day  in  the  month  of  May 
last,  I  felt  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  him  the 
prominent  features  of  the  gay  and  splendid  scene : — the  dense 
crowd  of  magnificent  equipages  ;  the  proud  carriage  horses, 
with  their  glossy  coats,  arched  necks,  and  grand  action ;  the 
harness  and  liveries,  so  elegant  and  appropriate,  without  being 
in  the  least  over-done  ;  the  exquisite  toilets  of  the  fair  occu- 
pants of  the  carriages ;  then,  the  throng  of  humbler  vehicles, 
from  the  huge  and  crowded  Metropolitan  Railway  omnibus 
down  to  the  marvellously  steered  Hansom ;  the  pedestrians 
innumerable,  on  the  foot-ways ;  the  shops,  so  rich,  so  tasteful, 
so  attractive  in  their  display ;  and,  with  all  this  dense  popu- 
lation, this  crowding  of  vehicles  in  many  rowi.,  occasionally 
brought  to  a  dead-lock,  no  disorder,  no  confusion,  no  bad 
conduct ;  but  all  regularity,  order,  good  temper,  and  seeming 
happiness !  *  This  is  indeed  a  great  and  magnificent  capital,' 
exclaims  my  friend ;  '  the  sight  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
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age.'  We  next  proceed  to  view  the  drive  in  the  Park — that 
wondrous  reunion  of  beauty,  wealth,  rank  and  fashion — a 
scene  which  no  description  can  re-produce,  and  which  can  be 
found  only  in  Hyde  Park.  This,  although  not  so  varied,  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  still  more  wonderful  than  what  we  have 
admired  an  hour  or  two  before. 

As  we  wend  our  way  homewards,  my  friend  begins  to 
moralize,  as,  doubtless,  many  others  have  done  on  similar 
occasions  : — '  Is  this  the  business  of  life  with  those  countless 
thousands,  votaries  of  pleasure  and  fashion  ?  Have  they  not 
serious  occupations  and  duties,  like  ordinary  mortals — like  the 
toiling  millions  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  ? ' — 
'  No  doubt  they  have.  Each  of  these  elegant  equipages  con- 
tains its  own  little  world  of  horae  and  family  ties  and  feelings, 
of  anxieties  and  cares,  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  of  aspi- 
rations, and  ambition — now  baffled,  now  successful.  Here 
is  the  cabinet  minister,  or  the  partner  of  his  life,  and  his 
accomplished  co-operator  in  all  those  little  acts  of  attention 
and  politeness,  which  are  the  conventional  small  coin  in  which 
he  rewards  so  many  of  his  political  supporters.  Here  is  the 
noble  of  ducal  rank  and  great  territorial  and  parliamentary 
influence,  an  eager  and  all  but  certain  expectant  of  the  vacant 
garter.  Here  is  a  young  baron,  who  is  dissipating  on  the  turf 
the  splendid  fortune,  and  degrading  the  historic  name,  trans- 
mitted to  him,  through  a  long  and  honoured  line,  from  ances- 
tors who  fought  at  Agincourt  and  Cressy.  Here  is  another, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  princely  wealth,  devotes  himself  to  a 
life  of  unceasing  toil  in  the  service  of  Ids  country,  and  has 
already  acquired  a  high  position  in  the  senate.  Here  is  the 
merchant  prince,  whose  thoughts,  at  the  moment,  far  from 
the  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  are  centred  in  those  vast  operations 
which  he  is  carrying  on  at  the  antipodes.  Here  is  the  titled 
matron,  all  anxiety  to  secure  an  eligible  parti  for  her  daughter. 
Here  are  the  younger  members  of  the  beau  monde,  full  of 
the   pleasing  recollections  of  last  evening's  assembly,  or  the 
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anticipations  of  to-morrow's.' — *  But,'  interposes  my  friend,  '  is 
not  the  time  of  these  people  mis-spent  ?  Are  their  means  em- 
ployed as  they  ought  to  be  ? ' — '  Assuredly,  their  time  is  not 
mis-spent :  their  means  are  most  legitimately  employed.  Some 
are  enjoying  their  inherited  wealth  ;  others,  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry,  the  results  of  many  long  days  and  nights  of 
bodily  and  mental  toil.  It  is  but  fitting  that  persevering 
industry,  high  principle,  and  those  other  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  a  nation,  should  have 
their  reward.  Many  are  unbending  from  the  labour,  anxieties, 
and  cares  of  professional,  commercial  or  political  avocations. 
All  are  partaking  of  that  recreation  which  is  essential  to 
health  of  mind  and  body,  and  fits  man  for  the  serious  duties  of 
his  state. 

Religion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unniuabered  pleasures,  harmlessly  pursued. 

Then,  we  must  take  into  account  the  distribution  of  their 
wealth,  the  money  thus  circulated,  the  industries  encouraged, 
developed,  and  supported,  the  thousands  whom  they  pay  for 
ministering  directly  and  indirectly  to  their  requirements,  and 
gratifying  their  tastes.  Such  is  the  law  of  human  society; 
and  so  will  it  be  to  the  end  of  time.  The  smoke-begrimed 
workman,  in  paper  cap  and  barracan  suit,  who  casually  passes 
by,  and  perhaps  grudgingly  views  the  splendid  pageant  of 
wealth  and  luxmy,  if,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortime, 
he  were  elevated  to  the  same  sphere,  as  has  happened,  would 
himself  follow  the  same  coiu^e.  Besides,  as  a  rule,  in  these 
countries,  "the  upper  ten  thousand"  discharge,  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  their  social  duties — the  ordering  of  their 
estates,  the  economy  of  their  households,  the  education  of  their 
children.' — *  But,'  persists  my  friend,  '  is  there  not  something 
more  ?  Are  there  not  duties  beyond  those  of  "  the  family," 
and  citizenship  ?  In  the  words  of  the  poet*  whom  you  have 
just  now  quoted, 

*  Cowper. 
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Whence  and  what  are  we,  to  what  end  ordained  ? 
What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  sustained  ? 
Business  or  vain  amusements,  care  or  mirth, 
Divide  the  frail  inhabitants  of  earth. 
Is  duty  a  mere  sport  or  an  employ  ? 
Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toy  ? 

Have  we  not  all  solemn  duties  to  fulfil  towards  our  neighbours, 
in  accordance  with  the  golden  maxim,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you "  ?  Are  we  not  bound  to 
consider  for  the  suffering  and  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  the  ignorant  and  neglected  ? ' — '  Here,  indeed,'  I  reply, 
'  is  matter  for  serious  reflection.  Several  of  those  who  are 
now  enjoying  themselves  around  us,  are,  no  doubt,  large 
contributors  to  the  noble  charities  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective  estates,  and 
moreover  open  their  purses  in  many  a  hidden  deed  of  mercy. 
But  there  must  be  many  more  among  them,  who,  in  the  whirl 
and  excitement  of  a  London  season,  are  but  too  likely  to  over- 
look their  obligations  in  tliis  regard.  And  yet,  not  far  from  this 
throng  of  wealth  and  fashion,  the  contemplation  of  winch  has 
called  forth  these  reflections,  there  is  a  festering  mass  of 
poverty  and  suffering,  of  ignorance  and  crime,  presenting  a 
wide  field  for  our  charitable  intervention.  It  is  true,  we  are 
not  all  obliged  to  give  up  our  time  to  the  visitation  and  relief 
of  the  sick  poor,  to  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  to  the 
consoling  of  the  afflicted.  This  is  not  our  vocation.  But 
undeniably  it  is  our  duty  to  give  out  of  our  superfluity  to  our 
suffering  fellow-creatures ;  and  this  duty  we  cannot  better 
fulfil  than  by  entrusting  om-  alms,  and  otherwise  extending 
our  co-operation  to  the  chosen  few,  who  are  called,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Grospel  counsels,  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
the  sacred  work  ;  and,  a  fortiori.^  it  would  be  highly  criminal, 
on  our  parts,  in  any  way,  to  obstruct  or  prevent  their  godlike 
ministrations.' 

Our  second  day's  ramble  lies  in  quite  an  opposite  direction. 
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In  a  remote  and  poor  district,  we  thread  our  way  through  a 
densely   populated,  dingy  lane.     The  day  is  bright  and  fair. 
Nature  wears  her  most  pleasing  aspect.     Yet  all  aroimd  us 
are  indications    of  hardship  and  poverty.     There    are  several 
humble    industries.       Among   them,    the    rattle    of    the    silk 
weaver's  loom  is  heard,  now  and  again.     Sickly  birds,  in  little 
cages,  in   the   small-paned    windows — here  a   linnet,  here  a 
canary — feebly  chirp  in  the  summer  sun,  which  comes  slant- 
ingly down  between   the   high   roofs  ;    and  these  imprisoned 
little  songsters  seem  to  constitute  the  only  luxury,  the  only 
solace,  of  the   poor   toilers   within.     The   children,  shabbily 
clad,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  bearing  evidences  of  neglect, 
run  in  and  out  of  the  open  doorways.     Some  ten  yards  before 
us  down    the  lane,  two  women  issue  from   a    house.      Their 
black    cloaks,    heavy    black    bonnets,    the    snowy-white   linen 
collars  falling  over  their  shoulders,  and  the  capacious  platted 
straw  bag  which  one  carries  on  her  arm,  bespeak  them  Sisters 
of  Mercy.     We  instinctively  raise  our  hats  in  reverence,  as, 
with  downcast  eyes,  they  silently  pass  us   by.      They  enter 
another  house,  and  at.  once  are  lost  to  sight.     '  Let  us  inquire 
what  the  Sisters  have  been  doing  there,'  suggests  my  friend, 
pointing   to  the  house   from  which  we  have  first  seen  them 
emerge.     The   landlady,  a    busy   bustling  woman  who    keeps 
a  little  huckster's  shop  on  the  ground  floor,  is  sure  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  our  seeing  the  poor  sick  man  and  his  two 
little  girls  in  the  back  attic ;  and  '  gentlemen,'  she  adds, '  if  you 
will  assist  them,  it  will  be  a  great  charity.    They  have  suffered 
gi'eatly.     We   in    the  house,  with   large  families   to  support, 
can  do  but  little  for  them.     Only  for  the  nuns — and  I  bless 
them  although  I  am  not  myself  of  their  way  of  thinking — 
I  do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  the  poor  creatures.' 
We  enter  an  attic  room,  with  one  sky-light,  an  empty  grate, 
and  four  bare  walls.     One  broken  chair  and  a  little  stool  are 
all  the  fm-nitme.     In  a  comer,  on  a  straw  pallet,  lies  a  man 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.     A  clean  coverlet  and  a  pair 
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of  blankets,  given  him  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  are  the  only 
bed  clothes.  The  sick  man,  a  smith's  helper,  used  to  earn 
about  twelve  shillings  a  week:  and,  on  this  small  pittance, 
since  his  wife's  death,  three  years  ago,  he  struggled  to  support 
himself  and  two  children,  both  girls,  one  eight  and  the  other 
twelve  years  old.  He  kept  the  children  regularly  at  the 
convent  school,  where  they  had  experienced  much  kindness, 
and  had  been  supplied  with  clothing.  With  broken  health, 
and  declining  strength,  as  the  insidious  disease  gained  upon 
him,  he  toiled  on  as  long  as  he  could ;  and  at  length  suc- 
cumbed from  sheer  exhaustion.  His  employer,  himself  a  poor 
man,  allowed  him  half  wages  for  a  few  weeks ;  then  all  in- 
comings ceased ;  and  he  became  altogether  dependent  on 
parish  relief.  We  may  well  enter  into  the  feelings,  under  the 
circumstances,  of  a  good  man  such  as  this,  who  had  lived  and 
laboured  only  for  those  dear  little  ones,  the  children  of  her, 
whom,  in  his  own  humble  way,  he  had  loved  and  cherished  ;  we 
may  well  realize  his  sufferings,  at  such  a  moment,  when  he  felt 
his  days  were  numbered,  and  looked  in  the  face  that  dark 
future  awaiting  his  two  friendless  orphans,  when  he  should  have 
passed  away  !  For  beneath  the  ragged  garb  of  poverty,  under  the 
rough  exterior  of  the  lowly  son  of  toil,  will  often  beat  as  true  a 
heart,  and  exist  feelings  as  fine,  and  home  affections  as  pure, 
as  in  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  of  fortune's  favourites. 

The  children,  sad,  and  pale,  and  hungry,  inform  the  good 
nuns  of  their  trouble.  Now  for  some  eight  or  nine  weeks,  have 
the  Sisters  paid  a  daily  visit  to  this  abode  of  suffering,  supply- 
ing the  patient  with  suitable  nourishment  ;  suggesting  pious 
reflections,  for  he  is  of  their  creed  ;  and  consoling  his  afflicted 
children.  They  have  promised  to  take  the  two  girls  into  one 
of  their  orphanages  or  asylums,  immediately  on  his  death,  and 
there  educate  and  train  them,  and  ultimately  place  them  in 
situations,  in  respectable,  well  conducted  families.  Here  in- 
deed they  have  lifted  a  weight  of  care  and  sorrow  off  the  heart 
of  the  poor  dying  man.     We  say  a  few  kind  words  to  him,  and 
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we  learn  that,  in  his  last  breath,  whilst  he  prays  for  his  dear 
little  ones,  he  blesses  God  for  having  sent  them  such  true 
friends  in  the  Sisters,  who  will  become  their  mothers  and 
protectors,  when  he  shall  be  no  more.  Such  a  case  as  this 
is  best  presented  in  its  simple  facts.  It  needs  not  one  word 
of  embellishment.  Are  not  these  good  women,  who  have  left 
the  world  and  its  enjoyments,  home  and  its  endearments,  to 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  the  performance  of  such  deeds  of 
mercy,  deserving  of  our  veneration,  no  matter  how  widely  our 
religious  tenets  may  differ  from  those  which  they  profess  ? 

Having  witnessed  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  Sisters,  we 
make  similar  inquiries  at  the  second  house  which  we  have  seen 
them  enter.  Here  their  visit  has  been  a  brief  one.  We  are  im- 
mediately shown  into  a  back  room,  up  three  pair  of  stairs — an 
apartment  small  and  ill-lighted,  but  very  neat.  Its  occupant  is 
a  young  woman,  a  needleworker,  whose  history  we  subsequently 
glean.  Her  father  was  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse, 
earning  a  comfortable  subsistence.  His  daughter,  an  only 
child,  was  well  educated,  and  brought  up  with  fair  prospects. 
But,  within  one  month,  she  lost  both  parents,  carried  off  by 
fever ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  left  friendless  and 
destitute.  This  was  about  seven  years  ago.  Since  then,  she 
has  supported  herself  by  needlework,  having  obtained  employ- 
ment at  a  fashionable  dressmaker's. 

A  hard  and  painfid  struggle  have  been  these  dreary  seven 
years.  From  early  dawn  till  late  at  night,  and  sometimes  into 
the  small  hours  after  midnight,  when  a  Drawing  Room,  or  a 
Court  Gfarden  party,  or  a  great  ball  has  brought  an  accumula- 
tion of  orders,  she  has  worked  on — the  same  weary  and 
monotonous  task — 

Work,  work,  work,  , 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim, 
Work,  work,  work, 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 

Many  a  wet  night,  too,  with  her  scanty  worsted-plaid  shawl. 
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slight,  paper-like  boots,  and  bent  and  broken  parasol,  have  the 
neighbours  seen  her  return — not  to  a  comfortable  home,  not  to 
loving  parents,  not  to  brother  or  sister,  but  to  solitude  and  dis- 
comfort, to  a  dark,  small  room,  and  fireless  grate.  Her  only- 
companion  is  a  little  canary,  which  is  now  drooping,  in  its 
cage  by  the  window,  apparently  in  sympathy  with  its  dying- 
mistress. 

Close  confinement,  incessant  hard  work,  insufficient  nourisli- 
ment,  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  have  gradually  told  on  her 
weakly  constitution  ;  a  short  cough  and  other  grave  symptoms 
have  supervened  ;  and  now  her  weary  working  days  are  over. 
'She  will  never  again  earn  a  shilling  by  her  needle,  poor 
thing,'  says  the  medical  man  who  has  been  asked  to  prescribe 
for  her ;  '  her  troubles  in  this  world  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close.' 
But  that  Grod,  to  whom  she  has  ever  turned,  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  her  dear  parents,  as  evidenced  by  the 
pious  prints  and  other  emblems  of  devotion  around,  now  in 
her  darkest  hour  of  need,  raises  up  friends  to  her  in  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  Here  indeed  the  good  Sisters  are  ministering 
angels,  and  their  daily  visit  brings  peace  and  consolation  to 
this  heavily  afflicted  child  of  poverty.  My  friend,  whose  heart 
and  purse  are  opened  by  what  he  sees,  eagerly  inquires  what 
lie  can  supply ;  but  the  Sisters  appear  to  have  anticipated  him 
in  everything. 

What  sermon  can  speak  to  man's  heart  with  the  eloquence 
of  this  touching  scene  ?  The  roar  of  the  great  capital  sounds 
strangely  in  our  ears — now  seeming  to  ebb  in  the  distance, 
now  surging  nearer  and  nearer.  Those  three  millions  of 
human  beings  are  absorbed  in  their  ever-varying  pursuits  of 
business  and  pleasure,  their  toil,  their  anxieties,  their  cares, 
their  enjoyments.  On  her  little  pallet,  patient  and  resigned, 
lies  the  dying  girl,  who,  for  seven  years,  has  dwelt  amongst 
them,  but  not  of  them — unheeded,  unhelped,  and  uncomplain- 
ing ;  a  friendless  orphan  ;  alone  amid  a  multitude ;  without 
one  sympathizing  heart  into  which  to  pour  her  sorrows ;  the 
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desolate  wanderer  of  a  moral  desert ;  the  sad  and  silent  deni- 
zen of  that  solitude,  which  want  and  misery  and  the  world's 
cold  neglect  can  create,  even  in  the  bosom  of  a  populous  city. 

In  the  economy  of  Divine  Providence,  there  is,  and  there 
must  be,  a  great  law  of  compensation,  eventually  solving  the 
mysteiy  how,  in  this  life,  the  good  are  often  permitted  to  suffer, 
and  the  wicked  to  prosper.  And  therefore  we  may  rest  assured 
that  so  noble  a  struggle  to  support  herself  by  honest  industry, 
such  high  principle,  such  patience  and  long-suflFering,  such 
resignation  and  conformity  to  the  will  of  Grod,  will  be  crowned 
by  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  that  better  life,  into  which  the 
weary  wayfai'er  is  now  about  to  enter. 

Scenes  such  as  these  are  the  every-day  world  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  and  similar  congregations  of  religious  women ;  and 
to  them  they  are  a  busy  world  ;  for,  while  their  hearts  bleed 
for  the  poor  sufferers,  they  address  themselves  energetically  to 
the  work  in  hand.  Their  charity  takes  an  eminently  practical 
form ;  and  the  amount  of  suflFering  and  sorrow  they  alleviate, 
and  of  good  they  efifect,  is  beyond  all  calculation. 

The  Sisters  (.»f  Mercy  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  body  of 
religious  women  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have  no  less 
than  133  convents,  of  which  86  are  in  Ireland,  42  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  5  in  Scotland.' 

The  history  of  their  institution  may  be  briefly  told.  The 
foundress,  Catherine  McAuley,  was  bom  at  Stormanstown 
House,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  September  17,  1787.  Her 
father,  James  McAuley,  was  a  country  gentleman.  He  was  a 
fervent  Catholic,  and  a  man  of  great  practical  benevolence. 
Her  mother,  who  professed  the  same  creed,  was  quite  a  woman 
of  the  world,  and  wholly  indififerent  on  matters  of  religion. 
Catherine  was  the  eldest  of  their  three  children.  Losing  their 
parents  at  an  early  age,  the  young  McAuleys  were  taken  charge 
of  by  Protestant  friends  of  theii*  father.  The  two  younger,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  became  Protestants;  and  Catherine  grew  up 

*  For  full  particulars,  see  Chapter  XXVII. 
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without  any  fixed  religious  impressions.  In  her  search  for 
truth,  she  read  the  works  of  several  Protestant  di\dnes,  but,  as 
she  preserved  a  lively  recollection  of  her  good  father's  piety 
and  charity  to  the  poor,  she  could  never  be  induced  to  abandon 
tlie  faith  which  he  had  professed.  One  day,  in  a  state  of  doubt 
and  anxiety,  she  called  on  the  venerable  Doctor  Betagh,  one  of 
the  vicars-general  of  the  Catholic  arch-diocese  of  Dublin,  and 
opened  her  mind  to  him.  After  a  few  interviews  with  him,  she 
resolved  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion.  The  kind  friends 
with  whom  she  lived,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callan  of  Coolock,  who, 
being  themselves  childless,  had  adopted  her,  were  good  and 
pious  Protestants.  However,  they  offered  no  opposition  to 
their  dear  Catherine's  following  her  own  convictions,  and  they 
treated  her  with  all  the  affection  of  the  fondest  parents  up  to 
the  day  of  their  death.  Both  were  received  into  the  Catholic 
church  on  their  death-beds. 

In  her  thirty-fifth  year,  Catherine  found  herself  alone  in  the 
world,  and  mistress  of  a  large  fortune,  Mr.  Callan  having  be- 
queathed to  her  all  that  he  possessed.'  It  was  two  or  three 
years  before  this,  while  residing  under  the  roof  of  her  benefac- 
tors, that  she  was  made  aware  of  a  poor  girl,  a  servant  in  a 
neighbouring  great  house,  being  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
her  virtue.  Catherine  immediately  saw  her,  and  strongly  urged 
her  to  fly  from  the  scene  of  danger,  undertaking  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  her  with  a  home.  The  girl  promised  to  comply 
with  her  wishes ;  and  Catherine  at  once  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
and  put  herself  in  communication  with  a  committee  of  ladies, 
who  managed  an  institution  there  for  the  protection  of  young 
women,  destitute  and  in  danger.  She  was,  however,  doomed  to 
disappointment ;  for  the  committee  met,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  urgency  of  her  application,  decided  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 

'  He  died  on  November  11,  1822,  his  wife  having  died  a  short  time 
previously.  The  fortune  he  bequeathed  to  Miss  McAuley  was  30,000/.  in 
ready  money,  Coolock  House,  and  000/.  a  year,  with  plate,  furniture,  several 
p  )licies  of  life  insurance,  and  other  property. 
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with  other  candidates,  whose  cases  they  considered  more  suit- 
able than  that  of  her  protegee.  The  delay  thus  caused  was  fatal. 
The  tempted  one  fell.  She  might  have  been  saved,  had  there 
been  a  home  open,  on  the  instant,  to  receive  her.  This  sad 
event  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  Catherine ;  and 
to  it  we  may,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  the  resolution, 
which,  not  long  after,  she  carried  into  efiFect,  of  providing  a 
refuge  for  friendless  young  women,  and  there  assisting  and 
counselling  them  in  the  hour  of  want  and  temptation. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  at  first,  she  had  any  idea  of  founding 
a  religious  institute  for  this  purpose.  Her  plan  was  rather  to 
establish  and  endow  a  Home,  to  be  managed  by  herself  and  two 
or  three  other  charitable  ladies,  whom  she  might  prevail  on 
to  join  her.  However,  it  is  possible  that  she  contemplated 
ultimately  handing  over  the  institution  to  some  one  of  the  ex- 
isting religious  orders  or  congregations,  with  a  view  to  insuring 
the  perpetuity  of  the  good  work. 

Mr.  Callan's  beqilest  having  supplied  her  with  ample  means 
to  carry  out  her  charitable  views,  she  lost  no  time  in  entering 
on  the  erection  of  the  home.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  two  wise 
and  experienced  clergymen,  she  decided  to  build  from  the 
foundation,  in  preference  to  adapting  to  the  purpose  a  house  or 
houses  already  built.  She  therefore  took  a  large  plot  of  ground 
in  L)wer  Baggot  Street,  for  which  she  paid  a  fine  of  o,000L, 
thus  reducing  the  rent  to  60^.  a  year.  In  those  days* — five 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act — ' 
she  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  be  over-communicative;  and  ac- 
cordingly kept  her  intentions  a  secret.  Even,  in  giving 
instructions  to  her  architect  for  preparing  the  plans,  she 
simply  stated  that  she  required  three  or  four  large  rooms  for 
poor  schools,  four  large  dormitories  for  destitute  young  women, 
a  large  and  lofty  room  for  an  oratory,  and  a  few  small  rooms 
for  any  ladies  who  might  wish  to  assist  in  the  education  and 
care  of  the  poor. 

1  A.D.  1824. 
M  2 
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As  tlie  building  progressed,  it  excited  mueli  attention. 
Various  were  the  speculations  as  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Some  said  it  was  a  whim  of  Miss  McAuley,  who  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  all  her  money.  Others  were  of 
oi)inion  that  it  was  a  convent ;  but  then  a  doubt  arose  on  this 
point,  as  the  few  existing  convents  were  in  poor  remote  districts, 
and  this  building  was  being  erected  on  a  valuable  site,  and 
close  to  the  most  fashionable  quarter. 

The  institution  was  opened  for  the  "reception  of  destitute 
young  women  and  female  orphans,  and  the  education  of  poor 
girls,  on  September  24,  1827.'  Miss  McAuley  commenced 
with  two  associates  ;  but  very  soon  the  numbers  increased ;  and 
a  new  work  was  added,  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor  in  the 
hospitals  and  in  their  own  homes.  As  time  moved  on,  and 
the  ladies  saw  the  good  that  resulted  from  their  labours,  and 
felt  the  more  than  human  happiness  which  only  those  who 
are  so  engaged,  from  the  sole  motive  of  the  love  of  God  and 
their  neighbour,  can  experience,  they  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Most  Eeverend  Doctor  Murray,  to  form  them  into 
a  religious  congregation.  Having  maturely  considered  the 
matter,  and  communicated  with  the  Holy  See,  the  Archbishop 
gave  his  cordial  assent  to  their  wishes.  He  decided  that  the 
rule  of  the  Presentation  Order,^  with  some  modification  to  meet 
the  special  objects  of  the  new  institute,  was  the  most  suitable 
to  be  adopted  ;  and  accordingly  he  gave  permission  to  Miss 
McAuley  and  two  of  her  associates.  Miss  Doyle  and  Miss  Harley, 
to  make  their  novitiate  in  the  Presentation  Convent  of  George's 
Hill,'  which  they  entered  for  the  purpose,  on  September  8, 
1830.  On  December  12,  1831,  these  three  ladies  made  their 
solemn  profession,  the  usual  term  of  two  yeai^s'  probation  hav- 

*  The  Feast  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy. 

'  See  Chapter  VII.     Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order. 

•  George's  Hill  Convent,  Dublin,  established  in  1794,  is  a  filiation  of  the 
mother  house  of  the  order,  the  South  Presentation  Convent,  Cork,  founded 
by  Miss  Nagle.  It  now  numbers  17  nuns,  and  has  GOO  poor  children 
attending  its  schools. 
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ing  been  abridged  to  one,  by  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop.* 
On  the  same  day,  they  returned  to  their  house  in  Baggot 
Street ;  and  this  is  the  date  of  the  institution  of  their  congre- 
gation, which  was  called,  by  the  desire  of  the  foundress,  the 
Religious  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  Archbishop  appointed  Miss 
McAuley,  now  Sister  Mary  Catherine,  the  first  Mother  Superior. 
She  lived  to  establish  fourteen  convents,  viz.  Baggot  Street  in 
1831,  Kingstown  in  1834,  Tullamore  and  Charleville  in  1836, 
Carlow  and  Cork  in  1837,  Booterstown  and  Limerick  in  1838, 
Naas  and  Bermondsey  in  1839,  Gal  way,  Wexford,  and  Parsons- 
town  in  1840,  and  Saint  Marie's,  Birmingham,  in  1841. 

The  introduction  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  into  England  was 
the  foundation  at  Bermondsey,  a  brief  account  of  which  may  be 
useful  here,  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  not  unfre- 
quently  convents  have  been  established  in  places  where  they 
were  previously  unknovra.  A  few  Catholic  ladies,  some  of 
them  converts,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  lay  association, 
for  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  of  that  populous  quarter, 
looking  after  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  performing 
other  works  of  mercy.  After  some  time  they  desired  to  have 
their  association  constituted  a  religious  community ;  and,  with 
the  Bishop's^  sanction,  two  of  their  number.  Miss  Agnew'  and 
Miss  Taylor,  both  converts,  proceeded  to  Cork,  and  entered  the 
convent  of  Mercy  in  that  city,  as  postulants.  They  were  pro- 
fessed in  Cork  on  August  19,  1839,  and,  with  four  sisters  of 
the  Cork  house,  took  possession  of  their  new  convent  in  Ber- 
mondsey on  November  19  following.  This  young  community 
was,  and  is  still,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Moore,  late  Reverend 

'  As  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  in  taking  the  vows,  they  included  in  the  vow 
of  obedience,  the  carrying  out  of  what  the  Church  should  approve  in  the 
new  institute,  such  as  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  &c. 

^  The  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Griffiths,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
I^ndon  district.  Doctor  Thomas  Griffiths  was  consecrated  bishop  on 
October  28,  1833,  and  died  August  12,  1847. 

'  Niece  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and  authoress  of  '  Geraldine,  a  Tale  of 
Conscience.'  The  two  first  volumes  of  this  work,  a  religious  novel,  were 
published  before,  and  the  third  after,  the  authoress  became  a  nun. 
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Mother  of  the  convent  of  Cork,  and  one  of  the  earliest  associates 
of  Mrs.  McAuley,  the  foundress.  On  December  1 2  of  the  same 
year,  six  more  ladies,  who  had  joined  them,  received  the  white 
veil,  in  the  fine  church  of  Bermondsey,  attached  to  the  convent.' 
The  ceremony,  at  all  times  most  impressive,  and  then  being 
conducted  on  a  more  than  ordinarily  grand  scale,  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  family  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  took  the  veil 
on  the  occasion,^  attracted  much  attention.  There  were  several 
bishops,  and  thirty-six  priests  in  the  sanctuary,  and  over  five 
thousand  present  in  the  congregation.  Since  then,  now  over 
thirty  years,  the  community  of  Bermondsey  has  unceasingly 
ministered  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  of 
that  populous  district. 

The  convent  of  Birmingham  was  Mrs.  McAuley  s  last  foun- 
dation. On  her  return  from  this  work,  the  Sisters  noticed, 
with  pain,  that  her  health  was  greatly  broken.  From  that  time 
she  continued  to  decline ;  and  calmly  passed  away  from  the 
scene  of  her  pious  labours  on  November  11,  1841,  being  fifty- 
four  years  old. 

A  short  time  before  her  death,  Mother  McAuley  had  the 
gratification  of  learning  that  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  her 
congregation  had  received  the  formal  approval  and  confirmation 
of  the  Holy  See,  in  a  rescript,  under  date  July  5,  1841. 

Although  established  only  forty  years,  the  Congregation  of 
Mercy  now  flourishes  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  Be- 
sides numbering  1.33  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  has 
its  communities  all  over  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Australia  and  New  Zealand : 
and,  every  year,  these  communities  are  sending  out  new  colonies, 
and  diffusing  more  and  more  widely  the  blessings  which  accrue 
to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  suffering  wherever  the  con- 
greg«ation  is  known. 

'  Built  after  the  designs  of  the  elder  Pugin,  whose  rniwe  will  long  he 
horoured,  as  the  great  restorer  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  these 
countries. 

*  Lady  Earhara  Eyre,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Newburgh. 
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During  the  Crimean  war,  fourteen  Sisters  went  out,  to  nurse 
the  sick  and  wounded  British  soldiers.  For  this  purpose 
several  convents  furnished  their  contingents.  Two  sisters  went 
from  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  two  from  Cork,  three  from  Kinsale, 
two  from  Charleville,  two  from  Carlow,  and  three  from  Liver- 
pool. These  formed  an  independent  corps  ;  but  several  Sisters 
from  the  English  convents  also  went  out,  and  were  attached  to 
Miss  Nightingale.  Their  services  were  highly  spoken  of,  at  the 
time,  by  all  who  witnessed  them.  The  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held  was  gracefully  testified  by  officers  and  men,  in 
paying  the  last  honours  to  one  of  the  Liverpool  Sisters,  who 
died  on  the  scene  of  her  charitable  labours. 

The  wide  range  of  active  duties  of  charity,  undertaken  by 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  will  be  found,  in  detail,  in  another  chap- 
ter.^ Here  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  design  of  the  pious  foundress,  each  convent  is  obliged  to 
have  attached  to  it,  as  far  as  its  means  permit,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place  require,  poor  schools  for  girls,  a  House 
of  Mercy  for  destitute  yoimg  women  of  good  character,  and  a 
female  orphanage,  all  conducted  by  the  Sisters,  in  addition  to 
their  main  work  of  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick  poor. 

The  great  variety  of  their  special  works — all  works  of  devoted 
charity  and  great  public  usefulness — will  be  seen  in  a  visit  to 
their  six  convents  in  Dublin  and  its  environs,  which  may 
be  accomplished  in  one  day. 

At  Baggot  Street,  a  community  of  thirty-five  nuns  conduct 
extensive  poor  schools,  in  which  there  is  an  averag^e  daily  attend- 
ance of  1,000  children,  who  are  classed,  by  age  and  proficiency, 
through  a  series  of  graded  schools.  There  are  also  training 
schools  of  female  teachers  for  public  schools  and  private  tui- 
tion, numbering  60  under  training.  Here  also  is  a  House  of 
Mercy,  in  which  82  young  women  are  supported,  instructed, 
industrially  employed,  and  idtimately  provided  with  situations. 

*  Chapter  XXVII.     Statistics  of  Conrente. 
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No  less  than  500,  on  the  average,  are  thus  provided  for  in  the 
year. 

At  Booterstown,  the  nuns,  seven  in  numher,  educate  550 
poor  children ;  and  also  conduct  a  certified  industrial  school 
attached  to  their  convent.^ 

At  Grlasthule,  near  Kingstown,  there  are  convent  schools 
accommodating  253  pupils.  Here  also  is  a  Magdalen  asylum, 
containing  33  penitents  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters. 
The  women  are  employed  at  laundry  work,  and  the  institution 
is  self-supporting. 

At  Golden  Bridge,  the  community  attend  to  350  children  in 
the  poor  schools  ;  and  conduct  Saint  Vincent's  Eeformatory, 
in  which  are  80  inmates.  This  institution  is  conducted  under 
the  convict  prison  rules,  and  not  as  a  juvenile  reformatory.  It 
was  established  for  adult  female  convicts  in  1856.  The  Sisters 
regularly  visit  Mountjoy  Convict  Depot,  and  instruct  the  women 
there.  Any  of  these  women  who  are  considered  eligible  for  an 
intermediate  prison  are  transferred  from  Mountjoy  to  Grolden 
Bridge.  Government  allows  the  nuns  five  shillings  a  week  for 
the  maintenance  of  each  convict.  The  inmates  are  industrially 
employed  ;  and  all  their  earnings  are  put  by  severally  for  their 
benefit.  Thus,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  detention, 
some  are  sent  home  to  their  families,  with  a  little  capital,  and 
others  are  enabled  to  emigrate.  Lately,  one  of  these  young 
women,  about  to  embark  at  Queenstown  for  New  York,  called 
on  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle  Cork,  and 
showed  them  a  sum  of  ten  pounds,  after  paying  for  her  passage 
— all  her  own  earnings.  The  element  of  hope  thus  fostered  is 
a  powerful  aid  to  the  Sisters  in  their  work  of  reformation. 

The  Golden  Bridge  Refuge  is  most  favourably  mentioned  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland,  as 
'  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Convict  system,  and  of  great 
utility  to  the  women  in  providing  them  with  suitable  means  of 
employment,  and  keeping  them  from  falling  back  into  a  course 

Certified  November  10, 1870.     See  Chapter  XVII. 
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of  crime.  The  admirable  management  of  this  valuable  institu- 
tion deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  commendation,  and  with 
thankfulness  to  the  managers  whose  able  and  devoted  attention 
produces  such  excellent  results.' ' 

In  the  same  report  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of  Moimt- 
joy  Prison,  after  dwelling  on  the  advantages  of  a  system  such 
as  that  prevailing  in  our  Eeformatories,  in  which  religion,  and 
not  unnecessary  severity,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  feelings  of 
the  inmates,  strict  discipline  is  enforced  by  mildness,  and 
labour  is  made  profitable  and  useful  without  rendering  it  too 
burdensome  or  irksome,  thus  continues : — 

It  was  my  privilege,  a  few  days  ago,  to  vifcit  the  Refuge  at  Golden 
IMdge,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  I  was  happy  to 
observe  that,  acting  on  these  principles,  they  gained  such  an  influence 
over  the  prisoners  that  they  obeyed  willingly,  and  thus  order  and 
discipline  were  maintained  without  trouble.  Indeed,  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  promoting  prison  discipline,  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated,  except  by  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  our  prisons,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  efforts  are  made  by  the  prisoners  in  order  to  gain  admission  into 
the  Refuge.  The  Sisters  instruct  and  console  them  while  under  their 
charge ;  and  on  being  discharged  they  use  their  influence  in  providing 
them  with  situations,  or  restoring  them  to  their  families,  while  some  of 
them,  with  a  view  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  are  enabled  to  emigrate 
to  distant  lands,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers  and  temptations  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed  at  home.* 

In  Jervis  Street  Hospital — the  oldest  in  Dublin,  founded  in 
1721 — there  are  six  Sisters,  who  have  charge  of  63  patients.' 
Since  it  has  been  placed  under  their  care,  this  hospital  has 
become  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  order. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  their  establishments  is  the 
great  hospital  of  ^Mater  Misericordiae,  in  Eccles  Street,  founded 
in  1861.     The  stranger  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit  to  this 

*  Ninth  Annual  Report,  p.  8. 

'  *  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland/ 
p.  41. 
'  The  number  of  extern  patients  annually  prescribed  for  is  12,000. 
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noble  institution.  It  stands  quite  detached  on  an  elevated 
site,  which,  on  the  score  of  salubrity,  has  been  pronounced,  by 
a  competent  authority,  to  be  quite  unexceptionable.'  It  is  a 
handsome,  symmetrical,  three-floored  building,  which,  when 
complete,  will  form  a  quadrangle,  and  contain  500  beds.  On 
each  floor  is  a  fine,  lofty,  spacious  corridor  at  the  back,  extend- 
ing all  round  the  building,  with  wards  and  other  rooms  opening 
out  of  it  in  front,  and  with  staircase,  operating  rooms  and 
offices,  forming  a  compact  block,  backwards  towards  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle. 

This  hospital  (continues  the  Government  Inspector)  promises,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be,  when  complete,  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in 
Europe.  It  is  built  on  the  corridor  plan  ;  but  the  distribution  of 
corridors,  and  wards,  and  beds,  is  such  as  entirely  to  neutralize  any 
ill  effects  that  covild  possibly  flow  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan, 
while  all  the  advantages  that  spacious,  cheerful,  well-ventilated  corri- 
dors afford,  are  thoroughly  secured.^ 

The  hospital  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  its  ventilation,  and 
indeed  all  its  internal  arrangements,  seem  admirable.  Patients  are 
admitted  without  any  recommendation  other  than  the  fitness  of  the 
case  for  admission,  and  all  classes  of  dis-ease  are  eligible,  except  in- 
fectious fevers.^ 

Since  this  was  written,  the  eastern  wing  has  been  built  and 
opened  for  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  other  contagious  diseases. 
The  building  of  this  wing,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  side,  of 
the  quadrangle,  has  cost  14,000/.,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
further  sum  of  1,750/.,  the  cost  of  150  beds,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures. Of  this  large  outlay  no  less  than  10,000/.  have  been 
contributed  by  the  Sisters  themselves,  anxious  as  they  are,  not 
only  to  employ  their  available  resources  and  their  time,  but  to 
sacrifice  their  health  and  their  lives,  if  necessary,  in  minister- 
ing to  that  class  of  human  suffering,  from  which  naturally  one 

*  '  Keport  to  GoYemment  on  the  Hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  by 
J,  S.  Bristowe,  M.U. 

«  Report  of  J.  P.  Bristowe,  M.D. 
»  Ibid. 
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would  expect  that  ladies  would  sensitively  shrink.     But,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  kingdom,' 

(Contagion  has  no  terrors  for  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
God's  service.  As  this  is  an  hospital  not  for  charity  alone  but  for  instruc- 
tion, the  institution  of  fever  wards  becomes  of  additional  value ;  for 
though  since  the  terrible  famine  year,  fever — at  least  typhus  fever — has 
greatly  decreased  in  Ireland,  enough  remains  for  the  exercise  of  charity 
and  of  instruction  ;  but  this  instruction  is  all-important,  for  by  the 
teaching  of  the  treatment  of  fever  at  home,  the  students  learn  the 
principles  of  practice,  which  will  guide  them  in  that  of  the 
plague  of  the  Levant,  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  cholera  on  the  burning  plains  of  India.  This  addition  to  the 
hospital  justifies,  and,  I  may  say,  necessitates  the  course  already 
resolved  upon  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mater  Misericordiae  hospital, 
of  appointing  assistant  physicians  and  surgeons.  This  has  been  done, 
following  the  example  of  some  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  I  am  per- 
mitted to  announce  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  selected  for  the  first 
time  for  this  honourable  distinction.  .  .  .  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
were  distinguished  pupils  of  the  hospital,  and  their  appointment  is  a 
natural  and  proper  course.  Medicine  advances  by  experience  on  the 
one  hand  and  discovery  on  the  other.  The  senior  physician  walks  in 
the  first  path,  the  junior  in  the  second ;  and  he  is  aided  by  all  the 
instruments  and  all  the  improvements  in  diagnosis  which  are  every 
day  produced  by  modern  science.  Thus  the  one  becomes  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  The  senior  officer  will  act  as  a  tutor  to  the 
students — ^and  the  dispensary  patients  can  be  attended  by  him — who 
can  at  all  times  command  the  help  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  any 
case  of  difficulty. 

These  words  bear  honourable  testimony  alike  to  the  devotion 
and  zeal  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  to  the  great  value  of  the 
institution  which  they  have  established  and  administer.  Here 
we  have  not  only  a  first-class  hospital  for  the  poor,  but  also  a 
great  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  There  are  three  physi- 
cians and  an  assistant  physician,  and  four  surgeons  and  an 
assistant  surgeon  on  the  staff.  Thus  the  services  of  eminent 
men  in  both  professions  are  gratuitously  rendered  to  the  poor. 
This  is  a  circumstance,  in  connection  with  all  our  hospitals, 
which  is  so  familiar  to  us,  and  which  has  become  such  a  matter 
^  Doctor  Stokes. 
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of  course,  that  we  are  but  too  apt  to  overlook  it :  and  yet 
what  mark  of  public  respect,  what  expression  of  grateful  ap- 
preciation by  the  community,  could  do  justice  to  the  devotion 
of  the  medical  profession,  in  the  onerous  services  thus  rendered, 
and  the  valuable  time  thus  spent  in  the  cause  of  charity  ?  * 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  the  Mater  Misericordiae  hospital 
numbers  among  its  supporters  men  of  all  shades  of  religious 
opinion.  It  is  open  also  to  patients  of  every  creed.  To  be 
sick  and  destitute  is  a  sufficient  passport  to  fling  wide  its  por- 
tals. A  walk  through  the  spacious  and  well-ventilated  wards,'* 
a  view  of  the  patients  in  their  neat  comfortable  beds,  the  many 
ingenious  appliances  and  arrangements  around,  the  physicians 
prescribing  at  the  bed-sides,  the  nuns  engaged  in  their  holy 
work — here  whispering  a  word  of  consolation  or  encouragement, 
here  administering  a  cooling  draught  to  the  parched  lips  of  a 
poor  sufferer — the  whole  air  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  peace, 
speak  more  eloquently  and  impressively  than  any  description. 
But  the  gratification  of  the  visitor  at  all  that  he  beliolds  is 
many  fold  enhanced  by  the  reflection,  tliat  this  is  common 
ground,  on  which  all  Christian  communions  can  gracefully 
imite  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Christian  charity. 
The  eminent  physician,  whose  words  I  have  quoted,  is  of  a 
different  creed  from  the  Sisters.  So  is  another  gentleman, 
equally  distinguished  in  his  profession,^  who  says : — '  I  have 

'  It  is  true,  that  hospital  practice  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  members  of 
the  professions  ;  and  hence  when  a  A'acancy  occurs  in  any  of  our  institutions, 
there  is  active  canvassing,  and  much  interest  brought  to  bear  by  the  candi- 
dates. In  fact,  the  vacant  post  is  regarded  as  a  great  prize.  Making  full 
allowance  for  this  circumstance,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  public  are 
dce])ly  indebted  to  the  phypicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  our  liospitals,  to 
which  tliey  devote  so  much  time  and  labour,  and  especially  those  who,  at 
the  head  of  the  professions,  not  only  prescribe  for  the  patients,  but  impart 
most  valuable  instruction  to  the  students  attending  their  lectures. 

^  For  the  information  of  strangers,  who  may  desire  to  visit  the  institu- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  state,  in  case  they  should  be  apprehensive  of 
contagion,  that  the  fever-wards  occupy  a  wing  quite  apart  from  the  general 
hospitjil. 

3  Sir  William  Wilde, 
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the  honor  of  bearing  my  meed  of  t^timony  to  those  noble 
ladies,  of  whose  bounty,  and  charity,  and  willingness  to  minis- 
ter, in  all  respects,  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  this 
institution,  I  have  had  long  experience.' 

He  is  followed  by  the  Solicitor-Greneral,'  who  observes  :- — 

It  is  not  only  a  work  of  charity,  but  of  Christian  charity — Christia  n 
in  the  noblest  and  truest  signiEcation  of  the  term.  The  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  needy,  is  particularly  the  glory  of  Christlauity. 
Sophists  may  tell  us  that  many  of  the  maxims  of  Christ  are  to  be  found 
scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  heathen  authors;  yet  it  is  to 
Christ  and  His  Divine  Spirit  alone  that  all  the  blessings  of  Christian 
civinzation  are  due ;  and  Christianity  alone  can  organize  such  a 
system  of  beneficence,  one  of  the  proofs  of  which  we  have  here  before 
ns  to-day.  This  resolution  solicits  the  Irish  people  of  all  denomi- 
nations to  assist  in  the  good  work  so  auspiciously  begnn. 

As  a  Protestant  I  leel  pride  and  pleasure  in  taking  part  in  this  work, 
for  in  this  place  relief  is  administered  to  all  without  consideration  of 
sect  or  party.  The  only  passport  required  in  this  hospital  is  that  the 
person  applying  should  need  its  shelter  and  assistance.  The  Blessed 
Preacher  of  our  religion  says  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves. When  asked  who  is  our  neighbour,  He  teaches  us  by  that 
sublime  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  that  our  neighbour  is  not  alone 
the  man  who  worships  at  the  same  altar  with  us,  who  inhabits  the 
same  city,  or  who  speaks  the  same  language,  but  the  man  who  needs 
assistance,  no  matter  from  whence  he  comes,  or  what  his  creed  may 
be,  at  our  hands.  'Which  of  these  three  was  neighbour  unto  him 
who  fell  among  the  thieves  ?  He  that  showed  mercy  to  him.'  I  have 
made  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  management  of  this  and  kindred  insti- 
tutions in  this  city,  and  I  have  found  that  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to 
tamper  with  the  faith  of  the  sick  or  dying.  In  the  care  only  of  those 
ladies  who  minister  to  the  patients  can  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  who 
are  of  a  different  creed  from  its  managers,  read  the  lesson  of  our 
common  Christianity.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Church  Bill,  when  a  member  for  a  nortliern  county 
said — '  If  the  surplus  was  distributed  as  thus  proposed  it  might  be 
used  for  proselytising  purposes,'  I  said  in  reply  to  him  then  what  I  say 
now,  that  the  hospitals  to  which  allusion  was  made  were  conducted  on 
different  principles,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  sick  and 
needy,  quite  irrespective  of  religion  or  party. 


Mr.  Dowse,  M.P.,  now  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
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These  words  were  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  board-room  of  the  hospital,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop.'  To  the  same  effect  were  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,'^  the  Earl  of  Granard, 
Mr.  Pirn,  M,P.,  and  other  speakers.  Especially  deserving  of 
notice  are  tlie  words  of  the  Cardinal,  as  to  the  principle  of 
respecting  the  rights  of  conscience  which  ought  to  be  the  rule 
of  all  such  institutions  : — 

Whilst  taking  care  in  an  especial  manner  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  Catholic  body,  the  nuns,  at  the  same  time,  take  the  greatest 
precaution  lest  there  should  be  any  interference  with  the  patients  who 
belong  to  other  churches.  They  are  allowed  the  fullest  liberty  to 
practise  their  religion — they  are  allowed  to  call  in  the  ministers  of 
their  own  church  and  prepare  themselves  in  any  way  they  think  fit  to 
meet  their  eternal  God.  I  believe  this  is  the  case  in  the  other  hospi- 
tals in  Dublin,  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one  exception. 

His  Eminence  names  the  hospital  in  question,  and  referring 
to  one  of  its  rules  that  no  Catholic  priest  should  be  admitted 
within  its  walls,  to  administer  religious  aid  and  consolation  to 
dying  patients  of  his  own  communion,  adds  : — '  I  hope  this 
hospital  or  any  other  Catholic  hospital  will  never  give  such  an 
example  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.' 

The  numbers  admitted  into  the  Mater  Misericordise  Hospital 
last  year  were  1,633  ;  and  the  number  of  extern  patients,  pre- 
scribed for  and  supplied  with  medicine  in  the  dispensary,  were 
18,400. 

I  have  described  this  fine  hospital  at  length,  as  an  example 
of  many ;  for  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  all  other  hospitals 
under  the  care  of  nuns  which  I  have  seen  in  these  kingdoms, 
although  they  may  be  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  character- 
istics will  be  found — the  same  order  and  cleanliness,  the  same 
devotion  to  the  sick,  the  same  generous  charity  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  same  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 

»  On  November  1,  1809.  »  Lord  O'llagan. 
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the  same  liappy  union  of  professors  of  various  creeds  on  tlie  one 
common  ground  of  Christian  charity. 

The  functions  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity — ^the  main  occupa- 
tions of  both  being  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick  poor, 
the  conducting  of  poor  schools,  industrial  schools  and  orphan- 
ages, the  administration  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  carrying  on  of  all  works,  in  which  they  can  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  their  neighbour. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  however  in  the  constitution 
of  the  two  congregations.  The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  are 
governed  by  a  Superioress  General,  residing  in  Dublin.  She, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Mother  Assistant  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  her  council,  appoints  the  superioresses  of  the  several 
houses,  names  the  convents  in  which  the  sevei^al  nuns  are  to  be 
stationed,  changing  them,  in  her  discretion,  from  one  house  to 
another,  and  directs  and  administers,  from  head-quarters,  the 
general  business  of  the  congregation.  All  the  novices  are 
trained  at  the  one  novitiate,  at  Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin  ; 
and,  on  their  profession,  may  be  sent  to  any  convent  the  Supe- 
rioress General  may  appoint. 

The  Sisters  of  JSIercy,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  generalate. 
Each  convent  is  independent  of  the  others,  and  governed  alto- 
gether by  its  own  Mother  Superior  ;  at  the  same  time  that  all 
the  convents  of  the  congregation  have  one  common  rule.  The 
novices  are  severally  trained  in  the  particular  convent  they 
enter,  and  never  leave  it,  unless  that,  by  their  own  desire,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Mother  Superior,  they 
go  forth  to  establish  a  new  community.^ 

Each  system  has  its  advantages.  Under  the  former,  each 
convent  is  sure  to  have  the  important  post  of  Mother  Superior 

^  Tn  sending  out  a  colony  to  establish  a  new  convent,  care  is  taken  that 
at  least  one  of  the  number,  who  goes  as  Superior,  should  be  a  lady 
possessed  of  experience  and  those  other  qualities  which  are  required  for 
the  government  of  a  religious  community. 
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filled  by  a  lady,  selected  fi'om  a  large  number,  as  being  emi- 
nently qualified  to  discharge  the  duties.  Not  that  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  are  at  a  loss  in  this  respect ;  but,  in  their  case,  the 
choice  is  limited  to  a  small  number,  as  the  Mother  Superior  is 
chosen  out  of  the  community  over  which  she  presides.  Again, 
particular  nuns  may  appear  especially  suited  for  certain  em- 
ployments— one  for  the  education  of  orphans,  one  for  teaching 
in  the  poor  scliools,  one  for  hospital  duties,  one  for  the  care  of 
the  blind.  In  such  cases,  under  the  former  system,  the  Mother 
Superior  General  has  a  wide  range  of  institutions,  in  which  to 
utilize  the  talents  of  these  sisters.  Not  but  that  each  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  has,  within  a  comparatively  small 
circle,  it  is  true,  its  variety  of  occupations — its  poor  schools, 
its  house  of  mercy  for  destitute  young  women,  its  orphanage, 
and  sometimes  hospital  duties,  on  any  of  which  the  Eeverend 
Mother  can  employ  particular  Sisters,  according  to  their  talents 
or  attrait. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  de-centralization  possesses 
this  advantage,  that  the  members  of  a  religious  community 
belong  altogether  to  the  place  in  which  their  convent  is  situ- 
ated ;  they  are  never  removed  from  it ;  and  it  is  probably  for 
this  reason  that  the  Order  of  Mercy  is  so  frequently  selected 
by  bishops  desirous  of  establishing  new  convents  in  their  dio- 
ceses. Again,  a  lady  wishing  to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to 
founding  a  convent  in  a  particular  town  will  naturally  enter 
the  congregation,  according  to  the  constitution  of  whicli  her 
pious  intentions  are  sure  to  be  fully  realized.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  some  years  ago,  on  an  excursion  through  a  remote  and 
poverty-stricken  district,  she  was  impressed  with  the  physical 
and  moral  destitution  of  the  poor  children,  and  felt  at  the 
time,  and  has  since  constantly  felt,  a  strong  desire,  or  inspira- 
tion, to  extend  to  them  the  inestimable  blessings  which  the 
education  of  convent  schools  only  can  confer.  True,  she  is  a 
stranger  to  the  people :  she  has  never  been  among  them  but 
once.     Yet  she  feels  that  their  utter  helplessness  commends 
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them,  all  the  more  strongly,  to  her  charity.  And  now,  when 
she  would  obey  what  she  regards  as  the  inspiration  of  Heaven, 
when  she  would  give  embodiment  and  form  to  her  charitable 
feelings,  she  natiu-ally  selects  such  a  congregation  as  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy ;  for  thus  she  is  enabled  to  make  that  poor  obscure 
little  town  or  village  the  scene  of  her  future  life  and  labours, 
and  employ  there,  for  the  noblest  of  purposes,  the  wealth,  and 
talents,  and  influence,  with  which  Grod  has  endowed  her. 

In  the  working  of  the  great  charitable  institutions  of  large 
cities,  the  former  system  is  seen  in  its  perfection.  For  sending 
out  numerous  colonies  of  religious  to  small  towns,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  spiritual  wants  of  remote  districts,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter  are  especially  apparent.  Thus,  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  even  in  Orders,  having  the  same  scope,  there 
will  be  found  certain  shades  of  difference,  to  meet  the  ever- 
varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  innumerable 
necessities  of  mankind.* 

The  following  items  of  evidence,  placed  on  record  by  an 
English  Protestant  gentleman,  of  the  works  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  comisg  under  his  own  observation,  will  form  an  appro- 
priate termination  to  this  chapter  : — 

Among  the  scholastic  establishments  of  the  town  of  Killamey  may 
be  named  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  I  also  visited. 
It  is  a  small  house  with  inferior  accommodations,  but  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  zealous  and  active  piety  and  much  genuine  philanthropy. 
I  found  the  Sisters  variously  employed ;  one  at  the  piano,  instructing 
in  music  a  band  of  orphan  girls  maintained  by  them ;  another  super- 
intending an  industrial  school  for  female  servants  out  of  place,  to  whom 
they  afford  a  home  as  well  as  instruction.  The  children  in  these 
schools  are  106  ;  the  number  of  servants  in  their  house  of  refuge  20. 
These  and  such-like  are  the  indoor  works  of  the  Sisters ;  but  the  great 
task  they  set  themselves,  is  to  visit  and  nurse  the  sick  in  die  town ;  an 
office,  I  was  told  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  place,  which  they 
fulfil  with  the  utmost  devotion   in  all  its  painful  and  disagreeable 


'  For  statistics  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  list  of  convents,  &c.,  see  Chapter 
XXVII. 
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details.  There  was  a  singular  aif  of  calm  and  solemnity  in  tins 
house,  and  the  Sisters,  though  looking  cheerful,  as  busy  people  generally 
are,  had  something  in  their  bearing  which  inspired  at  once  rever  ence 
and  awe.^ 

Further  on,  he  says  : — 

I  mentioned  these  noble  Sisters  of  Mercy  once  before,  in  my  Memo- 
randums on  Killarney ;  but  they  are  so  widely  spread  over  Ireland, 
and  so  constantly  to  be  found  Avhere  good  is  to  be'  done,  that  I  feel  it 
would  be  unjust  alike  to  their  profession  and  practice  (which  here,  for 
once,  are  the  same,)  not  to  make  them  the  express  subject  of  a  few 
memorandums  in  a  book  professedly  treating  of  Ireland.  I  shall  there- 
fore take  the  occasion  which  here  naturally  presents  itself,  of  telling 
what  little  I  know  about  them. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  Catholic  countries  must  have  heard  of 
and  seen  these  Sisters  at  their  various  works  of  charity  and  mercy — 
educating  the  young,  nursing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  naked,  harbouring  the  homeless,  imparting  religion  to  improve  the 
good  and  to  restore  the  bad ;  and  all,  with  that  utter  self-abnegation 
and  self-devotion,  and  with  that  earnestness,  tenderness,  and  patience, 
which  can  only  spring  from  the  profoundest  conviction  that,  in  so 
labouring,  they  are  fulfilling  God's  will  as  revealed  to  man. 

Of  them,  and  of  a  few  others — constituting  a  wonderfully  small 
minority  of  the  great  Christian  community — it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
they  accept  and  follow,  to  the  letter,  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of 
the  great  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  :  not  by  useless  self- 
sacrifice  and  barren  holiness,  but  by  actively  ministering  to  the  welfare 
and  necessities  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  accordance  with  that  grand 
fundamental  law  of  all  true  religion — To  do  unto  others  as  one  would 
desire  that  others  should  do  unto  him. 

Into  this  smaU  category  of  true  practical  Christians,  I  think  we  must 
admit  some  more  of  the  religious  orders  existing  in  most  Catholic 
countries,  and  now  spread  widely  over  Ireland.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  Christian  Brothers,  already  mentioned ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity  ; 
and  those  communities  of  Nuns,  who,  like  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  conse- 
crate their  lives  to  the  imparting  of  good  to  their  neighbours,  particu- 
larly to  the  poor  and  the  young — in  the  form  of  Education.    Under  this 


^  'Memorandums  in  Ireland  in  1852,'  by  Sir  John  Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Physician  to  Her  Majesty's  Household.  Vol.  i.  p.  147.  Loudon,  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  1853. 
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head  come  especially  the  Nuns  of  the  Presentation  Order ;  also  those  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  of  Loretto,  Carmelite,  &c.  Of  the  two  most  active 
and  most  numerous  of  these  Orders,  the  Presentation  Nuns  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  separate  establishments  in 
Ireland,  viz.  30  of  the  former  and  24  of  the  latter,'  all  of  which,  I 
believe,  must  be  regarded  as  perennial  fountains  of  good  to  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.* 

*  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  since  1852. 

*  '  Memorandums  in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  1852/  by  Sir  John  Forbea, 
M.D.  RR.S.,  Physician  to  Her  Majesty's  Household     VoL  u.  p.  27. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


SAINT   MARIE  S   OF   THE    ISLE. 


Is  there  nothing  more  for  me  in  life,  nothing  to  be  dearer  to  me  than 
myself,  and  by  its  paramount  preciousness  to  draw  from  me  better  things 
than  I  care  to  culture  for  myself  only  ?  Nothing  at  whose  feet  J.  can 
•willingly  lay  down  the  whole  burden  of  human  egotism,  and  gloriously  take 
up  the  nobler  charge  of  labouring  and  living  for  others  ? — Charlotte 
Bronte. 

The  stranger,  entering  Cork  by  the  main  western  approach, 
cannot  fail  to  observe  a  building  in  the  mediaeval  style — of 
massive  proportions  and  conventual  character ;  and,  on  inquiry, 
he  will  be  told  that  it  is  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle.  The  ground  is  classic,  and  hallowed 
by  venerable  associations,  having  been  occupied  by  reKgious 
structures,  for  centuries.  In  the  Dominican  annals  of  Saint 
Marie's  of  the  Isle,  we  read  that  in  the  year  1229,  a  house  was 
founded  here  for  Friars  Preachers,  by  Philip  de  Barri,  a  Welsh 
knight,  ancestor  of  the  Barrymore  family.  This  house,  which 
was  suppressed  under  Henry  VIII.,  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and,  from  its  insular  site — being  built  on  one  of  the 
great  marshes  of  '  the  five-isled  city ' — was  called  Saint  Marie's 
of  the  Isle.  In  1689,  King  James  II.  landed  at  Kinsale  '  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Cork.  On  his  arrival  in  Cork,  the  King 
lodged  at  the  house  of  the  Dominican  Friars,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  heard  mass  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans, 
at  the  North  Abbey.'     On  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the 

»'  March  12,  1689. 

'^  Wadding  tells  us  that  the  North  Abbey  was  founded  by  MacCarthy 
More  in  1231 ;  but  Ware  says,  by  Philip  Prendergast  in  1240.  It  was  a 
house  of  such  strict  discipline,  that  it  was  called  '  the  Mirror  of  Ireland.' 
Here  was  a  stately  church,  where  several  of  the  principal  persons  of  Munster 
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friaxs  fled  from  Saint  Marie's  Island,  and  their  house  became 
the  residence  of  the  Mayor  or  Governor  of  the  city.  It  was 
called  thenceforward  the  Great  House  of  Saint  Dominic's,  and 
became  the  town  mansion  of  Lord  Inchiquin. 

After  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  this  vene- 
rable site  was  again  occupied  by  a  religious  community — the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  entered  their  new  convent  in  October 
1852.*  As  we  view  the  building  we  are  struck  with  its  chaste 
conventual  style,  its  correctness  of  architectural  detail,  and  its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.' 
But  oiu:  business  is  with  the  interior.  Let  us  enter  the  con- 
vent, and  there  learn  what  is  the  life  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 
and  what  are  the  daily  occupations  that  engage  the  attention, 
and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  this  hard-working  commimity  of 
forty  nuns. 

The  Sisters  rise,  winter  and  summer,  at  twenty-five  minutes 
after  five  o'clock.  They  commence  the  day  with  prayer  and 
meditation,  hearing  mass  at  seven.  They  breakfast  in  the  re- 
fectory at  eight,  after  which  they  disperse  for  their  various 

were  interred ;  and  near  it  was  a  celebrated  spring,  which  had  the  repu- 
tation of  curing  sore  eyes,  through  the  intercession  of  Saint  Francis.  The 
lands  of  the  North  Abbey  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Andrew 
Skiddy,  and  were  by  him  assigned  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  by  whose 
descendant  they  are  now  held.  All  traces  of  Abbey  or  Church  have  long 
since  disappeared ;  but,  even  to  this  day,  in  making  excavations,  human 
remains  are  frequently  found.  The  Friars  of  the  North  Abbey  had  a  house 
of  retreat  near  Ardfert  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  This  was  included  in  the 
grant  to  Andrew  Skiddy.  Thus  is  explained  the  singular  circumstance  of 
the  Earls  of  Cork  owning  a  plot  of  land  in  the  midst  of  the  estate  of  Mr, 
Talbot  Crosbie  of  Ardfert  Abbey. 

•  ^  It  was  in  the  year  1837  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop,  the  Right 
Reverend  Doctor  Murphy,  Mrs.  McAuley  introduced  her  order  into  Cork. 
For  the  first  fifteen  years,  the  Sisters  were  lodged  in  a  small,  inconvenient, 
temporary  convent,  in  Rutland  Street.  The  Cork  foundation  was  mainly 
the  work  of  Miss  Barbara  Anne  Goold,  a  lady  who,  living  poorly  and  un- 
ostentatiously, devoted  her  life  and  large  fortune  to  works  of  piety  and 
charity. 

*  The  convent  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
William  Atkins,  Esq.,  of  Cork. 
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occupations  of  the  day.  Several  proceed  on  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  poor,  in  the  lanes  and  alleys,  and  outskirts  of  the 
city,  middle  and  south — the  northern  district  being  under- 
taken by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  There  are  exact  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Sisters  on  the  visitation.  In  fact,  in  this, 
as  in  all  their  works,  there  is  a  complete  system,  the  result  of 
long  experience,  which  greatly  facilitates,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  very  much  enhances  the  value  of,  their  labours. 

A  Sister  is  appointed  by  the  Mother  Superior  to  take  charge 
of  the  almonry,  and  manage  the  food,  clothing,  and  pecuniary 
relief,  afforded  to  the  sick  poor,  and  distributed  by  her,  or  the 
Sisters  daily  appointed  for  the  visitation.  This  Sister  keeps  a 
list  of  the  sick,  and  prepares  the  tickets  on  which  severally  are 
marked  the  names  and  dwelling  places  of  the  patients  of  each 
pair  of  visitors,  and  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  in  each 
case.  She  also  keeps  a  book  in  which  the  streets  and  lanes 
visited  are  divided  into  districts  ;  and,  in  marking  the  tickets, 
she  is  careful  to  avoid  setting  down  on  one  ticket  places  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  without  necessity  ^nd  conscientious  attention 
to  the  distance.  The  Mother  Superior  appoints  the  Sisters  to 
visit  the  calls,  excepting  those  in  the  novitiate,  who  are  named 
by  the  Mistress  of  Novices.  The  Sister  in  charge  of  the  almonry 
prepares  the  baskets  for  the  visitation,  putting  into  each  the 
relief  or  relief-tickets  for"  the  several  cases,  also  money  relief 
for  each  new  call,  which  last  it  is  optional  for  the  Sisters 
visiting  to  give  or  retain  as  they  may  find  necessary.  No  sick 
call  is  attended  to  unless  recommended  by  a  clergyman,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  families  whose  children  frequent  the  con- 
vent schools,  should  they  require  to  be  visited.^ 

The  Sisters  repair  to  the  chapel  to  offer  up  a  brief  prayer, 
before  going  out  on  their  visitation,  and  again,  on  their  return 
to  the  convent,  as  enjoined  by  their  rule.  They  always  visit, 
two  together.     As  they  move  through  the  streets,  with  down- 

*  This  obviously  is  a  precaution  against  imposition  j  as  it  is  moreover  a 
guarantee  of  the  good  character  of  the  applicants. 
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cast  eyes,  they  recite,  to  themselves,  certain  prescribed  prayers. 
Whilst  the  senior  Sister  is  engaged  with  the  sick  person,  the 
junior  instructs  and  exhorts  the  children  and  others  whom  she 
meets  in  the  room.  When  a  patient  is  visited  for  the  first 
time,  the  senior  Sister  visiting  reports  to  the  Sister  in  charge 
of  the  almonry  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  temporal  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  with  any  peculiar  circumstances  she  may  have 
observed,  and  sidds  any  remarks  she  may  deem  it  useful  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  calls  intrusted  to  her. 

Thus,  we  can  understand,  there  will  be,  in  time,  in  the  con- 
vent book,  an  accurate  record  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
the  several  districts,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  most  useful  to  the 
Sisters  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  visitation. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day,  may  be  seen  eight  or  ten 
pairs  of  Sisters  going  forth  on  this  holy  work.  They  have  just 
been  to  the  chapel,  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  have 
implored  Grod's  blessing  on  their  labours,  and  especially  on  the 
poor  they  are  about  to  visit.  Once  outside  the  convent  por- 
tals, they  disperse  in  various  directions,  the  bearers  of  material 
relief  and  spiritual  light  and  consolation  to  many  a  dark  and 
cheerless  abode  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  Besides  their  devoted 
ministrations  to  the  sick,  what  good  do  they  not  effect  in  the 
families  they  visit !  Here  the  ignorant  are  instructed,  the 
erring  reclaimed,  the  desponding  encouraged  ;  and  all  are  ex- 
horted, in  suffering  and  poverty  and  despondency,  to  tiun  their 
hearts  to  Him,  in  whom,  no  matter  how  sad  their  condition, 
how  discouraging  their  prospects,  they  are  told  they  cannot 
place  their  hopes  in  vain.  Above  all,  the  little  children  are 
anxiously  looked  after,  and  the  parents  are  besought  to  send 
the  girls  to  the  convent,  and  the  boys  to  the  monastery  schools, 
and  all  to  the  catechism  classes  in  the  parish  church  on  Sun- 
days. We  may  well  conceive  how  readily  the  wishes  of  the 
Sisters  in  these  respects  are  complied  with  ;  for  the  poor  can- 
not but  see  that  their  sole  motive  is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  their  neighbour.     This  work  of  the  visitation  unceas- 
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ingly  goes  on.  It  is  the  main  function  of  the  congregation.  In 
another  chapter,  we  have  seen  its  working  in  the  details  of 
two  cases  visited  by  the  Sisters  in  a  poor  and  densely  inhabited 
quarter  of  London.'  It  therefore  requires  not  to  be  further 
illustrated  here. 

Certain  other  Sisters  go  to  the  South  Infirmary,  or  County 
Hospital,  and  there  instruct  the  patients  of  their  own  religious 
denomination.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  that,  in  their 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  or  the  public  institutions,  the 
Sisters  never  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  tenets  of  those  of 
another  persuasion.  Not  to  speak  of  the  unfairness  of  such 
interference,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  quite  enough  of 
Catholic  poor  to  occupy  all  their  attention.  In  the  time  of 
sickness,  the  mind  is  generally  most  open  to  religious  im- 
pressions ;  and  then  it  peculiarly  needs  those  aids  and  that 
consolation  which  religion  only  can  afford. 

For  many  years  the  Sisters  used  daily  to  visit  the  Work- 
house Hospital.  They  now  permanently  reside  within  its 
walls.  Here  indeed  their  labours  are  heavy.  Over  eight  hun- 
dred patients  occupy  the  wards  of  this  great  hospital.  We 
may  well  conceive  what  a  consolation  the  presence  of  the  nuns 
must  be  to  the  poor  sufferers — especially  to  those  who  are  near 
death.  In  passing  through  a  Workhouse  Hospital,  it  rarely 
occurs  to  us  to  pause  and  endeavour  to  realize  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  surroundings  of  the  rich  man  and  those  of  the 
pauper,  at  the  approach  of  that  supreme  moment  which  levels 
all  distinctions.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  every  aid  and  ap- 
pliance that  wealth  and  refinement  can  command  and  devise — 
the  soft  luxurious  bed,  the  subdued  light,  the  agreeable  tem- 
perature, the  carefully  guarded  whisper,  the  noiseless  footfall 
on  the  well  carpeted  floor,  the  soothing  medicines,  the  refresh- 
ing drinks,  the  attentive  physicians,  the  experienced  and  well 
paid  nursetenders,  the  kind  inquiring  friends,  the  public  sym- 
pathy, and,  above   all,  those  loving  offices  so   affectionately 

»  Chapter  XIV. 
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rendered,  those  endearments  coming  from  the  hearts  of  wife 
and  children  !  The  centre  figure  of  the  picture,  worn  and  pale 
and  suflfering,  with  the  cold  dews  of  death  upon  his  brow,  pain- 
fully contrasts  with  so  much  of  luxury  and  elegant  refinement. 
Here  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  the  anxieties  of  the  dying 
Christian  may  be,  he  can  have  no  harrowing  thoughts  of 
widow  and  orphans  thrown  penniless  on  the  world.  Abundant 
wealth,  good  social  position,  nmnerous  friends,  all  earthly  bless- 
ings, will  be  their  inheritance,  as  they  have  been  his.  He 
parts  from  all  the  more  unwillingly,  that  he  has  so  many 
golden  ties  to  bind  him  to  earth ;  but  let  us  hope  that  he 
bows  submissively  to  the  irrevocable  decree,  and  is  prepared  to 
render  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  change  comes  less  painfully  on  the 
dying  pauper.  For  his  path  through  life  has  been  one  of  hard- 
ship and  suflFering.  Few  rays  of  simshine  have  fallen  on  that 
dreary  road.  For  many  a  year,  with  scanty  food  and  ragged 
garb,  he  has  toiled  and  struggled,  to  support  his  wife  and 
children,  imtil,  at  last,  he  is  stricken  by  a  fatal  disease.  And 
now  he  is  leaving  those  dear  ones,  wholly  unprovided  for — ^the 
inmates  of  a  Workhouse.  It  is  in  cases  such  as  this  that 
religion  exercises  most  powerfully  its  benign  sway.  In  a  long 
narrow  ward,  with  whitewashed  walls,  and  glaring  light, 
amidst  a  number  of  feUow-sufferers,  he  lies  on  a  small  iron 
stretcher,  with  coarse  bed-covering — ^yet  far  better  than  he  has 
had  for  many  years.  His  rapid  breathing  and  flushed  features 
but  too  plainly  indicate  that  the  sands  of  life  are  running  low. 
Endowed  with  a  lively  faith,  and  docile  as  a  child,  he  implicitly 
follows  the  counsels  of  the  good  Sister  of  Mercy,  seated  beside 
him.  He  has  commended  to  God  those  who  are  dearer  to  him 
than  life.  He  has  made  an  offering  of  his  sufferings,  and  has 
accepted  death,  as  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator ;  and  now, 
fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  he  peacefully  and  re- 
signedly awaits  his  dissolution.  Standing  by  this  bedside,  will 
not  Christians  of  every  creed  concur  in  blessing  the  holy  insti- 
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tute,  which  sends  its  consecrated  daughters,  thus  to  impart 
peace  and  consolation,  and  sanctify  the  last  moments  of  the 
lowly  and  too  often  neglected  children  of  toil  ? 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1871  that  the  Guardians  of 
the  Cork  Union,  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing on  the  unsatisfactory  system  of  paid  nurses,  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Mother  Superior  of 
Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle,  in  virtue  of  which  ten  Sisters  have 
taken  up  their  permanent  abode  in  this  hospital ;  a  small  con- 
vent in  connexion  therewith  having  been  prepared  for  their 
accommodation.^ 

On  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  Cork,  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  volunteered  their  services  in  the 
hospital  specially  prepared  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and 
set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  that  loathsome  disease.  The  day  . 
they  entered  on  their  duties,  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
Bishop,  who  went  about  to  all  the  beds  of  the  patients,  speak- 
ing words  of  kind  encouragement,  and  telling  them,  to  their 
great  delight,  that  now  they  would  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  In  a  few  short  weeks,  one  of  these  devoted 
ladies  fell  a  victim  to  the  epidemic — an  early  martyr  of  charity. 
The  following  spontaneous  and  affecting  tribute  to  her  memory, 
taken  from  a  local  journal,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  good 
effected  by  the  Sisters,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  :— 

With  deep  sorrow  and  sympathy,  the  public  will  learn  the  death  of 
Sister  Ignatius,  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  who  died  yesterday  morning 
at  the  workhouse,  a  martyr  to  her  devotion  to  the  sick  and  suffering 
from  small-pox  in  the  hospital  of  the  institution.  She  was  one  of  the 
nuns  to  whom  was  recently  intrusted  the  care  of  the  hospital  of  the 
workhouse,  and  who,  when  the  epidemic  broke  out,  volunteered  for 
the  perilous  service  of  nursing  the  small  pox  patients.  Our  readers 
have   been   already   made   aware   of   the   marvellous  transformation 


^  A  similar  arrangement,  carried  out  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Limerick 
Union,  some  years  ago,  has  been  attended  with  the  best  possible  results. 
Othtr  l^oards  of  Guardians  are  about  to  follow  their  example. 
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wrought  in  that  part  of  the  institution  by  the  ministrations  of  these 
noble  women.  Everything  changed  as  if  by  magic  under  their  hands, 
and  the  wards  were  converted,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  human 
agency  to  effect  it,  into  a  perfect  place  of  solace  for  the  sick.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  Sister  Ignatius  contracted  the  disease  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  and  from  the  period  she  was  first  attacked  little  hope 
was  entertained  of  her  recovery.  Her  illness  was  of  a  fearful  character, 
as  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  she  passed  six  days  and  nights 
without  sleep,  before  the  last  sad  rest  came  that  terminated  her  mortal 
agony.  These  pangs  were  borne  without  a  murmur.  Suffering  seemed 
only  to  educe  the  noblest  spirit  of  resignation.  Sick  and  dying  she 
was  borne  up  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  at  last  meekly  com- 
mitted her  piu-e  spirit  to  the  hands  of  the  Maker  whom  she  had  so 
devotedly  qjid  unflinchingly  served.^ 

In  such  a  case  as  the  above,  or  again  where  a  colony  is  sent 
out  to  form  a  new  convent  in  another  town,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Convent  of  Bermondsey,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
filiation  of  the  Cork  house,  the  numbers  are,  in  time,  filled  up 
by  Sisters  newly  joining — a  community  of  at  least  forty  being 
required  for  the  various  and  heax-y  labours  of  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle. 

From  the  same  convent,  the  Sisters  regularly  visit  the 
County  Jail.  Here  they  meet  with  some  women  deeply  sunk 
in  crime,  apparently  hardened  against  all  religious  impressions, 
others  who  are  for  the  first  time  incarcerated,  and  others,  of  a 
tender  age,  who  are  fitter  subjects  for  a  Reformatory  or  an  In- 
dustrial School — girls  committed  for  some  comparatively  trivial 
offence,  and  running  a  serious  risk  of  contamination  by  being 
sent  to  a  prison.  On  the  good  resulting  from  the  visits  of  the 
Sisters  to  these  several  classes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  In 
the  few  rare  cases,  in  which  executions  for  capital  offences  have 
taken  place  in  this  prison,  the  Sisters  have  been  unremitting 
in  their  daily  visits  to  the  condemned  cell,  up  to  the  last  fatal 
moment ;  and  the  clergy  and  prison  ofiicials  can  bear  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  success  of  their  charitable  labours  in 
bringing  the  unhappy  criminals  to  a  true  sense  of  repentance, 
1  From  the  '  Cork  Examiner '  of  May  22,  1872. 
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and  teaching  them  to  meet  their  fate  with  edifying  sentiments 
of  devotion  and  submission  to  the  will  of  Grod. 

The  Mercy  Hospital,  formerly  the  Mansion  House,  a  short 
distance  from  the  convent,  engages  the  undivided  attention  of 
five  Sisters,  who  permanently  reside  within  its  walls.  Here,  it  is 
needless  to  observe,  the  patients  are  admirably  attended  to,  and 
enjoy  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  similar  in- 
stitutions, administered  by  religious  communities.  A  useful 
portion  of  the  hospital  are  the  pay  wards,  in  which  those  who 
wish  to  be  private  are  accommodated  in  rooms  apart  from  the 
general  patients,  on  payment  of  a  small  weekly  sum.  By  shop 
assistants,  and  other  respectable  young  men  or  women  at  a 
distance  from  their  families,  these  wards  are  most  gladly  availed 
of.  The  Mercy  Hospital  enjoys  the  advantage  of  the  gratuitous 
services  of  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  attend  every 
day. 

Other  Sisters  conduct  the  poor-schools — that  of  Saint  Joseph, 
close  to  the  convent,  where  about  400  girls  are  educated,  and 
that  of  the  North  Abbey,  called  St.  Mary's  of  the  Eock,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  city,  numbering  350  pupils.  They  also  con- 
duct a  pension  day-school  at  the  convent,  for  children  of  the 
middle  class,  residing  in  their  neighbourhood,  at  a  very 
moderate  charge. 

Their  House  of  Mercy,  essentially  a  special  work  of  the  con- 
gregation, adjoins  the  convent,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  it. 
The  object  of  this  institution  is  the  protection  of  '  poor  young 
women  of  good  character.'  The  end  is  attained  in  two  ways — 
either  by  admitting  and  training  them  in  the  House  of  Mercy, 
or  by  instructing  and  providing  for  those,  as  externs,  who  are 
not  so  admitted.  The  House  of  Mercy,  being  specially  designed 
for  the  protection  of  young  girls  of  good  character,  no  one  is 
admitted,  without  previous  investigation  and  suitable  testi- 
monials or  recommendations.  Penitentiaries  are  never  attached 
to  convents,  wliere  a  House  of  Mercy  is  established.  Each 
young  woman,  on  entrance,  is  examined  in  Christian  doctrine 
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by  the  Sister  in  charge,  and  receives  all  necessary  instruction. 
All  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  making  up  accounts  cor- 
rectly, and  are  regularly  exercised  in  plain  needle-work  and 
laundry-work.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  Eule,  that  the  yoimg 
women  should  be  employed  in  laborious  and  menial  offices,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  *  trained  to  service  ;'  and  for  this  charit- 
able object  alone  are  the  Sisters  allowed  to  employ  them  in 
domestic  duties — not  as  servants,  but  as  pupils  learning  the 
best  and  most  economical  manner  of  doing  the  work,  in  which 
they  will  be  hereafter  engaged.  Always  due  regard  is  had 
to  their  strength  and  health,  on  which  their  future  so  much 
depends. 

The  Eule  enjoins  that  the  young  women  shall  not  be  en- 
couraged to  '  remain  long  in  the  House  of  Mercy.'  It  is  there- 
fore customary  that,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them  is  sufficiently 
trained,  a  suitable  situation  is  provided  for  her,  and  she  is 
required  to  accept  it.  The  Sisters  are  most  particular  in  seeing 
that  the  girls  are  placed  only  in  exemplary  well-conducted 
families ;  and  they  continue  to  inquire  about,  and  look  after 
them,  from  time  to  time.  Should  they  require  it,  they  are 
again  received  into  the  House  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  course 
satisfying  themselves  that  they  have  not  lightly  abandoned  or 
lost  their  employment.  In  all  cases,  the  girls  are  provided 
with  a  respectable  outfit  when  leaving  the  house  for  a  situation. 

The  House  of  Mercy  at  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle  accommo- 
dates thirty  young  women.  It  is  always  fidl.  The  good  re- 
sulting from  such  an  institution  in  a  large  city  is  so  obvious  as 
to  require  no  comment. 

In  the  Female  Orphanage,  close  to  the  convent,  there  are 
ninety  childi-en,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  Of  these  there 
are  fifty  sent  in  by  the  committee  of  the  Saint  Patrick's  Male 
and  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  who  allow  the  nuns  eight  pounds 
a  year,  per  head,  for  their  food  and  clothing ;  and  the  remain- 
ing forty  are  of  the  Sisters'  own  adoption.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  an  equal  number  of  little  girls  of  their  class,  so  neatly 
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and  comfortably  clad,  and  appearing  so  healthy  and  happy. 
Entering  the  refectory,  a  large,  lofty,  well-ventilated  room,  we 
find  them  all  at  dinner.  Around  a  long  table  in  the  centre 
are  the  more  grown  girls,  who  have  been  served  with  excellent 
meat ;  and,  along  tables,  against  the  walls,  at  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  room,  are  the  younger  children,  who  are  partaking  of 
soup.  Immediately  on  seeing  us,  they  stand  up  in  their  places, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  visitors,  as  well  as  to  the  Eeverend 
Mother  Superior  and  the  Mother  Assistant,  by  whom  we  are 
accompanied.  "We  beg  of  the  nun  in  charge  that  they  will  dis- 
pense with  ceremony  and  continue  their  meal ;  and  as  we  move 
through  the  room,  and  leisurely  make  our  observations,  and 
hear  the  histories  of  several  of  these  little  ones,  related  by 
the  Sisters  with  so  much  of  affectionate  interest,  and  as  we  read 
in  these  upturned,  happy,  innocent  faces,  their  love  for  their 
kind  mistresses,  as  each  is  spoken  to,  we  cannot  but  venerate 
those,  who  have  thus  become  their  second  mothers,  and  so 
admirably  supply  for  the  want  of  their  parents  according  to 
nature,  at  the  same  time  that  we  rejoice  at  beholding,  under 
circumstances  so  favourable,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phases  of 
'  Christianity  in  action.' 

What  charity  can  excel,  in  interest  or  in  its  blessed  results, 
the  adoption  and  care  of  female  orphans?  To  the  Christian 
matron  what  object  on  earth  so  dear,  so  absorbing,  as  her  in- 
fant daughter — that  delicate,  fragile  flower,  which  it  is  her 
solemn  duty,  as  it  is  her  delight,  to  rear,  and  protect,  and 
shelter  from  every  rude  contact,  from  every  malign  influence  ? 
The  utter  helplessness  of  infancy,  as  if  so  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence, deeply  touches  the  parent's  heart.  No  night-watchings 
in  time  of  sickness,  no  fatigue,  no  self-sacrifice  is  spared — no 
expense,  no  exertions  are  deemed  too  great.  And,  as  reason 
dawns,  and  the  child  recog-nizes  her  parent,  the  complete  re- 
liance, the  total  dependence  of  the  little  prattler  on  her 
mother,  to  whom  she  turns,  as  to  an  omnipotent  being,  in  eveiy 
moment  of  want  or  sufVeriiig,  endears  her  still  more  and  more. 
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As  years  move  on,  what  time  and  thought  and  labour  are  be- 
stowed on  a  trust  so  precious  !  The  physical  and  moral  culture, 
the  intellectual  development,  the  religious  training  of  the  girl, 
all  are  most  studiously  consulted  for ;  and  she  is  jealously 
guarded  from  aught  that  could  shock  her  sensibilities,  or 
tarnish  her  stainless  mind.  Let  us  contrast  all  this  with  the 
condition  of  the  poor  little  orphan  girl,  without  home  or 
friends,  in  cold  and  hunger,  ragged  and  barefooted,  exposed  to 
the  countless  ills,  physical  and  moral,  that  inevitably  result 
from  ignorance  and  want.  This  side  of  the  picture  is  enough 
to  make  us  tremble  ;  but  it  enables  us  fully  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  home,  prepared  for  these  poor  friendless  little 
ones,  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  ninety  children  in  this  orphan- 
age ;  but  the  Sisters  would  be  only  too  happy  to  take  charge  of 
as  many  more,  had  they  the  requisite  funds  to  make  an  addi- 
tion to  the  building,  and  provide  support  for  the  increased 
numbers. 

From  the  refectory  we  pass  to  the  spacious,  well-ventilated 
dormitories,  in  which  the  long  double  row  of  neat,  comfortable 
little  beds  show  how  well  the  children  are  taken  care  of.  In 
the  Infirmary,  we  find  two  patients — one  a  little  girl  of  five, 
and  one  of  about  seven.  The  sight  of  these  sick  children  is 
touching.  In  health,  the  want  of  a  mother  is  a  sad  privation 
to  a  child  of  tender  years.  What  must  it  be  in  time  of  sick- 
ness ?  But  here  that  want  is  as  fully  supplied  as  it  is  possible 
for  devoted  care  and  pious  solicitude,  springing  from  the 
noblest  of  motives,  to  supply  it. 

The  Sisters  dine  at  four,  after  which  there  is  recreation  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  then  they  resume  their  labours 
and  devotions.  At  half-past  seven,  they  have  supper,  and, 
after  that,  there  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  recreation  in  the 
commimity  room.  Here,  those  who  have  been  all  day  dispersed 
in  their  various  avocations  of  charity  are  now  re-united.  And 
what  a  happy  gathering  it  is  !     They  enjoy  their  recreation  all 
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the  more  for  the  long-continued  hard  work  by  which  it  ha5 
been  preceded.     How  these  evening  re-unions  are  valued  by 
the  nuns  1     We  may  well  imagine  how  thoroughly  they  unbend 
after  their  day  of  useful  labour — their  many  hours  of  devoted 
charity  in  the  serviee  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  sick,  and 
the  afflicted,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  care  of  the  orp'han. 
Theirs  is  indeed  true  happiness.      What  a  day  they  have  to 
look  back  on — not  in  a  spirit  of  pride  or  self-complacency,  but 
in  a  satisfied  sense  of  having  done  their  duty  1     We  read  of  a 
Roman  Emperor,  who,  if  he   had  performed   no  good  action 
during  the  day,  then  drawing  to  a  close,  used  to  exclaim,  '  My 
friends,  I  have  lost  a  day!'    Whatever  their  own  humility  may 
suggest,  all  those  who  know  them  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  these  words  can  never  be  appropriately  uttered  by  the 
Sisters  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  NUNS  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

The  frown  and  the  murmur  went  round  through  them  all, 
That  one  so  unhallowed  should  tread  in  that  hall ; 
And  some  said  the  poor  would  he  objects  more  meet, 
For  the  wealth  of  the  perfumes  she  showered  at  His  feet. 

She  marked  but  her  Saviour,  she  spoke  but  in  sighs ; 
She  dared  not  look  up  to  the  Heaven  of  His  eyes ; 
And  the  hot  tears  gushed  forth  at  each  heave  of  her  breast, 
As  her  lips  to  His  sandals  she  throbbingly  press'd. 

On  the  cloud  after  tempests  as  shineth  the  bow, 
In  the  glance  of  the  sunbeam  as  melteth  the  snow. 
He  looked  on  that  lost  one,  her  sins  were  forgiven. 
And  Mary  went  forth  in  the  beauty  of  Heaven. 

CALLAiTAir. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  lived  at 
Caen  in  Jformandy,  a  poor  hard-working  woman,  named  Mar- 
guerite I'Ami.  Her  Sundays  and  few  spare  moments  on  week- 
days were  devoted  to  works  of  charity.  She  laboured  especially 
in  advising  and  endeavouring  to  reform  those  of  her  own  sex, 
who  had  fallen  from  virtue.  One  day  she  opened  her  mind  to 
Pere  Eudes,  a  holy  priest  and  worthy  disciple  of  Cardinal  de 
Berulle,  and  expressed  to  him  a  wish  that  her  poor  exertions 
should  be  seconded,  and  that  others  should  be  induced,  through 
his  influence,  to  join  her  in  a  work,  by  which  so  much  good 
might  be  efi'ected. 

Pere  Eudes  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  a  few  ladies  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  holy  enterprise.  After  some  time, 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  establish  a  religious  congregation 
for  the  purpose;  and  those  who  were  willing  to  enter  it  made 
their  novitiate  under  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation  at  Caen.     The 
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rule  of  the  Visitation,  based  on  that  of  Saint  Augustine,  was 
adopted,  being  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  special  objects 
contemplated.  The  constitutions  were  drawn  up  by  Pere 
Eudes  ;  and  in  1666,  twenty  years  after  its  establishment,  the 
congregation,  called  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Grood 
Shepherd,  was  approved  of,  and  its  rules  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  See. 

The  object  of  this  institute,  as  the  name  imports,  is  the  con- 
version of  sinners — the  seeking  and  bringing  back  the  lost 
sheep  to  the  fold — the  rescuing  and  reformation  of  women  and 
girls  who  have  fallen,  and  the  protection  and  care  of  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  falling,  into  evil  courses.  The  nuns  observe 
the  law  of  enclosure,  and,  after  two  years'  novitiate,  perpetual 
simple  vows  are  taken.  In  addition  to  the  three  vows,  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  the  Sisters  take  a  fourth  vow, 
'  to  employ  themselves  in  the  instruction  of  the  penitent  girls 
and  women  who  submit  themselves  voluntarily,  or  shall  be 
forced,  by  legitimate  or  competent  authority,  to  submit  them- 
selves, to  the  guidance  of  the  religious  of  this  congregation,  to 
be  converted  and  to  do  penance.' 

Until  the  year  1835  the  congregation  had  no  generalate, 
each  house  being  independent,  under  its  own  Mother  Superior, 
and  all  being  connected  only  by  a  common  rule  and  common 
objects.  In  that  year,  the  Sisters  of  the  convent  of  Angers 
applied  to  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  for  permission  to  elect  a 
Superioress  Greneral,  to  whom  all  their  futm-e  foundations 
should  be  subject — this,  of  course,  without  interfering  with 
any  of  the  other  houses  existing  at  the  time.  The  object  was 
to  enable  them  the  better  to  send  out  colonies,  and  thus  extend, 
and  promote  the  efficiency  of  their  institute.  His  Holiness 
complied  with  the  request,  in  an  Apostolical  brief  issued  the 
same  year  ;  and  Sister  Marie  de  Saint-Euphrasie  Pelletier  was 
elected  Superioress  General.  This  lady  worthily  filled  her  im- 
portant office,  having  established  110  convents  in  different 
countries.     The  houses  of  Aden,  Alsteten,  and  Brooklyn  were 
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her  last  three  foundations.  She  died  on  April  24,  1868,  in  her 
seventy-second  year. 

The  congregation  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of 
Angers  is  now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Neither 
distance  nor  climate  appears  to  deter  the  Sisters  from  their 
mission  of  charity.  The  number  of  their  convents  is  118. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows : — France,  32  ;  Italy,  14  ;  Bel- 
gium, 5  ;  Prussia,  5 ;  Austria,  4  ;  Bavaria,  2  ;  Mayence,  1  ; 
Westphalia,  1 ;  Holland,  1 ;  Switzerland,  1 ;  England,  6 ;  Ire- 
land, 5  ;  Scotland,  1 ;  Canada,  3  ;  Australia,  1 ;  United  States, 
16  ;  Chili,  6  ;  Lima,  1  ;  Quito,  1 ;  Bangalore,  1  ;  Vellore,  1 ; 
Ceylon,  1 ;  Malta,  1  ;  Algiers,  1  ;  Cairo,  1  ;  Oran,  1  ;  Con- 
stantine,  1 ;  Port-Said,  1  ;  Suez,  1  ;  Aden,  1 ;  Kangoon,  1. 
Each  successive  year  adds  to  the  nmnber. 

It  was  in  the  year  1840  that  ^ladame  Pelletier  sent  her  first 
colony  to  these  coimtries.  Two  Sisters  arrived  in  London  that 
year,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  Bishop,  Doctor 'Griflfiths, 
and  temporarily  lodged  by  him  with  the  Benedictine  nuns  at 
Hammersmith,  who  gave  them  a  most  cordial  welcome.  At  the 
time,  a  convent  at  Saint  Leonard's-on-the-Sea  was  just  com- 
pleted, and  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  After  occupying  this 
convent  a  few  months,  they  decided  on  leaving  it,  and  returning 
to  London,  as  their  work  lies  in  large  cities,  and  moreover  the 
transmission  of  penitents  from  the  capital  to  Saint  Leonard's 
was  both  troublesome  and  expensive.  Accordingly  they  re- 
tiu*ned  to  Hammersmith,  where  they  now  have  two  flourishing 
houses.  There  are  altogether  twelve  convents  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom.^  Perhaps  there  is  no  better 
proof  of  the  inherent  good  of  conventual  institutions — no  more 
unmistakable  sign  of  the  blessing  of  Providence  attending  them, 
than  their  healthy  growth  and  normal  consolidation.  In  their 
humble  beginnings  and  steadily  progressive  development,  we 
have  indeed  exemplified  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 

*  For  particulars  of  convents  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  see  Chapter  XXVII. 
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-^that  little  seed,  which  in  time  becomes  a  mighty  tree,  extend- 
ing wide  its  genial  shade,  and  enduring  for  centuries.  No  less 
favourable  testimony  to  their  merits  is  borne  by  the  acceptance 
they  meet  with,  and  the  cordial  general  support  they  receive 
from  the  population  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  established 
— save  only  where  the  popular  mind  has  been  warped  by  mis- 
representation and  error  as  to  their  nature  and  objects.  Thus, 
lately,  when  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork  •  convened  a  meeting 
of  his  flock  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Grood  Shepherd,  he  commenced 
the  proceeding's  by  announcing  that  he  had  in  hand  a  sum  of 
4,000^.,  given  by  some  benevolent  individuals  for  the  object ; 
and  at  the  meeting  4,000^.  more  were  contributed — all  within 
an  hour.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many.  They  are 
constantly  occurring,  and  ought  to  have  great  weight,  as  the 
best  practical  tests  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  laity 
on  the  Convent  question — a  question  on  which  undeniably 
they  are  the  most  competent  to  pronounce. 

The  habit  of  the  Good  Shepherd  nuns  is  of  white  serge,  with 
a  blue  cord  or  cincture  ;  and  their  veil  is  black.  They  wear, 
on  the  breast,  a  silver  heart,  on  which  is  a  figure  of  Him,  whose 
humble  followers  they  are,  in  reclaiming  and  bringing  back  the 
lost  sheep  to  the  fold. 

The  nuns  have  three  classes  of  subjects  under  their  charge  : — 

The  Penitentiary  class,  consisting  of  fallen  women,  inmates 
of  their  Magdalen  Asylum  ; 

The  Eeformatory  class,  comprising  juvenile  offenders  against 
the  law,  such  as  are  contemplated  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Reformatory  Schools  Acts ; 

The  Preservation  class,  wliich  is  composed  of  girls,  who, 
eitlier  from  their  friendless  unprotected  state,  or  the  bad  ex- 
ample and  evil  associations  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
would,  if  not  rescued,  be  likely  to  fall  into  vicious  coui*ses. 

'  The  Right  Reverend  William  Delany,  D.D. 
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This  last  class  is  that  for  which  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts 
have  been  framed. 

These  three  classes  are  kept  severally  quite  distinct,  their 
houses  and  exercise  grounds  being  divided  by  high  walls,  and, 
in  fact,  as  completely  separated  as  if  they  were  several  miles 
distant  from  each  other.' 

The  girls  in  the  schools  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
plain  work,  and  are  industrially  trained  with  a  view  to  their 
afterwards  earning  their  subsistence  as  servants.  In  the  next 
chapter  will  be  found  some  interesting  details  of  the  labours  of 
the  Sisters  in  these  schools.  The  penitents  in  the  asylums 
are  all  employed  in  useful  occupations,  chiefly  laundry  work, 
the  proceeds  of  which  go  towards  their  support. 

After  a  few  years  in  the  Asyhun,  those  penitents  who  by 
their  good  conduct  give  evidence  of  thorough  reformation,  and 
are,  in  other  respects,  considered  suitable,  are  enabled  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  the  Canadas,  or  Australia,  where  female 
servEmts  are  in  demand.  They  get  an  outfit ;  their  passage  is 
paid ;  and  they  are  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  convents  of  the  congregation  in  the  places  for  which 
they  are  bound.  Thus,  on  their  arrival,  they  find  friends  and 
protectors,  and,  through  them,  obtain  employment,  and  so 
make  a  fresh  start  in  life. 

Xo  doubt,  there  are  several  of  my  readers,  who,  at  one  time 
or  another,  have  witnessed  harrowing  scenes,  the  result  of  the 
want  of  such  an  institution  to  receive  these  poor  fallen  ones, 
when  penitent  at  heart  and  anxious  to  turn  to  better  com-ses. 
Shunned  and  despised  by  the  world — no  helping  hand  is  ex- 
tended towards  them ;  no  word  of  encouragement  uttered  ;  no 
way  is  open  out  of  the  abyss  of  sin  and  despair. 

It  may  be,  on  a  pleasure  party,  on  a  fair  spring  morning, 
when  even  the  London  smoke  has  been  lifted  and  carried  off  bv 
the  light  April  breeze,  and  the  great  city,  with  its  countless 

*  There  is  a  fourth  class — that  of  Female  Prisoners — which  engages  the 
attention  of  the  Sisters  on  the  Continent,  but  not  yet  in  these  countries. 
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miles  of  houses,  extends,  in  clear  and  distinct  outline,  to  the 
horizon  on  every  side,  when  heaven  and  earth  appear  har- 
moniously to  blend,  inviting  all  mankind  to  enjoyment,  as  we 
are  pleasantly  wafted  down  the  full  tide  of  the  busy  Thames, 
our  attention  is  suddenly  arrested — we  see  a  crowd  at  a  parti- 
cular spot ;  a  body  has  been  found,  and  is  just  being  landed  at 
a  wharf.  We  inquire.  It  is  the  body  of  a  woman — no  doubt, 
an  unfortunate,  who  committed  suicide  the  night  before.  We 
see  that  she  was  young — apparently  not  over  twenty.  We  can 
gather  no  details  at  the  moment;  but  these  are  abundantly 
furnished  on  the  inquest,  held  in  the  course  of  the  following 
day. 

It  is  the  old  story.  A  young  girl,  poor  and  unprotected, 
becomes  the  prey  of  the  seducer.  Degraded  and  deserted,  she 
sinks  still  deeper,  every  day,  in  distress,  degradation,  and  de- 
spair. Who  will  help  her  in  this  world  ?  She  has  '  not  a 
friend  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !"  Dares  she  look  for  aid  and 
mercy  from  on  high  ?  Alas !  there  is  no  kind  adviser  to  re- 
ceive her,  and  give  her  food  and  shelter,  and  teach  her  to  pray 
to  Him,  who  pardoned  Magdalen — no  friendly  voice,  to  suggest 
the  saving  thoughts  thus  appropriately  expressed : — 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Despair  has  seized  her  soul.  Without  home,  or  friends — in 
hunger,  sickness,  and  sorrow — she  knows  not  where  to  turn. 
In  the  crowded  senate — for  an  important  division  is  expected 
to-night — in  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great,  lighted 
up  for  banquet,  ball  and  concert — in  the  overflowing  theatres, 

'  An  affecting  scene  took  place,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  Mansion  House. 
An  '  unfortunate '  was  arraigned  for  some  petty  theft  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  when,  the  case  being  proved,  the  Court  inquired — '  Girl,  have  you 
any  witness  to  call  in  your  defence  ?  '  The  prisoner,  who  was  very  young, 
bursting  into  tears,  replied — '  No,  your  Lordship ;  I  have  not  a  friend  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ! ' 
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in  the  endless  variety  of  places  of  amusement  for  all  classes — 
the  London  season  is  now  in  full  play :  and  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  happy  homes  all  around,  grow  and  flourish  those 
domestic  affections  and  domestic  virtues,  which  are  nowhere 
more  carefully  cultivated,  and  nowhere  more  beautifully  bloom 
than  in  happy  England.  Meanwhile  the  desolate  child  of 
poverty  and  neglect  feverishly  paces  up  and  down  the  drear 
and  lonely  bridge.  Now,  she  stands  still  and  gazes  vacantly, 
as  if  searching  the  dark  future.  But  here  she  is,  as  it  were, 
sternly  repelled.  A  start,  a  shivering,  and  a  moan — and  she 
resumes  her  rapid  pm'poseless  walk,  to  and  fro.  And  now,  she 
stands  again,  and  reverts  to  the  past.  Her  thoughts  are  carried 
back  to  her  innocent  childhood,  amidst  green  fields  and  sunny 
glades.  Her  father,  a  farm-labourer,  returning  at  evening  from 
his  day  of  toil,  her  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters — those 
loved  familiar  faces — are  once  more  aroimd  her.  Their  hmnble 
cottage,  and  homely  fare,  their  honest  industry,  the  Sunday 
school,  and  little  country  church  they  regularly  frequented, 
their  simple  rustic  sports,  their  summer  evening  rambles,  their 
uneventful  happy  days — all  again  are  realized.  She  almost 
forgets  her  sorrows  in  these  soothing  recollections ;  her  heart 
is  deeply  stirred  ;  the  fountain  of  her  tears  is  opened  :  when,  lo, 
startled  by  the  rush  and  shriek  of  a  passing  train,  she  suddenly 
wakes  up ;  the  loved  scenes  of  her  childhood  vanish  like  a 
dream  ;  the  form  of  her  mother  she  is  about  to  embrace  melts 
into  thin  air ;  and  once  again  she  stands  alone,  in  her  utter 
desolation.  She  now  approaches  the  parapet,  and  pauses,  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  collect  her  thoughts ; 

Where  the  lamps  quiver. 
So  fer  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light, 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stands  in  amazement, 

Houseless  by  night. 
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She  mounts  the  parapet.  Is  there  no  charitable  hand,  even 
now — no  casual  passer-by,  to  arrest  her  in  the  fatal  leap  ?  No 
one  is  near.  Her  reason  reels.  A  moment's  ripple  in  the 
sullen  tide — and  all  is  over ! 

Had  this  poor  girl  been  gently  taken  by  the  hand,  and  led 
to  the  Asylum  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Hammer- 
smith, or  to  any  other  similar  house  of  refuge,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  result !  To  each  of  these  fallen  ones — in 
most  cases  the  victims  of  poverty  and  neglect,  and  far  less 
guilty  than  those  who  have  occasioned  their  fall — thoughts  of 
repentance  come,  at  one  time  or  another ;  and  it  is  all-impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  a  home  to  receive  them  at  such  a 
moment,  and  kind  friends  to  teach,  and  encourage,  and  aid 
them  in  their  endeavours  to  lead  henceforward  exemplary  lives. 
Such  are  the  objects  for  which  this  congregation  was  instituted; 
such  the  functions  to  which  the  labours  of  the  sisterhood  are 
unceasingly  devoted ;  and  from  the  lips  of  the  pure  and  holy 
daughters  of  religion  the  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  are 
sure  to  fall  with  tenfold  effect. 

The  Sisters,  as  we  have  seen,  also  take  charge  of  female 
Eeformatory  and  Industrial  schools,  as  special  objects  of  their 
institute.  Of  these  I  propose  to  treat  fully  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

REFOEMATORT    AND  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  first  ofifences  may,  by  proper 
treatment  of  the  oflFenders,  be  also  made  last  ofi"ences. — Loed  Bbougham. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  more  beneficial  Acts  in  our  Statute 
Book  than  the  Eefonnatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts.  That 
the  classes,  formerly  either  wholly  neglected  in  our  legislation, 
or  mentioned  only  with  a  view  to  their  being  hunted  down  and 
extirpated,  should  now  be  so  wisely  and  humanely  dealt  with — 
that  their  wants,  physical  and  moral,  should  be  so  generously 
and  judiciously  provided  for — that  the  children  of  poverty  and 
ignorance,  who,  if  left  to  themuselves,  must  inevitably  be  ab- 
sorbed in  our  criminal  population,  are  now  carefully  educated 
by  the  State,  and  made  useful  members  of  society — opens  a 
new  and  most  hopeful  page  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence. 
Each  successive  year  attests,  more  and  more  fully,  the  great 
public  benefit  accruing  from  these  Acts.  Legislators,  judges, 
magistrates,  inspectors,  all  who  are  engaged  in  their  adminis- 
tration— whether  religious  communities  or  paid  officials — and 
above  all  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  are  loud  in  their 
praise. 

Our  countrymen  in  Constantinople  tell  us  (says  the  Recorder  of 
Birmingham)  how  that  city  is  infested  by  troops  of  ownerless  dogs, 
who  have  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  their  wits ;  and  a 
very  slight  eflfort  of  the  imagination  will  bring  before  us  the  annoyances 
which  must  be  produced  by  this  multitude  of  four-footed  outlaws.  It 
we  substitute  in  our  minds  young  human  beings  for  these  dogs,  we 
shall  prepare  ourselves  for  apprehending  the  characteristics  of  that 
portion  of  our  urban  population  which  has  been  called  the  '  City 
Arabs.'     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  the  class 
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who  will  be  found  at  Reformatory  Schools  are  absolutely  without 
friends  or  relatives  (some  would  be  less  to  be  commiserated  were  that 
their  condition),  or  that  they  are  entirely  their  own  masters,  Still 
the  ownerless  dog  is  a  fair  type  of  the  species.  Like  him  they  have 
received  but  little  kindness — like  him  they  live  more  or  less  by  their 
wits — ^like  him  they  are  untaught — without  occupation — restless — 
capable,  from  sheer  necessity,  of  bearing  hunger  and  cold — their 
instincts  quick — their  affections  languid — their  religion  a  blank  !  ^ 

The  reformation  of  these  poor  neglected  children — the  bring- 
ing these  City  Arabs  within  the  pale  of  civilized  society — has 
most  profitably  engaged  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  our 
day.  The  first  legislation  for  this  purpose  was  in  August  1854, 
when  an  Act  was  passed  '  for  the  better  care  and  reformation 
of  youthful  offenders  in  Great  Britain.'  This  was  followed  by 
the  Irish  Act  of  1858.  These  are  now  merged  in  the  Acts 
of  1866^  and  1868^  respectively.  Under  their  provisions,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England,  or  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  Ireland,  may,  upon  the  application  of  the 
managers  of  any  Eeformatory  School  for  the  better  training 
of  youthful  offenders,  direct  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Prisons,  who  shall  be  styled  the  Inspector  of  Eeformatory 
Schools,  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  regulations  of  the 
school,  and  to  report  to  him  thereon ;  and,  if  satisfied  with  said 
report,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  certify  that 
such  school  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  such  youthful  offenders 
as  may  be  sent  there  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts,  and  the  same 
shall  be  a  Certified  Eeformatory  School.  It  is  provided  that 
the  Inspectors  of  Eeformatories  shall,  from  time  to  time,  visit 
these  schools,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
the  Chief  Secretary,  the  continuance  or  withdrawal  of  whose 

^  Letter  of  Mr.  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  to  Lord  Brougham. 

»  29th  &  30th  Vict.,  c.  117,  '  An  Act  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the 
Acts  relating  to  Eeformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain.'     (August  10, 1860.) 

'  Slst  &  32nd  Vict.,  c.  59,  '  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland.'    (July  10,  1868.) 
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certificate  shall  depend  on  such  reports.  The  Inspectors'  re- 
ports, with  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  such 
schools,  and  of  certificates  granted  and  withdrawn,  must  be 
annually  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Any  juvenile  offender  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  justices,  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  is  charged,  is 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  who  is  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment, of  not  less  than  ten  days  in  Grreat  Britain,  or  not  less 
than  fourteen  days  in  Ireland,  may  also  be  sentenced  to  be 
sent,  at  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  imprisonment,  to  a  cer- 
tified reformatory  school,  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five  years.* 

Many  are  of  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  desirable 
that  juvenile  offenders  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  a  gaol ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  above  short  term 
of  imprisonment,  at  least,  was  considered  by  the  framers  of  the 
Acts  a  necessary  test  of  the  offenders  being  of  the  class  for 
whom  reformatory  schools  are  intended.  In  the  Irish  Act,  it 
is  provided  that  '  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  directed 
to  be  carried  out  and  spent  as  far  as  possible  in  strict  separa- 
tion.' In  the  English  Act,  which  is  of  two  years'  older  date, 
this  wholesome  provision  is  not  to  be  found. 

An  obviously  wise  provision  of  the  Acts  is,  that  juvenile 
offenders  shall  be  sent  only  to  Eeformatory  Schools,  which  are 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  persons  of  their  own  reli- 
gious persuasion.  The  Irish  Act  is  positive  on  this  point.*  In 
the  English  Act,  it  is  provided  that,  in  choosing  a  certified 
reformatory  school,  the  Court  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
religious  persuasion  to  which  the  youthful  offender   belono-s, 

^  Where  an  offender  is  under  ten  years  of  age,  he  or  she  cannot  be  sent 
to  a  Reformatorv  School  except  by  a  Judge  of  Assize  or  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  in  England,  or  in  Scotland  by  a  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  or 
Sheritf.  There  is  no  such  restriction  as  to  very  young  offenders  in  the 
Irish  Act. 

»  31st  &  32nd  Vict.,  c.  59,  sec.  12. 
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and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  selection  shall  be  made  of  a  school 
conducted  in  accordance  with  that  persuasion.'  It  is  further 
enacted  that  parents,  guardians,  or,  if  none,  other  nearest  adult 
relatives,  may  apply  to  the  Court,  or  the  visiting  justices,  to 
have  offenders  sent  to  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with 
said  offenders'  religious  persuasion,  provided,  first, — that  the 
application  be  made  before  the  offenders  have  been  sent  to  a 
certified  reformatory  school,  or  within  thirty  days  after  their 
arrival  at  such  a  school ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  applicants  show, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  or  visiting  justices,  that  the 
managers  of  the  schools  named  by  them  are  willing  to  receive 
the  offenders.'^ 

Under  the  Acts,  the  managers  of  Eeformatories  are  em- 
powered to  place  out  juvenile  offenders,  on  licence,  with  trust- 
worthy and  respectable  persons  who  are  willing  to  receive  and 
take  charge  of  them — the  licence  to  be  in  Great  Britain  for 
three  months  at  a  time,  but  renewable  until  the  expiration  of 
the  offenders'  periods  of  detention;  and  in  Ireland,  twelve 
months  at  a  time.  In  Grreat  Britain,  no  offender  can  be  so 
placed  out  until  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months,  and 
in  Ireland,  of  one-half  the  time,  of  his  period  of  detention. 
The  managers  have  also  the  power  to  apprentice  offenders,  not- 
withstanding that  their  periods  of  detention  have  not  expired. 
In  this  manner,  many  boys  who  would  otherwise  in  all  proba- 
bility swell  our  pauper  or  criminal  population,  become  good 
shoemakers,  tailors,  smiths,  carpenters,  or  farm  labourers,  and 
many  girls  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  for  the  Eeformatory 
training  would  lead  lives  of  idleness  or  crime,  become  useful 
domestic  or  farm  servants. 

As  regards  the  expenses  of  Reformatory  Schools,  it  is  enacted 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  contri- 
bute, out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  such  sum,  in 
Great  Britain,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  recommend,  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  any  offen- 

1  29th  &  30th  Vict.,  c.  117,  sec.  14.  »  Ibid.  sec.  10. 
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ders  detained  in  a  certified  reformatory  school,  and,  in  Ireland, 
either  the  whole  cost,  at  such  rate  per  head  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  them,  or  such  portion  of  the  cost  as  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  treasury  grant  to  the  several  reformatories  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1870,  was  an  average  of  5s.  llfrf.  per  head,  per 
week,  and  in  Ireland  5s.  7^d. ;  viz. : — 


Number  of 

Certified 

Reformatories 

Knmber  of 
Offenders 
therein 

Amonnt  of 

Treasury 

Grant 

Average 

per  h«kd, 

yearly 

Average 

per  head, 

weekly 

£ 

£     s.      d. 

*.      d. 

Great  Britain    .     64 

6,433 

84,422 

15 10  ^ 

5     11| 

Ireland     ...     10 

856 

12,550 

14  13    3 

5      7i» 

Under  the  Acts  the  prison  authorities  in  England,  the 
county  boards  in  Scotland,  and  the  grand  juries  of  counties  and 
councils  of  boroughs  in  Ireland,  are  empowered  to  contract 
with  the  managers  of  any  certified  reformatory  school  for  the 
reception  and  maintenance  of  juvenile  ofifenders  therein.  The 
moneys  required  for  this  purpose  are  deemed,  and  defrayed 
as  expenses  under  the  Prisons  Act  (1865)  in  England,  the 
Prisons  Administration  Act  (I860)  in  Scotland,  and  the  Acts 
for  defraying  the  ordinary  current  expenditure  of  the  gaols  in 
Ireland. 

These  moneys,  which  go  towards  supplementing  the  Trea- 
Buiy  capitation  grant,  vary  in  the   several  districts  in   each 

'  I  am  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  reports  for  the  year  1870,  as  the 
Irish  report  for  1871  has  not  yet  been  laid  before  Parliament.  In  the  report 
for  Great  Britain  for  1871,  the  fijrures  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of 
1870.  Thus,  in  1871,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  65  Reformatory  Schools, 
in  which  the  numbers  actually  were  5,419,  and  the  Treasury  grant  amounted 
to  83,761/.  Those  out  on  licence  or  at  large  are  not  charged  for  by  the 
managers;  but,  in  the  case  of  Reformatory  Schools,  the  Treasury  pays 
about  21.  per  head  for  boys  or  girls  sent  out  on  licence,  towards  outfit,  &c. 
Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  some  such  deduction  should  be  made  fi*om  the 
Treasury  grant,  in  making  the  above  calculation.  This  would  reduce  the 
above  amounts  a  little  ;  viz.,  the  Treasury  grant  for  1870  would  average  in 
Great  Britain.  15/.  3s.  Ad.,  or  5«.  10</.  weekly,  and  in  Ireland  14/.  7«.  9</.,  or 
S-*.  fiJrf.  weekly,  per  head  of  those  actually  under  detention  in  the  JReforma- 
tories. 
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country.     The  average  all  over  Grreat  Britain  in   1870   was 
Is.  4^d.  per  head,  per  week,  and  in  Ireland  2s.  4icZ.  ;  viz. : — 


Nnmber  of 

Certitted 

Eeformatories 

Number  of 
Offenders 
therein 

Contributions 
from 
Rates 

Average 

per  head, 

yearly 

Average 

per  head, 

weekly 

£ 

£      i.      d. 

s.      d. 

Great  Britain       .     64 

5,433 

19,372 1 

3   11      4 

1    H 

Ireland        ...     10 

866 

6,248 

6     2    7i 

2    U 

Where  a  parent,  step-parent,  or  other  person,  legally  liable  to 
maintain  any  youthful  offender  detained  in  a  certified  Eefor- 
matory  School,  is  of  ability  to  do  so,  magistrates  are  empowered 
to  summon  such  person,  and,  on  hearing  the  case,  to  make  an 
order  on  him  for  the  payment  of  a  weekly  sum,  not  to  exceed 
five  shillings  a  week. 

Every  such  payment,  or  a  proper  proportionate  part  thereof, 
must  go  in  relief  of  the  charges  on  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  Ireland  the  Chief  Secretary,  may 
remit,  either  wholly  or  partially,  any  payment  so  ordered. 

The  total  amounts  collected  from  parents,  and  (for  Scotch 
Industrial  Schools)  from  parochial  boards,  in  aid  of  the  main- 
tenance of  children  under  detention,  were  for  the  year  1870 — 


Great  Britain 

Ireland 

£       s.     d. 

3,295  10  10 

£       s.      d. 
405   10     6 

4,539  13    32 



For  Reformatory  Schools 

For  Industrial  Schools    .... 

The  total  number  of  young  offenders  under  sentence  of 
detention  in  the  64  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  on 
December  31,  1870,  was  6,562  ;  viz.,  5,301  boys,  and  1,261 
girls.'  Of  this  number,  9  *  were  in  prison,  112^  were  at  large, 
having  absconded,  and  not  been  as  yet  recovered,  and  1,008® 

*  The  contributions  from  rates  in  Great  Britain  in  1871  were  19,219/.  3s.  Gd. 
^  These  amounts  in  Great  Britain,  in  1871,  were,  for  Reformatory  Schools, 

3,550/.  Us.  2d.,  and  for  Industrial  Schools,  5,18]/.  8s.  Sd. 

^  '  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Certified  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain  '  (The  Reverend  Sydney  Turner),  p.  5. 
The  numbers  in  1871  differ  but  very  little  from  these. 

*  7  boys  and  2  girls. 

'^  88  boys  and  24  girls. 
'  891  boys  and  117  girls. 
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were  out  on  licence,  preparatory  to  discharge.  Therefore,  the 
number  of  inmates  actually  in  the  different  schools  at  that  date 
was  5,433,  being  4,315  boys  and  1,118  girls.* 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1870  was  123,01oZ.  7s.  4<i.,  ^  under 
the  following  heads  '  : — 

Maiktenance  of  Inmates. 


Food  of  inmates 

£        s. 
.     39,140     3 

7 

Clothing     do. 

Washing    do.            .         .         . 

Medical 

.     13,490     9 
.       6,796  12 
.       1,776     7 

10 
4* 
6 

Sundries 

.       2,443     6 

0 

Disposal 

Travelling  and  police 

.       6,015  10 
.       1,323     9 

2 
5 

70;985 

18 

10 

Staff  and 

House  Charges. 

Salaries  and  rations  to  officers 

.     25,066  19 

2 

Kepairs,  rates,  &c.    . 
Furniture 

.       5,650  12 
.       5,105  13 

9 
10 

Printing 

Rent        .... 

.       3,174     5 
.       2,603  11 

1 

9 

Building 

Loss  on  industrial  department 

.     10,377     9 
50  16 

6 
5 

52,029 

8 

6 

Total  expenditure 

... 

£123,015 

7 

4 

The   total   receipts  of  the  Reformatory  Schools   of   Great 

^  In  all  calculations  as  to  the  average  amount  per  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  and  contribution  from  rates,  and  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  children,  I  take  the  actual  nxunbers  in  the  schools,  as  those  out  on 
licence  are  supported  by  the  persons  with  whom  t  .ey  are  placed. 

'  '  Report,'  p.  14.     This  amount  in  1871  was  127,234/.  \k  8d. 

'  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  14.  The  above  division  into  maintenance  of 
inmates  and  staff  charges  is  not  in  the  Report. 

*  '  Washing '  includes  fuel  and  light,  soap  and  utensils,  and  washing  the 
linen,  credit  being  taken  in  the  industrial  profit  on  the  last  item. 
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Britain  in  the  year   1870,  were  129,694?.  5s.  6d.,  classed  as 
follows  : — 


Treasury  payments 
Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c.  . 
Contributions  from  rates 

Do.  from  voluntary  associations 
Sundries  ..... 
Profit  on  industrial  departments    . 


£  s.      d. 

84,422  13     8 

8,599  15  10 

19,372  10     4 

650  9     6 

1,668  14  10 

14,980  1     4 

£129,694  5     6  ■ 


From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  cost 
of  each  juvenile  offender  in  the  Eeformatory  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  1870,  was  201.  14s.  7^d.  per  annum,  or 
7s.  ll^d.  weekly;  viz. : — 


Tumber  of  Offenders     Total  cost  for  year      Average  annual  cost  per  head 

Ditto  weekly 

£                                 £      s.      d. 

s.    d. 

5,433                 112,638  2                 20  14     7^ 

7  Hi 

The  contributions  towards  this  expenditure  were 

: — 

Per  head,  yearly 

Ditto  weekly 

£      s.       d. 

8.     d. 

Treasury  gi-ant    .         .         .         .     15   10     9^ 

5  llf 

Payments  from  rates             .         .       3  114 

1     41 

Profit  on  industrial  departments  .       2  15     1^ 

1     Of 

Other  sources  above  specified        .       2     0     2 

0     9^ 

£23  17     5 

9     21 

This  left  a  balance  of  17,0561.,  available  for  building  pur- 
poses, furnishing,  and  other  such  charges.  It  is  highly  desi- 
rable that  Eeformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  should,  at  least 
in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  their  existence,  have  such  a 
margin,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  struggle  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  first  establishment,  and  so  place  them  on  a  sure 
foundation. 

"We  learn  from  the  Eeport  that  the  total  annual  expenditure 
for  tlie  maintenance  and  management  of  the  inmates  of  Ee- 

'  'Ili'port  for  1870,'  page  15.     The  total  receipts  in  1871  were  120,413/. 
14«,  Gd. 
"  Deducting  10,377/.  expended  on  building. 
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formatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  in   1870,  averaged,  per 
head'  : — 

English  boys'  schools 
English  girls'  schools 
Scotch  boys'  schools 
Scotch  girls'  schools  . 

The  same  item  in  the  Irish  report  is' 

Irish  boys'  schools 
Irish  "iris'  schools 


£     t.  cL 

18  17  9 

17  17  10 

17  1  3 

13  13  6 


19  13  1 
19  7  1 


This  expenditure  is  exclusive  of  rent,  the  cost  of  the  disposal 
of  the  inmates  by  emigration  or  employment,  and  building 
expenses  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  sums  spent  for  the  disposal 
of  inmates,  for  buildings,  and  the  profit  or  loss  on  industrial 
departments,  in  Ireland. 

In  my  calculations,  I  deduct  only  the  item  of  building  ex* 
penses — as  a  non-recurring  charge — my  object  being  to  arrive 
at  the  average  total  annual  cost  of  each  child  in  the  Eeforma- 
tory  Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 

The  64  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain  stood  as  follows, 
as  to  religious  denomination,  on  December  31,  1870  : — 


Schools 

Schools 

England : 

Scotland  : 

Boys,  Protestant' 

.     32 

Boys,  Protestant  .     . 

7 

„     Catholic       .     . 

4 

„      Catholic     .     . 

1 

Total  .     . 

.     36 

Total 

"8 

Girls,  Protestant  .     . 

.     12 

Girls,  Protestant 

4 

„     Catholic 

3 

„     Catholic      .     . 

.     1 

Total  .     . 

.     15 

Total  .     . 

5* 

'  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  15.  »  '  Irish  Report  for  1870,'  p.  14. 

*  In  addition  to  the  provision  made  for  Catholic  boys  in  the  five  reforma- 
tories of  their  own  persuasion,  we  learn  from  the  *  Report,'  page  4,  that 
boys  of  this  denomination  committed  from  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  are  received  into  the  North  Eastern  Reformatory  at 
Netherton,  near  Morpeth,  special  arrangements  being  made  for  their  instruct 
tion  by  a  priest,  and  for  their  attendance  at  Catholic  worship. 

*  '  Report  for  1870/  page  4. 
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Making  a  total  of  64  institutions,  of  which  44  are  for  boys  and 
20  for  girls. 

The  total  number  of  juvenile  offenders  under  sentence  of 
detention,  on  December  31,  1870,  was  6,562,  viz.,  5,301  boys, 
and  1,261  girls,  distributed  as  follows  :— 


English  schools : 

Boys,  Protestant  .  3,246 

Girls           „  .  784 

Scotch  schools  : 

Boys,  Protestant  .  754 

Girls            „  .  181 


Catholic 
Catholic 


984 
197 

317 
99 » 


The  satisfactory  results  attained  will  be  best  seen  in  a 
perusal  of  the  Inspector's  reports  of  the  several  schools.  The 
following  return,  however,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  idea  of 
these  results  : — 

Discharges  from  Eeformatory  Schools  in  Grreat  Britain  in  the 
year  1870  :— 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Placed  in  service  or  employment 

.     360 

142 

502 

Placed  out  with  aid  of  relatives 

407 

106 

513 

Emigrated 

151 

6 

157 

Sent  to  sea       ...... 

184 

— 

184 

Enlisted 

26 

— 

26 

Discharged  on  account  of  disease 

21 

3 

24 

Discharged  as  incorrigible 

15 

2 

17 

Died  in  schools         .... 

,      50 

13 

63 

Absconded  and  sentence  expired 

.       29 

G 

35 

1,243 

278 

1,521 

If  we  deduct  63  who  died  in  schools,  and  24  discharged  on 

*  *  Report  for  1870/  page  5.    In  1871  the  numbers  were  : — 
In  53  English  schools : 

Boys,  Protestant    .     .  3,321         Catholic    .     .  084 
Girls  „  .     ,      7G4  „  .     ,  100 

In  12  Scotch  schools  : 

Boys,  Protestant     .     .      740        Catholic     .     .  324 
Girls  „  .     .      188  „  .     .     05 

"  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  8. 
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account  of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  1,434  that  remain,  no  less 
than  1,382  placed  out  in  service  or  employment,  or  with  aid  of 
relatives,  or  becoming  emigrants,  soldiers  or  sailors  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  only  52  incorrigible  and  absconding ; 
the  proportions  per  cent,  being  : — 

Disposed  of  satisfactorily    .  .         .     96*37 

„  unsatisfactorily  .         .       3*63 

In  the  following  simimary,  we  may  still  better  see  the  results 
of  Keformatory  Schools  in  Ghreat  Britain,  as  shown  by  the  pre- 
sent character  and  circumstances  of  the  young  ofiFenders  dis- 
charged in  the  three  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869. 

The  discharges  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  3,740 ;  boys, 
2,970  ;  girls,  770. 

Of  these,  102  boys  and  21  girls  absconded  and  were  not  re- 
covered, and  63  boys  and  30  girls  were  discharged  as  diseased 
or  incorrigible. 

Of  the  remaining  2,805  boys,  53  enlisted,  544  went  to  sea, 
298  emigrated,  and  1,910  were  placed  in  employment  or  service 
from  the  school  or  by  help  of  their  relations. 

Of  the  remaining  719  girls,  15  emigrated,  and  407  were  placed 
in  service  or  employment. 

Of  the  2,970  boys,  76  have  since  died,  leaving  2,894  to  be 
reported  on.  Of  these,  1,954,  or  67*5  per  cent.,  are  doing 
well ;  92,  or  3'2  per  cent.,  are  reported  doubtful ;  494,  or  17 
per  cent.,  have  been  convicted  ;  and  354,  or  12-3  per  cent.,  are 
unknown. 

Of  the  770  girls,  23  have  since  died,  leaving  747  to  be  re- 
ported on.  Of  these,  511,  or  above  68-5  per  cent.,  are  doing 
well ;  84,  or  11-2  per  cent.,  are  reported  doubtful ;  83,  or  11*1 
per  cent.,  have  been  convicted,  and  69,  or  9*2  per  cent.,  are 
unknown.' 

The  industrial  profits  varied  in  the  boys'  schools  from  above 

'  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  9.  In  the  Report  of  1871,  these  figiu^s  are  :— 
Boys  doing  well,  70-3  per  cent.,  against  C7-5  in  1870 ;  Girls  doing  well,  06-7 
per  cent.,  against^-5  in  1870. 

p  2 
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10/.  per  head  at  the  Monmouth  and  Bedford  Eeformatorie?,  to 
about  10s.  per  head  at  Castle  Howard,  and  to  a  loss  of  nearly 
1 1,  per  head  at  Cumberland ;  the  average  being  for  English 
boys'  schools  21.  lis.  Qd.  per  head  ;  and  for  Scotch  boys'  schools 
21.  68.  Qd.  In  the  girls'  schools,  the  profit  (mostly  from  laundry 
work)  varied  from  7L  10s.  at  Ipswich,  to  \l.  3s.  6d.  at  Red 
Lodge  ;  the  average  being  for  English  schools  3/.  Is.  3tZ.,  and 
for  Scotch  schools  2l.  12s.  9d.^  The  industrial  profits,  of 
course,  must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the  school,  the 
opportunities  of  employment  it  affords,  and  the  rent  of  the 
land.  Thus,  we  are  told,  the  boys  at  the  Dorset,  the  North- 
ampton, and  other  small  farm  schools,  have  been  largel}^  hired 
by  the  neighbouring  farmers  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
rule,  the  boys  on  board  the  school  ships  are  employed  only  in 
the  making  and  mending  of  their  clothing.  In  the  girls' 
schools  the  age  of  the  inmates  greatly  affects  the  profit  of  their 
work — this  item  being  very  small  indeed  where  the  children 
are  very  young.^  For  the  same  reason,  the  profits  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  as  large  in  Industrial  schools  as  in  Reformatories, 
where  the  inmates  are  more  grown. 

But  far  more  important  and  more  valuable  than  the  amount 
of  money  thus  realized,  towards  reducing  the  expenses  of  the 
establishments,  is  the  industrial  training  the  children  receive, 
and  the  habits  of  order  and  industry  they  acquire.  Each  of  these 
boys  and  girls,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  or  four  years,  leaves  the 
school  a  skilled  worker,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  self- 
supporting  member  of  the  community.  To  this,  no  doubt,  the 
moral  training  and  religious  instruction  imparted  very  largely 
conduce. 

The  total  number  of  Certified  Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland 
on  December  31,  1870,  was  10.^     In  these  there  were  995  young 

'  •  Report  for  1870,'  p.  IG. 
»  Ibid. 

'  'Ninth  T?eport  of  Inspector  of  ReforniRtory  and  Industrial  Scliools  in 
Irolnnd  '  (John  I;t'ntiiignt',  Ei^q.),  p.  10. 
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ofifenders  under  sentence  of  detention  ;  viz.,  810  boys,  and  185 
girls.  Of  this  number,  5  were  in  prison ; '  9  were  at  large, 
having  absconded,*  and  118  were  out  on  licence  preparatory  to 
discharge.^  The  number  of  children  actually  in  the  schools, 
during  the  year  1870,  was  856,  being  681  boys,  and  175 
girls.* 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1870,  was  18,275/.  5s.  5d.,  imder  the 
following  heads  : — 


Food  of  inmates 

Clothing 

Washing 

Medical 

laundries 

Disposal 

Travelling  and  police 


Maintenance  of   Inmates, 

£  s. 
6,393  17 
1,951  II 


1,181  18 
287  11 
406  17  11 
688  7  3 
266  9  7 


Staff  and  House  Charges. 


11,176  13     5 


Salaries  and  rations  to  oflScers 

.       3,604     2 

4 

Repair?,  rates, 

&c. 

904  19 

9 

Furniture    . 

. 

870  13 

4 

Printing 

. 

368  13 

3 

Kent  . 

. 

364  15 

1 

Budding     . 

. 

877     3 

5 

Loss  on  industrial  departments     . 

108     4 

10 

Total  expenditure 


7,098  12     0 
18,275     5     55 


The  total  receipts  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1870,  were  19,807/.  14.s.  Oc/.,  classed  as  follows  : — 

^  5  boys.  *  6  boys  and  3  girls. 

»  117  boys  and  1  girl.  *  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  11. 

*  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  14.     The  above  division  into  '  Maintenance  of 
Inmates/  and  *  Staff  and  House  Charges '  is  not  in  the  Report. 
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Treasury  payments 
Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c.  . 
Contributions  from  rates 
Sundries  .         .         .         . 

Profits  on  industrial  departments 


£         s.  d. 

12,550     1  5 

1,014  11  10 

5,248     1  11 

10     7  2 

984  11  8 

£19,807  14  01 


From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  cost 
of  each  juvenile  offender  in  the  Eeformatory  Schools  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1870,  was  20^.  6s.  Qd.  per  annum,  or  7s.  lOcZ. 
weekly,  viz. : — 

Number  of  offenders      Total  cost  per  year      Average  annual  cost  per  head      Ditto  weekly 
£  £      s,     d.  s.      d. 

856  17,398  2  20     6     6  7     10 

The  contributions  towards  this  expenditirre  were  : — 

Per  head,  yearly  Ditto  weekly 
£      s.      d.  s.      d. 

Treasury  grant  .         .         .      14  13     3  5     7^ 

Payments  from  rates  .         .6     2     7-^  2     4^ 

Profit  on  industrial  departments.       13     0  0     5^ 

Other  sources  above  specified     .       1     3  11^  0     5|^ 

23     2  10  8  lOi 

This  left  a  balance  of  2,409Z.,  available  for  building  purposes, 
furnishing,  and  other  such  charges. 

The  industrial  profits  varied  in  the  boys'  schools  from 
Zl.  lis.  Id.  per  head  at  Eehoboth  Reformatory,  Dublin,  to 
ll.  38.  5d.  at  Malone,  Belfast,  and  to  a  loss  of  nearly  6s.  Sd. 
at  Glencree,  county  of  Wicklow,  the  average  being  a  gain  of 
above  12s.  7d.  per  head.' 

In  the  girls'  schools,  the  profits  (mostly  from  laimdry  and 
needle  work)  varied  from  7L  14s.  at  Limerick  to  4s.  7d.  at 
High  Park,  county  of  Dublin  ;  the  average  being  21.  13$.  Id.* 

»  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  14. 

•  Deductinfj  877/.  expended  on  building. 

»  '  lleport  for  1870,'  p.  15.  *  Ibid. 
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The  10  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland  stood  as  follows  as  to 
religious  denomination,  and  numbers  under  sentence  of  detention, 
on  December  31,  1870  : — 


Number  of 
Schools 

Ntunbers  nnder  Sentoioe 
of  Detentiou 

Average 
Nnznbera 

Boys,  Protestant 

.    2 

131 

65 

„     Catholic 

.     3 

679 

226 

Girls,  Protestant 

.     1 

18 

18 

„     Catholic 

.     4 

167 

42 

Total     .         .  10  995  99i 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  system  will  be  best  seen  in  a 
perusal  of  the  Inspector's  reports  of  the  several  schools.  The 
following  return  will  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  those 
results  : — 

The  discharges  from  Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland,  in  1870, 
were  145,  viz.,  Ill  boys,  and  34  girls.^ 

Of  these,  35  were  placed  in  service  or  employment,  51  were 
placed  out  with  aid  of  relations,  35  emigrated,  4  were  sent  to 
sea,  10  enlisted,  1  was  discharged  on  account  of  disease,  1  as 
incorrigible,  7  died  in  school,  and  1  absconded,  sentence 
expired.^ 

If  we  deduct  7  who  died  in  school,  and  1  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  137  that  remain,  no  less  than 
135  placed  out  in  service  or  employment,  or  with  the  aid  of 
relatives,  or  becoming  emigrants,  soldiers,  or  sailors,  whilst 
there  are  only  2  incorrigible  or  absconding — the  proportions 
per  cent,  being  : — 

Disposed  of  satisfactorily  ....     98'54 

„  unsatisfactorily      ....       1*46 

The  permanent  results  of  reformation  will  be  best  seen  in 
the  following  summary  of  the  present  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  young  offenders  discharged  from  the  Reforma- 
tories of  Ireland  in  the  three  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869  : — 

»  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  11.  »  '  Eeport  for  1870,'  p.  12. 
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The  discharges  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  494  ;  boys, 
410;  girls,  84. 

Of  these,  7  (boys)  absconded  and  were  not  recovered — no 
girls  ;  and  16  boys  and  4  girls  were  specially  discharged  on 
account  of  disease,  &c. 

Of  the  remaining  467  (387  boys  and  80  girls),  23  boys 
enlisted,  15  went  to  sea,  136  emigrated,  and  213  were  placed 
in  employment  or  service  from  the  school,  or  by  the  help  of 
their  relations.  Twelve  girls  emigrated,  and  68  were  placed  in 
service. 

Of  the  410  boys,  10  have  since  died,  leaving  400  to  be  reported 
on.  Of  these  275,  or  68*8  per  cent.,  are  reported  to  be  doing 
well,  20,  or  5  per  cent.,  as  doubtful,  21,  or  5*2  per  cent.,  to  have 
relapsed  and  been  convicted,  and  84,  or  21  per  cent.,  as  unknown. 
Of  the  84  girls,  5  have  since  died,  leaving  79  to  be  accounted 
for.  Of  these,  55,  or  69*6  per  cent.,  are  stated  to  be  doing  well, 
8,  or  10  per  cent.,  as  doubtful,  6,  or  9*1  per  cent.,  have  since 
their  discharge  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  10,  or  12*7  per 
cent.,  are  unknown.' 

The  Industrial  Schools  Acts  ^  have  the  same  scope  as  the  Acts 
respecting  Reformatory  Schools — with  this  difference,  that  the 
class  for  which  they  are  intended  are  not  those  young  people 
convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment, but  those  exposed,  by  their  mode  of  life  and  their 
neglected  and  destitute  condition,  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
offenders  against  the  law. 

An  Industrial  School  is  described,  in  the  Acts,  as  a  school 
in  which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children 
are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught. 

A  school  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  certified  industrial 

>  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  12. 

2  29th  &  30th  Victoria,  chapter  118,  'An  Act  to  Consoliaate  aud  Amend 
the  Acts  relating  to  InJustrial  Schools  in  Oreat  Britain  {\0\.\\  August,  18G0); 
and  81st  Victoria,  chapter  25,  '  An  Act  to  Extend  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  to  Ireland'  (20th  May,  1808). 
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school  and  a  certified  reformatory  school,  under  the  respective 
Acts. 

With  reference  to  the  classes  of  children  to  be  detained  in 
Certified  Industrial  Schools,  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  may 
bring  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  '  any  child  apparently 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  that  comes  within  any  of  the 
following  descriptions : — 

That  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms  (whether  actually 
or  under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  ofiering  for  sale  any 
thing),  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for  the 
purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms  ; 
That   is  found    wandering,    and   not    having    any  home 
or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,   or 
visible  means  of  subsistence  ; 
That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having 
a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment ; 
That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves. 
The  justices  or  magistrate  before  whom  a  child  is  brought, 
as  coming  within  one  of  these  descriptions,  if  satisfied,  on  in- 
quiry, of  that  fact,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  him 
under  the  Act,  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial 
School. 

They  may  also  order  a  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Indus- 
trial School,  in  any  of  the  three  following  cases — in  the  fiirst 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  only  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
other  two  : — 

Where  a  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 

*  The  tei-m  'two  justices'  means  in  England  and  Ireland  two  or  more 
justices  in  Petty  Sessions.  It  also  means  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  an  Alderman, 
of  the  City  of  London.  It  does  not  apply  to  Scotland.  The  term  '  magis- 
trate '  means  in  Scotland  a  sheriff,  sheriff-substitute,  justice  of  peace  of  a 
county,  judge  in  a  police  court,  and  provost  or  baillie  of  a  city  or  burgh,  and 
in  Ireland  a  police  magistiate  acting  in  any  police  court  for  the  Dublio 
Metropolitan  police  district.     It  does  not  apply  to  England, 
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is  charged  before  them  with  an  offence  punishable  by 
imprisonment  or  a  less  punishment,  but  has  not  been  in 
England  or  Ireland  convicted  of  felony,  or  in  Scotland 
of  theft : 
Where  the  parent  or  step-parent  or  guardian  of  a  child, 
apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  Grreat 
Britain,  represents  to  them  that  he  is  unable  to  control 
the  child,  and  that  he  desires  the  child  to  be  sent  to  an 
Industrial  School  : 
Where  poor-law  guardians  or  boards  of  management  in 
Grreat  Britain  represent  to  them  that  any  child,  appa- 
rently under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  maintained  in  a 
workhouse,  or  pauper  school  or  poorhouse,  is  refractory, 
or  is  the  child  of  parents  either  of  whom  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  or  offence  punishable  with  penal  ser- 
vitude or  imprisonment,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  he 
be  sent  to  an  industrial  school. 
The  mode  of  certifying  industrial  schools  by  Government ; 
their  inspection,  at  least  once  a   year,  by  one  of   Her  Ma- 
jesty's  inspectors  ;    the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  rating  authorities  to  aid  them  ; '  the  pro- 
visions for  compelling  parents,  who  can  afford  it,  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  children  confined  in  these  schools  ;  the 
power  of  permitting  children  to  live  out,  by  licence  under  the 
managers'   hands,    with   trustworthy  and   respectable    persons 
willing   to   receive  and   take  charge  of  them  ;  the   power  of 
apprenticing  the  children ; — aU  these  are  the  same  as  the  cor- 
responding provisions  of  the  Eeformatory  Schools  Acts  already 
recited. 

The  provisions  also  are  the  same  as  to  sending  children  to 
schools  conducted  in  accordance  with  their  religious  persuasions. 

*  Where,  in  Great  Britain,  children  are  detained  in  industrial  schools  on 
the  application  of  their  parents,  step-parents,  or  guardians,  the  Treasury- 
grant,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  other  cases,  is 
limited,  not  to  exceed  two  shillings  per  head  per  week. 
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Moreover,  it  is  provided  in  both  the  British  and  Irish  Industrial 
Schools  Acts,  that  a  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  specified 
in  the  order  of  detention  as  that  to  which  the  child  appears  to 
the  justices  or  magistrate  to  belong  may  visit  the  child  at  the 
school,  on  such  days  and  at  such  times  as  are,  from  time  to 
time,  fixed  by  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
Chief  Secretary,  in  Ireland,  for  instructing  him  in  religion. 

A  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  cannot  be 
detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school,  except  with  his  or  her 
own  consent  in  writing. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  Ireland  the  Chief  Secretary, 
has  power  to  order  a  child  to  be  transferred  from  one  certified 
industrial  school  to  another — but  the  whole  period  of  his  de- 
tention is  not  to  be  by  such  transfer  increased.  In  the  Irish 
Act  it  is  added  that  the  removal  shall  only  be  to  some  indus- 
trial school  under  the  management  of  persons  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion  as  that  to  which  he  might  have  been 
originally  committed. 

On  December  31,  1870,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  91  certi- 
fied Industrial  Schools,  containing  8,280  inmates.  The  number 
of  children  imder  order  of  detention,  that  day,  was  8,788,  viz., 
6,598  boys  and  2,190  girls.  Of  these,  230  boys  and  95  girls 
were  out  on  licence,  and  157  boys  and  26  girls  were  absent  or 
absconded  and  not  recovered  ;  leaving  6,211  boys  and  2,069  girls 
actually  in  the  schools.' 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  certified  Industrial  Schools  of 
Grreat  Britain,  for  the  year  1870,  was  188,778^.  14s.  lOtZ.,  classed 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1  *  Report  for  1870,'  p.  19.  On  Slst  December,  1871,  there  were  in  Great 
Britain  95  certiBed  Industrial  Schools,  actually  containing  9,421  children — 
7,025  boys  and  2,396  girls.  The  total  number  of  children  under  order  of 
detention  was  10,070 ;  viz.,  7,517  boys  and  2,553  girls.  Of  these,  335  boys 
and  134  girls  were  out  on  licence,  and  157  boys  and  23  girls  were  absent  or 
absconded  and  not  yet  recovered. 
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Maintenance   of  Inmates. 


Food  of  inmates 

Clotliing  ditto 
Washing,  fuel  and  light 
Sundries 
Disposal 


Salaries  and  rations  for  officers 
Kepairs,  rates,  taxes,  &c. 
Rent        .         .         .         .         . 
Building  .         .         .         . 

Industrial  loss 


£        t. 
.     52,166  19 
.     21,341     3 

d. 
8 

7 

.       8,318     5 
.     20,533     1 

5 
0 

.       2,364  11 

7 

use  Charges. 

104,724     1     3 

.     31,439     9 

4 

.       9,126  16 
.       5,399  17 

9 
9 

.     38,040  11 
47  18 

8 
1 

84,054  13     7 

^188,778  14  10  1 

The  total  receipts  of  the  certified  Industrial  Schools  of  Grreat 
Britain,  for  the  year  1870,  were  193,534^.  14s.  3d.,  under  the 
following  heads : — 


£         s. 

d. 

Treasury  allowance 

.     92,962     6 

0 

Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c. 

.     59,309  13 

7 

Payment  from  rates     . 

.     21,129     2 

2 

Payments  for  voluntary  inmates  . 

.       3,701  12 

1 

Sundries     ..... 

.       8,529  11 

2 

Industrial  profit 

.       7,902     9 

3 

£193,534  14 

3» 

»  'Report  for  1870,'  p.  26.  The  expenditure  in  1871  was  182,923/. 
11«.  bd.,  the  item  for  building  being  17,813/.  19s.  7rf.,  or  not  one-half  as 
much  as  that  of  1870.  The  above  division  into  '  Maintenance  of  Inmates  ' 
and  *  Staff  Charges  '  is  not  in  the  reports. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  26.     The  corresponding  items  in  1871  were : — 

Treasury  allowance. 
Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c. 
Payment  from  rates 
Payments  from  school  boards  . 
I'ayments  for  voluntary  inmates 
Sundries ..... 
Industrial  profit      .        .        , 

Total  .         .         :         :gl86,823    7     3 


£ 

8. 

d. 

109,681 

12 

0 

37,085 

12 

9 

10,250 

1 

5 

2,082 

9 

4 

3,717 

11 

1 

6,098 

8 

7 

10,407 

12 

I 
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From  the  foregoing  figures,  it  appears  that  the  average  cost 
of  each  young  person  under  detention  in  the  Industrial  Schools 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1870,  was  181.  4s.  Id.  per  annum, 
or  7s.  Od.  weekly  ;  viz. : — 


Number  of  Tnitiatw      Total  cost  for  Tear 
£ 

Arenge  cost  per  head,  yearly 
£       s.      d. 

Ditto  wmkly 
*.     d. 

8,280                150,738 » 

18     4     1 

7    0 

The  contributions  towards  this  expenditure  were  ; 

: — 

• 

Per  head,  yearly 
£     9.     d. 

Ditto  weekly 
*.      d. 

Treasury  payments  *           .         .     11     4     6 
Payments  from  rates          .         .       2  110 
Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c.          .       7     3     3 
Payments  for  voluntary  inmates       0     9     0 
Sundries            .         .         .         .10     7 

4    3| 

1  0 

2  9 
0    2 
0    4| 

Indtistrial  profits 

.       0  19     1 

0    4^ 

23    7     5  9     0 

This  left  the  large  balance  of  42,796^.  available  for  building 
purposes,  furnishing,  and  other  such  charges. 

The  average  total  annual  expense  of  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment, exclusive  of  rent,  disposal,  and  building,  for  each  inmate 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  in  1870,  is  given  as 
follows  in  the  Report'  :- — 

English  boys'  schools         .... 
English  girls'  schooLs         .... 
English  mixed  schools       .... 
Scotch  boys'  schools,  girls'  schools,  and  mixed  "1 
schools,  average     .....       J 


£      s. 

d. 

17  13 

8* 

15     9 

11 

12  19 

0 

1 


Deducting  38,040/.  11*.  8d.,  expended  on  building. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  1872  the  Treasury  grant  was  reduced  to  3$.  fot 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Xo  change  has  been  made  in  the  grant  for 
children  between  10  and  15.     It  remains  at  os. 

»  *  Report  for  1870,'  p.  27. 

*  The  three  school-ships  are  not  included.  For  the  *  Southampton '  at 
Hull  the  cost  per  head  on  155  boys  was  15/.  17#.  4d. ;  for  the  *  Welleslev' 
at  South  Shields  the  cost  on  200  boys  was  20/.  Is.  Id.  The  ' Formidable ' 
at  Bristol  was  too  recently  established  to  be  estimated.     Ibid. 

*  The  two  school-ships  are  excluded ;  the  *  Mars '  at  Dundee,  costini^ 
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As  the  greater  number  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Schools  were 
opened  only  in  the  course  of  the  year  1870,  and  the  Eeport  for 
1871  has  not  been  yet  laid  before  Parliament,  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cost  per  head  of  the  in- 
mates, but  this  may  be  taken  as  about  the  same  as  in  the 
Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Eeports  of  the  Grovernment  Inspectors,  all  charges 
connected  with  the  superintendence,  food,  clothing,  and  lodging 
of  the  inmates  of  Eeformatory  and  Industrial  Scht)ols  are  classed 
and  summed  up  separately.  The  result  gives  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  training.  Eent  of  school  premises,  the  cost  of  the 
disposal  of  inmates  by  emigration  or  employment  at  home,  and 
building  expenses,  are  taken  as  a  separate  item.  I  have,  how- 
ever, taken  all  together,  save  building  expenses,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  the  total  actual  cost,  which  may  safely  be  set  down,  for  Ee- 
formatory and  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
at  under  20l.  per  annum,  or  about  8s.  Od,  weekly — all  expenses 
included — in  a  series  of  years. 

In  this  estimate  the  annually  increasing  cost  of  living,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  gradually  diminishing  value  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling, is  taken  into  account ;  but,  against  this  may  be  set  the 
lightening  of  staff-charges,  which  are  now  a  heavy  item  per 
head  in  newly  established  schools,  but  will  in  time  become  a 
smaller  proportion,  with  the  increased  average  number  of 
inmates  in  each  institution. 

The  mixed  schools,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  are  for  very 
young  children.  As  the  boys  grow  up,  they  are  drafted  to 
male  schools.  Those  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  schools  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  nine 
being  under  the  charge  of  females. 

Many  young  boya,  whose  ages  vary  from  six  to  nine  years  (says 
Mr.  Lentaigne),  are  ordered  by  magistrates  for  detention  in  Industrial 


26/.  0«.  Orf,  per  head,  on  176  boys;  and  the  'Cumberland,'  iu  the  Clyde, 
costing  2QI.  lOa.  lOrf.,  on  296  boys.     Ibid. 
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Schools.  It  is  impossible  that  these  young  children  can  be  properly 
cared  and  trained  in  a  school  where  the  more  advanced  boys  are 
educated.  They  interfere  with  the  discipline,  and  are  themselves 
neglected.  In  girls'  schools,  the  elder  inmates  who  have  an  aptitude 
for  the  work,  have  a  certain  number  of  their  younger  companions 
placed  under  their  charge.  They  teach,  wash,  dress,  and  train  them, 
and  are  thus  themselves  prepared  to  become  afterwards  nursery-maids 
in  respectable  families.  This  system  cannot  satisfactorily  be  carried 
out  in  male  schools ;  and  it  has  now  been  arranged  that  very  young 
boys  shall  be  taught  in  mixed  schools,  managed  by  females.  Boys  of 
these  tender  years  who  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  orphans  found  destitute,  and  derelict 
children,  who  have  acquired  inveterate  habits  of  vagrancy  and  a 
perfect  contempt  for  law  and  order;  the  sons  of  abandoned  characters 
also,  and  drunken,  dissolute  parents,  who  never  have  known  a  mother's 
care  and  solicitude,  and  who  require  the  greatest  attention  to  wean 
them  from  their  bad  and  filthy  habits,  and  the  evil  influences  with 
which  they  have  been  surrounded.  Under  the  humanizing  manage- 
ment and  training  of  women  of  a  superior  class,  and  formed  to  tidy 
habits,  gentleness,  order,  and  strict  cleanlinesa,  these  become  susceptible 
of  the  best  impressions,  which  secretly  and  silently  lead  them  to  good ; 
and  when  transferred  to  the  school  where  they  are  to  labour  with  the 
more  adult  boys,  they  will  remember  their  former  teachers  with 
affection,  and  not  easily  forget  the  lessons  which  they  have  been 
taught.^ 

There  were  in  England,  on  December  31,  1870,  62  certified 
Industrial  Schools,  viz.,  for  boys,  19  Protestant,  and  7  Catholic ; 
for  girls,  15  Protestant,  and  4  Catholic  ;  and  mixed,  boys  and 
girls,  17  Protestant.  In  these,  the  numbers  were,  boys,  Pro- 
testant 3,158,  Catholic  929  ;  and  girls,  Protestant  754,  and 
Catholic  490,  making  a  total  of  5,331.^ 

There  were  in  Scotland,  on  the  same  day,  25  schools,  viz., 
for  boys,  5  Protestant,  and  1  Catholic  ;  for  girls,  4  Protestant ; 
and  mixed,  boys  and  girls,  14  Protestant,  and  1  Catholic.  In 
these,  the  numbers  were,  boys,  2,076  Protestant,  and  308  Catho- 

'  '  Ninth  Report  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland,'  p.  24. 
'  In  these  are  included  200  on  licence,  and  44  retained  in  school,  sentence 
expired. 
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lie  ;  and  girls,  810  Protestant,  and  147  Catholic,  making  a  total 
of  3,341.i 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  certified,  late  in  the  year,  4 
schools,  3  in  England,  and  1  in  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  not 
the  particulars. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  ages  and  previous  circumstances 
of  children  admitted  into  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain 
in  1870,  will  prove  interesting  :— 

Ages. 

Between  6  and  8  years  . 
„         8     „  10      „ 
„       10     „  12      „      . 
»       12     „  14      „      . 

Previous  Circumstances 

Illegitimate 

Both  parents  dead     . 

One  parent  dead 

Deserted  by  parents 

On*  or  both  parents  criminal 

The  discharges  from  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  1870,  were  1,139,  viz. : — 

Placed  in  service  or  situations,  or  returned] 

to  relatives  or  friends  who  found  em-  [• 

ploy  m  en  t  for  them 
Emigrated        .... 
Sent  to  sea      .         .         . 
Enlisted            .... 
Discharged  on  special  grounds 
Discharged  on  account  of  disease 
Committed  to  reformatory  schools 
Absconded,  and  not  recovered 
Died 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

.     128 

108 

236 

.     414 

156 

570 

.     691 

157 

848 

.     817 

128 

945 

lANCES. 
Boys 

Girls 

Total 

.     119 

45 

164 

.     291 

107 

398 

.     672 

171 

843 

.     251 

89 

340 

.     113 

52 

165 

Boys        Girls 


530 


189 


Total 


719 


41 

8 

49 

78 

— 

78 

44 

— 

44 

24 

22 

46 

11 

2 

13 

36 

12 

48 

45 

2 

47 

62 

83 

95 

871        268      1,139 

'  In  these  nrc  included  125  on  licence,  and  23  retained  in  school,  sentence 
expired. 
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Deducting  95  who  died  in  schools,  and  59  discharged  on 
special  grounds  or  on  account  of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  985  that 
remain,  no  less  than  890  placed  out  in  service,  in  employment, 
or  with  relatives  who  have  found  employment  for  them,  or  be- 
coming emigrants,  soldiers,  or  sailors  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  only  47  absconding,  and  48  committed  to  Eeformatory 
Schools  ;  the  proportions  per  cent,  being — 

Disposed  of  satisfactorily    .         .         .     90"36 
„  unsatisfactorily  .         .       9'64 

The  inspector  complains  that  the  returns  furnished  to  him  of 
the  present  character  and  circumstances  of  the  children  dis- 
charged, in  the  three  years  1867-8-9,  from  the  Industrial 
Schools  of  Grreat  Britain,  are  still  in  many  points  mucli  less 
complete  than  he  hopes  future  returns  will  be.  He  justly  ob- 
serves— '  Reports  of  the  operations  of  schools  and  institutions 
are  too  frequently  confined  to  the  general  statement  that  the 
Committee  have  much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  success 
which  has  attended  their  efiForts,  or  to  the  details  of  three  or 
four  highly  encouraging  cases  selected  from  the  general  num- 
ber. In  such  a  work  as  is  carried  on  in  the  Certified  Industrial 
Schools,  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  has  become  of 
each  individual  committed  for  detention  in  them,  and  what 
fruits  the  money  paid  from  the  Treasury  for  each  individual, 
amounting  usually  to  70^.  or  80^.,  and  sometimes  to  above  100^., 
has  produced.'  ^ 

The  results  of  the  returns  obtained  may  be  thus  sim[imarized : — 
The  total  mmaber  discharged  from  the  Industrial  Schools  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  three  years  1867-8-9,  was  1,729,  viz., 
1,341  boys  and  388  girls,  exclusive  of  110  boys  and  10  girls 
who  were  committed  to  Reformatory  Schools,  and  for  whose  sub- 
sequent character  and  conduct  the  managers  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  are  not  accountable.  Of  these,  1,030  boys  and  351 
girls  were  placed  in,  or  helped  to,  employment  in  England  ; 

1  '  Fourteenth  Report,'  p.  21. 
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22  boys  and  2  girls  emigrated ;  37  boys  enlisted ;  86  boys 
went  to  sea  ;  57  boys  and  18  girls  were  specially  discharged  as 
diseased  or  unsuited  to  the  schools ;  and  109  boys  and  17  girls 
absconded  and  were  not  recovered. 

Of  the  whole  number,  44  have  died  (33  boys  and  11  girls), 
1,175  are  doing  well  (906  boys  and  269  girls),  138  are  of 
doubtful  character  (93  boys  and  45  girls),  102  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime  (92  boys  and  10  girls),  270  are  unknown  (217 
boys  and  53  girls).' 

These  figures  show  that,  taking  the  aggregate  of  those  now 
alive,  69  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  71  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
are  doing  well ;  7  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  12  per  cent,  of  the 
girls,  are  doubtful ;  7  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  2^  per  cent,  of 
the  girls,  have  been  convicted  of  crime  ;  and  16|  per  cent,  of 
the  boys,  and  14  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  have  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  are  imknown.'* 

There  were  32  Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland,  on  December 
31,  1870;  viz.,  3  for  boys  (1  Protestant  and  2  Catholic),  25 
for  girls  (3  Protestant  and  22  Catholic),  and  4  mixed  for 
girls  and  young  boys  (Catholic).' 

The  number  of  children  under  order  of  detention  on  that 
day  was  1,529  (246  boys  and  1,283  girls).  Two  girls,  who  had 
absconded,  had  not  then-  been  recovered.  None  were  out  on 
licence,  owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  schools.  The 
numbers  actually  in  the  schools  were  1,527  (246  boys  and  1,281 
girls). 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  ages  and  previous 
circumstances  of  the  children  admitted  into  the  schools  during 
the  year : — 

'  <  Report  for  1870,'  p.  22. 

^  Ibid.  In  the  report  for  1871,  the  percentages  for  the  years  1868,  18G9, 
and  1870,  are:  boys  doing  well,  71'3;  girls,  70*8;  doubtful,  boys  6-25, 
girls  8-8  ;  convicted  or  committed  to  Reformatory  Schools,  boys,  8'1 ;  girls,  2 ; 
and  unknown,  boys  15-3 ;  girls,  18. 

*  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  20.  A  great  many  more  have  been  certified  since 
then. 
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Ages. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Undw  7  years  of  age 

.     22 

144 

166 

„      7  to    9  . 

.     75 

292 

367 

„      9  to  11  . 

.         .         • 

.     79 

313 

392 

„    11  to  13  . 

. 

.     53 

328 

381 

„    13  to  U  . 

. 

.     13 

94 

107 

Previous  Circumstances. 

Elegitimate 

. 

5 

72 

77 

Both  parents  dead    . 

. 

.       95 

305 

400 

One  parent  dead 

. 

.     118 

615 

733 

Deserted  by  parents 

. 

.       23 

123 

146 

One  or  both  parents 

destitute    . 

.     125 

551 

676 

One  or  both  parents 

m  gaol 

4 

16 

20  1 

Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland  were  of  so  recent  a  foundation 
that  definite  results  could  not  be  ascertained  for  the  Eeport  of 
1870,  *  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  training  in  the  majority,' 
says  the  Inspector,  '  will  produce  the  best  consequences,  espe- 
cially in  the  female  schools ;  more  particularly  those  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  above  all  in 
places  where  there  is  sufficient  land,  and  dairy  and  farm-yard 
husbandry  are  cultivated.'  * 

When  the  Keport  for  1871  is  issued,  these  anticipations,  no 
doubt,  will  be  found  to  have  been  fully  realized. 

In  one  respect,  there  is  a  considerable  diflference  between  the 
British  and  Irish  Acts  for  Eeformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ireland.  In  Grreat  Britain,  the 
rating  authorities,  besides  the  power  of  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  inmates,  have  the  power  to  contribute  such 
sums  as  they  think  fit  towards  enlarging  or  building  schools, 
or  purchasing  land  for  sites  on  which  to  erect  them.'     In  Ire- 

*  *  Report  for  1870,'  p.  21.  The  proportions  were  pretty  much  the  same 
in  1871. 

»  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  22. 

»  Reformatory  Schools'  Act,  GrecA  Britain,  1866,  sec.  28,  and  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,   Great  Britain,   1866,  sec.  12,     Moreover,  by  the  Elementary 

Q  2 
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land,  the  rating  authorities  have  no  such  power,  and  can  only 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  inmates.*  Ireland,  being  a 
poor  country,  is  far  less  able  to  purchase  sites  and  erect  schools, 
by  private  contributions,  than  the  sister  island.  Therefore, 
with  a  view  to  extending  the  great  advantages  of  the  Eefor- 
matory  and  Industrial  Schools  system,  the  Irish  Acts  ought  to 
be  assimilated,  in  this  respect,  to  those  of  Grreat  Britain. 

We  have  seen  that  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  child  in 
the  Eeformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  under  20Z.,  which  sum  is  not  confined  to  maintenance, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  but  includes  staff  expenses  and  all 
charges,  save  building.  This  for  four  years,  which  may  safely 
be  taken  as  the  full  average  period  of  detention,  would  amount 
to  80^. 

Now,  we  are  told  by  a  competent  authority,  that  every  con- 
vict costs  the  State,  on  the  average,  from  100^.  to  I50l.,  that 
the  aggregate  cost  will  not  be  less  than  2,000,000^.  per  annum, 
and  that  this  sum  by  no  means  covers  the  pecuniary  loss.*  '  In 
Liverpool,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  property  thus  lost 
is  700,000Z.,  and  I  should  think  this  greatly  under-estimated. 
The  public  are,  therefore,  much  interested  in  correcting  the 
vicious.  As  a  mere  money  question,  it  is  clearly  better  to 
reclaim  the  vicious  than  punish  the  criminal,  and,  no  doubt, 
a  penny  spent  in  teaching  will  save  a  pound  in  punishing. 
,  .  .  .  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  esti- 
mate the  saving  to  the  community  upon  every  boy  rescued 
from  evil  courses,  at  from  200^.  to  300L'^ 

Education  Act,  1870,  England  and  Wales,  sec.  28,  a  School  Board  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  establish,  build,  and  main- 
tain a  Certified  Industrial  School,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,  1866 — the  means  to  be  furnished  by  the  rating  authority. 

*  Irish  Reformatory  Schools'  Act,  1868,  sees.  8  and  10,  and  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,  Ireland,  1868,  sec.  9. 

"  *  Seventh  and  Eighth  Reports  of  Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools  in 
Ireland,'  by  P.  J.  Murray,  Director  of  Convict  Prisons,  and  Registrar  of 
Habitual  Criminals  in  Ireland,  p.  18.     Dublin,  A.  Thorn,  1870. 

8  Ibid. 
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Let  us  take  even  the  lesser  sum.  Here  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  child  reformed  and  restored  to  society,  at  a  cost  to 
the  public  of  80f.,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criminal,  costing 
nearly  three  times  that  sum.  But  we  must  go  further  in  esti- 
mating the  difference.  Tlie  former,  once  reformed,  helps  to 
build  up  our  social  fabric  ;  the  latter's  tendency  is  to  pull  it 
down.  One  tm-ns  to  a  useful  employment,  whether  as  a  field 
labourer,  or  a  tradesman,  or  a  sailor  ;  and,  in  this,  producing 
more  than  he  consumes,  he  not  only  supports  himself,  but,  in 
his  accumulations,  makes  an  addition — small  it  may  be  indi- 
vidually, but  considerable  in  the  aggregate — to  the  common 
stock,  or  capital  of  the  country.  The  other,  even  when  it  is  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  do  mischief,  is  a  drone  in  the  hive,  sub- 
sisting on  the  results  of  other  men's  industry.  Precisely  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  girl,  who,  after  some  three  or  four 
years'  training  in  the  school,  becomes  a  workwoman,  a  farm  or 
domestic  servant,  or  a  shop  assistant. 

But  far  more  important  is  the  moral,  than  the  economic  or 
mere  material  view  of  the  question.  The  corrupting  influence 
of  a  juvenile  criminal  element  in  our  population,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  com- 
ment ;  and  the  rich  suffer  from  it  in  many  ways  besides  the 
drain  on  their  pockets. 

Then,  there  is  a  still  higher  consideration.  In  the  hall  of 
the  great  Eeformatory  of  ]Mettray  is  the  inscription  : — '  Ce  n'est 
pas  la  volonte  de  votre  pere  qui  est  au  ciel  qu'un  seul  des  ces 
petits  perisse.' '  It  is  in  this  spirit,  especially,  these  Acts  are 
availed  of  by  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other  reli- 
gious institutes.  The  work  of  Eeformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  system 
extends,  religious  communities  will  stand  high  in  general 
estimation,  as  administrators  of  such  institutions. 

First,  without  any  disparagement  to  several  excellent  offi- 

^  Matthew,  chapter  xviii.,  v.  14. 
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cials,  we  may,  as  a  rule,  fairly  look  for  most  zeal  and  devotion 
to  their  work  in  those  whose  sole  motive  is  the  love  of  Grod, 
and  the  love  of  their  neighbours  for  God's  sake.  Secondly,  a 
religious  community  always  carries  out  an  uniform  and  well- 
planned  system — the  result  of  experience;  and  even  though 
the  members  should  change,  from  time  to  time,  the  system 
continues  the  same  :  while  in  the  case  of  officials,  each  may 
have  his  or  her  own  peculiar  ideas  or  crotchets,  and  so  with  the 
change  of  managers,  there  will  necessarily  be,  more  or  less,  a 
change  of  system — which,  generally  speaking,  must  be  anything 
but  beneficial  to  the  institution  and  its  inmates.  Thirdly,  and 
above  all,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  religion  must  be  the 
basis  of  reformation :  and  by  whom  can  the  truths  and  precepts 
of  religion  be  more  successfully  inculcated  than  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Grospel,  or  the  members  of  religious  communities ; 
or  from  whose  lips  will  they  be  more  readily  and  reverently 
received  ? 

The  preservation  of  young  girls  exposed,  by  want  and  neg- 
lect and  evil  association,  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  bad 
courses,  and  the  bringitig  back  to  the  paths  of  duty  those  who 
have  so  fallen,  is  indeed  a  blessed  and  most  useful  work.  It  is 
moreover  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  ;  and  demands,  not  alone 
patience,  perseverance,  and  devoted  zeal,  but  much  prudence 
and  sound  judgment  in  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted. 

A  school  for  boys  is  necessarily  different  in  many  respects  from  one 
for  girls.  They  are  to  be  fitted  for  independent  active  life ;  and  when 
the  tone  of  the  institution  is  once  established,  '  le  clef  ties  champs,^  as 
De  Metz  calls  it,  should  be  the  only  one  employed.'     But  girls  are  to  be 


'  '  Every  successful  Reformatory  institution  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
ledge,' says  Mr.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  '  has  made  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  a  leading  object  of  attention,  and  much  of  each  day  has  been 
spent  by  the  pupil  in  the  garden  or  the  field,  to  his  great  improvement  in 
body,  mind,  and  spirit.  The  handicrafts  ancillary  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  oHer  themselves  as  an  excellent  variety  of  occupation,  whether  in  regard 
to  the  exhilaration  which  attends  a  change  of  employment,  or  for  engaging 
the  willing  industry  of  those  to  whom  out-of-door  labour  is,  for  any  reason, 
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fitted  for  home ;  and  while  the  same  preparation  for  an  independent 
life  is  not  required  for  them,  a  far  greater  degree  of  neatness,  order  and 
propriety  of  demeanour  is  desirable. 

The  requirements  of  convicted  children  of  the  female  sex  have  been 
hitherto  overlooked ;  nor  would  it  appear  to  be  generally  rmderstood 
how  many  of  these  exist,  and  how  dangerous  is  their  position  both  with 
regard  to  themselves  and  the  community.  .  .  • 

The  fact  that  girls  of  the  criminal  class  are  far  more  degraded, 
dangerous  to  society,  and  difficult  to  control  than  boys,  is  well  known 
to  those  whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to  compare  the  two  sexes. 
The  proofs  and  causes  of  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  here  entered  on ; 
the  fact  is  in  part  referable  to  the  greater  natural  delicacy  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  natiure  of  girls,  which  renders  them  open  to  a  deeper 
impress  of  good  and  evil.  They  have  also  been  more  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  evil  influences  of  bad  homes,  and  the  affections,  which 
are  very  strong  in  these  girls,  are  therefore  in  close  sympathy  with 
vice.  Their  desire  for  excitement  of  every  kind  is  strong,  as  also  for 
the  gratification  of  their  senses;  They  are  generally  devoid  of  any 
good  principles  of  conduct,  particularly  addicted  to  deceit,  both  in 
words  and  actions,  of  fine  biit  misdirected  powers,  of  violent  passions, 
extremely  sensitive  to  imagined  injury,  and  equally  sensitive  to 
kindness.' 

If  the  reformation  of  girls  of  the  criminal  class,  and  the 
saving  of  those  who,  miaided,  would,  through  poverty,  neglect 
and  evil  associations,  lapse  into  crime,  are  works  of  great  public 
good,  tliey  involve  duties  extremely  laborious  and,  humanly 
speaking,  most  irksome.  That  nuns  are  busily  and  extensively 
engaged  in  such  works,  in  the  midst  of  us,  may  not  be  known 
to  some  of  my  readers.  That  not  only  are  they  so  engaged, 
but  that  in  the  results  accomplished  they  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful, will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Inspec- 
tors' Eeports  for  the  years  1870  and  1871  : — 

unfit,  or  to  whom  it  is  unwelcome.  Every  lad  ought  to  be  able  to  mend  his 
clothes  and  his  shoes,  not  necessarily  that  he  may  become  either  a  tailor  or  a 
shoemaker,  but  that  he  may  always  be  able  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  of 
neatness,  and  thus  to  preserve,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  a 
decent  appearance.' 

^  Paper  read  by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the 
National  Reformatory  Union,  in  1856. 
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Yorkshire    Catholic   Girls'    Reformatort,    Howard    Hill, 
Sheffield. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Inspected  October  4,  1871. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  71,  and  15  voluntary  in- 
mates, four  of  whom  are  girls  whose  term  of  detention  has  expired. 

State  of  premises. — Thoroughly  clean  and  in  good  order.  A  chapel 
was  in  course  of  erection,  built  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Very  fair.  There  had  been  cases  of 
fever  and  ophthalmic  affection  in  the  winter ;  and  two  girls  had  died, 
but  the  inmates  looked  generally  well  and  healthy. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Very  satisfactory.  The  management  is  at 
once  kindly  and  judicious.  The  manner  and  general  expression  of 
the  girls  are  thoroughly  natural  and  satisfactory. 

Educational  state. — A  good  deal  above  the  average  of  girls'  Refor- 
matories. The  girls  (especially  in  the  first  and  second  classes) 
acquitted  themselves  very  ci-editably  in  ciphering  and  dictation.  The 
reading  and  spelling  were  very  good. 

Industrial  truining. — The  laundry  affords  full  employment  for  the 
elder  girls,  and  the  needlework  shows  great  proficiency. 

General  remarks. — Miss  Crauford  has  established  a  cottage  close  to 
the  school,  as  a  home  for  girls  temporarily  out  of  place,  which  is  a 
most  valuable  appendage  to  the  institution.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
that  the  rules  of  the  Order  of  Charity,  to  which  the  Sisters  belong, 
allows  of  so  much  more  freedom  and  intercourse  with  the  every-day 
life  of  the  world. 

Staff. — Miss  Crauford,  and  nine  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Average  number  maintained,  86.     Total  cost  for  1871,  1,991Z.  2s.  9d. 

Comparative  cost  per  head  on  ordinary  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment, 19/.  5s.  Id. 

Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments, 
lol.  lis.  6d. 

Industrial  profits,  50 H.  10s.  3c?. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  18G8,  1869,  and 
1870  :— Of  51  discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well,  39, 
doubtful  6,  convicted  of  crime  5,  unknown  I.* 


*  'Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  in  Great  Britain,'  for  the  year  1871;  the  Reverend  Sydney 
Turner,  p.  81. 
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Dalbeth  Keforscatort  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls,  Glasgow. 
Under  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Inspected  July  1  and  October  19,  1871. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  83. 

State  of  premises. — In  excellent  order;  all  thoroughly  clean  and 
well  arranged. 

Health  and  general  condition. — The  girls  had  generally  been  in  good 
health  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  There  had  been  two  deaths, 
one  from  heart,  the  other  from  brain  disease. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — The  girls'  conduct  had  generally  been 
good,  but  their  manner  during  my  examination  was  not  very  satis&ctory. 

Educational  state. — ^Very  fair,  on  the  whole.  The  first  class  con- 
tained 30  girls  (in  two  divisions),  the  second  13,  the  third  12,  the 
fourth  12.  These  read  from  the  Second  and  Third  Books  (and  Sequels) 
of  the  Irish  series.  The  ciphering  was  creditable,  the  copy  writing 
very  fair,  that  of  the  older  girls  mostly  good  ;  the  dictation  of  the  first 
class,  fair. 

Industrial  training. — ^Ijaundry,  needle,  and  house  work.  The  girls 
seemed  to  be  generally  well  employed. 

General  remarks. — The  appearance  and  dress  of  the  girls  struck  me 
as  much  improved.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  from  the  somewhat 
conventual  character  of  the  institution  they  cannot  have  more  out-door 
exercise,  and  be  made  more  familiar  with  the  outside  world. 

Staff. — Twelve  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Average  number  maintained,  86.  Total  cost  for  1871,  1,648/.  18s.  7d. 

Comparative  cost  per  head  on  ordinary  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment, 14.1.  19s.  Id. 

Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments, 
13/.  Os.  M. 

Industrial  profits,  328/.  Is.  10c/. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and 
1870 : — Of  63  discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  40,  dead  2, 
doubtfiil  6,  convicted  of  crime  9,  unknown  6.' 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  attached  to  every 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  sufl&cient  ground  for  exer- 
cise and  suitable  employment  of  the  inmates  in  the  open  air. 
Where  this  cannot  be,  the  enclosed  orders  who  cannot  accom- 
pany the  children  in  walks  outside  the  convent  grounds  might 
meet  the  views  of  the  Inspector  by  employing  trustworthy 
»  'Report  for  1871,'  p.  89. 
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female  assistants  to  take  care  of  them  on  such  occasions,  as  is 
done  by  the  Carmelite  nuns  at  their  Industrial  School,  Sandy- 
mount,  near  Dublin.^ 

St.  Joseph's  Reformatort  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls, 
Ballinasloe,  County  of  Galway. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Inspected  March,  1870. 

Average  daily  number  of  inmates  during  1870      .         .         .25 

State  of  premises. — I  found  the  school  when  I  made  my  inspection 
kept  with  much  care  and  attention.  It  is  situate  on  eight  acres  of 
land,  with  large  garden  attached,  in  the  town  of  Ballinasloe,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  a  much  larger  number  of  children  than  are 
inmates  of  the  institution. 

The  health  and  general  condition  of  the  children  have  been  satis- 
factory ;  no  serious  illness  or  death  occurred  during  the  year,  or  since 
the  founding  of  the  institution  ;  even  scrofula  soon  yields  to  treatment 
in  the  institution,  and  the  children  become  robust  and  healthy.  The 
girls  have  a  bright  and  cheerful  appearance.  They  are  neatly  and 
tidily  clothed. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — An  excellent  spirit  prevails  in  this  institu- 
tion, which  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  Industrial  School  than  a 
Reformatory,  except  that  the  girls  are  much  older.  The  school  being 
very  small,  individualization  is  more  complete  ;  the  character  of  each 
child  being  known,  the  means  for  reformation  can  more  easily  be  obtained. 
The  punishments  consist  of  cellular  confinement,  but  are  unfrequent. 

The  manager  reports  that  '  when  a  child  first  enters  the  institution 
she  is  generally  awed  by  the  strictness  and  regularity  which  she  sees 
around,  and  has  sufficient  cunning  to  conceal  her  natural  propensities, 
and  it  is  only  after  some  time,  when  her  true  character  is  developed, 
that  reformation  begins.'  'Any  corporal  chastisement  hardens  and 
degrades.  The  system  of  marks  is  the  most  powerful  agent  for  refor- 
mation, and  red,  green,  and  blue  ribbons  are  worn  by  the  diflferent 
classes.' 

Educational  state. — The  scholastic  instruction  consists  of  reading, 
dictation,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  a  little  geography. 
The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  National  Board  are  taught. 

Industrial  training. — The  girls  are  employed  in  the  laundry  and  at 


»  '  Report  for  1870,'  p.  89. 
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needlework.     They  have  the  care  of  poultry  and  pigs,  cook,  and  are 

practically  taught  the  duties  of  household  servants.  They  make  their 
own  dresses,  and  understand  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine. 

General  remarks. — The  great  secret  in  the  successful  management  of 
this  institution  is,  that  the  Sisters  themselves  manage  the  Reformatory ; 
they  sleep  in  the  girls'  dormitory,  and  never  leave  them  day  or  night. 

Average  number  maintained,  25.  Total  cost  for  1870,  548/.  13s.  7c?., 
of  which  495/.  15s.  Id.  was  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  management, 
making  the  average  cost  on  ordinary  charges  20/.  12s.  It?,  per  head. 
Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments, 
20/.  12s.  Id.     Industrial  profit,  33/.  12s. 

Eesults  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1867, 1868,  and  1869 : — 
Only  six  girls  were  discharged  during  the  period ;  one  has  since  died, 
the  rest  are  all  doing  well ;  one  emigrated.  She  was  sent  to  a  kindred 
institution  in  New  York,  where,  after  a  residence  of  three  months,  she 
was  placed  in  a  situation,  which  she  has  since  kept,  and  is  favourably 
reported  on.  The  others  were  placed  with  firiends  or  in  situations  as 
domestic  servants  ;  one  is  on  licence.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
83  per  cent,  are  doing  well,  and  none  reconvicted  of  crime.  ^ 

The  next  is  a  most  interesting  institution,  the  charity  of  the 
religious  community  by  whom  it  is  conducted  having  led  them 
to  open  a  Reformatory  School  for  all  the  most  obdurate  and 
seemingly  incorrigible  subjects,  whom  the  managers  of  other 
schools  find  they  are  unable  to  reform  under  the  system 
that  suits  the  great  majority  of  children  committed  to  Refor- 
matories. The  great  advantage  of  such  a  school  is,  that  all 
the  worst  characters  can  here  be  trained  together — ^girls  who 
require  a  special  imiform  treatment.  The  exertions  of  the 
Sisters  of  Saint  Louis,  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  arduous 
office,  have  already  been  rewarded  with  considerable  success. 
At  this  school  are  also  received  girls  laboxuring  under  various 
diseases,  who  are  refused  by  the  managers  of  Reformatories 
elsewhere,  and  for  whose  care  special  arrangements  are  made 
here ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Sister  Superior  has  given  the 
Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools  'authority  to  admit,  without 
distinction,  aU  yoxmg  offenders  who  are  sentenced  to  detention 
in  a  Reformatory  School  by  legal  authority.' 
1  'Report  for  1870,' p.  38. 
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Spark's  Lake  Reformatory  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls, 
MoNAGHAN,  County  of  Monaghan. 

Inspected  November  5,  1870. 

Staf. — Sisters  of  Saint  Louis. 

Average  daily  number  of  inmates  during  1870      .         .         .47 

State  of  premises. — I  found  the  buildings  on  my  different  visits  to 
the  school  always  in  good  repair  and  well  cared.  The  girls  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  which  are  kept  always  apart,  so  that  they  do  not 
mix.  The  accommodation  is  for  60  inmates,  but  that  number  has 
never  been  reached. 

Health  and  general  condition. — I  found  the  girls,  on  all  the  occasions 
when  I  visited  during  the  year,  enjoying  good  health  ;  and  every  care 
is  taken  of  their  sanitary  state  both  by  diet  and  medical  treatment. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — This  institution  has  particular  difficulties 
to  contend  with  ;  all  the  most  corrupt  and  refractory  girls  found  in- 
corrigible in  other  institutions  are  received  here,  as  well  as  those 
labouring  under  various  diseases,  who  are  refused  by  the  managers  of 
Reformatories  elsewhere ;  and  Mrs.  Beale,  the  manager,  has  given  the 
Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools  authority  to  admit,  without  dis- 
tinction, all  young  offenders  who  are  sentenced  to  detention  in  a 
Reformatory  School  by  legal  authority.  Her  success  in  their  treatment 
is  generally  satisfactory,  but  occasionally  some  of  the  most  depraved 
resist  all  efforts  for  reformation,  and  either  endeavour  to  escape  from 
the  school,  or  return  to  their  abandoned  life  on  discharge.  These, 
"however,  are  few ;  and  Mrs.  Beale  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly  re- 
forming girls  who  had  been  considered  incorrigible  in  other  schools, 
but  who  are  now  well  conducted,  and  hold  a  respectable  position  in  life. 

Educational  state. — Reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  are 
taught,  and  the  instruction  given  is  far  in  advance  of  that  in  some  other 
Roman  Catholic  Reformatory  Schools  for  girls  in  Ireland. 

Industrial  training. — Embroidery  and  lace  work,  as  well  as  plain 
needlework,  are  taught.  The  girls  are  likewise  employed  in  the 
laundry,  the  dairy,  and  the  farm-yard.  They  milk  cows,  feed  pigs, 
and  do  other  duties  of  farm  servants.  Some  nice  work  by  girls 
belonging  to  this  school  is  now  exhibited  in  the  London  Exhibition 
for  1871. 

General  i^emarks. — The  advantages  of  a  penal  Reformatory  School 
for  girls  are  great ;  some  belonging  to  professional  gangs  of  thieves  are 
taught  to  simulate  epilepsy  and  other  diseases  so  as  to  deceive  the  most 
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skilful ;  hence  the  necessity  for  this  institution.  All  epileptics,  cata- 
leptics,  and  others,  are  sent  to  it,  and  some  pronounced  incurable  by 
competent  medical  authority,  and  recommended  for  discharge  on  that 
ground,  have  never  shown  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  disease  since 
removal  here.  A  peculiar  diet  is  given,  open  air  exercise,  and  other 
sanitary  arrangements  are  adopted,  under  which  the  health  rapidly 
improves,  and  with  it  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  The  girls 
are  encouraged  to  work ;  employment  is  never  made  a  punishment, 
l?ut  rather  a  reward  and  a  duty. 

Average  number  maintained,  47.  Total  cost  for  1870,  898?.  16s.  9(7., 
of  which  786Z.  5^.  8c?.  was  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  management, 
making  the  average  cost  on  ordinary  charges  16/.  145.  Id.  per  head. 
Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments, 
17/.  12«.  lOd.     Industrial  profit,  69/.  14«.  2d. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  during  the  past  three  years,  1867,  1868^ 
and  1869  : — Sent  to  service  or  as  household  servants,  15  ;  returned  to 
friends,  9  ;  emigrated,  4  ;  total,  28.  Of  these  18  are  doing  well,  five 
are  doubtful,  three  have  been  since  their  discharge  convicted  of  crime, 
two  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  their  present  position  is  unknown. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  64  per  cent,  are  doing  well,  and  11 
per  cent,  have  been  reconvicted  of  crime.' 

There  are  also  the  following  Reformatory  Schools  for  girls, 
conducted  by  nuns,  favourably  spoken  of  in  the  Inspectors' 
Reports  : — 

Amo's  Court  (Roman  Catholic)  Reformatory  for  girls,  near 
Bristol,  certified  April  22,  1856,  inspected  June  7,  1871,  con- 
ducted by  the  nuns  of  the  Grood  Shepherd. 

Lancashire  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Black- 
brook,  St.  Helen's,  certified  June  23,  1869,  inspected  May  31, 
1871,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

High  Park  Reformatory  School  for  Roman  Catholic  girls, 
Drumcondra,  Dublin,  certified  December  21,  1858,  inspected 
July  29,  1870,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity 
of  Refuge. 

St.  Joseph's  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Clare 
Street,  Limerick,  certified  January  25,  1859,  inspected  June 
10,  1870,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  the  Grood  Shepherd. 
1  <  Eeport  for  1870/  p.  41. 
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We  next  come  to  Industrial  Schools  for  girls.  These  appear 
to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  administration  of  nuns.  In 
Ireland  alone,  of  the  thirty-three  female  Industrial  Schools, 
mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  year  1870,  no  less  than  twenty- 
nine  are  conducted  by  religious  communities  ;  and,  every  year, 
it  is  likely  that  this  number  will  increase,  as  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  the  nuns  will  induce  them  to  open  new  schools  for 
poor  destitute  girls,  and  to  administer  them  wherever  it  is 
feasible.  The  Keports  of  the  Industrial  Schools  present  many 
interesting  features.     "We  have  room  for  only  a  few : — 

Orphanage  for  Eoman  Catholic  Girls,  Falkner  Street,  Liverpool. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame. 

Inspected  September  18,  1871.     (H.R.) 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  110 ;  of  these  93  were 
committed  cases,  17  voluntary. 

State  of  premises. — Very  orderly  and  well  arranged.  Perfectly 
clean  and  comfortable. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Satisfactory.  I  found  three  con- 
sumptive cases,  and  two  scrofulous.  Many  of  the  girls  are  young. 
They  looked  cheerful  and  well  cared  for. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Comparatively  few  difficulties.  The  school 
is  well  managed  in  every  respect.  The  girls  are  treated  with  much 
consideration  and  good  judgment. 

The  educational  state  is  above  the  average.  The  school  work  is 
well  arranged ;  classification  well  carried  out.  The  instruction  is 
systematic  and  effective.  The  younger  children  as  well  as  the  elder 
get  a  full  share  of  attention.     Vocal  music  is  successfully  cultivated. 

Industrial  training. — The  elder  girls  are  employed  in  laundry  and 
house  work ;  the  younger  are  well  taught  in  needlework  of  every 
kind.  Good  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  tidiness  are  strongly 
enforced. 

General  remarks. — Some  of  the  elder  girls  looked  to  me  quite  old 
enough  to  be  earning  their  own  living. 

Staff. — Superintendent,  Sister  Powell,  and  six  Sisters  of  the  Order 
of  Notre-Dame. 

Average  number  maintained,  109.  Total  cost  for  1871,  l,527i. 
18jj.  Id. 
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Industrial  profits,  53Z.  19s.  3d. 

Eesults  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870; 
— No  discharges  in  1868-70.* 


St.  Elizabeth's  Industrial  School  for  Koxan  Catholic  Girls, 
Breckfield  Boad  South,  Liverpool. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Inspected  September  19,  1871.     (H.R.) 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  77 ;  of  these  15  were 
voluntary  cases,  62  imder  detention. 

State  of  premises. — Very  suitable.  All  in  perfect  order,  clean,  and 
comfortable. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Very  satisfactory.  The  girls  looked 
well,  and  seemed  kindly  treated. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — The  former  superintendent.  Miss  Gordon, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  her  superintendence,  having  other 
claims  upon  her  services.  The  school  is  now  managed  by  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  Some  difficulties  occurred  during  the  change  of  superinten- 
dence, but  I  found  the  school  going  on  well  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
and  the  girls  in  excellent  order. 

Educational  state. — The  girls  passed  a  very  creditable  examin- 
ation. The  instruction  given  is  of  a  superior  kind,  and  calculated  to 
rouse  the  intelligence.  All  the  classes  were  receiving  a  due  share  of 
attention. 

Industrial  training. — Laundry  work,  needlework,  training  for 
domestic  service.  The  institution  has  always  taken  a  high  place  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  present  managers  will  not,  I  trust,  fall  behind 
their  predecessors. 

Staff. — Two  Sisters  and  four  assistants. 

Average  number  maintained,  70.     Total  cost  for  1871,  1,129Z.  9s. 

Industrial  profits,  27/.  17s.  4c?. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and 
1870  : — Of  9  discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  6,  un- 
known 3.^ 

^  '  Report  for  1871,'  p.  119.  '  Ibid.  p.  118. 
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KoMAN  Catholic  Orphanage  for  Gikls,  Abercrombt  Street,  Glasgow. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

Inspected  June  30,  1871. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection :  under  detention,  146, 
voluntary,  12. 

State  of  premises. — Very  clean,  and  in  excellent  order.  The  sick- 
room and  the  laundry  much  improved. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Good.  Several  girls  with  coughs, 
but  only  one  regularly  sick  (a  consumptive  case). 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Very  satisfactory. 

Educational  state. — Very  good.  The  girls  are  well  taught,  and 
show  much  intelligence.  The  first  class  contained  26  girls,  the  second 
27,  and  the  third  16,  the  fourth  39,  the  fifth,  of  the  smallest  and 
youngest  inmates,  50.  The  reading  throiighout  the  first  four  classes 
(from  the  Fourth  Standard,  *  Burns'  Catholic  Series,'  to  the  Second) 
was  good ;  and  the  ciphering  and  writing  from  dictation  very  credit- 
able, much,  in  fact,  above  the  average. 

Industrial  training. — Needlework,  house  work,  and  washing.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  girls  now  do  the  washing  for  the  boys'  school. 

General  remarks. — The  girls  looked  very  bright  and  cheerful. 
They  sang  very  well. 

Staff. — Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1689,  and 
1870  :— Of  56  discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  42,  dead  3, 
doubtful  1,  convicted  of  crime  2,  unknown  8.^ 


St.  Aloysius  Industrial  School  for  Eoman  Catholic  Girls, 
Clonakilty,  County  of   Cork. 

Certified  November,  1869.     Inspected  June  8,  1870. 

Staff. — This  school  is  managed  by  the   Sisters  of  Mercy  under  the 
Buperintendence  of  Mrs.  M.  T.  Murray,  Mother  Superior. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  detention  in  1870  .         .       74 
Voluntary  inmates    ........         4 

Externa  who  attend  the  national  school       ....     366 

State  of  premises. — These  fine  schools  are  built  on  a  rising  ground 
outside  the  town  of  Clonakilty,  and  are  managed  under  the  National 


■  Report  for  1871,'  p.  154. 
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Board  of  Education.  Situate  on  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  the  children 
have  many  advantages ;  the  site  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  dormi- 
tories, school  rooms,  and  day  rooms  are  well  ventilated,  lofty,  and 
kept  with  scrupulous  care  and  attention. 

Health  and  conduct  remarkably  good. 

Educational  state. — Very  satisfactory.  The  children  mix  with  tlieir 
fellows  in  the  school,  and  often  hold  high  positions  in  their  cla.«ises. 
The  resident  magistrate  of  the  district  reports  to  me  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school  has  been  of  immense  service  in  the  district,  and 
the  paternal  action  of  the  Government  in  doing  so  is  ftilly  appreciated. 
The  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools  reports  favourably  of  the 
progress  of  the  children : — 297  present  at  his  inspection  October  26, 
1870  ;  549  on  roll ;  Hullah's  system  of  vocal  music  is  taught. 

Industrial  training. — Lacemaking,  needlework,  and  machine  work 
are  taught,  besides  dairy  and  farm-yard  management,  cooking,  baking, 
and  the  duties  of  household  servants ;  eight  cows  are  kept  for  dairy 
purposes,  and  the  butter  which  the  children  make  is  excellent.  Some 
of  the  elder  girls  who  are  trained  to  be  children's  maids  have  each  a 
certain  number  of  their  younger  companions  under  their  charge,  whom 
they  wash,  comb,  clean,  and  dress.  The  work  of  the  children  of  this 
school  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  London  Exhibition  for  1871,  and 
elicited  the  highest  praise. 

General  remarks. — When  any  child  from  the  town  of  Clonakilty, 
whose  parent  is  very  depraved,  is  ordered  for  detention  by  the  magis- 
trates of  the  district,  the  child  is  not  sent  to  this  school,  but  to  some 
other  at  a  distance,  so  that  she  is  not  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  her 
fellow  pupils,  as  it  is  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the  managers  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  children  as  much  as  possible  ;  hence  the  children  hold 
a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  the 
more  respectable  pupils  who  attend  the  school  freely  associate  with 
them. 

Average  number  maintained,  78.  Total  cost  of  establishment  in 
1870,  1,658/.  17s.  Average  annual  cost  of  each  inmate,  18/.  12s.  2rf., 
on  1,451/.  lis.  2d  ,  the  expenditure  for  ordinary  charges. 

There  was  a  loss  of  3/.  9s.  Id.  on  the  industrial  department  in  1870,* 


'  Report  for  1870/  p.  47. 
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County  of  Louth. 

House  of  Charity  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Boys 
AND   Girls,  Drogheda. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Certified   October  17,  1870.     Inspected  November  17,  1870. 

Average  number  under  order  of  detention  in  1870         .         .     24 
Voluntary  inmate        ........       1 

Extern  pupils  attending  National  school        .         .         .         .210 

State  of  pi'emises. — This  institution  is  well  placed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  very  young  children,  extern  pupils  belonging  to  the  town, 
in  Fair  Street,  Drogheda.  It  has  a  large  garden  at  the  rear  which  will 
give  employment  to  the  Industrial  School  children.  Independently  of 
the  benefits  which  the  Industrial  School  brings  to  Drogheda,  the  opening 
of  the  infant  school  for  extern  pupils  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
numerous  poor  of  the  town,  who  hitherto  had  no  such  school  for  very 
young  boys.  The  managers  have  therefore  a  double  claim  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Drogheda.  When  the  school  was 
certified,  the  Sisters  at  once  commenced  to  build  additions  to  the 
premises,  and  placed  the  school  under  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.  I  regret  to  add  that  their  appeal  to  the  public  for  pecuniary 
aid  has  not  been  sufficiently  responded  to,  which  has  considerably 
crippled  their  resources. 

Health  and  general  condition. — In  consequence  of  some  children 
suffering  lirom  a  bad  form  of  skin  disease  having  been  transferred  to 
this  school,  much  inconvenience  was  felt  by  the  Sisters.  They  had  to 
take  a  house  for  an  hospital,  in  which  the  boys  were  treated ;  after- 
wards small-pox  showed  itself  in  the  school,  and  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  been  transferred  died  from  the  disease. 

Educational  state. — The  Inspector  of  National  schools  reports  that 
on  the  day  of  his  visit  in  September  1871,  115  males  and  13  females 
were  present ;  the  method  of  conducting  the  school  room  very  fair, 
and  the  school  progressing. 

General  observations. — Very  young  boys  who  require  the  care  of 
females,  are  sent  from  the  Dublin  Police  Courts  to  this  school.  This 
arrangement  is  very  advantageous,  and  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  children. 

Staff. — The  Sisters  who  manage  this  school  are  a  branch  of  the  order 
which  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  School  for  boys  at  Beacon 
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Lane,  Liverpool,  and  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector 
of  English  schools. 

The  receipts  for  this  school  in  1870  were  nil;  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  248f.  13s.  8f/.,  ordinary  charges,  and  11/.  for  rent;  total 
259/.  13s.  8c?.;  profit  on  industrial  department,  1/.  9s.  7d.' 


Odb  Ladt  of  Mercy  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls, 

KiNSALE, 

Certified  November  19,  1869.     Inspected   July  28,  1870. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Average  number  of  inmates  in  1870  .....       86 

Voluntary  inmates    ........         4 

Extems  who  attend  National  school,  on  roll         .         .         .     528 

State  of  premises. — This  school  is  well  situated  on  the  rising  ground 
over  the  town  of  Kinsale,  and  in  it  the  greater  part  of  the  female 
population  of  this  district  are  educated.  The  buildings  are  of  a 
superior  description,  and  the  large  schools  are  amongst  the  best  under 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  There  are  five  acres  of  land 
attached  to  this  school,  which  are  utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  for 
the  training  of  the  children. 

Health  and  condition. — The  health  of  the  children  generally  haa 
been  good  during  the  year;  no  epidemic  prevailed,  but  one  child  died 
of  croup  in  1870. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — The  conduct  of  the  children,  always  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Sisters,  is  reported  to  be  excellent,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  visit  this  school  without  being  struck  ^vith  the  cheerful  and  happy 
appearance  of  the  children,  their  orderly  and  steady  conduct,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  industry  which  prevails. 

Educational  state. — The  teaching  in  this  school,  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  is  excellent ;  and  the 
Inspector  of  National  Schools  in  his  report  in  March  1871,  observes  : — 
*  Present  on  inspection,  251 ;  average  number  on  roll,  532  ;  character 
of  instruction  and  progress  of  pupils  very  satisfactory,  and  a  large 
number  are  now  ready  for  promotion ;  vocal  music,  drawing,  and 
needlework  very  good;  cleanliness,  order,  and  punctuality  good,  and 
method  of  teaching  satisfactory.' 


'  Report  for  1870,'  p.  67. 
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Industrial  training. — In  no  school  in  Ireland  is  the  training  of  house- 
hold servants  more  effectively  earned  on  than  here.  The  manager  has 
taken  up  the  conduct  of  this  school  with  much  ardour,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  results  can  be  expected,  they  will  be  highly  satis- 
factory. The  children  are  taught  baking,  washing,  and  the  ironing  of 
fine  linen,  as  well  as  lacew^ork,  needle  and  machinework,  and  other 
useful  employments.  Cottage  cookery,  the  making  of  vegetable  soups, 
pies,  puddings,  and  other  comforts  often  enjoyed  by  the  English  and 
Continental  poorer  classes,  are  also  taught,  so  as  to  prepare  the 
children  to  become,  with  a  little  additional  training,  good  cooks  and 
economical  housekeepers,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lacework  and  em- 
broidery by  the  girls  of  this  school,  exhibited  in  the  London  Exhibition 
for  1871,  show  that  those  who  have  taste  for  the  more  delicate  works  of 
female  industry  are  educated  to  execute  them. 

Every  girl  is  individually  instructed  in  domestic  duties,  so  as  to 
render  her  capable  of  earning  her  bread,  and  of  contributing  to  the 
order  and  comfort  of  her  future  home.  The  main  object  which  the 
managers  have  in  view — the  well-doing  of  each  individual  after  her 
discharge — must  be  defeated,  if  this  individual  training  be  not  ac- 
complished. For  this  purpose  a  register  of  manual  work  is  kept, 
which  shows  the  duties  through  which  each  has  to  pass,  and  how  she 
acquits  herself  of  them. 

The  employments  which  all  must  learn  are  plain  work,  including 
cutting  out  ordinary  articles  of  clothing,  dressmaking,  sufficient  to 
enable  each  to  cut  out,  fit,  and  make  her  own  dresses,  and  children's 
plain,  ordinary  clothing ;  plain  knitting,  laundrywork,  making  bread 
in  small  and  large  quantities,  housewoik,  and  cooking.  Machinework, 
shoemaking,  fancy  work,  farm  and  dairy  work,  care  of  poultry,  &c.,  &c., 
are  regarded  as  extra,  and  are  confined  to  individuals  for  whom  train- 
ing in  these  shall  be  considered  useful. 

In  the  register  every  employment  in  which  each  girl  is  engaged,  and 
how  she  has  discharged  the  duty,  is  noted,  so  that  each  goes  through 
the  full  course  of  training,  and  the  manager  can  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  her  abilities.  A  movable  card,  showing  the  present  employ- 
ment of  every  girl,  is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  hung 
up  in  the  school. 

An  asylum  where  young  women  of  good  character  are  prepared  for 
service,  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  where  girls  who  have  completed 
their  term  may  remain  until  suitable  employment  offers,  and  find  a 
home  when  out  of  eniployment  afterwards. 

Staff. — Sisters  of  Mercy,  having  secular  workmistressea  under  them, 
superintended  by  Mrs.  Bridgoman,  the  Mother  Superior. 
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Average  number  maintained,  86.  Total  cost  of  establishment  in 
1870,  1,456Z.  8s.  2d.  Average  cost  per  head  of  each  inmate  during 
1870,  11/.  7s.  4:d.,  on  977/.  Us.  bd.,  the  expenditure  for  ordinary 
charges. 

Loss  on  industrial  department,  17/.  17s.  hd.  As  soon  as  a  girl  has 
acquired  proficiency  in  one  branch  of  industry,  she  is  changed  to 
another,  in  order  to  extend  her  capacity  for  self-support,  by  fitting  her 
for  as  many  employments  as  possible.  This  prevents  the  industrial 
department  from  being  as  remunerative  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  if 
each  girl  were  confined  to  the  one  branch  in  which  she  had  become 
efficient.* 


County  of  Monaghan. 

St.  Martha's  Indcstbial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls, 
monaghan. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Louis. 

Certified  November  4,  1869.     Inspected  November  6,  1870. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870      .       49 
Voluntary  inmates    .........         2 

Externs  who  attend  the  National  school,  on  roU  .         .         .221 

State  of  premises. — I  found  the  premises  clean  and  weU  kept,  with 
good  National  school  and  farm  offices  attached.  They  are  too  close  to  the 
Spark's  Lake  Reformatory,  but  the  inmates  never  come  in  contact,  and 
are  quite  as  distinct  as  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school  and  a  day  school 
for  paying  pupils,  which  are  also  taught  by  the  Sisters ;  however,  I  am 
very  desirous  that  the  school  should  be  removed  to  another  locality  on 
the  sea- side,  which  would  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  class  of  children 
sent  to  this  school.. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Children  suffering  from  scrofula,  skin 
and  other  diseases,  epileptics,  and  those  who  cannot  be  treated  in  other 
schools,  are  drafted  here.  Some,  likewise,  of  filthy  habits,  ill-tempered 
and  iU-conditioned,  are  also  received  into  this  institution,  and  with 
constant  care  their  habits  and  dispositions  become  quite  altered.  As 
Spark's  Lake  Reformatory  holds  the  place  of  a  penal  reformatory  for 
girls,  so,  likewise,  all  cases  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  that  cannot 
be  managed  elsewhere  are  transferred  to  this  school.  Many  have  been 
for  months  under  medical  treatment,  and  they  necessarily  are  given  an 
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abundant  supply  of  nutritious  food,  which,  with  great  cleanliness  and 
constant  care,  brings  them  round. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Some  of  the  children  transferred  from 
Dublin  gave  much  trouble  to  the  managers,  but  have  latterly  become 
orderly  and  good. 

Educational  state. — The  schools  are  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  and  their  District  Inspector  reports  :  — 
'  Present  on  inspection,  149.  General  proficiency  satisfactory,  and  the 
school  is  progressing.  The  method  of  conducting  the  school  is  good, 
and  the  teachers  competent.  Vocal  music  upon  Wilhelm's  system  is 
taught  for  two  hours  in  each  week.' 

Industrial  training. — The  manager  reports  that  scarcely  half-a-dozen 
could  hold  a  needle  or  knew  the  use  of  a  sweeping-brush  when  received 
into  the  school.  Many  now  are  becoming  skilful  in  needlework,  and  I 
saw  some  very  fine  specimens  of  their  work  in  the  London  Exhibition 
for  1871.  Eight  or  ten  of  the  strongest  girls  work  at  the  laundry  for 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  some  are  employed  in  the  dairy  and  farm- 
yard, others  in  cooking,  and  those  who  have  an  aptitude  for  the  work 
care  the  young  and  delicate  placed  under  their  charge. 

The  Staff  consists  of  Sisters  of  St.  Louis,  who  are  earnest  and  devoted 
to  their  work,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  expect  favourable  results  from 
their  teaching.  The  Sisters  join  with  the  children  in  their  amuse- 
ments and  little  plays,  and  gradually  acquire  an  influence  over  them, 
leading  them  to  good. 

Average  number  maintained,  51.  Receipts  during  the  year,  408/. 
16s.  2d.  Expenditure — 'Ordinary  charges,  832/.  2s.  hd.;  buildings 
and  rent,  550/.  Average  cost  of  each  inmate,  16/.  6s.  4d.,  on  832/.  2s.  5rf., 
the  expenditure  for  ordinary  charges.  Profit  on  industrial  department, 
17/.  4s.  4rf.> 

St.  Bridget's  Industrial  School  fou  Roman  Catholic  Girls, 
louqhrea. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Certified  November  25,  1869.     Inspected  February  5,  1870. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870     .       65 

Voluntary  inmates 30 

Extern  pupils  who  attend  the  National  scliool     ....     236 

State  of  premises. — Thin  school  is  situate  on  twelve  acres  of  rich 
land  in   the  town  of  Loughrea,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
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obtain  another  field  of  six  acres  adjoining.  A  considerable  expense 
has  been  incurred  in  building  dormitories,  school  and  class-rooms,  as 
well  as  farm  offices.  There  are  now  on  the  premises  six  milch  cows, 
which  the  girls  milk,  besides  calves,  pigs,  and  poultry,  which  they 
care,  and  are  thus  taught  the  duties  of  farm  servants. 

Health  and  general  condition. — There  has  been  no  case  of  serious 
illness  in  the  school  since  it  opened  ;  the  children  are  bright,  cheerful 
and  happy ;  the  elder  girls  have  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  their 
young  companions,  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  comb,  wash  and  care. 

Conduct  and  demeanour. — The  girls  wear  a  neat  uniform  of  scarlet 
and  black  plaid  in  winter,  and  shepherd's  plaid  in  summer,  and  are 
tidy  and  orderly  ;  a  good  spirit  prevails  throughout  the  establishment ; 
punishments  are  few,  and  none  for  serious  offences ;  they  generally  con- 
sist of  deprivation  of  marks :  promotion  to  the  class  of  honour  is  the 
greatest  reward  to  which  they  aspire. 

Educational  state. — The  children  attend  the  National  school  on  the 
premises,  mix  freely  with  the  extern  children  in  the  classes,  and  are 
fairly  up  to  the  programme.  They  write  from  dictation,  and  are  well 
instructed  in  singing ;  a  drawing-class  is  formed  of  some  who  show  a 
taste  for  the  art.  There  are  three  large  school  rooms  and  two  class 
rooms  in  the  schools,  which  have  456  boys  and  girls  on  the  roll.  The 
District  Inspector  of  National  Schools  reports,  September  18,  1871, 
that  there  were  present  on  inspection  50  boys,  218  girls.  *  The  course 
of  instruction  and  proficiency  iair ;  the  school  progressing  moderately  ; 
Hullah's  system  of  vocal  music  is  taught  for  half  an  hour  daily  ;  needle- 
work taught  for  three  hours  daily  to  the  classes  in  rotation,  with  satis- 
factory results.' 

Industrial  training. — Latmdry  and  dairy  work,  farm-yard  manage- 
ment, cooking,  and  the  duties  of  household  servants  are  taught,  besides 
needlework,  machinework,  and  the  manufacture  of  guipure,  point  and 
other  lace.  The  Sisters  impress  on  their  pupils  the  importance  of 
labour  and  the  necessity  to  do  their  work  well.  I  saw  some  nice 
gilding  and  stencilling  done  by  the  girls,  showing  that  more  refined 
tastes  are  cultivated. 

General  remarks. — On  my  last  visit,  I  found  girls  who  had  formerly 
been  extern  pupils  of  the  National  school,  but  having  lost  their  parents 
and  becoming  destitute,  would  have  been  driven  to  the  workhouse  had 
not  the  Sisters  admitted  them  as  voluntary  inmates.  The  Sisters 
support  them  out  of  their  private  resources  and  the  sale  of  their  work, 
and  they  are  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Industrial  school.  I  found 
twenty-four  such  in  the  institution,  and  was  pointed  out  a  fine  child, 
whose  parents  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  to  be  also  received.     These 
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orphans  are  known  to  belong  to  the  respectable  classes  of  the  district, 
and  their  association  with  the  Industrial  school  children,  and  wearing 
their  uniform,  tends  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  institution  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  prevents  any  stigma  possibly  being  attached  to  it.  One 
of  these  girls  had  just  passed  her  examination  as  monitress  of  the  school, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  her  demeanour  and  acquirements. 

Average  number  maintained,  65.  Receipts  in  1870,  596/.  6s.  3d. ; 
profit  on  industrial  department,  21Z.  9s.;  expenses  during  the  year 
(including  1,080/.  18s.  Sd.  for  building  and  land),  2,164/.  19s.  7d. ; 
average  cost  per  head,  15/.  18s.  2d.,  on  1,034/.  Is.  Ad.,  the  expenditvu-e 
for  ordinary  charges  ;  industrial  profit,  21/.  9s.  ^ 


St.  FbaNcis*  Industrial  ScnooL  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls,  Cashel. 

Under  the  Nuns  of  the  Presentation. 

Certified  December  8,  1869.     Inspected  October  11,  1870. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870     .       54 
Voluntary  inmate     .........         1 

Average  number  of  extern  pupils  on  roll  attending  the  school      .     542 

State  of  premises. — This  school  is  situate  in  the  city  of  Cashel  on 
11a.  1r.  14p.  of  rich  land,  held  in  fee,  and  25a.  3r.  26p.,  held  under 
lease,  outside  the  town.  It  consists  of  a  large  block  of  buildings,  on 
which  1,216/.  was  spent  during  1870  in  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory, 
with  suitable  appliances,  workroom,  and  refectory  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Industrial  school  children.  A  quantity  of  stock,  cows, 
calves,  pigs,  and  poultry,  are  kept  on  the  farm,  which  is  managed  by 
Lay  Sisters,  with  the  assistance  of  the  girls  who  attend  the  school.  The 
want  of  farm-offices  constructed  on  the  most  improved  principle  is 
much  felt,  and  the  managers  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  for  a  loan  of  1,000/.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Landed 
Property  Improvement  Acts,  to  enable  them  to  erect  the  necessary 
buildings,  but  the  Commissioners  have  hitherto  refused  to  entertain 
the  application,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  I  believe  that  with 
Kuitable  appliances  this  would  be  a  model  farm  equal  to  any  in  the 
district. 

The  health  and  condition  of  the  inmates  on  the  several  occasions 
when  I  visited  were  good ;    no   serious   illness   occiirred   during    the 
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year;  the  children  are  well  looked  after,  bright,  cheerful,  and  in- 
telligent. 

Educational  state. — The  National  school  belonging  to  this  institu- 
tion educates  the  greater  part  of  the  children  of  the  surrounding 
district.  The  school  consists  of  two  departments,  a  higher  and  a 
lower  school — the  former  for  those  girls  whose  conduct  and  superior 
manners  entitle  them  to  rank  as  a  superior  class.  In  this  school 
are  taught  the  Industrial  school  children,  as  well  as  the  daughters 
of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  of  Cashel,  who  freely  associate 
with  them ;  friendships  are  formed  between  these  girls,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  Industrial  school  child  is  received  into  the  houses  of 
the  parents  of  her  class-fellows  as  their  equal,  to  which  she  is  entitled, 
from  her  conduct,  manners,  and  tidy  habits. 

Industrial  training. — In  this  school  the  industrial  training  of  the 
children  is  most  carefully  attended  to.  In  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
rotation  of  crops,  dairy,  and  fann-yard  husbandly,  the  cultivation  of 
the  finer  garden  vegetables  are  taught  ;  and  I  have  seen  seakale  and 
cauliflowers  grown  here  by  the  girls  which  might  compete  with  success 
lor  a  prize  in  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  produce.  At  the  same  time, 
some  very  fine  needlework  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Exhibi- 
tion, London,  for  1871 — the  work  of  these  girls — is  evidence  that  the 
finer  branches  of  female  industry  are  cultivated  by  those  whose  tastes 
and  feelings  render  them  suited  for  such  work.  There  is  an  excellent 
oven  on  the  premises,  and  baking  and  cooking,  in  its  various  branches, 
as  well  as  laundrywork,  are  taught. 

Staff. — The  school  is  managed  by  a  large  class  of  Sisters  of  the  Pre- 
sentation Order,  whose  special  duty  consists  in  the  conducting  of  primary 
schools  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Some  Sisters  are  always  with 
the  girls  and  instruct  them  in  the  various  outdoor  works  at  which  they 
are  employed. 

Total  receipts  in  1870,  538Z.  145.  M. 

Average  number  maintained,  54.  Expenditure,  2,183/.  9s.  bd., 
1,216/.  of  which  was  expended  in  buildings  during  the  year.  Average 
cost  per  head,  15/.  Is,  3c/.,  on  933/.  9s.  bd  ,  the  expenditure  for  ordinary 
charges.  Although  not  two  years  in  existence,  girls  have  already  been 
placed  on  licence  in  respectable  situations,  where  their  knowledge  of 
milking  cows,  making  butter,  &c.,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  household  servants,  makes  them  peculiarly  useful  in  an 
agricultural  district.^ 

These  extracts  might  be  multiplied  five-fold ;  but  such  as 
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are  here  given  afford  amply  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  good 
resulting  from  the  labours  of  religious  communities  of  women 
in  the  conduct  of  Eeformatory  and  Industrial  schools.  Any 
one  glancing  over  the  Irish  Eeport  of  1870  will  find  most  in- 
teresting details  of  nine-and-twenty  Industrial  schools,  includ- 
ing the  six  above  given,  administered  by  nuns  in  Ireland. 
These  are : — 


Industrial  School 

Place 

Certified 

Managers 

Saint  Patrick's 

Belfast 

Aug.  27,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Joseph's 

Cav^an 

Oct.  1,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Clare. 

Saint  Aloysius' 

Clonakilty 

Nov.  13,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Colman's 

Queenstown     . 

Sept.  5,  1870. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Kinsale     . 

Nov.  19,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Finbarr's 

Cork  .       .       . 

April  29,  1870. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. 

Booterstown     . 

Dublin      .       . 

Nov.  10,  1870. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Mary's    . 

Sandymount    . 

Feb.  25,  1869. 

Carmelite  Nuns. 

Saint  Anne's    . 

Galway     . 

Dec.  3,  1S69. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Bridget's 

Loughrea  . 

Nov.  25,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Gort    .... 

Gort   . 

Sept.  25,  1871. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Pembroke       Alms 

House    . 

Tralee 

Nov.  4,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  John's    . 

Parsonstown   . 

July  5,  1870. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  George's 

Limerick  . 

Dec.  11,  1869. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Vincent's 

Limerick  . 

Dec.  8,  1869. 

Our  Lady  of  Succour 

Newtownforbes 

Nov.  29,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

House  of  Charity  . 

Drogheda . 

Oct.  17,  1870. 

Sistersof  Charity  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

Saint  Columba's     . 

Westport . 

April  13,  1871. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Martha's 

Monaghan 

Nov.  4,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Louis. 

Saint  Monica's 

Eoscommon     . 

Nov.  29,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Laurence's    . 

Sligo  .       . 

April  22,  1871. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Augustine's  . 

Templemore    . 

Aug.  20,  1870. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Francis' . 

Cashel 

Dec.  8,  1869. 

Nuns  of  the  Presentation. 

Saint  Louis'     . 

Thurles     .       . 

Dec.  11,  1869. 

Nuns  of  the  Presentation. 

Saint  Catherine's    . 

Strabane   . 

Nov.  30,  1869. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Saint  Dominick's    . 

Waterford 

April  13,  1871. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mount  Carmel 

Moate 

Airil  9,  1870. 

SaintAidan's  . 

New  Koss . 

Nov.  13,  1869. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. 

Saint  Michael's 

Wexford   .       . 

Nov.  25,  1839. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Industrial  schools  in  Great 
Britain  conducted  by  nuns,  all  favourably  mentioned  by  tlie 
Inspector,  including  the  two  of  which  the  reports  have  been 
quoted : — 
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Industrial  School 

Place 

Certified 

Managers 

Saint  Anne's     . 

Mason  Street,  Liver- 

June 13, 1867. 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint 

pool. 

Vincent  de  Paul. 

Girls'  Orphanage 

Falkner           Street, 

Liverpool. 
Breckfield        Eoad, 

Liverpool. 
Beacon  Lane,  Liver- 

Oct. 6,  1868. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Saint  Elizabeth's 

Dec.  30,  1861. 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Boys'  Orphanage 

July  21,  1868. 

Sisters    of    Charity    of 

pool. 

Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Saint  Margaret's 

Holcombe       House, 
MillHill,Hendon. 

June  2,  1871. 

Franciscan  Nuns. 

Saint  Elizabeth's 

Salisbury. 

Dec.  19,  1870. 

Sisters    of    Charity    of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Girls' Orphanage 

Al>ereromby  Street, 

Nov.  25,  1832. 

Franciscan  Nuns. 

and  School    . 

Glasgow. 

All  the  female  Industrial  schools,  conducted  by  nuns,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  favourably  reported  on  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  in  their 
infancy.  Several,  in  Ireland,  are  in  connexion  with  numerously 
attended  primary  schools  for  girls  conducted  by  the  nuns. 
With  each  successive  year,  we  may  look  for  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  these  schools  and  of  the  good  effected 
therein.  The  labours  of  nuns  are  silent  and  unobtrusive.  They 
look  not  for  worldly  rewards,  and  therefore  their  works  of  this 
kind  are  not  known  as  extensively  as  they  otherwise  might  be. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   SISTERS    OF    CHARITY    OF    SAINT   PAUL    THE    APOSTLE. 

'Tis  Education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Even  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 's  inclined. 

Pope, 

This  excellent  institute,  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1847,  numbers  thirty-one  communities,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  educating  the  poor  children  of  the  villages  and 
smaller  towns  of  our  manufacturing  districts.  It  is  productive 
of  much  good ;  and  the  following  account  of  its  origin,  progress, 
and  objects  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  interesting  to  my 
readers. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Paul  the 
Apostle  was  founded  in  1704,  by  Monsieur  Louis  Chauvet,  cure 
of  Leoeville-la-Chenard,  a  village  in  the  department  Eure  et 
Loire,  in  France.  Mademoiselle  Marie-Anne  de  Tylly,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count  Louis  de  Tylly,  lord  of  Villagat,  and  Made- 
moiselle Dutrouchon,  daughter  of  the  Count  Dutrouchon,  lord 
of  Alaines,  were  the  first  ladies  associated  in  the  pious  work. 
To  them  were  shortly  added  three  farmers'  daughters,  received 
without  dowry. 

Their  first  school  room  was  the  cellar  of  the  good  cure's 
house  ;  their  first  scholars,  the  poor  children  of  this  poor 
parish.  In  a  short  time,  however,  they  were  able  to  purchase 
a  house,  opposite  the  presbytery.  This  house  had  belonged  to  a 
sabotier,  or  wooden-shoe  maker,  and,  hence,  for  some  time,  the 
Sisters  were  known  by  the  name  of  Les  Soeurs  Saboti^res.  They 
carried  on  their  work  in  this  house  until  1708,  when  they  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Chartres.      But  in  the  meantime,  their 
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foundress  Mademoiselle  de  Tylly  died ;  so  that  it  was  Made- 
moiselle Dutrouchon  who  was  the  first  mother  superior  at 
Chartres.  The  removal  was  effected  at  the  desire  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  who  wished  to  have  the  congregation  established 
in  his  episcopal  city.  They  took  possession  there  of  the 
ancient  convent  of  Saint  Maurice,  which  continued  to  be 
the  mother  house  until  the  great  Eevolution. 

The  Eevolution  swept  away  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Paul,  together  with  every  other  pious  institution  in 
France.  The  mother  superior  was  imprisoned ;  the  Sisters 
were  dispersed ;  their  houses  and  property  confiscated,  and 
their  archives  with  all  documents  regarding  their  previous 
history  destroyed.  The  congregation  was  restored  by  Napoleon 
I.,  for  the  sake,  principally,  of  his  military  hospitals.  He  gave 
it  the  ancient  monastery  of  the  Jacobins  at  Chartres,  as  the 
convent  of  Saint  Maurice  had  been  sold  and  converted  to  other 
purposes.  For  this  reason,  a  third  name  has  been  given  to  the 
Sisters  at  Chartres,  that  of  Les  Scsurs  de  Saint  Jacques.  They 
have  had  to  rebuild  the  greater  portion  of  the  convent,  which 
is  now  large  and  commodious  ;  as  the  immense  development  of 
the  congregation  requires. 

At  the  present  time  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  houses  in  France,  and  several  in  the  French 
West  Indies.  They  are  also  established  at  Hong-Kong  and 
Shanghai,  and  at  Saigon,  in  Cochin  China. 

The  English  branch  of  the  congregation,  which  is  now  an 
independent  one,  like  that  in  Alsace,  was  established  in  1847. 
Two  Sisters  came  from  France,  arriving  at  Banbm-y  on  June 
25  of  that  year,  to  make  the  foundation.  The  letter  inviting 
them  to  England  was  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was,  at  the  time,  coadjutor 
bishop  to  Doctor  Walsh,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  central  district 
of  England. 

Like  the  parent  congregation,  the  English  branch  began  it 
labours  in  the  presbytery  of  a  country  mission ;  and  the  first 
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who  joined  it  was  a  dowerless  girl.  A  little  later,  two  more 
Sisters  were  sent  from  Chartres,  to  assist  the  young  community. 
One  of  these  passed  from  Banbury  to  Hong-Kong,  where  she 
was  employed,  for  many  years,  with  other  Sisters,  in  saving 
and  educating  Chinese  children,  inhumanly  left  to  perish  by 
the  road-sides. 

The  Sisters  occupied  the  presbytery  at  Banbury  for  three 
years,  when,  by  assistance  afforded  from  the  mother  house  at 
Chartres,  they  were  able  to  purchase  a  house  close  by,  which 
had  formerly  been  part  of  the  hospital  of  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist, one  of  the  minor  religious  houses  suppressed  by  Henry 
VIII.  This  continued  to  be  the  mother  house  until  Michael- 
mas 1864,  when  the  congregation,  having  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  a  gentleman's  mansion  and  grounds  at  Selley  Oak, 
about  three  miles  from  Birmingham,  transferred  its  centre  to 
this  house,  giving  it  the  name  of  Saint  Paul's. 

The  house  at  Banbury  is  now  a  boarding  school,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters,  who  have  altogether  thirty  convents  in  various 
towns  and  villages  of  England,  where  they  are  mostly  engaged 
in  teaching  the  poor.  In  their  day  and  night  schools,  they 
number  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  pupils.  They  have  also 
a  female  orphanage,  at  Kadford  in  Oxfordshire,  certified  for 
workhouse  children.' 

In  England  the  Sisters  are  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
teaching.  Little  time  is  left  them  for  attending  the  sick  or 
looking  after  the  poor.  But  the  congregation  embraces  every 
species  of  work  of  mercy  in  its  objects,  except  that  which  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

In  France,  it  is  actually  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  charitable 
works.  There,  the  Sisters  are  charged  with  the  care  of  schools, 
liospitals,  asylums  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  lunatics, 
orphanages,  creches,  and  dispensaries  of  food  and  medicine,  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
If  hitherto  the  Sisters  in  England  have  not  imdertaken  any- 

^  For  particulars  of  their  houses  in  England  see  Chapter  XXVII. 
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thing  of  this  sort,  it  is  only  because  the  work  of  education 
absorbs  all  their  resources,  and  because,  moreover,  no  one  pos- 
sessing the  means  has  invited  them  to  carry  out  to  the  full  the 
aims  of  their  institute.  There  is,  however,  one  exception — 
the  hospice  for  pilgrims  to  Saint  Winifred's  at  Holywell,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  there. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    SISTEES    OF   NOTRE-DAME. 

In  large  populous  places  I  know  of  no  community  so  well  qualified  to 
promote  education  as  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame. — Mr,  Stokes,  Her 
Majesty  s  Inspectm-  of  Schools. 

The  history  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame 
derives  much  interest  from  the  fact  of  its  great  success  in  the 
education  of  girls  and  the  training  of  school-mistresses  in  Eng- 
land, as  testified,  in  the  following  flattering  terms,  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector,  under  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council : — 

The  most  prominent  position  among  religious  communities  of 
teachers  is  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame.  They  conduct  the 
training  college  and  practising  school  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  as 
well  as  nine  of  the  largest  girls'  and  infants'  schools  in  the  same  town, 
viz. :  St.  Anne's,  St.  Anthony's,  St.  Alban's,  St.  Austin's,  St.  Mary's, 
St.  Nicholas',  St.  Peter's,  St.  Helen's,  and  St.  Thomas's  and  St. 
William's ;  in  Manchester  they  teach  the  two  schools  of  St.  Chad  and 
St.  William  ;  in  Wigan  the  three  schools  of  St.  John,  St.  Patrick's, 
and  St.  Joseph  ;  in  Blackburn  all  the  four  schools ;  in  St.  Helen's  all 
the  four  schools  ;  and  they  have  lately  taken  charge  of  the  mixed  school 
at  Birkdale.  The  largest  number  of  students  for  training  have  issued 
from  their  pupil-teachers.  Like  other  active  associations  of  religious 
women  this  community  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  dating  from 
the  first  French  Revolution.  Its  mother  house  is  at  Namur,  in  Belgium, 
and  it  forms  a  complete  and  united  organisation,  under  a  superior- 
general,  who  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  various  foundations,  and 
removes  members  from  one  to  another  of  them  as  circumstances  appear 
to  recommend.  Christian  education  is  the  sole  object  of  this  Sisterhood, 
and  primarily  the  education  of  the  poor ;  but  in  order  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  maintsuning  poor  schools  they  are  accustomed  to  open  pay 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  and  they  have  established  a  few  boarding 
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schools.  Everywhere  education  is  their  one  work.  While  making 
the  teaching  of  girls  their  chief  care,  they  do  not  object  to  receive  boys 
of  tender  years  into  their  schools.  Thus  they  are  enabled  to  take 
charge  of  infants'  schools  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  well  as  of  girls' 
schools.  "Within  the  community  no  distinction  exists  among  the  Sisters; 
all,  however  employed,  are  on  an  equality.  In  large  populous  places  I 
know  of  no  community  so  well  qualified  to  promote  education  as  the 
Sisters  of  Notre-Dame.* 

The  Sisters  also  conduct  several  most  successful  poor  schools, 
largely  attended,  in  other  parts  of  England  besides  the  district 
inspected  and  reported  on  by  the  Grovernment  Inspector,  as 
well  as  excellent  boarding  and  day  schools  for  young  ladies. 
The  particulars  of  these  will  be  found  in  another  chapter.* 

The  congregation  was  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  its  object  being  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  by  diffus- 
ing the  blessings  of  Christian  education,  the  damage  inflicted 
on  society  by  the  French  Revolution.  Its  foundress,  Julie 
Billiart,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Picardy  in  1751. 
From  her  earliest  years,  it  was  her  habit  to  retire  to  some 
secluded  spot  to  pray  ;  at  the  same  time  she  did  not  allow 
her  practices  of  piety  to  interfere  with  her  duty  to  her  parents, 
to  whom  she  was  ever  a  most  devoted  child.  Her  biographer 
tells  us  that,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten,  she  used  to 
draw  other  little  children  around  her,  and  teach  them  catechism, 
which  she  explained  with  an  intelligence  beyond  her  years — a 
proof  that  'the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  in  the  truths  of 
religion  was  her  work  of  predilection  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.'  Her  parish  priest.  Monsieur  Dangicourt,  soon  distin- 
guished her  from  her  companions,  and  earnestly  devoted  him- 
self to  forming  her  mind,  and  preparing  her  for  the  career  for 
"which  she  was  evidently  destined. 

In  her  sixteenth  year,  she  entered  on  a  protracted  ordeal  of 

^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71.  Mr. 
Stokes's  Report  for  1870  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  inspected  by  him 
in  the  North  Western  District  of  England,  p.  289. 

»  See  Chapter  XXVII. 
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suffering.  She  saw  her  parents  reduced  to  poverty,  and  she 
was  herself  afflicted  by  maladies,  which,  for  over  thirty  years, 
made  her  a  martyr.  Her  fervent  piety  and  conformity  to  the 
will  of  Grod  sustained  her  under  these  crosses.  By  no  human 
motives  could  such  fortitude  have  been  supplied.  Latterly, 
she  had  completely  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs;  and  thus  she 
spent  twenty-two  years  on  a  couch  of  pain,  being  unable  to 
walk  one  step.  Monsieur  Dangicourt  gave  her  the  Holy  Com- 
munion frequently,  and  the  pious  invalid  passed  her  time  in 
intimate  union  with  her  Creator.  The  good  priest  sent  some 
ladies  of  his  congregation  to  visit  her,  for  their  edification,  as 
well  as  her  comfort.  But  on  the  outburst  of  the  Eevolution, 
every  consolation  was  withdrawn  ;  priest  and  noble  ladies  had 
to  fly ;  and  Julie  had  to  bear  alone  the  weight  of  her  sufferings. 
Even  she  was  insecure  :  her  maladies  and  lowly  condition  were 
no  protection.  After  a  short  time,  the  reputation  of  her 
sanctity  rendered  her  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  they  sought  her  humble  dwelling  for  the  purpose 
of  reviling  and  insulting  her,  if  not  of  taking  her  life.  However, 
through  the  intervention  of  some  friends,  she  escaped  the 
danger,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  blood-thirsty  crowd, 
hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a  cart. 

This  was  in  1794.  One  of  the  ladies  who  had  known  Julie, 
had  taken  refuge  at  Amiens,  and  she  invited  her  pious  friend 
to  share  her  residence  at  the  Hotel  Blin.  This  lady  was  Marie- 
Louise-Franfoise,  Viscountess  Blin  de  Bourdon,  born  on  March 
8,  1756.  Her  father  was  Pierre-Louis  de  Blin,  Lord  of  Bour- 
don, and  her  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Fouquesolle. 

Franpoise  Blin,  who  was  also  destined  for  great  things,  had 
been  tried  by  affliction.  She  and  her  family  had  been  im- 
prisoned, as  '  aristocrats,'  and  had  only  escaped  death  by  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  Convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
hopes  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  she  resolved  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  prayer  and  good  works.  As  soon  as  Julie 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  Blin,  Franp oise  became  her  constant  com- 
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panion,  and  a  holy  friendship  sprung  up  between  them.  Seve- 
ral young  ladies,  some  of  them  members  of  noble  families, 
joined  them,  and  engaged  in  their  practices  of  piety  and 
charity — chiefly  the  education  of  poor  girls.  They  met  regu- 
larly around  the  couch  of  Julie,  giving  her  the  title  of 
'  Mother,'  and  respectfully  receiving  her  instructions.  In  a 
little  time,  they  were  all  compelled  to  flee  from  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  betook  themselves  to  Bethancourt,  a  castle  which 
belonged  to  one  of  their  number.  Here  they  laboured  assidu- 
ously in  the  instruction  of  the  surrounding  peasantry,  plunged 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  in  the  grossest  ignorance. 
M^re  Julie  and  her  companions  took  the  charge  of  preparing 
persons  of  their  sex  for  the  sacraments  ;  and  also  taught  them 
to  read,  write,  and  knit.  Soon  the  whole  face  of  the  village 
was  changed,  and  Grod  blessed  the  first  labours  of  the  little 
association  with  signal  success. 

In  1803,  they  were  able  to  return  to  Amiens,  and  there  they 
continued  their  good  work.  For  many  a  weary  year,  now,  had 
Mere  Julie,  a  suffering  invalid,  directed  their  pious  labours 
with  untiring  zeal  and  admirable  discretion.  In  the  month  of 
June  1804,  she  offered  up  a  novena,  or  nine  days'  devotion,  to 
beg  of  Grod  to  restore  her  health,  in  order  that  she  might 
labour  more  effectually  in  His  service.  The  prayer  of  faith 
prevailed,  and  Grod  was  pleeised  to  raise  her  up  from  the  couch, 
on  which  she  had  helplessly  lain  so  long.  For  the  twelve  years 
that  she  sur^dved,  she  was  able  to  travel  about,  and  to  found 
several  houses  of  her  institute. 

It  was  on  October  15,  1805,  that  Mere  Julie,  Mere  BUn, 
and  two  of  their  first  companions  bound  themselves  by  vow  to 
the  work  to  which  God  had  called  them ;  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  congregation. 
Soon,  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  community,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  school  accommodation,  obliged  them  to  remove 
to  a  more  commodious  house  in  Amiens.  When  the  new 
schools  were  ready,  one  of  their  first  boarders,  known  aftcr- 

s  2 
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wards  as  Sister  Bernardine,  went  through  the  streets  ringing  a 
small  bell,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  little  girls, 
to  whom  she  said — '  This  is  to  let  you  know  that  the  Sisters  of 
Notre-Dame  have  just  opened  free  schools  for  little  girls.  Gro, 
tell  that  to  your  parents.'  The  next  day,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  poor  children  presented  themselves,  and  were  gladly 
welcomed  by  the  Sisters. 

In  1806,  M^re  Julie  established  a  house  of  her  congregation 
in  Ghent,  and,  the  following  year,  one  in  Namur,  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  respective  bishops.  Mere  Blin  was  appointed  first 
superioress  of  the  house  at  Namur.  This  has  been  for  many 
years  the  mother  house  of  the  institute,  the  community  of 
Amiens  having  been  transferred  here.  The  foundress  died  on 
April  8,  1816  ;  and  M^re  Blin  was  unanimously  elected  her 
successor,  as  superioress-general.  She  established  several 
houses  in  Belgium,  and  died  in  1838.  Her  successor  Madame 
Ther^se  Groethals  de  Courtrai  opened  up  a  new  field  for  the 
labours  of  the  congregation,  having  sent  a  colony  of  eight  Sisters 
from  Namur  to  Cincinnati  in  1840. 

There  are  now  forty  houses  of  the  congregation  in  Belgium  ; 
eighteen  in  America,  including  one  established  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains  for  the  instruction  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes  ;  and 
seventeen  in  England.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
November  1845. 

At  the  request  of  all  the  Belgian  bishops,  the  congregation 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame  was  approved  of  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  on  June  28, 1844. 

Besides  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor,  the  Sisters 
labour  most  successfully  in  different  parts  of  England  in  the 
education  of  young  ladies.* 

In  another  chapter^  will  be  found  an  account  of  their 
training  college  for  school-mistresses,  which  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  under  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council. 

»  See  Cbnpters  XXVII.  and  XXXII.  ^  Chapter  XXXII. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SISTEBS    OF   THE    INSTITUTE    OF   THE    BLESSED   VIBGIN    MARY,    OR 
LORETTO    NUNS. 

Goodness  is  a  God-like  power, 
And  active  ;  she  doth  lead  an  angel  life, 
But  keeps  a  holy  calendar  in  heaven. 

Montgomery. 

*  The  Sisters  of  the  Institute  of  Mary,  or,  as  they  are  popu- 
larly called,  Loretto  Nuns,'  says  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools,  '  are  believed  to  form  the  oldest  community  in 
Christendom,  devoted  to  the  education  of  girls.  ^  Their  first 
foxmdress,  Mary  Ward,'  seems  to  have  experienced  as  much 
opposition  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  would  now-a-days  be 
exhibited  towards  the  most  extravagant  advocate  of  woman's 
rights.  They  conduct  a  boarding  school  in  Hulme,  and  teach 
the  two  excellent  schools  of  Saint  Wilfred  and  Saint  Alphonsus, 
Manchester.' ' 

This  congregation  is  entirely  of  English  origin ;  and  has 
laboured  for  many  years,  most  successfully,  in  the  education  of 
girls,  rich  and  poor,  in  these  kingdoms. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  number  of 
English  Catholic  ladies,  fleeing  from  religious  persecution, 
settled  in  Grermany,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  the 
bishops,  and    protected   by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  especially 

^  This  is  not  the  case.  There  are  several  orders  engaged  in  the  education 
of  girls,  which  are  of  much  more  ancient  date,  Mr.  Stokes  has  evidently 
been  led  into  this  en-or  by  the  fact  of  the  York  convent  of  this  institute, 
founded  in  1686,  being  the  oldest  convent  in  Great  Britain. 

'  Not  *  foundress ; '  but  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  community  at 
York. 

»  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  289. 
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Maximilian  the  Great.  In  1650,  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  religious  community  in  Munich,  under  the  presidency  of 
Madame  de  Maille.  Some  of  these  ladies  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Queen,  Catherine  of  Braganza. 

In  1686,  James  II.  having  ascended  the  throne,*  one  of  their 
number,  Mrs.  Bedingfield,  purchased  the  ground  on  which  the 
present  convent  of  York  stands.  This  convent  and  the  sister 
house  at  Hammersmith  were  the  only  religious  communities  of 
women  in  England  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 

The  nuns  of  the  York  convent  devoted  themselves  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and 
thus  became  the  objects  of  bitter  persecution.  Mrs.  Beding- 
field, the  superioress,  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  ;  and  the  house 
was  repeatedly  searched.  However,  though  threatened  on  every 
side,  the  establishment  continued  to  receive  and  educate  youth, 
and  succeeded  in  braving  the  storm  of  persecution. 

The  rule  was  approved  by  Clement  XI.  in  1703.  The  insti- 
tute, then  numbering  six  houses,  two  in  England  and  four  in 
Grermany,  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Babthorpe,  an  English 
lady,  who  resided  in  the  mother  house  at  Munich,  and  whom 
His  Holiness  confirmed  superioress-general.  This  lady  col- 
lected the  constitutions  and  rendered  other  signal  services  to 
the  congregation.     She  died  in  1711. 

In  1745,  through  the  intervention  of  the  celebrated  Sterne,* 
a  frtsh  storm  of  persecution  broke  out  against  the  community 
at  York,  who  received  express  orders  to  quit  the  house,  accom- 
panied by  threats  that  the  Penal  Laws  would  be  rigorously  en- 
forced against  them  and  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  if 
they  persisted  in  educating  youth.  Nevertheless,  they  stood 
their  ground ;  the  tempest  subsided ;  and  Doctor  Sterne  was 
not  only  appeased,  but  became  so  far  their  friend  as  to  serve 
them  in  their  temporal  affairs. 

At  this  convent  there  are  an  excellent  boarding  school  for 

*  February  6,  1685.  "  Laurence  Sterne.    See  Appendix  XVI. 
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young  ladies,  and  extensive  poor  schools.  Thus  the  work  of 
education  has  been  carried  on  within  its  walls  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 

Owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the  Continent,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
Holy  See  sanctioned  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  insti- 
tute, by  which  the  convents  of  these  countries  ceased  to  be 
governed  by  the  mother  house  in  Germany,  and  were  placed 
under  local  jurisdiction. 

The  Irish  branch  is  one  of  much  importance.  It  was  founded 
in  1821,  by  Mrs.  Ball,  JVIrs.  Arthur,  and  ]Mrs.  Therry,  who,  at  the 
request  of  Doctor  Murray,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  came 
over  from  York  convent  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  the  celebrated  convent,  Loretto  Abbey  at  Eath- 
famam,  was  founded.  From  this,  the  Irish  mother  house,  Mrs. 
Ball,'  a  lady  distinguished  alike  by  her  zeal  and  rare  adminis- 
trative ability,  established  fourteen  convents  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  besides  sending  out  commimities  to  India,  America, 
and  the  Mauritius. 

The  rule  is  that  of  Saint  Ignatius.  The  Sisters  are  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  rich  and  poor.  Their  schools  are 
numerously  attended  and  admirably  conducted. 

There  are  fifteen  convents  in  Ireland,  and  four  in  Great 
Britain.  The  particulais  of  these  will  be  found  in  another 
chapter." 

^  Sister  of  the  Right  Honorable  Justice  Ball. 
2  See  Chapter  XXVn. 
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CHAPTEE   XXL 

THE   FAITHFUL    COMPANIONS    OF   JESUS. 

They  seem  destined  to  become  of  great  service  as  accomplished  teachers 
of  elementary  schools, — Mr,  Stokes,  Her  Ma^estifs  Inspector  of  Schools. 

'  The  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus  are  a  teaching  order  of 
French  origin,  having  their  head  quarters  in  Paris,'  says 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools.  '  In  and  near  Manchester 
they  conduct  several  flourishing  schools,  viz.,  Manchester,  St. 
Austin's ;  Salford,  St.  John's ;  Salford,  St.  Peter's ;  Salford, 
Mount  Carmel ;  and  Pendleton.  They  also  teach  Liverpool, 
St.  Patrick's ;  Birkenhead,  St.  Mary's  ;  Preston,  St.  Austin's  ; 
and  Chester,  St.  Wedburgh's.  It  is  understood  that  boarding 
schools  where  girls  of  the  richer  classes  may  obtain  a  good 
education  form  their  first  care  ;  but  they  have  been  induced 
by  charitable  motives  to  add  the  charge  of  schools  for  the  poor 
to  this  special  work,  and  as  they  confine  themselves  entirely  to 
education,  and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  a  numerous  body 
under  one  superior-general,  they  seem  destined  to  become  of 
great  service  as  accomplished  teachers  of  elementary  schools.' ' 

We  shall  presently  see  that,  besides  those  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Stokes,  the  Sisters  have  several  '  flourishing  schools  '  in  other 
districts  of  England,  and  some  in  Ireland.  Let  us  first  take 
a  glance  at  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  their 
institute.^ 

The  foundress,  Marie-Madeleine-Victoire  de  Bengy,  descended 

*  Mr,  Stokes's  Report  for  1870,  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  North 
Western  Division  of  England,  in  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  p.  280, 

*  For  the  particulars  up  to  the  year  1865, 1  am  mainly  indebted  to  M. 
L'Abb^  F.  Martin's  Life  of  the  Foundress,  Paris,  1866. 
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of  a  noble  family  in  the  province  of  Berry,  was  bom  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1781.  Her  father,  Sylvain-Charles-Pierre  de  Bengy, 
captain  in  the  French  army  and  knight  of  the  Koyal  and  Mili- 
tary order  of  Saint  Louis,  was  equally  distinguished  by  his  gal- 
lant bearing  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  his  accomplishments  and 
virtues  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  Her  mother,  Marie  de  Cougny 
de  la  Presle,  was  a  lady  of  exemplary  piety,  and  devoted  to  the 
education  of  her  family. 

Little  Victoire  gave  evidence,  at  an  early  age,  of  that  talent 
by  which  she  was  afterwards  distinguished,  and  by  which,  com- 
bined with  her  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  she  was  able  to 
accomplish  so  much  for  God  and  her  neighbour.^  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  her  parents  fled  to  one  of  their  country 
seats  ;  and  there  Victoire  shared  with  them  a  life  of  compara- 
tive poverty  and  obscurity.  Her  education  was  altogether 
superintended  by  her  mother,  who  inured  her  and  her  other 
children  to  lives  of  work,  and  even  hardship.  This  style  of 
education,  we  are  told,  was  then  common  in  great  families ; 
and  to  it  society  was  indebted  for  that  '  constellation  of  mag- 
nanimous women  who,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Revolution,  contri- 
buted so  much,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to  the  religious 
resurrection  of  France.' 

On  August  21,  1804,  Victoire,  then  in  her  twenty-third  year, 
was  married  to  Antoine-Joseph  de  Bonnault  d'Houet,  eldest  son 
of  the  Viscount  de  Bonnault  d'Houet,  ancient  deputy  to  the 
States  of  Berry,  and  knight  of  Saint  Louis.  On  her  mar- 
riage, she  resided  with  her  husband  at  Bourges,  where  they 
maintained  a  well-ordered  and  pious  household.  Monsieur  de 
Bonnault  d'Houet  was  distinguished  by  a  generous  love  for  the 

^  In  a  letter  of  Madame  de  Bengy,  written  July  6,  1786,  when  little 
Victoire  was  not  quite  four  years  old,  we  find  the  following  passage : — 
'  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  petite  fille,  elle  est  parfois  m^chante,  mais  le  plus 
souvent  mignonne.  M.  de  la  Riviere  pretend  qu'elle  a  plus  d'esprit  que 
nous  tons  ensemble.  Je  n'en  suLs  pas  jalouse.  C'est  bien  dommage  qu'elle 
ne  soit  pas  im  petit  gar^on,  car  chez  nous  autres  pauvres  femmes,  on  ne 
compte  pas  I'esprit  pour  beaucoup,  et  on  le  cultive  bien  peu,' 
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poor.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Viscount  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  profuse  charities,  he  replied, '  Be  not  uneasy,  father  ; 
I  put  out  my  money  at  great  interest.' 

Their  married  life  was  of  short  duration.  On  July  1,  1805, 
Victoire  became  a  widow,  and,  two  months  after,  gave  birth  to 
a  son.  Thenceforward,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
this  child,  Marie-Sylvain-Antoine-Eugene  de  Bonnault,  heir  to 
the  family  honours. 

In  1810,  the  wars  of  the  Empire  had  filled  the  hospitals  of 
Bourges  with  wounded  soldiers,  native  and  Spanish.  The  Im- 
perial government  had  applied  to  the  congregation  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  for  Sisters  to  attend  the  wards ;  but  that  con- 
gregation, having  suffered  much  from  the  Revolution,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  religious  institute,  and  having  moreover 
dispatched  all  its  disposable  subjects  to  the  Spanish  frontier, 
where  their  ministrations  were  even  still  more  needed,  could 
not  supply  sufficient  numbers.  The  necessity  was  great. 
Typhus  and  other  maladies  had  set  in.  Then  it  was  that 
Madame  d'Houet,  as  we  shall  henceforward  call  her,'  having 
taken  due  precautions  for  the  safety  of  her  child,  entered  on 
the  work  of  the  hospitals,  disguised  as  a  peasant  woman,  and 
served  as  an  ordinary  nurse.  After  some  time,  she  contracted 
the  fever,  and  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  A  Sister  of 
Charity,  who  laboured  beside  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  con- 
fided her  secret,  was  also  stricken  down,  and  succumbed  to 
the  disease.     Against  all  hope,  Madame  d'Houet  recovered. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  she  divided  her  time  between  the 
care  of  her  son,  and  works  of  devotion  and  charity.  She  had 
long  dwelt  on  and  deplored  the  great  want  of  educational 
establishments  in  the  country.  The  Revolution  and  the  train 
of  wars  that  had  followed,  up  to  the  year  1815,  had  created  a 

^  Latterly,  through  a  motive  of  humility,  she  dropped  the  family  name 
of  de  Bonnault,  and  wished  to  be  known  only  as  Madame  d'Houet,  the 
designation  of  one  of  her  husband's  estates.  It  is  by  this  name  that  the 
pious  foundress  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus  is  generally  known. 
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lamentable  void  in  this  respect.  She  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  supplying  this  want.  When 
her  son  had  nearly  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  well  advanced,  she  resolved,  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  her  spiritual  director,  to  enter  immediately  on  the 
work.  Accordingly,  on  March  20,  1820,  prostrate  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  she  oftered  her  whole  being  to  God,  and  consecrated 
herself  entirely  to  His  service  in  the  education  of  youth.  She 
ever  afterwards  considered  this  the  day  from  which  her  congre- 
gation dates  its  birth.  On  April  20  ensuing,  she  opened  a 
school  in  Amiens.  She  commenced  with  two  assistants  and  a 
few  young  girls  sent  her  as  pupils  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  undertaking  was  highly  approved  of  by  Monseigneur  de 
Bombelles,  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  established  in  his  diocese  the 
congregations  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame,  and  La  Sainte 
Famille,  with  similar  objects.  The  good  prelate  was  sensible 
how  much  the  well-being  of  society  depends  on  a  truly  Chris- 
tian education  being  imparted  to  those  who  afterwards,  as 
wives  and  mothers,  must  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence, 
whether  for  good  or  ill.  Several  ladies  had  joined  Madame 
d'Houet,  and,  with  the  bishop's  sanction,  they  all  commenced 
their  novitiate  on  October  22,  1822. 

The  name  selected  by  the  foundress  for  her  congregation, 
*  The  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,'  was  suggested  by  her 
great  devotion  to  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  holy  women  who 
attended  on  Jesus  in  His  joumeyings  in  Judea,  followed  Him  in 
His  passion,  ministered  to  Him  in  His  last  moments,  and  wit- 
nessed His  death  on  Calvary.  She  loved  to  dwell  on  their 
services  to  their  Lord  and  Master ;  and  she  would  have  her 
little  community,  at  an  himible  distance,  imitate  their  zeal 
and  devotion  in  His  service.  She  used  to  picture  to  the  Sisters, 
in  glowing  terms,  the  humble  house  of  Nazareth,  the  type 
and  model  of  every  religious  community,  but  especially,  ac- 
cording to  her   conception,  the  type  and  model  of  this  new 
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congregation.  '  Jesus,'  she  used  to  say  to  them,  '  should  be  the 
general  director  of  this  society ;  we  ought  to  have  His  spirit, 
His  heart,  and  His  name,  and  take  Mary,  who  is  His  mother, 
to  be  our  superior  and  our  Mother.  Saint  Joseph,  the  third  of 
the  most  holy  family  that  ever  existed  in  the  world,  the  most 
faithful  companion  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  should  be  our  introducer 
to  both  one  and  the  other  in  this  life,  and  the  guide,  who, 
receiving  our  souls,  at  the  last  sigh,  will  conduct  them  to  the 
eternal  company  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  heaven.'  ^ 

The  year  1823  saw  twenty  fervent  novices  under  the  guidance 
of  Madame  d'Houet.  She  now  had  assembled  over  two  hundred 
poor  girls  in  her  school.  These  little  ones,  taken  from  among 
the  poorest,  the  most  neglected,  and  the  most  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, were  taught  to  read,  to  write,  to  work ;  and,  above  all, 
they  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  truths  and  precepts  of 
religion.  Their  kind  benefactress  knew  how  to  attract  them  by 
a  happy  blending  of  the  useful  and  agreeable.  Interesting 
tales  and  innocent  amusements  varied  their  school  duties.  She 
and  her  companions  entered  into  their  views,  mingled  in  their 
childish  sports,  and,  becoming  once  again  children  themselves, 
completely  gained  the  hearts  of  their  little  pupils.  The  same 
principle,  more  or  less  prevailing  in  all  the  educational  orders, 
is  especially  characteristic  of  this  institute  ;  and  thus,  in  all  its 
schools,  whether  of  rich  or  poor,  the  mistresses  and  the  children 
seem  to  form  one  happy  family. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  Madame  d'Houet  was 
able  to  send  out  her  first  colony.  On  November  1  she  arrived 
at  Chateauroux,  with  five  nuns  and  two  novices.  She  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  a  commodious  building — much  out  of 
repair  it  is  true,  but  with  extensive  gardens  and  grounds,  and 
in  every  other  respect  admirably  suited  for  her  purpose.     Here 

*  These  words  are  literally  taken  from  notes  of  Madame  d'Houet,  dated 
precisely  at  this  time,  and  written  apparently  with  the  view  of  fixing  her 
ideas  and  her  recollections,  for  those  pious  conferences  which  she  used  to 
hold  with  her  companions.  *  Vie  de  Madame  d'Houet/  par  rAbb<5  Martin, 
Paris,  180/5,  p.  200. 
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she  numbered,  in  a  very  short  time,  no  less  than  five  hundred 
children  in  her  poor  schools ;  and  her  two  schools  for  young 
ladies,  one  for  the  highest,  and  one  for  the  middle  classes,  were 
most  gladly  availed  of,  and  were  frequented  by  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  These  niunbers  continued  to  in- 
crease ;  for,  rich  and  poor,  the  children  loved  their  schools. 
The  reason  is  thus  given  : — '  Les  pau\T:es  petites  venaient  avec 
joie,  car  Madame  d'Houet,  a  Chateauroux  comma  a  Amiens, 
savait  rendre  I'ecole  agreable.' 

One  great  difficulty  experienced  in  most  of  our  poor  schools, 
whether  denominational  or  mixed,  is  the  irregular  attendance 
of  children.  The  principle  of  '  making  the  school  agreeable,' 
especially  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools  and  infant  schools,  would 
do  much  towards  obviating  this  difficulty.  The  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood,  by  regularly  visiting  the  schools,  and  by  in- 
teresting themselves  in  the  children — here  providing  a  little 
feast,  here  distributing  premiums  for  good  attendance,  here 
again  giving  clothes,  where  needed,  in  deserving  cases — might 
effect  much  good  in  this  direction.  Such  a  work,  carried  on, 
not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  steadily  and  systematically,  would, 
in  many  an  instance,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  children, 
most  gratifying  to  their  parents,  and  encouraging  to  the 
teachers ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  tend  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  that  so  widely  severs  the  classes  of  rich  and  poor  in 
modem  society. 

Evening  schools  for  young  women  unable  to  attend  by  day, 
and  Sunday  classes  for  religious  instruction  after  the  hours  of 
Divine  service,  were  next  opened.  Thus,  within  twelve  months, 
when  Madame  d'Houet  was  able  to  return  to  Amiens,  she  left 
her  community  at  Chateauroux,  assembling  around  them  in 
their  several  classes  a  total  of  eight  hundred  pupils. 

It  is  xmnecessary  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  her  other  foundations 
— at  Nantes,  Sainte-Anne  d'Auray  in  Brittany,  Langres,  Bour- 
ges,  Nice,  Annecy  in  Savoy,  Carouge  near  Geneva,  Aisti 
and  Turin — all  with  the  high  approval  of  the  bishops,  and 
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general  rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants.  Extensive  poor  schools, 
boarding  and  day  schools  for  young  ladies,  evening  schools  for 
adults,  Sunday  classes  for  factory  girls  and  others  employed 
during  the  week,  and  female  orphanages,  all  rapidly  grouped 
themselves  about  these  several  establishments. 

In  1826,  Madame  d'Houet,  accompanied  by  Madame  Le- 
grand,  and  furnished  with  letters  from  the  Bishop  of  Amiens, 
visited  Rome,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  approval  of  her  con- 
gregation by  the  Holy  See.  They  had  an  hour's  private 
audience  of  Leo  XII.,  who  received  them  with  truly  paternal 
kindness,  and  entered  with  deep  interest  into  the  subject  of 
their  institute,  its  rule,  and  objects.  On  August  2  that  year 
His  Holiness  addressed  a  brief  to  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  ap- 
proving the  new  congregation,  and  recommending  its  extension. 
This  approval  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  XVI.,  in  a  brief  dated 
August  5,  1837,  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  journey  to  Eome, 
undertaken  by  the  foundress  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course 
of  the  audience,  when  Madame  d'Houet  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  difficulties  and  opposition  she  had  to  encoimter,  the 
Holy  Father  reminded  her  and  her  companion  that  all  tlie 
works  of  Grod  suffer  persecution  ;  he  cited  examples  tliereof, 
and  then  added :  '  You  have  a  beautiful  name,  but  you  must 
bear  all  its  consequences,  and,  as  Companions  of  Jesus,  suffer 
with  Him.  Behold  the  Church ;  she  has  always  been  perse- 
cuted; it  is  what  has  constituted  her  strength  and  her  glory. 
So  shall  it  be  with  you  ;  but  take  courage,  and  Grod  will  bless 
you." 

After  the  first  approval  of  the  congregation  in  1846,  Madame 
d'Houet  was  elected  superioress-general. 

In  1847,  on  the  invitation  of  the  archbishop,  Monseigneur 
Affre,  she  established  a  house  in  Paris,  where,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  she  had  several  flourishing  convents.  She  also 
removed  the  mother  house  of  the  congregation  to  that  city. 

'  At  the  present  time,  when  the  Church  is  oppressed,  despoiled,  and  per- 
secuted, these  words  of  the  Holy  Father  have  peculiar  interest. 
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We  now  come  to  the  introduction  of  the  institute  into  Eng- 
land. On  November  10,  1830,  Madame  d'Houet  and  one 
companion,  Julie  Gruillemet,  landed  in  London.  They  bore  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  venerable  priest,  Father  Nerinkx, 
who  lived  at  Somerstown,  and  had  laboured  for  many  years  in 
discharging  missionary  duties  among  the  poor  Catholics  of  that 
district.  The  nuns  expected  to  find  an  isolated  priest,  living 
alone  and  neglected,  in  an  humble  presbytery ;  but  great  was 
their  surprise  when  they  were  ushered  into  a  fine  establishment, 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  young  girls  clad  in  uniform. 
They  believed  it  was  a  convent ;  but,  on  presenting  their 
letters,  they  were  soon  undeceived.  These  extensive  schools, 
boarding  and  day,  had  been  opened,  many  years  before,  by  a^ 
French  emigre  priest,  the  Abbe  Carron,  who  had  thus  repaid 
the  noble  hospitality  which  England  had  extended  to  him,  and 
which  she  is  ever  ready  to  extend  to  the  unfortunate  of  other 
nations.^  On  returning  to  France,  the  good  old  man  had  left 
his  schools,  a  solemn  trust,  to  Father  Nerinkx  and  his  sister. 
They  had  now,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  conducted  by  that 
lady  and  eight  assistants,  and,  between  boarders  and  externs, 
numbered  over  two  hundred  pupils. 

As  Father  Nerinkx  and  his  sister  were  advancing  in  years, 
and  felt  that  the  death  of  either  of  them  might  be  fatal  to 
their  schools,  they  were  anxious  to  get  a  religious  community 
to  relieve  them  of  their  charge.  They  had  long  sought  such  a 
community,  but  hitherto  in  vain.  Here  now  was  the  desired 
opportunity.  They  now  felt  that  they  might  place  the  estab- 
lishment on  a  permanent  foundation.  The  house  and  schools 
were  in  perfect  order  ;  not  one  shilling  was  due  on  them ;  and 
a   sum   of  over   six  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  in 

*  The  Abb6  Carron,  driven  into  exile  by  the  troubled  state  of  France, 
anived  in  London  in  the  year  1796,  without  one  shUling  in  his  pocket. 
He  settled  at  Someretown,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  his  devoted  exer- 
tions, succeeded  in  establishing  and  supporting  two  hospitals,  an  oi-phanage, 
and  a  house  of  providence,  besides  the  schools  above  described.  He  also 
expended  4,000/.  on  the  building  of  a  church. 
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repairs  and  improvements  during  the  current  year.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop,  Doctor  Bramston,^  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  handed  over  to  Madame  d'Houet,  on  November  16 — 
six  days  after  her  arrival — one  condition  being  laid  down  by 
the  prelate — that  English  should  continue  to  be  the  language 
spoken  in  the  schools.  Three  more  nuns  came  over  imme- 
diately ;  and  Madame  d'Houet,  having  made  all  arrangements, 
and  having  appointed  Madame  Gruillemet  mother  superior, 
returned  to  Amiens,  taking  with  her  fifteen  English  young 
ladies,  to  enter  the  novitiate  and  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work  of  the  London  foundation.^ 

The  schools  of  Somerstown,  now  for  forty-two  years  conducted 
by  this  community,  have  been  a  source  of  incalculable  good  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  children  receive  a  solid  English 
education ;  they  are  trained  in  habits  of  industry ;  and  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  their  religion.  The  boarding  schools 
being  at  a  very  low  rate,  are  a  great  benefit ;  inasmuch  as  they 
accommodate  a  class  not  usually  so  accommodated.  The  terms 
are  only  121.  a  year,  exclusive  of  clothes  and  school-books. 
Some,  who  are  orphans,  are  educated  free  of  all  expense.  Each 
pupil  is  provided  with  good  board  and  lodging,  and  taught 
those  things    most  suitable    for   her    future    position  in  life, 

^  The  Eight  Reverend  James  Yorke  Bramston,  bishop  of  Usula,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  was  consecrated  June  29,  1823,  and 
died  July  11,  1836. 

^  It  is  almost  unnecessary  here  to  observe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
ladies  forming  this  and  the  other  congregations  and  orders  in  these  countries 
are  English  and  Irish.  In  the  first  instance,  in  making  a  foundation  of  a 
foreign  institute,  the  two  or  three  religious  sent  over  by  the  mother  house 
Are  necessarily  foreigners.  But,  as  the  numbers  increase,  and  new  novices 
are  received  and  professed,  our  countrywomen  are  the  subjects  selected  for 
our  convents;  as  they  speak  the  language,  and  best  know  the  manners, 
customs,  and  dispositions  of  the  people. 

In  the  convents  in  which  there  are  young  ladies'  boarding  schools,  there 
are  invariably  some  French  and  sometimes  other  foreign  nuns ;  and  hence 
the  pupils  of  these  schools  acquire  perfect  facility  in  speaking  French  and 
other  Continental  languages.  The  majority  of  the  religious,  however,  in 
all  cases,  are  of  British  or  Irish  fiiniilies. 
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whether  she  remain  an  inmate  of  her  family,  or  be  engaged  in 
business,  or  seek  her  livelihood  in  service.  The  children  are  also 
taught  needlework,  which  is  taken  in  at  the  school  and  care- 
fully executed.  The  day  schools  are  frequented  by  a  large 
number  of  poor  girls,  who  are  gratuitously  educated. 

In  1841,  with  a  view  to  opening  a  first-class  boarding  school 
for  young  ladies,  the  community  purchased  Gumley  House,  a 
beautiful  seat  at  Isleworth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
nine  miles  from  London,  and  commanding  a  view  of  Richmond, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  site  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  the  entire  district  is  remarkable  for 
its  salubrious  air,  healthy  gravelly  soil,  and  excellent  water. 
The  new  convent  was  opened  on  March  25  that  year  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Doctor  Grrifl&th,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London 
district.  Parents  and  children,  all  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise  of  this  excellent  school,  which  now  has  been  over 
thirty  years  in  existence.  Here,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  the  foundress,  the  nuns  and  their  pupils  form  one  happy 
family  circle.  Attached  to  the  convent  are  schools  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  the  poor  cliildi-en  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

There  are  eleven  houses  of  the  congregation  in  England, 
and  three  in  Ireland.  The  particulars  of  these  will  be  found 
elsewhere.'  The  convent  of  Laurel  Hill,  near  Limerick,  de- 
serves special  notice.  It  was  opened  in  1844.  It  is  agreeably 
situated,  about  a  mile  below  Limerick,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  with  handsomely  laid  out  grounds,  sloping  down 
to  the  river.  Here  there  is  a  first-class  boarding  school,  and 
also  a  day  school,  well  worthy  in  every  respect  to  stand  side- 
by-side  with  Crumley  House. 

In  om-  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  the  Sisters 
have  now,  for  many  years,  been  devotedly  and  unobtrusively 
labouring  among  the  poor,  with  blessed  results.  We  have  seen 
how  Her  IMajesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  refers  to  their  services 

1  Chapter  XXVIL 
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in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  Pendleton,  Birkenhead  and 
Chester.  To  these  we  may  add  Skipton,  Preston  and  Exeter, 
as  well  as  the  two  London  houses  above  mentioned.  A  Pro- 
testant author,  already  quoted,'  who  has  visited  several  con- 
vents, pronounces  them  to  be  '  perennial  sources  of  good  to 
their  respective  neighbourhoods.'  What  language  can  ade- 
quately describe  the  good  they  effect  in  those  closely  packed 
hives  of  population — our  manufacturing  towns  ? 

Let  us  walk  through  an  English  factory.  We  behold,  on 
every  side,  much  to  admire,  much  to  astonish  us — the  wondrous 
machinery,  all  but  sentient  and  reasoning ;  the  precision  of  that 
machinery,  in  motion ;  its  exquisitely  delicate  manipulation  of 
the  raw  material ;  the  beautiful  fabric  produced,  in  never  end- 
ing variety,  and  perfect  in  every,  even  the  minutest,  detail ; 
and  then  the  motive  force — the  giant  power  of  steam,  with  its 
rushing  breath  of  flame  and  tumultuous  strength,  trained  to 
readiest  obedience,  as  of  a  docile  child !  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  human  machines  ?  Pale,  haggard,  and  jaded,  these 
girls  retire,  at  evening,  to  a  squalid  home,  in  a  densely  in- 
habited court  or  alley.  We  need  not  dilate  on  the  sights  and 
sounds  that  await  them  there.  We  need  not  moralize  on  the 
results  of  evil  associations.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  pro- 
verb that  one  diseased  sheep  will  affect  the  whole  flock.  Let 
us  rather  see  how  such  evil  influences — unfortunately  inevi- 
table, under  the  circumstances — may  be  counteracted.  Let  us 
visit  the  evening  schools  of  the  good  Sisters — for  the  children 
cannot  attend  by  day,  and  a  zealous  clergy  induce  them  to 
frequent  the  evening  classes  formed  for  their  benefit.  We  re- 
cognize among  the  willing  pupils  several  of  the  girls  we  have 
seen  in  the  factory  at  an  earlier  hour.  We  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  their  close  attention  to  their  studies,  after  a  day  of 
hard  toil.  We  are  still  more  pleased  at  the  kind,  nay  affec- 
tionate solicitude  of  their  teachers. 

The  good  done  by  such  schools  is  incalculable.     In  our  great 

»  Sir  John  Forbes,  M.U.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Her  Majesty's  Household. 
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centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  from  an  early  age,  the  im- 
perious demands  of  unceasing  toil  absorb  our  juvenile  popu- 
lation. Of  these  there  is  a  large  proportion  above  the  age 
contemplated  in  the  Factory  Acts.  How  are  these  poor  toilers 
to  know  anything  of  God  and  His  revealed  truths,  or  of  their 
duties  as  Christians,  except  through  the  mediimi  of  the  evening 
school  ?  Where  else  can  they  be  furnished  with  those  pious 
maxims  and  precepts,  and  those  safeguards  they  so  much  re- 
quire, amidst  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  with  which  their  humble 
path  through  life  is  strewn  ?  Debar  them  from  Christian 
training,  deprive  them  altogether  of  the  influences  of  religion ; 
and,  forming  a  half- savage  population  in  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society,  they  become  the  victims  and  the  instrmnents  of  ^'ice 
and  crime.  '  In  large  cities,'  says  one  of  the  nuns,  *  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  condition  of  adults  is  still  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  the  children.  These  poor  girls,  the  greater  part 
of  them  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  or  even  more, 
come  to  us  sometimes  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred. 
We  instruct  them  in  the  catechism ;  we  prepare  them  for  sacra- 
ments ;  we  teach  them  reading,  a  little  arithmetic,  to  enable 
them  to  keep  accounts,  and,  above  all  things,  plain-work.' 
Thus,  we  are  informed,  has  a  great  change  been  wrought  in 
the  masses  of  the  working  populations  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. The  poor  girls  themselves  are  glad  to  frequent  the 
schools  and  profit  by  the  opportunities  aflbrded  them.  The 
nuns  are  truly  mothers  to  them,  and  are  loved  by  them  as 
mothers. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  imagine  that  the  Sabbath  brings 
the  Sisters  repose  after  their  heavy  labours  of  the  week.  Such 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Sunday  is  with  them  a  busy  day 
indeed.  There  are  many  women  who  need  instruction,  and, 
being  employed  at  factory  and  other  work  by  day,  and  engaged 
in  domestic  duties  in  the  evenings,  can  only  visit  the  convent 
after  religious  worship  on  Sundays.     The  instruction  of  these 

T  2 
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— a  numerous  class — is  not  the  least  useful  work  in  whicli  the 
Sisters  are  employed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  several  functions  of  charity 
here  detailed  are  confined  to  this  one  congregation.  They  more 
or  less  engage  the  attention  of  all  communities  of  religious 
women  in  these  countries. 

The  pious  foundress  of  this  institute  died  in  Paris  on  April 
5,  1858.  The  success  of  her  work,  under  Grod,  and  its  great 
value  to  her  fellow-creatures,  will  best  be  seen  and  appreciated, 
by  a  visit  to  any  of  the  convents  of  her  congregation. 
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'Tis  well  to  train  our  searching  eyes 

To  wonder,  not  to  mock  j 
For  the  nameless  steed  may  win  the  prize, 
The  '  wee '  child  grow  to  a  giant  size, 

And  the  atom  found  a  rock. 

Eliza  Cook. 

St.  Servan,  the  suburb  of  St.  Malo  in  Brittany,  being  priil- 
cipally   inhabited   by  a  fishing  and   seafaring  population,  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  widows.     About  thirty  years 
ago,  M.  I'Abbe  Le  Pailleur,  the  cure  of  the  parish,  feeling  for 
the  number  of  poor  people  aroimd  him,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  natural  supporters  by  the  treacherous  element 
on  which  they  gained  their  hard-earned  subsistence,  and  being 
moreover  desirous  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  mendicancy 
at  the  church  doors,  conceived  a  plan,  which  to  most  people  at 
the  time  must  have  appeared  anything  but  feasible,  but  of 
which  the  great  and  rapid  success  has  proved  how  well  founded 
were  the  anticipations  of  its  projector.     It  was  simply,  that 
all  these  poor  people  should  be  supported  by  the  poor.     He 
spoke  on  the  subject  to  two  pious  young  girls  of  his  flock, 
seamstresses,  Marie  Augustine  and  Marie  Ther^se ;  and  they 
readily  entered  into  his  views.     At  his  suggestion,  they  com- 
menced, by  adopting  a  decent,  blind,  poor  old  woman,  with 
whom  they  shared  their  attic,  maintaining  her  by  their  labour, 
and  treating  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.     After  some  time, 
they  were  joined  by  Jeanne  Jugan,  a  servant  woman,  aged 
forty-eight,  who  contributed  not  only  her  own  exertions,  but 
600  francs,  the  hard  savings  of  her  life,  to  the  work.     She  was 
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soon  followed  by  Fanchon  Aubert,  who  had  a  large  stock  of 
house  linen,  some  plain  furniture,  and  a  small  sum  of  money, 
to  add  to  the  common  stock. 

These  four  good  women,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  what  has  now  grown  into  a  great  congregation, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  forty  houses,  containing  two  thou- 
sand Sisters,  and  maintaining  more  than  twenty  thousand  aged 
poor,  immediately  resolved  to  extend  their  operations.  By  the 
credit  of  Fanchon  Aubert,  they  were  enabled  to  take  a  much 
larger  room,  in  which  they  fitted  up  twelve  beds,  which  were 
soon  occupied  by  as  many  poor  old  women,  who  had  previously 
depended  altogether  on  mendicancy  for  their  subsistence.  The 
question  now  arose  how  they  and  their  protegees  were  to  be  sup- 
ported. Their  earnings  would,  in  any  case,  be  altogether  insuf- 
ficient ;  but  even  these  had  ceased,  as  all  their  time  was  demanded 
by  the  necessities  of  their  helpless  charge.  To  assist  the  old 
women  in  rising  and  going  to  bed,  to  prepare  their  food,  to  keep 
the  room  clean,  and  perform  other  offices  of  charity  for  them  ab- 
sorbed nearly  all  their  time.  '  Gro  on,  my  dear  daughters,'  said 
the  cure,  '  the  work  is  Grod's,  and  He  will  bless  it :  the  charity 
of  the  faithful  will  supply  the  necessary  means.  You  must 
beg  from  door  to  door.'  Jeanne  was  the  first  to  go  forth  with 
her  basket,  into  which  crusts  of  bread,  scraps  of  meat,  fish,  and 
small  copper  coins  were  thrown  ;  and,  from  that  day  forth, '  the 
begging  Sisters,'  in  every  country  in  which  they  have  established 
their  institute,  have  been  well  received  by  people  of  all  religious 
denominations,  by  whose  charity  they  are  enabled  to  support, 
and  solace  the  declining  years  of  thousands  of  decent  poor  of 
both  sexes,  who,  but  for  them  would  starve,  or  be  inmates  of 
our  workhouses. 

Although  St.  Servan  was  the  first  house,  being  established  in 
1840,  the  mother  house  is  Rennes,  founded  in  1846.  The  con- 
gregation was  approved  of  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854.  The  rule  is 
that  of  Saint  Augustine,  with  constitutions  adapted  to  the  life 
of  the  Sisters. 
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There  are  twelve  houses  of  the  Little  Sisters  in  the  United 
Kingdom — eleven  in  Grreat  Britain,  and  one  in  Ireland.  The 
list  of  these  will  be  found  elsewhere.* 

If  any  of  my  readers  chance  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portobello  Eoad,  Netting  Hill,  they  will  be  well  repaid  by  a 
visit  to  the  fine  establishment  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
in  that  quarter.  Here  are  eighty  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  women,  all  over  sixty,  and  some  indeed  having  attained 
a  very  advanced  age,  ministered  to  and  supported  by  the 
willing  hands  and  kindly  hearts  of  the  Little  Sisters.  There 
are  two  main  divisions  of  the  house — that  of  the  men,  and  that 
of  the  women. 

In  the  first,  we  see  a  nimiber  of  comfortably  clad,  happy  old 
fellows,  in  the  several  rooms,  or  the  exercise  ground, — here  a 
group  at  cards,  with  a  circle  of  intent  lookers  on ;  here  a  knot 
of  graybeards,  gossipping  of  old  times  ;  here  quiet  spectacled 
readei^s  of  the  newspapers  or  some  entertaining  book ;  here  a 
venerable  patriarch,  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
gently  led  about  to  get  a  mouthful  of  the  siunmer  air.  Se- 
veral are  enjoying  their  pipes  ;  for  the  Sisters  contrive  some- 
how to  keep  them  supplied  with  tobacco,  in  moderate  quantity, 
and,  on  their  daily  quest,  are  considerately  handed,  by  good 
Christians,  odd  scraps  of  the  soothing  weed  for  the  comfort  of 
their  poor  old  clients. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here,  that  all  these  men  are  not  of  the 
poorest  class.  All,  no  doubt,  are  now  destitute.  But  time 
was,  when  some  of  them  held  good  positions  in  society.  For, 
in  this  uncertain  world,  positions  seemingly  impregnable  will 
sometimes  have  to  yield  to  the  pressm-e  of  a  great  commercial 
crisis,  and  as  we  advance  far  into  the  vale  of  life,  friends  and 
relatives  will  drop  ofiF  beside  us,  and  so  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  men,  who  once  seemed  secm-e  from  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
will  find  themselves  alone  and  penniless  in  their  declining 
years, 

*  Chapter  XXVU.,  Statistics  of  Convents. 
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The  women's  division  is  no  less  interesting  than  that  of  the 
men.  The  numbers  are  half  again  as  many.  Some  knit 
stockings,  and  otherwise  usefully  fill  up  their  time ;  some 
quietly  loll  in  their  easy  chairs  ;  all  or  nearly  all  enjoy  their 
dish  of  chat ;  and  some  few  of  them  address  us.  We  noticed 
a  few  extremely  aged.  These  are  looked  after  by  their 
companions.     All  appear  to  be  most  comfortably  clad. 

The  kitchen  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Here  are  the  crust 
drawers — tiroirs  a  croutes.  Some  of  the  broken  bread  is  laid 
by  in  one,  as  fit  only  to  be  thrown  into  the  soup.  In  another 
are  stale  loaves  and  pieces  of  loaves,  which  may  very  well  help 
out  the  breakfast.  The  meat  too  is  carefully  sorted,  some  for 
soup, — every  particle  of  the  nutritious  properties  being  ex- 
tracted by  a  powerful  boiler — and  some  for  a  savoury  stew. 
Choice  morsels  too  are  carefully  laid  aside — here  a  mutton 
chop,  and  here  a  portion  of  a  fowl — for  poor  old  delicate 
appetites.  Tea  leaves,  or  coffee  grounds,  ordinarily  thrown 
out,  are  thankfully  received  by  the  Sisters,  and,  by  an  inge- 
nious process  of  stewing,  made  marvellously  productive.  In 
fact,  their  devices  to  furnish  a  feast  from  slender  materials  are 
well  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  far-famed  expedients  of  Caleb 
Balderstone ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that,  in  results  ac- 
complished, the  good  nuns  are  immeasurably  more  successful 
than  was  the  sorely  perplexed  chef  of  Eavenswood. 

Everything  they  receive  is  turned  to  account ;  and  this,  in 
time,  becomes  well  known  throughout  the  circle  of  their 
rounds,  and  thrifty  housekeepers  will  say,  '  Do  not  throw  that 
into  the  dust  bin,  it  may  be  usefid  to  the  Little  Sisters.'  Thus, 
as  we  move  through  the  cleanly,  well-ventilated  dormitories,  we 
notice  the  patchwork  quilts  in  which  many  a  bit  and  scrap  of 
otherwise  useless  stuff,  or  cotton,  or  silk,  is  utilized  by  their 
nimble  fingers.  Old  clothes  too,  male  and  female,  are  wonder- 
fully refreshed,  and  turned,  and  remodelled  by  their  needles. 

Occasionally,  of  a  morning,  one  may  chance  to  see  their  cart 
or  van,  draw  up,  modestly  on  one  side,  near  one  of  our  great 
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London  hotels.  One  of  the  two  Sisters  on  the  driving  seat 
descends,  and  bearing  two  ample  tin  cans  under  her  capacious 
cloak,  disappears  within  the  hotel  portals.  She  soon  re-appears 
with  a  goodly  load  of  broken  Actuals,  remounts  the  cart,  and 
they  drive  off.  Most  gratifying  it  is,  that,  in  the  great  capital 
of  this  great  Protestant  country,  these  excellent  women  are  so 
well  received  and  so  generously  co-operated  with.  Yet,  they 
do  not  always  meet  with  the  reception  they  deserve.  Some- 
times it  will  happen,  though  rarely,  that  they  are  rudely 
treated  by  those  with  whose  perquisites  their  quest  appears  to 
interfere  ;  but  such  crosses  and  contradictions,  when  they  come, 
are  borne  by  the  Little  Sisters  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  have 
elected  this  lowly  and  laborious  state  of  life. 

The  fare  of  the  Sisters  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  poor, 
whose  servants  they  are.  They,  as  well  as  their  clients,  depend 
altogether  on  the  bits  and  scraps  of  their  daily  quest. 

The  visitor  to  any  of  their  houses  will  be  particularly  struck 
with  the  cheerful  happy  aspect  of  the  community.  One  of 
their  leading  rules  is,  that  they  endeavour  always  to  surround 
their  poor  with  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  following  handsome  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  the  institute  was  borne  by  a  Protestant 
witness^ : — 

We  have  to  speak  of  an  institution  which,  for  originality,  grandeur  of 
design,  and  self-sacrificing  Christian  devotedness,  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  any  of  the  far-famed  charities  of  wealthy  Protestant  England.  We 
aUude  to  the  convent  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  in  Park  Row,  Bristol. 

K  every  house  of  the  order  performs  tlje  same  amount  of  good 
as  the  one  we  visited  in  Bristol,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly  in  praise  of  the  institution  of  the  'Little  Sisters.*  In  the  convent 
we  found  no  fewer  than  forty  patients,  men  and  women,  all  aged,  and 
some  lamentably  infirm,  in  fact,  so  decrepit  as  to  be  almost  as  helpless 
as  new-born  infants.  Yet  with  unceasing  patience  and  kindness  are 
these  poor  creatures  ministered  to  by  these  ladies — and  we  use  the  word 


*  *  The  London  Eerie w.' 
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advisedly.  In  one  room  we  found  two  poor  women  seated,  who  did 
not  rise  to  receive  the  rev.  gentleman  Avho  so  kindly  accompanied  us. 
"We  enquired  of  one  the  reason,  and  found  that  both  were  paralyzed^ 
But  simply  tending  and  nursing  the  poor  creatures  under  their  care,  by 
no  means  comprises  the  whole  duty  of  the  '  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.' 
They  have  also  to  provide  them  with  food.  To  do  this  they  periodi- 
cally call  at  certain  private  houses  for  broken  victuals,  and  this 
Lazarus  fare  recooked,  and  well  cooked,  too,  into  the  bargain,  feeds 
both  the  patients  and  the  nineteen  sisters  conducting  the  establishment, 
proving  admirably  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  the  poor  might  be  fed 
from  the  waste  of  the  rich.  "We  were  much  gratified  by  hearing  that 
the  most  liberal  contributors  of  broken  victuals  are  Protestants,  many 
of  whom,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Sisters,  have 
given  with  great  liberality.  One  Protestant,  a  fishmonger,  frequently 
sends  the  whole  inmates  of  the  convent  a  dinner  of  fish. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FIRST     INSTITUTION     OF     NUNS.* 

L'exp^rience  prouve  que  les  soci^tea  purement  civiles  se  negligent,  et  les 
negligences  aper^ues  ne  produisent  que  des  inquietudes,  des  agitations,  des 
changemens  perpetuels  de  plans.  .  .  .  Mais  il  y  a  une  autre  espece  de 
societes  ou  tout  est  reduit  a  un  interet  commun,  et  ou  les  regies  sont  mieux 
observees  ;  ce  sont  les  societes  religieuses  ;  de  la  il  est  resulte  qu'elles  ont 
mieux  prospere  que  les  autres  dans  les  etablissemens  qu'elles  ont  entrepris. 
.  .  .  Sans  I'exactitude  a  suivre  une  regie,  les  plus  grandes  ressourcea 
sont  inefficaces,  leurs  effets  s'eparpillent,  et  ne  tendent  plus  au  bien  com- 
mun.— ^Deluc. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  we  read  of  men  anxious 
to  serve  Grod  with  greater  perfection,  retiring  into  solitvide,  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  prayer  and  manual  labour.  Thua 
was  it  with  Saint  Paul  '  the  first  hermit,'  ^  Saint  Antony,^  Saint 
Pachomius,^  and  other  solitaries,  who  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of 

^  A  nun  is  a  virgin,  or  a  widow,  consecrated  to  God  by  the  three  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  and  obliged  to  live  in  a  convent,  under  a 
certain  rule.  We  find  the  word  in  various  languages,  viz.,  Saxon,  nttnne ; 
German,  nonne ;  Dutch,  non  j  Danish,  nunne ;  Swedish,  nunna ;  French, 
nonnc. 

'  Saint  Paul, '  the  first  hermit,'  was  born  in  229,  and  died  in  342,  aged 
113.  He  spent  90  years  in  the  desert  in  Lower  Thebais  in  Egypt,  whither 
he  had  retired  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

^  Saint  Antony  was  born  at  Coma,  a  village  near  Heraclea  in  Upper 
Egypt,  in  251,  and  died  in  356,  being  105  years  old.  Having  sold  his 
goods,  and  distributed  the  amount  among  the  poor,  he  retired  into  solitude 
in  Lis  twenty-fifth  year.  He  is  considered  the  institutor  of  cenobitic  life,  or 
of  persons  living  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule.  His  rule  was  oral, 
not  written. 

*  Saint  Pachomius,  abbot,  was  bom  in  Upper  Thebais,  about  the  year 
292,  and  died  in  348.  He  was  the  first  who  drew  up  a  monastic  rule  in 
writing.  His  rule  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Saint  Jerome,  and  is  still 
extant. 
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Egypt,  and,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  lie  hidden  from  the 
world,  made  '  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose,'  and  shed  the 
light  of  holiness  far  and  wide.  Ere  long,  they  had  imitators  of 
the  other  sex.  The  monastic  life  commenced  in  Egypt  in  the 
third  century  ;  and  about  the  same  time  we  read  of  '  houses  of 
virgins.'  Thus,  when  Saint  Antony  retired  from  the  world, 
about  the  year  276,  as  we  learn  from  Saint  Athanasius,*  he 
placed  his  only  sister  in  a  house  of  virgins,  irapOivrnv ;  ^  and, 
further,  when  Antony  visited  her,  many  years  afterwards,  in 
her  old  age,  she  was,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  same  autho- 
rity, the  mistress  or  guide  of  other  virgins,  Ka0i]'yovfx,ein)v 
dWtov  TTopdsvcov.^ 

In  the  fourth  century.  Saint  Basil  ^  speaks  of  convents  of 
nuns  governed  by  a  mother  superior,  and  he  recommends  them 
to  fulfil  the  same  duties,  and  observe  the  same  practices  of 
devotion  as  the  monks.^  He  himself  established  several 
convents  of  men,  as  well  as  of  women.  One  of  the  latter, 
at  Pontus,  was  governed  by  his  sister  Macrina.  He  drew  up 
his  Ascetic  Works,  which  consist  of  his  Longer  and  Sliorter 
Rules  for  Cenobites,^  or  monks  living  in  community,  about  the 
year  362.  His  are  the  most  ancient  written  rules,  in  use,  for 
the  government  of  religious  communities.     Some  authorities 

'  Saint  Athanasius,  Patriarcli  of  Alexandria  and  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
was  born  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  290,  and  died  in  373.  He  ably  com- 
bated the  en'ors  of  Arianism  ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith  drew  down 
upon  him  many  years  of  persecution  aod  exile.  His  principal  works  are 
in  defence  of  the  doctiine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Creed  which  bears  his  name  contains  his  doc- 
trine ;  but  is  generally  considered  not  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him.  It 
is  ascribed  to  St.  Hilary,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  in  his  *  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.'  St.  Athau- 
asius's  Life  of  Saint  Antony  was  written  in  365. 

*  Opera,  vol.  ii.,  p.  796,  Benedictine  edition. 
»  lb.  p.  837. 

*  Saint  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Cnesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  was  born  in  329,  and  died  in  379. 

'  Serm.  Ascet.  Opera,  vol.  ii.,  p.  326. 

*  From  the  Greek,  kou-'c-,  common,  and  /i/ot  life. 
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are  of  opinion  that  the  actual  rule  of  Saint  Basil,  embodying 
his  constitutions,  was  written  after  his  time.  It  is,  at  present, 
the  rule  which  is  generally  followed  in  the  East. 

Saint  John  Chrysostom  ^  again  testifies,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, that  in  Egypt  the  congregations  of  virgins  were  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  houses  of  religious  men.  At  this  period, 
not  only  were  there  houses  of  virgins  and  widows  living  in 
common  and  leading  holy  lives,  but  there  were  several  women 
who  led  devout  retired  lives  in  the  houses  of  their  parents.  In 
time,  it  appeared  desirable,  and  was  recommended  by  the  clergy, 
that  all  women  who  desired  to  lead  such  lives  should  be  assembled 
in  convents,  and  live  under  an  uniform  rule. 

As  to  the  precise  period,  when  these  religious  began  to  make 
a  solemn  profession  of  virginity  and  to  receive  the  veil  and 
habit  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  we  cannot  speak  with  accu- 
racy. The  first  authenticated  instance  is  that  of  Saint  Marcel- 
lina,  who  received  the  habit  and  veil  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Liberius,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  on  Christmas  day  352, 
in  presence  of  a  great  number  of  people.  On  the  occasion,  the 
Pope  exhorted  her  to  love  only  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
chaste  spouse  of  her  soul,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  continual  absti- 
nence, mortification,  and  prayer,  behaving  in  the  church  with 
that  reverential  awe,  which  the  presence  of  God  should  always 
inspire.  His  Holiness  reminded  her  and  the  congregation  of  the 
example  set  by  a  pagan,  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who, 
during  some  ceremony  in  a  heathenish  temple,  suffered  a  piece 
of  melted  wax,  which  fell  on  his  hand,  to  bum  him  to  the 
bone  rather  than  disturb  the  religious  rit^s  which  were  being 
performed.  Saint  ]Marcellina,  however,  did  not  reside  in  a 
convent,  but  led  a  life  of  great  hoHness  and  mortification,  with 
another  virgin,  in  a  private  house. 

Of  religious  women  distinguished   by  their  veil  and  habit 

^  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  Archhishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Doctor  of 
the  Church,  was  bom  in  344,  and  died  in  407.  He  was  named  Chrysostom, 
('  golden-mouth,'  from  the  Greek),  on  accoimt  of  his  eloquence. 
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from  all  others  of  their  sex,  we  find  mention  made  by  Saint 
Jerome,'  Saint  Ambrose,^  Optatus  of  Milevium,^  and  other 
writers  of  the  period. 

Saint  Jerome  especially,  in  his  letters  and  sermons,  gives 
many  details  of  the  lives  of  these  holy  women,  several  of 
whom  were  under  his  spiritual  direction  in  Rome.  One  of  these 
was  Saint  Marcella,  whom  he  styles  '  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
ladies.'  Her  husband  died  seven  months  after  their  marriage  ; 
and  she  refused  the  suit  of  Cerealis  the  Consul,  uncle  to  Grallus 
Caesar,  and  entered  a  religious  life.  Another  was  Saint  Lea,  a 
widow,  honoured  by  the  Church  on  March  22.  She  presided 
over  a  community  of  virgins,  whom  she  taught  more  by  her 
edifying  example  than  by  words,  spending  whole  nights  in 
prayer.  Formerly,  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  many  slaves,  she  now  led  a  life  of  mortification, 
penance  and  humility,  acting  rather  as  the  servant  than  the 
superioress  of  the  Sisters  she  governed.  She  died  in  the  year 
384.  Saint  Jerome  eloquently  contrasts  her  holy  death  with 
that  of  the  Consul  Pretextatus,  a  heathen,  suddenly  carried  off 
about  the  same  time. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  religious  women 
mentioned  by  Saint  Jerome,  were  Saint  Paula,  and  her  daughter 
Saint  Eustochium.  Saint  Paula  was  born  on  May  5,  347.  She 
was  a  lady  of  most  illustrious  race,  numbering  among  her  an- 
cestors, on  the  mother's  side,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  and 
Paulus  ^milius,  and,  on  the  father's,  tracing  her  descent  from 
Agamemnon;  whilst  her  husband  Toxotius  derived  his  pedi- 
gree from  iEneas  and  lulus."*  In  her  thirty-second  year,  she 
lost  her  husband.  From  that  time  forward,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Saint  Marcella,  she  deveted  herself  altogetlier  to  a 

*  Saint  Jerome,  priest  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was  bom  in  842,  and  died 
in  420. 

^  Saint  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was  bom  in 
340,  and  died  in  397. 
2  Saint  Optatus,  bishop  of  Mileyium,  wrote  about  the  year  870. 

*  Sancti  Ilieron.  Epist.  27,  Ad  Eustochium. 
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religious   life.     She   spent  her   time  in  prayer,  fasting,  and 
works  of  mercy  to  the  poor. 

After  a  while,  she  visited  the  holy  places  in  Palestine.  She 
built  an  hospital  near  Bethlehem,  also  a  monastery  for  Saint 
Jerome  and  his  monks,  and  three  convents  for  religious  women, 
which  formed  but  one  house,  as  all  the  nuns  assisted  together, 
in  the  chapel,  to  recite  the  Di\'ine  office.  All  the  Sisters  were 
obliged  to  know  the  whole  psalter,  which  they  daily  sang,  ob- 
serWng  the  canonical  hours  of  prime,  tierce,  sext,  none,  vespers, 
complin,  and  matins  immediately  after  midnight.  They  lived 
most  austerely ;  they  made  all  their  own  clothes,  which  were  of 
the  coarsest  materials.  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium 
set  an  example  of  mortification,  humility,  and  sweetness  of 
manner  to  the  whole  community,  taking  on  themselves  the 
most  troublesome  and  menial  offices.  Eustochium  was  chosen 
abbess,  on  the  death  of  her  mother  in  404.  She  was  especially 
the  pupil  of  Saint  Jerome,  whose  treatise  on  Virginity,  addressed 
to  her  and  called  his  Letter  to  Eustochiimi,  was  composed  in  the 
year  383.' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  Saint  Augustine,^  after 
his  consecration  as  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  established  a 
community  of  nuns  there  ;  and  his  sister,  who  was  anxious  to 
devote  herself  to  the  service  of  God  in  her  widowhood,  was 
chosen  the  first  abbess.  On  her  death,  Felicitas,  the  oldest 
nun,  was  elected  her  successor ;  but,  some  members  of  the 
community  having  expressed  a  preference  for  another.  Saint 
Augustine  addressed  two  letters  to  Felicitas  and  all  the  nims, 
and  the  priest  Rusticus,  who  acted  as  their  spiritual  director. 
In  the  first  letter  he  exhorts  them  to  union,  regularity,  fasting, 
public  prayer,  holy  poverty,  and  obedience  to  their  abbess  and 

^  Epist.  22,  Ad  Eustochium,  de  custodia  virginitatis. 

^  Saint  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was 
bom  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia,  in  354.  He  was  consecrated  coadjutor  bishop 
of  Hippo  in  December  395,  and  succeeded  to  that  see  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  430.  He  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church. 
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director.  In  the  second,  he  gives  them  a  written  rule.  This 
rule,  written  in  423,  is  adopted,  with  some  additions,  by  the 
Austin  Friars  or  Hermits,  and  the  Canons  Eegular,  as  well  as 
by  the  Augustinian  nuns,  and  a  great  many  other  orders  and 
congregations  of  religious  men  and  women. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  monastic  life  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  East,  by  Saint  Antony,  Saint  Pachomius,  Saint 
Basil,  and  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Benedict,'  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  solitude,  wrote  his  rule  for  the  monastery  which 
he  had  founded  on  Monte  Cassino,  between  Eome  and  Naples. 
This  rule  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Grreat,  in  595  ; 
and,  being  less  austere  than  those  followed  in  Eastern  countries, 
it  was  considered  suitable  for  the  West ;  and  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  ;  especially  in  England.^  It  is  the  basis  of 
many  of  the  particular  rules,  since  formed  in  the  Western  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  world.  Its  essential  principles  are  silence, 
solitude,  prayer,  humility,  and  obedience. 

A  monastic  rule  is  defined  as  a  collection  of  laws  and  consti- 
tutions, according  to  which  the  religious  of  a  house  or  order  are 
obliged  to  live,  and  which  they  have  made  a  vow  of  observing. 
All  the  monastic  rides  require  to  be  approved  of  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical superiors,  and  even  by  the  Holy  See,  to  impose  an  obliga- 
tion of  conscience  on  religious.^  When  a  religious  cannot  bear 
the  austerity  of  his  rule,  he  is  obliged  to  demand  a  dispensation 
from  his  superiors,  or  permission  from  the  Holy  See  to  enter  a 
more  mitigated  order.*  . 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  altliough  several  communi- 
ties followed  a  common  rule,  whether  that  of  Saint  Basil,  Saint 
Augustine,  or  some  other  holy  priest  or  bishop,  each  convent 
was  governed  altogether  by  its  own  mother  superior ;  for  it  was 

'  Saint  Benedict,  Abbot,  was  born  at  Norcia  in  Italy,  about  the  year 
480.    He  founded  his  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  529.     He  died  in  543. 

'  See  Appendix  XVII.  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  Conversion  of 
England. 

'  '  Dictionnaire  do  Th^ologie,'  par  I'Abbd  Bergior,  t.  vii.,  p.  122. 

*  Ibid. 
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only  in  later  times,  with  the  increased  facilities  of  inter-com- 
munication, that  the  principle  of  all  the  houses  of  a  particular 
order  being  directed  by  a  generalate  could  be  introduced.^ 

We  have  seen  that,  at  first,  those  who  embraced  the  religious 
life  had  no  other  design  than  to  serve  Grod  with  greater  per- 
fection, and  to  sanctify  themselves  by  prayer,  silence,  work, 
mortification,  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  charity.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  religious  orders  of  both  men  and  women.  But 
in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  necessities  of  mankind  required  it, 
a  combination  of  the  active  and  contemplative  life  was  intro- 
duced, and  several  religioiis  congregations'  were  established  : 
and  thus,  besides  the  praise  of  God,  and  the  sanctification  of 
their  own  souls,  all  the  offices  of  Christian  charity  are  now  dis- 
charged, and  every  necessity  of  mankind  is  ministered  to,  by 
these  devoted  daughters  of  religion. 

Nearly  all  the  ancient  orders,  too,  adapting  themselves  to  the 
age,  now  undertake  active  duties,  chiefly  the  education  of 
youth,  in  these  and  other  countries. 

Nevertheless,  the  functions  for  which  they  were  originally 
instituted — the  continuous  praise  of  God  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  through  the  silent  vigils  of  the  night — are  not  on  this  ac- 
count neglected.  All  nuns  recite  the  Divine  office  ;  and,  in  most 
orders,  the  Sisters  assemble  in  choir  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
would  in  all,  if  not  prevented  by  their  extern  works  of  charity. 
All  Christian  communions  believe  in  the  obligation  and  efficacy  of 
prayer — the  lifting  up  of  the  heart  to  God,  to  bless  Him^  praise 
Him,  and  thank  Him  for  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  us,  to  beg 
forgiveness  of  our  offences,  and  to  implore  the  graces  and  bless- 
ings we  stand  in  need  of.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  much  of 
this  may  be  neglected  ;  but,  let  adversity  darken  the  horizon, 
let  serious  illness  or  death  invade  our  homes,  it  is  then  that  we 
turn  instinctively  to  the  great  and  omnipotent  disposer  of  human 

^  The  first  instance  is  that  of  the  order  of  Cluni,  referred  to  further  on. 
*  The  difference  between  religious  orders  and  congregations  has  been 
already  explained.     Vide  supra,  p.  43. 
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events,  and  pray  with  an  intensity  of  fervour,  and  earnestness 
of  devotion,  which,  coming  naturally  from  the  heart,  are  per- 
haps the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  And  yet  there  are  men,  who,  uttering 
not  one  word  of  censure  against  those  whose  lives  are  an  un- 
ceasing round  of  dissipation,  and  who  seldom  or  never  pray, 
loudly  inveigh  against  the  contemplative  orders,  and  object  to 
nuns  leading  lives  of  '  barren  holiness  !'  Have  they  not  read, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  how  the  tide  of  battle  was  turned,  not 
by  the  prowess  of  the  men  engaged,  or  the  genius  of  their 
leaders,  but  by  the  intercession  of  the  patriarch  who  prayed, 
with  his  arms  uplifted,  on  the  mountain  ? 

In  an  age  of  infidelity,  and  sin,  and  worldliness,  it  is  well 
that  there  should  be  those,  who  are  constantly  employed  in 
praising  God,  and  praying  to  Him,  not  for  themselves  alone, 
but  for  all  mankind,  of  every  creed,  and  every  clime ;  for  all 
are  His  creatures.   We  are  but  too  apt  to  overlook  the  necessity 
of  intercessory  prayer.    We  become  familiar  with,  and  therefore 
cease  to  tremble  at  the  revelations  of  our  divorce  courts,  and 
other  indications  of  revolting  crime,  that,  now  and  then,  come 
to  the  surface.     And  yet  we  have  read  in  Holy  Writ  of  how  a 
city  immersed  in  sin  and  doomed  to  immediate  destruction 
would  have  been  spared  if  ten  just  men  could- be  found  dwell- 
ing within  its  precincts.^     It  may  be  that  fire  from  heaven  does 
not  fall  on  earth  now,  as  of  old ;  but  wars  and  famines,  and 
pestilence,  at  any  time,  may  come  upon  us.     Therefore  we 
cannot  too  highly  value,  too  carefully  guard  and  cherish,  those 
whose  whole  lives,  whose  every  thought  and  word,  and  action, 
are  one  unbroken  propitiatory  offering,  and  intercessory  prayer 
in  our  behalf ;  and  we  may  well  address  them  in  the  words  of 
the  Laureate : — 

Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
liise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 


*  Genesis,  chapter  xviii. 
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CHAPTEE  XXrV^ 

THE    ANCIENT   JIELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

Virtue  and  knowledge  are  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches  j  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend  : 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  man  a  god. 

Shakespeake. 

As  the  history  of  each  of  the  ancient  orders  of  religious  women 
extends  over  many  centuries,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
corresponding  order  of  religious  men,  which  should  therefore  be 
treated  of  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  details  thereof  in  a  necessarily  limited  work  such  as  this. 
It  is  indispensable  however  that  I  should  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  institution  of  each  of  the  religious  orders,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  present  state  of  the  ancient  orders  of 
nuns  in  these  coimtries,  and  of  the  works  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

The  religious  orders  are  generally  grouped  into  four  great 
divisions — the  Mojtks,  ranging  from  the  fourth  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  Canons  Kegular,  who  follow  the  rule 
of  Saint  Augustine ;  the  Friars,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
orders  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  Clerks  Eegular,  such  as  the  Jesuits,  Barnabites, 
Clerks  of  Somascha,  Theatins,  and  others,  instituted  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Lazarists  or  Fathers 
of  the  iSlission,  the  Oratorians,  Italian  and  French,  the  Eudistes 
and  the  Sulpiciens,  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  religious  orders, 
but  secular  priests  living  in  community,  and  following  a  certain 
rule. 
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To  the  first  three  groups,  correspond  the  ancient  orders  of 
women  ;  and  to  the  fourth  and  such  communities  as  the 
Lazarists  and  others  just  mentioned,  may  be  compared  the 
various  congregations  of  nuns  of  later  times. 

In  the  first  group — the  Monks,^  properly  so  called — we 
have : — 

The  order  of  Saint  Basil,  founded  by  him,  in  Cappadocia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  the  year  362.  His  rule  has  been  already 
referred  to.^ 

The  Benedictine  order,  founded  by  Saint  Benedict,  in  Italy, 
in  529.  His  rule,  already  described,'  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Grreat  in  595.  The  Benedictine  habit  is  a  loose 
gown  of  black  stuff  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  with  a  cowl  or 
hood  of  the  same,  and  a  scapular.  Under  this,  is  another  habit 
of  white  flannel.  From  their  habit,  the  Benedictines  were 
sometimes  called  black  monks.  Writers  of  all  creeds  are  loud 
in  their  praise  of  the  services  of  this  great  order,  which  has, 
now  for  over  twelve  centuries,  in  its  various  developments  of 
Benedictines,  Cluniacs,  Cistercians,  Maurists,  and  other  off- 
shoots, effected  so  much  for  learning  and  Christian  civilization. 
This  order  flourished  especially  in  England.  Its  introduction 
into  the  country  is  by  some  ascribed  to  as  early  a  period  as 
596.''  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster was  founded  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  in  616. 
From  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  the  suppression  of  reli- 
gious houses,  all  the  cathedral  priories,  except  Carlisle,  and 
most  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  England  were  Benedictine. 

The  Cluniacs,  a  modification  of  the  Benedictine  order,  with 
increased  austerity,  founded  by  Saint  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni  in 
the  province  of  Burgundy,  in  927.     The  habit  is  the  same  as 

*  Monk,  from  the  Greek  /xovax^',  ftoroc,  alone,  solitary.  In  the  com- 
mencement they  were  solitaries,  each  dwelling  in  his  own  hermitage.  Saint 
Antony  was  the  first  to  assemble  them  in  monasteries,  in  Egypt,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  when  they  were  governed  by  abbots,  and 
Jived  by  rule. 

3  Supra,  p.  284.  '  Supra,  p.  288.  *  See  Appendix  XVII. 
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that  of  the  Benedictines.  Saint  Odo's  reform  was  embraced 
by  a  great  number  of  religious ;  several  new  monasteries  were 
founded  ;  and  these,  and  all  ancient  houses  adopting  the  rule, 
were  placed  under  the  government  of  the  Abbot  of  Cluni,  who 
was  himself  taken  directly  imder  the  protection  of  the  Pope, 
and  made  independent  of  the  bishops.  Thus,  the  first  instance 
of  a  number  of  religious  houses,  united  under  a  chief,  or  gene- 
ral, immediately  subject  to  the  Pope,  and  constituting  one 
body  or  a  religious  order,  is  that  of  the  monks  of  Cluni.  This 
order  became  widely  extended,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  numbered  over  two  thousand  houses  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Spain,  and  the  East.  It  was 
introduced  into  England,  in  1077,  where  it  had  twenty-seven 
priories  and  cells. 

The  order  of  Calmaldoli,  uniting  the  eenobitic  and  eremiti- 
cal life,  and  austerely  modifying  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict, 
foimded  by  Saint  Eomuald,  Abbot  of  Calmaldoli,  near  Arezzo 
in  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1009. 

The  order  of  Vallis  Umbrosa,  founded  in  the  valley  of  that 
name,  in  the  diocese  of  Plesoli,  in  Tuscany,  by  Saint  John 
Gualbert,  Abbot,  in  1070  ;  following  the  primitive  austere  rule 
of  Saint  Benedict,  with  some  new  constitutions  added. 

The  order  of  the  Carthusians,  founded  by  Saint  Bnmo,  in 
the  desert  of  Chartreuse,  ten  miles  north  of  Grenoble,  in  the 
year  1085.  This  is  the  most  austere  of  all  the  religious  orders. 
*  The  Carthusians,'  says  Voltaire,  '  entirely  consecrate  their  time 
to  fasting,  silence,  solitude  and  prayer ;  perfectly  quiet  in  the 
midst  of  a  tumultuous  world,  the  noise  of  which  scarcely  ever 
reaches  their  ears ;  knowing  their  respective  sovereigns  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  prayers  in  which  their  names  are  in- 
serted.' The  rule,  which  is  original,  adopts  some  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  Saint  Benedict.  It  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  in  1174.  All  the  convents  of  the  order  are  called  Chartreuses. 
The  Charter  House,  in  London,  formerly  a  Carthusian  monas- 
tery, is  a  corruption  of  the  word.     The  order  was  introduced 
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into  England  about  the  year  1181,  the  number  of  its  houses  in 
the  countiy  being  nine. 

The  Cistercians,  or  Bernardines,  another  branch  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, founded  by  Saint  Eobert,  Abbot  of  Molesme,  in  the 
forest  of  Cistercium,  or  Citeaux,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Dijon,  in  the  year  1098.  This  order 
observes  the  Benedictine  rule  in  its  primitive  austerity.  The 
third  abbot  of  Citeaux,  Saint  Stephen  Harding,  an  English- 
man of  high  family  and  large  estate,  greatly  extended  the 
order.  He  gave  it  a  rule,  in  which  he  made  some  additions  to 
the  constitutions  of  Saint  Benedict,  called  Charitatis  Chartae, 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  in  1107.  In  the  year  1113, 
Saint  Stephen  received,  as  a  novice,  the  great  Saint  Bernard, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Cistercians,  and  afterwards  abbot  of 
Clairvaux.  Bernard  was  accompanied  by  thirty  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  including  his  four  brothers,  who  all  received 
the  religious  habit  at  the  same  time.  The  most  austere 
reformation  of  the  order  is  that  of  La  Trappe,  a  monastery 
situated  in  Le  Perche,  on  the  confines  of  Normandy,  founded 
in  1140,  by  Kotrou,  Comte  du  Perche.  This  reformation  was 
instituted,  in  1664,  by  the  celebrated  John  le  Bouthillier  de 
Eance.  The  monks  observe  perpetual  silence,  never  even 
looking  at  strangers,  who  may  visit  the  abbey.  They  never 
write  to  their  friends  after  their  profession.  When  the  parent 
of  one  of  the  monks  dies,  the  abbot  merely  notifies  the  fact 
generally  to  the  community,  without  mentioning  the  name, 
and  asks  their  joint  prayers  for  the  deceased.  They  are  com- 
pletely dead  to  the  world.  No  doubt,  some  of  my  readers  have 
visited  the  Irish  Trappist  abbey  of  Mount  Melleray,  near  Cap- 
poquin,  and  must  have  been  struck  with  the  air  of  mortifica- 
tion and  devotion  of  the  inmates.  Here,  the  monks  teach 
a  large  primary  school ;  and  receive  the  clergy  and  laity  who 
desire  to  make  spiritual  retreats.  Before  the  dissolution,  the 
Cistercians  had  eighty-five  houses  in  England,  the  order  having 
been  introduced  in  the  year  1128. 
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The  order  of  Fontevrault,  founded  in  the  year  1099,  by 
Saint  Eobert  of  Arbrissel,  in  the  great  monastery  of  Fontev- 
rault, in  Poitou.  It  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  with 
strict  enclosure,  perpetual  silence,  and  total  abstinence  from 
flesh  meat,  even  in  time  of  sickness.  It  was  composed  of 
monks  and  nuns,  and  was  governed  by  an  abbess  in  chief,  who 
nominated  the  abbots  of  the  houses  of  men.  The  first  abbess 
was  Herlande  of  Champagne,  a  near  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Brittany.  Among  her  successors  in  the  office,  were  fourteen 
princesses,  of  whom  five  were  of  the  royal  family  of  Bourbon. 
This  was  a  most  flourishing  order.  It  was  taken  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  by  Pope  Pascal  II.,  in  1106. 

The  order  of  Grrandmont,  so  named  from  a  desert  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limoges,  founded  by  Saint  Stephen,  Abbot, 
about  1120.  The  rule,  drawn  up  by  the  founder,  and  approved 
of  by  Urban  III.,  in  1186,  prescribes  strict  poverty,  obedience, 
and  the  most  rigorous  fasts.  It  was  mitigated  by  Innocent  IV., 
in  1247,  and  again  by  Clement  V.,  in  1309.  In  the  introduc- 
tion. Saint  Stephen  reminds  his  followers,  that  '  the  Gospel  is 
the  rule  of  rules,  and  the  origin  of  all  monastic  rules,  which 
are  but  streams  derived  from  this  source,  where  all  means  of 
arriving  at  Christian  perfection  are  pointed  out.'  The  habit  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Benedictines.  This  order  had  three 
houses  in  England. 

The  order  of  Celestines,  founded  at  Moimt  Magella,  near 
Perugia,  by  Saint  Peter  Celestine,  afterwjirds  Pope,  in  1274. 
The  monks  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  in  its  primitive 
austerity. 

The  second  group  is  that  of  the  Canons  Regular,^  who  live 
in  community,  take  vows,  and  follow  a  rule  embodying  the 
greater  part  of  the  constitutions  of  Saint  Augustine.  Their 
discipline  is  less  rigid  than  that  of  the  monks.     Their  habit 

'  Regular,  from  the  Latin  reguia,  a  rule.  The  regular  clergy,  living  by 
rule,  are  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  pai-ochial  clergy,  who  are 
called  secular,  from  the  Latin  sectilum,  the  world. 
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is  a  long  black  cassock,  and  a  white  rochet,  and  over  that  a 
black  cloak  and  hood.  The  monks  were  always  shaved  ;  but 
these  canons  wore  beards,  and  caps  on  their  heads.  There  are 
communities  of  women  of  the  same  institute  called  canonesses. 
Of  both,  there  were  in  England  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
houses  before  the  dissolution,  and  several  in  Ireland. 

They  comprise : — 

The  order  of  Premonstratensians,  founded  by  Saint  Nor- 
bert,  in  the  valley  of  Premontre,  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  in 
the  department  of  Aisne,  in  1121.  The  founder  gave  them  the 
rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  in  its  primitive  austerity.  They  wear 
a  white  cassock  and  rochet,  a  long  white  cloak  and  a  white  cap. 
They  were  called  White  Canons  in  England,  where  they  had 
thirty-five  houses  before  the  suppression,  having  been  introduced 
in  1140. 

The  Grilbertines,  founded  by  Saint  Gilbert,  an  Englishman, 
at  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1150,  and  approved  of  by 
Pope  Eugenius  III.  It  was  an  order  for  nuns  as  well  as  monks. 
The  nuns  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict ;  and  the  monks, 
that  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  Saint  Augustine.  The  founder 
had  always  at  table  a  dish,  on  which  he  put  the  best  of  what- 
ever was  served  up.  It  was  called  '  the  plate  of  the  Lord  Jesus,' 
and  was  given  to  the  poor. 

The  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  origi- 
nally called  Hospitallers,  founded  in  1043,  by  certain  Italian 
merchants,  trading  in  the  Levant,  who,  in  consideration  of  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute,  were  allowed  by  the  Caliph  of  the 
Saracens  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  for  themselves  and  pil- 
grims, visiting  the  holy  places.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon,  in  1099,  they  became  a  Military 
order  of  Knights,  wearing  a  white  cross  or  star,  with  eight 
points.  Besides  the  ordinary  three  vows,  they  took  a  fourth,  to 
defend  pilgrims  from  the  insults  and  attacks  of  the  Saracens. 
They  built  a  church  dedicated  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist  in 
Jerusalem,  also  an  hospital  for  sick  pilgrims.     Whence  their 
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name.  Saladin  having  re-conquered  Jerusalem  in  1187,  thus 
terminating  the  rule  of  the  Latin  Kings,  which  had  lasted 
eighty-nine  years,  the  knights  retired  to  Acre,  hut  were  driven 
thence  by  the  Saracens  in  1291.  On  this  they  settled  in 
Cyprus,  until  1310,  when  they  took  Ehodes  from  the  Saracens. 
They  were  driven  out  of  Ehodes  by  Solyman  II.,  in  1522,  after 
a  gallant  defence  ;  and  were  given  the  island  of  Malta  by  Charles 
v.,  in  1530.  The  Knights  of  Malta  were  obliged  to  prove  that 
they  were  of  noble  descent  for  four  generations  both  by  the 
father's  and  mother's  side,  and  to  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty 
crowns  in  gold  into  the  treasury  of  the  order.  They  consti- 
tuted the  first  class,  and  from  their  number  was  chosen  the 
Grand  Master,  elected  by  the  whole  body.  The  second  class 
were  the  priests,  immediately  under  the  Bishop  of  Malta  and 
the  prior  of  the  conventual  church  of  Saint  John.  The  third 
class  were  the  servaTis  d'armes,  or  fighting  squires,  also  of 
noble  birth.  Formerly  the  order  had  seven  nations,  or  lan- 
guages, namely,  France,  Provence,  Auvergne,  Italy,  Grermany, 
Aragon,  and  England.  The  English  division,  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  was  replaced  by  the  Anglo-Bavarian.  Each 
nation  had  several  grand  priories,  and  each  priory  several 
commanderies.  This  order  rendered  good  and  gallant  service 
in  former  times,  in  keeping  the  Saracens  in  check  and  protect- 
ing and  defending  Christian  populations,  and  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

With  similar  objects  were  the  Knights  Templar  instituted, 
by  seven  gentlemen  at  Jerusalem  in  1118.  They  derived  their 
name  from  the  house  given  them  by  Baldwin  II.,  which  stood 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Solomon.  By  per- 
mission of  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  they  wore  a  red  cross  on  their 
white  cloaks.  This  became  a  most  powerful  and  wealthy  order. 
For  abuses,  and  alleged  treason  and  conspiracies  with  the 
infidels,  the  order  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the 
general  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1312. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem  were  in- 
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stituted  by  certain  Grerman  gentlemen  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  for 
the  same  objects  as  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars,  and  were 
approved  of  by  Pope  Celestine  III.,  in  1192. 

These  military  orders  observe  a  rule  founded  on  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Canons  Kegular  of  Saint  Augustine. 

The  order  of  Trinitarians,  foimded  by  Saint  John  of  Matha 
and  Saint  Felix  of  Valois,  in  1198.  The  object  of  this  order 
was  the  redemption  of  Christians  in  slavery  under  the  Moors.' 
The  rule  is  that  of  the  Canons  Eegular  of  Saint  Augustine. 

The  order  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy  for  the  Eedemption 
of  Captives,  founded  by  Saint  Peter  Nolasco,  in  1223.^  The 
rule  is  that  of  Saint  Augustine. 

The  third  group  is  that  of  the  Friars,  Freres,  Frati,  Bro- 
thers, or  religious  mendicants,  comprising  the  orders  founded 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

These  are  : — • 

The  Carmelites,  who  received  their  rule  from  Albert,  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  in  1209.^ 

The  Franciscans,  or  Friars  Minor,  founded  by  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisium,  in  1 209.  This  order  was,  in  time,  subdivided  into 
Conventuals,  and  Observantins,  or  Friars  of  the  Eegular  Obser- 
vance— the  former  living  in  great  convents,  and,  with  the  leave  of 
their  generals  and  the  Popes,  mitigating  their  rule,  by  admitting 
rents  and  foundations,  and  the  latter  dwelling  in  hermitages  or 
in  very  poor  houses.  The  principal  Observantins  are,  those  esta- 
blished by  Saint  Bernardin  of  Sienna,  in  1419  ;  the  French  Obser- 
vantins, called  Cordeliers,  from  the  cord  they  wear  round  the 
waist ;  the  EecoUects,  or  Grrey  Friars,  established  by  F.  John  of 
Guadalupe,  in  Spain,  in  1 500  ;  the  Capuchins,  by  F.  Matthew  de 
Baschi,  in  Tuscany,  in  1525 — now  quite  a  distinct  order;  the  bare- 
footed Franciscans  of  Strictest  Observance,  instituted  by  Saint 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  in  1555.  The  Conventuals  and  Observantins 
constitute  the  First  Order  of  Saint  Francis.    The  second  Order 

*  See  Appendix  XIII.  *  See  Appendix  XIV. 

^  The  Carmelites  are  treated  of  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 
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of  Saint  Francis  is  that  of  the  nuns  called  Poor  Clares,  which 
will  be  described  further  on.  The  third  Order,  or  Tertiaries, 
was  originally  instituted  by  Saint  Francis,  for  lay  people  of 
both  sexes,  married  or  single,  living  in  the  world,  who  wish  to 
lead  pious  lives,  under  certain  rules,  which  do  not  bind  under 
sin,  and  which  are  compatible  with  their  secular  duties.  Lay 
associations  of  this  kind  are  attached  also  to  the  Orders  of  the 
Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Austin  Friars,  Servites,  and  Minims. 
In  the  course  of  time,  several  of  these  lay  Tertiaries,  of  both 
sexes,  formed  themselves  into  religious  congregations,  living 
in  community  and  binding  themselves  by  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  They  combine  the  active 
and  contemplative  life,  and  occupy  themselves  in  extern  works 
of  charity.  Thus,  to  the  several  orders,  above  mentioned,  there 
are  attached  religious,  as  well  as  lay,  Tertiaries.  Such  is  the 
congregation  of  Dominican  nuns,  extensively  established,  in 
our  day,  by  ]\Iother  Margaret  in  England.^  The  Franciscan 
habit  is  of  coarse  brown  cloth,'  with  a  cowl  of  the  same,  and  a 
cord  as  a  girdle.  Over  this,  is  a  cloak  when  they  go  out. 
They  first  came  to  England  in  1224,  and  had  several  houses 
there,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  at  the  dissolution. 

The  Dominicans,  or  religious  order  of  Friars  Preachers,  founded 
by  Saint  Dominic  in  1215.  His  first  convent  was  at  Toulouse. 
The  order  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  the  Late- 
ran  Council,  a.d.  1215,  and  its  constitutions  were  confirmed  by 
Honorius  III.,  on  December  26,  1216.  The  rule  is  based  on 
that  of  Saint  Augustine.  At  first  the  habit  was  that  of  the 
Canons  Eegular  of  Saint  Augustine  ;  but,  about  the  year  1219,  it 
was  changed  to  a  white  cassock  and  hood,  over  which,  when  they 
go  abroad,  is  worn  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  They  first  came  to 
England  in  1221,  their  first  house  being  at  Oxford.     At  the 

'  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  interesting  *  Life  of  Mother  Margaret,  Foun- 
dress of  the  English  Congregation  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna,  of  the 
Third  Order  of  Saint  Dominic,'  by  her  religious  children.  London,  Long- 
mans, 1869. 

The  Recollects  or  Spanish  Franciscans  wore  a  grey  habit. 
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dissolution,  there  were  forty-three  houses  in  England,  and 
several  in  Ireland. 

The  Austin  Friars,  or  Hermits.  This  institute,  which  ex- 
isted extensively  in  Africa,  following  the  rule  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine, was  dispersed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  was,  however,  re-established  in  Europe ;  and  its 
scattered  congregations  were  united  in  one  religious  order, 
under  their  general,  Lanfranc,  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256. 
Its  present  rule  was  drawn  up  in  1287.  The  Eeformed  Austin 
Friars,  discalceated  or  barefooted,  and  practising  great  austeri- 
ties, were  instituted  by  Father  Thomas  of  Jesus,  in  Portugal, 
in  1532.  There  were  thirty-two  houses  of  Austin  Friars  in 
England,  at  the  dissolution,  under  Henry  VIII. 

With  this  order  may  be  grouped  the  Hermits  of  Saint  Jerome, 
instituted  by  Saint  Peter  of  Pisa,  in  1355.  They  follow  the 
rule  of  Saint  Augustine. 

The  Servites,  so  called  because  they  profess  to  be  Servants  of 
God,  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This 
order  was  instituted  by  seven  wealthy  Florentine  merchants, 
who  renounced  the  world,  in  the  year  1223,  and  retired  to 
Mount  Sennario,  thirty  miles  from  Florence,  there  to  lead  lives 
of  prayer  and  mortification.  They  adopted  the  rule  of  Saint 
Augustine.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  they  were  joined  by 
Saint  Philip  Beniti,  or  Benizi,  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of 
that  name  in  Florence  ;  and  through  him  the  order  was  greatly 
amplified  and  extended.  Of  this,  as  of  the  Franciscan  and 
other  mendicant  orders,  there  are  three  distinct  subdivisions — 
the  first  order,  of  men  ;  the  second,  of  nuns  ;  and  the  third,  of 
Tertiaries.  The  nuns  of  the  third  order  are  called  Mantellatae, 
from  a  habit  with  short  sleeves,  which  they  wear,  as  suitable  to 
their  work  of  serving  the  sick.  Saint  Juliana  Falconieri  was 
an  illustrious  member  of  the  third  order,  of  which  she  was  the 
first  prioress.  A  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  Italy, 
and  delicately  nurtured,  she  devoted  herself,  for  fifty  years,  to 
the    nursing  of  the   sick    poor,  especially  those    afflicted    by 
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scorbutic  ulcers,  leprosy,  and  other  loathsome  diseases.     She 
died  in  1340,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

The  Minims,  founded  by  Saint  Francis  of  Paula,  in  Calabria, 
in  1436.  They  are  Franciscan  Hermits,  who  follow  a  rule  of 
great  austerity,  based  on  humility,  penance,  and  charity.  The 
founder  begged  of  the  Pope  that  his  order  might  be  called 
Minimi,  that  is,  '  the  least  in  the  house  of  God.'  • 

The  several  orders  in  this  group  are  the  mendicant  orders, 
or  begging  friars,  depending  mainly  for  subsistence  on  the 
alms  of  the  faithful. 

The  fourth  group  is  that  of  the  Clerks  KEauLAB,  clergymen 
living  by  rule,  and  taking  vows. 
These  comprise  :—  - 

The  Theatins,  founded,  in  1524,  by  Saint  Cajetan  of  Thienna, 
and  Jolm  Peter  Caraffa,  Archbishop  of  Theate,  afterwards  Pope 
Paul  IV.  The  order  was  named  after  Caraffa's  diocese  of 
Theate,  the  archbishop  having  been  chosen  first  general  of  the 
order.  The  object  of  the  institute  was  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
holiness  in  the  clergy,  and  people. 

The  Clerks  Eegular  of  Somascha,  founded  by  Saint  Jerom 
.Emiliani  in  1530,  at  Somascha,  between  Bergamo  and  Milan. 
This  congregation  was  declared  a  religious  order  by  Paul  III. 
in  1540.  It  follows  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  Its  chief 
object  is  the  training  of  young  clergymen,  and  the  instruction 
of  youth. 

The  Clerks  Eegular  of  Saint  Paul,  founded  in  1533,  and 
called  Barnabites,  from  their  convent  of  Saint  Barnabas  at 
Milan. 

The  Clerks  Eegular  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  the  Jesuits, 
instituted  by  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  1540. 
The  Clerks  Eegular,  Minors,  instituted  in  1588. 
The  Clerks  Eegular,  Assisting  the  Sick,  founded  in  1591. 
They  wear  a  red  cross  on  their  cassocks,  and  are  thence  called 
Cross-bearers. 

The  Clerks  Eegular  of  the  Schola  Pia,  for  the  education  of 
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youth,  founded  by  F.  Joseph  Cazalana,  in  1617  ;  erected  into  a 
religious  order  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621. 

The  Clerks  Eegular  of  the  Mother  of  God  instituted  at 
Lucca  in  1628. 

The  life  of  the  Clerks  Eegular  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Canons  Regular ;  save  that  the  former  are  exempt  from  the 
silence,  night-lv^atchings,  and  fasts  of  the  latter. 

The  Oratorians  founded  in  Italy  by  Saint  Philip  Neri  in 
1564,  the  French  Oratorians  instituted  by  Cardinal  de  Berulle 
in  1611,  the  Lazarists,  or  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  established 
by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1625,  the  Eudistes,  instituted  by 
P^re  Eudes  at  Caen  in  1643,  as  well  as  the  Sulpiciens  founded 
by  M.  Olier  in  Paris  in  1642,  although  in  many  respects 
resembling  the  Clerks  Eegular,  are  not,  like  them,  religious 
orders,  but  simply  congregations  of  secular  priests  living  in 
community  and  following  a  rule. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  religious  orders  of 
men.  Formerly,  they  nearly  all  had  flourishing  houses  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  as  is  universally  admitted, 
effected  much  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  learning 
and  piety.  They  further  ministered  largely  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  all  classes,  and  the  corporal  necessities  of  the  sick  and 
destitute  ;  and  there  are  many  persons  at  the  present  day,  who, 
although  no  friends  to  monastic  institutions,  hesitate  not  to 
express  their  preference  for  the  Christian  system  of  material 
relief  afforded,  with  cordial  kindness,  to  all  comers,  at  the  doors 
of  the  monasteries,  to  the  mechanical,  cumbrous,  and  costly 
plan  of  the  Poor  Laws  instituted  by  Elizabeth.  However,  in 
viewing  this  question  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  vastly 
increased  population  of  the  country  in  our  day. 

There  is  much  that  is  suggestive,  and  in  no  small  degree 
interesting,  in  the  traces  which  still  exist  of  those  venerable 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  in  the 
capital,  they  not  unfrequently  may  be  recognized  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  streets  and  several  districts.     Thus,  in  the  centre 
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of  London,  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  commercial  emporium 
in  the  world,  close  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Royal 
Exchange,  is  a  cluster  of  counting-houses,  densely  packed  with 
bustling  men  of  business.  Here,  once  stood,  in  comparative 
solitude,  the  house  of  '  Austin  Friars,'  founded  by  Humphrey 
Bohun,  Eari  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  in  the  year  1243. 

Again,  the  district  of  the  iVIinories  takes  its  name  from  the 
Poor  Clares  or  Minoresses,  who  were  introduced  into  England 
in  1293  by  Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  her  husband 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster  Leicester  and  Derby,  son  of  Henry 
III.,  and  established  without  Aldgate,  their  first  house  in 
England. 

The  Temple,  containing  the  principal  inns  of  court,  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Knights  Templar,  who  removed  thither  from 
Holbom  in  1184;  and  in  1312,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
order,  their  property  here  passed  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  district  lying  between  Fleet  Street  and  the  Thames, 
formerly  the  Alsatia,  or  place  of  refuge  of  thieves  and  criminals, 
so  graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  *  The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,'  took  its  name  from  a  house  of  Carmelites,  or  *  White 
Friars,'  who  occupied  the  ground,  not  long  after  their  introduc- 
tion into  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  same  way,  another  district  is  named  after  the  Domini- 
cans or  '  Black  Friars.'  Crutched-friars  is  so  called  from  the 
Crossed  Friars,  who  originally  carried  a  cross  on  a  staff,  and 
subsequently  wore  it  in  red  cloth  on  their  backs  and  breasts. 
They  were  introduced  into  England  in  1244,  their  first  house 
being  in  Colchester.  To  a  similar  origin  may  be  traced  the 
names  of  many  another  street  or  district  in  the  metropolis, 
and  different  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  rural  districts  too,  the  ruins  of  ancient  abbeys  and 
priories,  possessing  many  an  interesting  legend,  and  hallowed 
by  many  a  time-honoured  association,  add  much  to  the  pic- 
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turesque  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  eloquently  speak  of  the  faitli 
and  unworldliness  of  bygone  times. 

The  judicious  selection  of  sites  for  monastic  buildings,  in 
which  convenience  and  effect  in  the  landscape  appear  to  have 
been  alike  consulted,  and  the  wondrous  fertility  of  the  soil 
around  them,  are  topics  that  invariably  suggest  themselves, 
whenever  we  visit  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  or  monastery.  But, 
in  these  respects,  almost  everything  is  due  to  the  persevering 
toil  of  the  monks.  As  well  as  prayer  and  contemplation, 
manual  labour  entered  largely  into  their  round  of  occupations ; 
and  thus,  in  time,  they  made  tracts  the  most  sterile  bloom  in 
beauty,  and  teem  with  fertility  and  plenty.  In  this  respect  they 
set  a  useful  example  to  the  country  around.  And  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  often,  the  rich  abbey  lands,  the  crea- 
tion of  their  skill  and  industry,  excited  the  covetous  greed  of 
many  a  powerfid  and  unscrupulous  baron,  whose  policy  it  was 
to  exaggerate  the  luxurious  living,  and  relaxation  of  rule  of  the 
'  lazy  monks  '  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 1 32,  certain  monks  of  Saint 
Mary's  Benedictine  monastery  in  York,  being  desirous  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  another  house,  under  the  more  austere 
Cistercian  rule,  were  assigned  lands,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  about  three  miles  west  of  Kipon,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  monastery.  '  This  spot,  which  was  fitter  for  the 
retreat  of  wild  beasts  than  the  habitation  of  men,'  says  Mr. 
Grrose,  '  was  called  Skell  Dale,  on  account  of  a  rivulet  of  that 
name  running  through  it,  from  west  to  east.  It  lay  between 
two  steep  hills,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  rocks,  wood,  and 
brambles  ;  and  had  never  been  either  cultivated  or  inhabited  : 
he  also  gave  them  the  neighbouring  village  called  Sutton. 
Having  elected  for  their  abbot,  Eichard,  the  prior  of  Saint 
Mary's,  they  retired  to  this  desert,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
without  any  house  to  cover  them,  or  provisions  to  subsist  on  ; 
entirely  relying  on  Divine  Providence,  and  the  assistance  of 
pious  persons.     In  the  midst  of  the  vale  there  stood  a  large 
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elm,  on  which  they  put  some  thatch  or  straw  ;  under  this  they 
slept,  ate,  and  prayed  ;  the  archbishop  for  some  time  supplying 
them  with  bread,  and  the  rivulet  with  drink :  during  part  of 
the  day,  some  laboured  to  clear  a  small  spot  for  a  garden ; 
whilst  others  made  wattles,  in  order  to  erect  an  oratory,  or 
chapel.' '  They  soon  retired  to  the  shelter  of  five  or  six  yew 
trees,  described  by  Mr.  Burton  in  1757  as  *  of  incredible  size,' 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  being  at  least 
fourteen  feet,  about  a  yard  from  the  ground.  Under  these 
trees  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  Close  by,  was 
the  site  of  their  future  abbey.  In  this  description  it  would  be 
difficult  to  recognize  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Studley  Royal, 
with  its  grand  old  ruin.  Fountains  Abbey,  erected  in  the  forty 
years  1204  to  1245,  so  justly  admired  by  all  visitors  to  Harro- 
gate and  the  neighbourhood. 

These  remarks  equally  apply  to  Melrose,*  built  by  Saint 
David  for  the  Cistercians,  1136-46,  Muckross  founded  by  the 
McCarthy  Mor  for  the  Franciscan  Friars  in  1340,  and  many 
other  picturesque  and  venerable  ruins  in  various  parts  of  these 
islands,  all  surrounded  by  fertile  tracts  conquered  from  sterility 
by  the  persevering  toil  of  the  monks. 

*  If  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  nural  monasteries,'  says  a  Protestant  writer,  *  we  should  pro- 
bably find  that  their  first  inhabitants  were  clearers,^  and  that  it 
is  to  them  and  the  good  conduct  of  their  successors  that  reli- 
gious houses  are  indebted  for  the  property  they  enjoy.  Why 
should  they  not  enjoy  it  ?  Let  us  imitate  without  enxying 
them.     If  their   possessions   belonged   to  a   great  lord,  that 

^  *  Antiqmties  of  England  and  Wales,'  by  Francis  Grose,  Esq ,  F.S.  A., 
vol.  vi.,  p.  94.     London,  1785. 

'^  There  was  an  old  monastery  of  this  name,  founded  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  mentioned  by  Bede  as  existing  in  664.  The  present  structure  was 
erected  in  1136,  as  recorded  in  the  following  Monkish  rhyme  : — 

Anno  mUleno,  centeno,  ter  quoque  deno, 
Et  sexto  Christi,  Melrose  fundata  fuisti. 
'  D^fricheurs. 
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would   not   excite   murmur,  that   would   not   provoke   satire. 
Why  is  it  not  the  same  with  respect  to  a  convent  ?     As  to 
me,  I  see  those  establishments  with  so  much  the  more  pleasure 
that  it  is  not  the  enjoyment  of  one  man,  but  of  many ;  and, 
under  this  point  of  view,  I  cannot  wish  them  too  much  happiness. 
Religious  are  men ;  and  one  ought  to  wish  that  every  man 
should  be  happy  in  his  state,  provided  he  does  not  destroy  the 
happiness  of  others.     .     .     .     But  I  do  not  see  in  what  reli- 
gious encroach  on  the  happiness  of  other  men ;  but  I  see  that 
in  their  state  they  enjoy  much  of  that  tranquil  happiness  which 
is  prized  by  a  great  number  of  men.    There,  subsistence,  simple 
but  abundant,  is  assured  for  the  fathers,  the  brothers,  the  domes- 
tics, and  the  labourers.     The  rule  extends  over  all,  provides  for 
all,  prevents  irregularities  and  disorder.     They  can  maintain 
themselves  in  a  position  of  honest  abundance,  because  they 
return  more  to  the  earth  than  they  receive,  and  nothing  is 
wasted.     The  power  of  the  chiefs  maintains  the  rule  among 
them,  and,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  there  were  more  such  everywhere.     Without  the  salutary 
bond  of  religion,  vain  would  be  the  effort  to  form  similar  socie- 
ties.    Those  formed  by  conventions  only  would  not  last  long. 
Man  is  too  inconstant  to  subject  himself  to  the  rule  which  he 
can  infringe  with  impunity.     But  within  the  cloister  every  one 
must  observe  the  rule  ;  there  all  must  submit  to  it.     Religion 
alone,  whether  by  its  natural  force,  or  by  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  can  produce  this  happy  effect.'  • 

Here,  we  are  reminded  of  a  distinctive  mark,  or  characteristic, 
of  religious  orders — their  stability.  The  year  529  saw  Saint 
Benedict  establish  his  institute  on  Monte  Cassino.  In  the  thir- 
teen centuries  that  have  since  elapsed,  great  dynasties  have 
arisen  and  passed  away  ;  mighty  kingdoms  have  been  founded, 
have  flourished  and  decayed ;  the  map  of  Europe  has  been 
again  and  again  blotted  out,  and  re-written  ;  but,  amidst  the 

'  '  Lettrea  sur  I'histoire  de  la  terre  et  de  rhomme/  par  M.  Deluc,  t.  iv. 
p.  74. 
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fall  of  dynasties  and  the  wreck  of  thrones,  this  association  of 
humble  monks  has  survived  ;  and,  powerful  in  its  moral  weight 
and  influence  for  good,  gives  promise  of  enduring  for  many 
generations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  each  of  the  other  reli- 
gious orders  we  have  enumerated.  In  this  respect,  they 
strikingly  contrast  with  mere  human  institutions. 


X  2 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

ANCIENT  OKDEKS  OF  NUNS. 

Nunc  addo  gemmas  nobiles, 
Gemmas  corusci  luminis. 
Cernis  sacratas  virgines ; 
Hoc  est  monile  Ecclesise ; 
Dotata  sic  Christo  placet. 

PiiTTDENTitrs  (fourth  century). 

To  almost  all  the  religious  orders  of  men,  as  already  observed, 
there  are  corresponding  orders  of  religious  women.  It  is  un- 
necessary, even  if  there  were  space,  that  I  should  refer  to  all  of 
these  latter  in  detail.  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  such  of  the 
ancient  orders  of  nuns  as  are  at  present  existing  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and,  in  this  chapter,  I  purpose  giving  an  account  of 
each,  and  of  the  works  in  which  they  are  severally  engaged. 

The  Benedictine  Nuns. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  order,  having  been  established  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  by  Saint  Scholastica,  sister  of 
Saint  Benedict.  We  learn  from  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,'  that 
Scholastica  had  dedicated  herself  to  God  from  her  earliest 
youth.'  When  Saint  Benedict  founded  his  monastery  at  Monte 
Cassino,  between  Rome  and  Naples,'  in  529,  his  sister  settled  at 
Plombariola,  a})out  five  miles  south  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  there 
founded  a  nunnery,  which  she  governed,  under  her  brother's  rule 
and  direction.*     She  died  about  the  year  543. 

*  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  conversion  of  England.  See  Appen- 
dix XVII. 

*  Dialogues  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  1.  2,  c.  83  and  34. 

'  In  the  province  of  Caserta,  50  miles  north-west  of  Naples. 

*  Dialogues  of  Saint  Gregory,  1.  2,  c.  33,  34. 
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The  habit  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  is  black,  over  a  tunic  of 
white  undyed  wool ;  and  over  this  they  wear  a  black  cloak 
when  they  go  to  choir.  They  are  an  enclosed  order,  and  take 
perpetual  solemn  vows.  The  rule  is  based  on  that  of  Saint 
Benedict.  They  have  now  eight  convents  in  the  United  King- 
dom— all  in  England.  The  particulars  of  these  will  be  found 
elsewhere.'  The  nims  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of 
female  youth.  Their  boarding  schools  for  young  ladies  at 
Princethorpe,  and  other  houses  of  the  order  in  England,  are 
among  the  first  educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Augustinian  Nuns. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  the 
object  for  which  it  was  originally  di-awn  up,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  basis  of  the  constitutions  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  religious  orders  and  congregations  now  existing.  We  have 
seen,  that,  at  the  suppression  of  monastic  institutions,  imder 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Eegular  Canons  and  Canonesses  of  Saint 
Augustine  had  one  hundred  and  fifteen  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Austin  Friars  or  Hermits,  thirty-two.  In  Ireland 
also,  they  had  several  flourishing  houses  at  the  time. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  convents  of  Augustinian  Nuns 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  Canonesses  of  the  Perpetual  Ado- 
ration, Saint  Augustine's  Priory,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon  ;  and 
the  Nuns  of  Saint  Augustine,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

The  latter  conduct  Saint  George's  Retreat,  at  Biurgess  Hill, 
an  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  mental  maladies.  The 
nuns  are  well  qualified  for  the  duty,  having  been  trained  in  the 
asylums  of  the  Very  Keverend  Canon  Maes,  at  Bruges,  where 
mental  maladies  are  so  successfully  treated. 

The  Carmelite  Nttns. 

The  Carmelite  order  is  so  called  from  Carmel,  a  mountain  in 
Syria,  on  which  formerly  dwelt  Elias  and  Eliseus.     The  first 
1  Chapter  XXVII. 
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rule  on  record,  as  given  to  this  order,  was  that  which  the  her- 
mits on  Mount  Carmel  received  from  Albert,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  in  1209.  This  rule,  chiefly  founded  on  that  of 
Saint  Basil,  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  III.,  in  1224. 
It  obliged  the  hermits  to  abide  in  their  cells,  day  and  night, 
in  continuous  prayer,  unless  they  were  otherwise  lawfully  em- 
ployed ;  to  observe  perpetual  abstinence  from  flesh  meat,  to  fast 
from  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  till  Easter,  Sun- 
days excepted  ;  to  perform  manual  labour,  and  to  keep  silence 
from  Vespers  till  Tierce  the  next  day.  This  rule  was  mitigated 
with  the  approval  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  1246.  In  1229, 
the  Carmelite  monks  were  compelled,  by  the  depredations  of 
the  Saracens,  to  leave  Syria  ;  and  they  settled  in  Cyprus,  Sicily, 
England,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  order  was  intro- 
duced into  Eugland  by  Sir  John  de  Vescy,  baron  of  Alnwick 
in  Northumberland,  and  Richard  Lord  Grray  of  Codnor.  Their 
first  foundation  was  at  Alnwick,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  were 
also  established  in  Aylesford,  London,  Oxford,  and  other  places. 
Saint  Louis  founded  a  convent  of  the  order  in  Paris  in  1259, 
and  this  became  the  mother  house  of  several  others  in  France 
and  Germany.  But  in  no  country  has  the  order  flourished  so 
much  as  in  England. 

The  Carmelites  were  introduced  into  Ireland  also  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Dublin  house  of  White 
Friars  was  founded  in  1274.  There  were  also  houses  at  Leigh- 
lin  bridge,  Ardee,  Thurles,  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Kildare, 
established  about  the  same  period. 

Saint  Simon  Stock,  an  Englishman  of  good  family  in  Kent, 
was  chosen  sixth  general  of  the  order  in  a  general  chapter  held 
at  Aylesford,  in  1245.  He  greatly  promoted  the  extension  of 
the  institute.  At  his  request,  its  rule  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  in  1245  ;  and  six  years  later  the  order  was  re- 
ceived by  the  same  pontiff  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Holy  See. 

The  Carmelite  nims  were  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the 
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fifteenth  century.  The  rules  of  Saint  Dominic,  Saint  Francis, 
and  Saint  Augustine  had  been  embraced  by  numerous  commu- 
nities of  religious  women ;  when  John  Soreth,  a  Carmelite 
monk  of  great  sanctity,  and  the  twenty-sixth  general  of  the 
order,  desirous  that  the  rule  of  Mount  Carmel  also  should  be 
followed  by  nuns,  founded  a  female  institute  under  that  rule, 
in  1452.  He  established  five  convents,  of  which  the  first  was 
at  Liege,  and  the  second  at  Vannes  in  Brittany.  The  latter 
was  built  by  Franjoise  d'Amboise,  duchess  of  Brittany,  who,  in 
1457,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Peter  II.,  took  the  habit 
in  this  convent.  The  institute  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  in  a  bull,  issued  in  1452. 

About  one  hundred  years  later,  some  relaxations  having  crept 
in.  Saint  Teresa,  a  religious  of  the  convent  of  Avila  in  Castile, 
undertook  the  reform  of  the  nuns  of  her  order.  After  encoun- 
tering great  difficulties,  she  succeeded  ;  and  her  new  constitu- 
tions were  approved  of  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1562.  She 
introduced  a  rule  of  great  austerity.  The  nuns  observed 
perpetual  silence,  wore  habits  of  coarse  serge,  and  sandals 
instead  of  shoes,  lay  on  straw,  and  never  ate  flesh  meat. 

Saint  Teresa's  reform  was  immediately  carried  out  in  several 
of  the  commimities  of  Carmelite  monks  by  Father  Antony  of 
Jesus  and  Saint  John  of  the  Cross. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that.,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  orders  have,  from  time  to  time,  undergone  reforms, 
or,  in  other  words,  been  brought  back  to  the  strict  observance 
of  their  original  rule,  which  either  had  been  mitigated,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  or  from  which  they  had  gradu- 
ally fallen  away  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  the  original  and  tEe 
reformed  have  been  always  considered  as  two  distinct  orders  : 
that  is,  the  latter  has  been  regarded  as  a  new  order,  of  course 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Pope.  Thus,  certain  members 
of  an  order  will  desire  to  follow  the  strict  observance  of  the 
rule  of  the  fotmder,  which  has  been  mitigated,  or  modified,  and 
will,  with  the  consent  of  their  superiors,  proceed  to  carry  out 
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their  views  in  separate  monasteries ;  whilst,  again,  others, 
whose  bodily  and  mental  constitutions  are  unsuited  to  a  life  of 
such  extreme  austerity,  will  prefer  remaining  as  they  are. 
Both,  being  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  are  thenceforward 
distinct  orders,  the  new  institute  taking  a  new  name. 

Such,  for  instance,  were  the  monks  of  Cluni,  the  Cistercians, 
and  other  reforms  of  the  great  Benedictine  order,  above  enume- 
rated, all  constituting  distinct  orders,  and  approved  of,  each 
respectively,  by  the  Pope  of  the  day. 

The  Carmelites  are  now  divided  into  two  main  branches ; 
those  of  the  ancient  observance,  called  the  Grand  Carmelites  or 
Mitigated  Carmelites,  because  the  austerity  of  their  rule  was 
mitigated  by  Innocent  IV.,  Eugene  IV.,  and  Pius  II.  ;  and 
those  of  strict  observance,  the  Barefooted  Carmelites,  who 
follow  the  reform  of  Saint  Teresa.  These  latter  were  again 
divided  into  two  congregations,  those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  by 
Clement  VIII.,  in  1600. 

The  Carmelite  habit  was  originally  white.  At  a  general 
chapter  held  at  Montpellier  in  1287,  it  was\  changed  to  a 
brown  gown,  scapular,  and  hood,  and  over  this  an  ample  cape 
and  hood  of  white.  The  habit  and  scapular  of  the  Carmelite 
nuns  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  monks ;  and  in  choir  they 
wear  a  white  cloak,  and  black  veil. 

There  are  sixteen  Carmelite  convents  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Of  these,  six  are  in  England,  and  ten  in  Ireland.  *  The 
nuns,  in  several  instances,  conduct  female  primary  schools. 
Certified  industrial  schools  are  attached  to  two  of  the  convents 
in  Ireland.' 

The  Poor  Clares. 

These  nims  are  of  the  second  order  of  Saint  Francis.  They 
are  called  Poor  Clares  from  their  rule  of  extreme  poverty,  and 
the  name  of  their  foundress.  Saint  Clare.  They  are  also  called 
Minoresses,  as  the  Franciscan  Friars  are  called  Minors. 

'  The  particulars  of  th(i  Carmelite  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  XXVII. 
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In  the  thirteenth  century,  there  dwelt  in  Assisium,'  a  high- 
bom  knight  and  renowned  soldier,  Phavorino  Sciffo,  and  his 
wife  Hortulana,  persons  distinguished  no  less  for  their  exem- 
plary piety  than  for  their  rank  and  wealth.  They  had  three 
daughters,  Clare,  Agnes,  and  Beatrice.  Clare,  the  eldest,  was 
bom  in  1193.  From  her  earliest  years  she  was  so  devout  and 
exemplary,  that  she  seems  to  have  been  predestined,  from 
the  cradle,  for  the  holy  life  to  which  God  called  her.  She  had 
heard  of  the  great  Saint  Francis,  who  was  then  much  spoken 
of  in  Assisium ;  and  she  prevailed  on  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
to  introduce  her  to  him.  Francis  confirmed  her  in  her  resolu- 
tion to  abandon  the  world,  and  devote  herself  altogether  to 
God.  Her  parents  had  in  view  for  her  an  honourable  match ; 
but  this  she  declined,  pleading  her  fixed  intention  to  renounce 
the  world.  On  the  evening  of  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday 
in  the  year  1212,  Clare  privately  left  her  home,  accompanied 
by  another  devout  young  woman,  and  went  to  the  small  church 
and  convent  of  Portiuncula,  about  a  mile  outside  the  town, 
where  Saint  Francis  and  his  monks  resided.*  She  was  received 
at  the  church  door  by  the  commtmity,  holding  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands,  and  singing  the  '  Veni  Creator  Spiritus.'  Here, 
before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  put  ofi"  her  rich 
apparel ;  and  Saint  Francis  cut  ofi"  her  hair  and  gave  her  the 
habit,  which  was  of  coarse  cloth,  with  a  cord  for  a  girdle.  He 
then  placed  her  with  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Saint  Paul,  who 
gladly  received  the  young  novice,  until  a  convent  could  be 
established  for  the  new  institute. 

Clare's  relatives  immediately  repaired  to  the  Benedictine 
convent,  insisting  on  her  coming  out,  and  loudly  complaining 
of  the   disgrace  which  she  was  inflicting   on  her  family   by 

*  Assisium  or  Asaisi,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  thirteen  miles  south-east 
of  Perugia,  with  a  population  of  14,03;3.  It  has  been  a  bishop's  see  since 
the  year  240. 

'  Portiuncula.  This  little  church  was  given  to  them  by  the  Benedictine 
monk.«,  who  so  named  it  because  it  was  built  on  a  small  lot  or  *  portion '  of 
land  belonging  to  them. 
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adopting  so  poor  and  mean  a  state  of  life.  Their  remonstrances, 
their  reproaches,  their  threats  of  using  violence  were  all  in  vain. 
Some  of  the  party  seized  her,  in  order  to  withdraw  her  by  force ; 
but  she,  catching  hold  of  the  altar,'  unveiled  her  head,  and 
showed  how  her  hair  had  been  cut  off,  in  token,  as  she  said,  of 
her  having  given  herself  up  to  Christ,  the  spouse  of  her  soul, 
whom  only  she  would  serve,  and  on  whom  she  relied  for  strength 
and  aid  to  fulfil  the  holy  resolution  with  which  He  had  in- 
spired her.  Her  perseverance  triumphed.  Her  relatives,  after 
some  further  remonstrance,  seeing  her  determination,  withdrew 
disappointed. 

This  scene,  if  transferred  to  canvas,  would  present  a  touching 
picture.  The  poor  little  convent  chapel,  the  excited  crowd  of 
relatives  and  friends,  the  group  of  affrighted  nuns,  and  the 
central  figure,  a  pale,  resolute  girl,  with  one  hand  unveiling 
and  pointing  to  her  shorn  head,  and  with  the  other  clinging  to 
the  altar,  to  escape  being  dragged  away  from  the  sanctuary, 
within  the  shadow  of  which  she  had  elected  to  dwell,  would  all 
combine  to  produce  a  most  striking  effect.  But  now,  looking 
back  through  the  vista  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and 
beholding  the  glorious  work  accomplished  for  religion  and  hu- 
manity by  the  order  then  founded  by  this  young  lady  yet  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  we  must  view  the  whole  scene  in  quite  another 
light,  and  cannot  but  feel  convinced  how  finite  is  human  rea- 
son, and  how  vain  are  the  devices  of  man  against  the  designs 
of  God.  Even,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  Clare  has  ennobled 
her  family,  and  perpetuated,  and  shed  a  lustre  on,  its  name, 
which,  but  for  her,  would  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 

Saint  Francis,  in  a  short  time,  removed  her  to  another  Bene- 
dictine convent,  that  of  Saint  Angelo,  nearer  Assisium,  where, 
after  equally  strong  opposition  from  the  members  of  her  family, 
her  sister  Agnes  also  took  the  veil.  Eventually,  Saint  Francis 
fitted  up  for  the  two  sisters  a  new  house  close  by  the  church  of 
Saint  Damian  at  Assisium,  where  they  were  joined  by  their 
mother,  then  a  widow,  and  fifteen  other  ladies,  some  of  whom 
were  their  own  relatives,  and  three  of  whom  were  members  of 
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the  noble  family  of  Ubaldini  of  Florence.  Clare  was  appointed 
the  mother  superior.  She  rapidly  extended  the  institute, 
establishing  the  convent  of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  in 
Bome,  and  houses  in  several  other  cities  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  order  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  con- 
firmed by  Honorius  III.  in  1223.  The  rule  at  first  was  extremely 
austere,  being  drawn  up  by  Saint  Francis  on  the  model  of  that 
which  he  had  prepared  for  his  religious  men.  The  Sisters  went 
barefooted,  observed  perpetual  silence,  and  practised  severe 
fasts.  They  were  also  debarred  from  possessing  property,  even 
in  common.  Grreat  numbers  joined  this  poor  and  austere  oijder, 
including  a  long  line  of  noble  ladies,  amongst  whom  were 
Agnes  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  in  1240,  Joan  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Navarre,  Isabel  sister  o£  Saint  Louis,  Blanche 
daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  Margaret  of  Austria  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  Marie  sister  of  King  Philip 
of  Spain. 

The  rule,  being  considered  too  austere  for  the  weaker  sex, 
was  mitigated  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  1 263.  He  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  Clares  to  possess  income.  The  nuns  of  Saint  Da- 
mian's  and  some  others,  being  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  mitigations,  continued  to  observe  the  strict  rule  of  Saint 
Francis.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  the  Urbanists 
and  the  Damianists  or  Poor  Clares. 

Among  the  Urbanists  even,  or  Mitigated  Clares,  many  houses 
returned,  in  time,  to  the  stricter  observance.  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  Colettines,  who  followed  the  reform  introduced 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Blessed  Colette,  who  was  bom 
at  Corbie  in  Picardy,  and  died  in  1447.  Whenever  there  was 
a  reform  of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  there  were  to  be  found 
Clares  ready  to  embrace  a  life  analogous  and  equally  austere. 
Thus  arose  the  Cordelieres,  called  in  Paris  Fiiles  de  I'Ave  Maria, 
the  Capuchinesses,  the  Recollettes,  the  Tiercelines,  or  Penitents 
of  the  Third  Order,  known  in  Paris  as  Fiiles  de  Sainte  Elizabeth, 
and  other  congregations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Clares  were  introduced  into  England 
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in  1293,  by  Blanche  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  placed  without 
Aldgate.'  These  were  Urbanists,  and  possessed  revenues.  At 
the  dissolution,  they  had  three  other  houses  in  England,  and 
several  in  Ireland. 

The  following  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Clares  may  be  introduced  here.  In  the  year  1625,  six 
Irish  nuns  came  over  from  the  convent  of  Clares  at  Gravelines, 
with  the  hope  of  re-introducing  the  order  into  Ireland.  Assisted 
by  some  friends,  they  established  themselves  in  a  house  in 
Dublin,  where  they  cloistered  themselves,  and  carried  on  their 
religious  exercises,  in  hourly  apprehension,  however,  of  being 
discovered  by  the  authorities.  Several  ladies,  in  the  course  of 
time,  joined  the  community ;  and,  the  fame  of  their  holy  lives, 
and  religious  practices  going  abroad,  they  had  many  visitors  of 
their  own  sex — nuns,  at  the  time,  being  quite  a  novelty  in  the 
country.  Among  the  rest,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
wife  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  who  went  in  disguise.  She  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  nuns,  and  much  interested  in  all  that  she  wit- 
nessed in  their  peaceful  abode.  As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
however,  she  communicated  all  to  the  Lord  Deputy.  At  his 
Excellency's  desire,  the  mayor,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  took  possession  of  the  convent,  and  brought  the  abbess 
and  some  members  of  her  community  to  the  Castle,  to  be  in- 
terrogated there.  The  abbess  made  such  mild,  dutiful,  and 
judicious  replies  to  the  questions  put  to  her,  that  the  Lord 
Deputy,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  law  in  its  rigour,  as  he  at 
first  intended,  and  immediately  transporting  the  nuns,  contented 
himself  with  ordering  them  to  leave  Dublin  within  one  month 
and  one  day.  Dividing  themselves  into  small  parties,  they  were 
hospitably  received  by  certain  Catholic  families  in  the  country, 
•and  were  maintained  there  until  a  convent  could  be  built  for 
them.  The  spot  selected  for  the  new  convent  was  on  the  shore 
of  Lough  Rea,  one  of  the  lakes  forming  the  course  of  the 
Shannon,  near  Athlone — a  low,  damp,  and  unhealthy  site,  but 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  303. 
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possessing  the  advantage,  in  those  days  of  persecution,  of  being 
remote  and  solitary.     They  called  this  convent  Bethlehem.    In 
1641,  the  nuns  were  driven  out  of  this  retreat  by  the  Crom- 
wellian  soldiers,  having  to  cross  the  lake  precipitately  in  boats, 
their  effects  being  plundered  and  their  house  burned.     The 
dispersed  nuns  fled,  some  to  Wexford,  and  some  to  Athlone  ; 
but  ere  long  their  convents  in  those  towns  were  also  broken  up. 
On  this,  some  of  their  number  left  the  country  and  were  re- 
ceived by  houses  of  their  order  in  France  and  Spain.     Others 
remained,  living  with    kind   friends  in   the    neighbourhood. 
These,  in  the  year  1648,  succeeded   in    obtaining   from   the 
Corporation   of  Galway  the  grant  of  an  island  in  the    river 
close  to  the  town,  now  called  Nun's  Island.     Here  they  erected 
a  fine   convent   and  cloisters ;    but,  four  years  afterwards,  on 
the  surrender  of  Galway  to  the  Cromwellians,  these  buildings 
were  destroyed.     Subsequently,  the  nuns  established  a  convent 
in  Market  Street,  Gralway,  where  they  received  lay  boarders ; 
so  that  the  establishment  passed  for  a  school  rather  than  a 
religious  house.     With  various  vicissitudes,  they  continued  to 
reside  in  Galway,  six  of  their  number  remo^^ng  to  Dublin  in 
1712,  and  founding  S  house  there.     In  1736  two  of  the  Sisters 
undertook  the  difl&cult  and  j>erilous  task  of  travelling  to  Lon- 
don, to  obtain  a  grant  of  three  acres  of  land  on  their  island, 
which  had  become  vested  in  the  Crown.     Lady  Hamilton,  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  was  cousin  to  one  of  them ; 
and  contrived  that  they  should  obtain  a  private  audience  of 
Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.     Their  mission  was  success- 
ful, and  the  community  have  held  the  ground  ever  since.     It 
was  only  in  1825,  however,  that  they  altogether  removed  there, 
having  erected  a  new  convent,  chapel,  and  poor  schools ;  and 
thus,  through  their  perseverance,  and  strong  feith,  the  Poor 
Clares  are  firmly  established  on  the  hallowed  ground  of  Nun's 
Island.     Similar  histories  are  attached  to  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Dominic,  and  other  communities  of  the  ancient  orders  of  nuns 
in  Ireland. 
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The  habit  of  the  Poor  Clares  is  gray,  with  a  cord  as  a  girdle; 
over  which  they  wear  a  cloak  when  they  go  out. 

They  have  eleven  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  five  in 
England,  and  six  in  Ireland.  Several  primary  schools  for  girls 
are  conducted  by  the  Sisters  in  both  countries  ;  and  there 
is  a  flourishing  certified  industrial  school  attached  to  the 
convent  of  Cavan.  The  particulars  of  all  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  XXVII. 

Franciscan  Nuns  of  the  Third  Order. 

"VVe  have  already  seen,  that  there  are  religious,  as  well  as  lay 
Tertiaries.^     Of  the  former  are  these  nuns.     Their  foundress 
was  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  duchess  of  Thuringia,  who 
died    in    1231.      Branches    of    this   order   are    the   Francis- 
caines  Hospitali^res,  and  Soeurs  Grises,  in  imitation  of  whom 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  instituted  his  Sisters  of  Charity.     Hos- 
pital duties  enter  largely  into  the  occupations  of  the  Franciscan 
nuns.    In  the  United  Kingdom  they  have  eleven  convents,  ten  in 
Great  Britain,  and  one  in  Ireland.     Young  ladies'  and  middle- 
class  boarding  and  day  schools,  female  orphanages,  homes  for 
young  girls,  industrial  schools — these  are  the  works  in  which 
they  are   engaged   in    the  midst  of  us.     To    these   has  been 
recently  added  another  great  work   of  charity — that  of  the 
Franciscan  Missionary  Convent,  opened  at  Mill  Hill  by  Arch- 
bishop Manning  in  July  1872  ;  the  object  being  to  train  nuns, 
to  go  out  to  work  with  the  Missionary  Fathers  of  Saint  Joseph, 
among  the  Indians  in  America,  and  the  negroes  on  the  Easfe 
Coast  of  Africa.     This  is  indeed  a  blessed  work,  whether  we 
regard  the  self-sacrifice  it  imposes,  or  its  beneficial  results ;  for 
in  the  training  of  girls  and  women,  and  the  instruction  of 
children   on   foreign  missions,  the  ministrations  of  nuns  are 
invaluable,  nay  indispensable.' 

»  Vide  supra,  p.  299. 

^  For  particulars  of  Franciscan  Convents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  see 
Chapter  XXVII. 
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Dominican  Nuns. 


The  first  order  of  Saint  Dominic  is  that  of  the  Friars  or 
religious  men,  founded  by  him  in  1215.  His  second  order  is 
that  of  nuns,  bound  by  a  law  of  enclosure,  which  he  founded 
about  the  same  time,  with  the  approval  of  Pope  Honorius  III. 
The  third  order  is  that  of  religious  Tertiaries,  already  described.^ 
These  last  are  not  boimd  to  enclosure  ;  and  add  to  their  other 
functions  the  visitation  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  sick  poor  in 
their  own  homes. 

There  are  fifteen  convents  of  Dominicanesses  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  eight  in  England,  and  seven  in  Ireland.  The  Eng- 
lish convents  are  all  of  the  third  order  save  one,  that  of  Caris- 
brooke.  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  of  the  second.  All  the  Irish 
convents  are  of  the  second  order. 

Young  ladies'  and  middle-class  boarding  schools,  extensive 
primary  schools  for  girls,  infant  schools,  night  schools,  Sunday 
schools,  female  orphanages,  creches,  hospitals  for  incurables, 
and  an  admirably  conducted  female  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
are  the  works  which  principally  engage  the  devoted  zeal  of  the 
Sisters  in  these  countries.  In  England,  they  undertake,  in 
addition,  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor. 

There  can  be  no  better  mode  of  giving  my  readers  an  idea  of 
the  good  accomplished  by  these  several  communities,  and  of 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  their  pious  ministrations,  than  sub- 
mitting an  extract  from  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the 
Reverend  Mother  Prioress  of  one  of  the  convents,  in  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  England : — 

There  are  two  charities  in  which  we  are  most  deeply  interested,  our 
Creche  and  ovir  work  class.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  seven  years 
we  have  had  a  Creche  for  babies.  In  this  school  we  receive  intknts  from 
six  weeks  old,  and  take  charge  of  them  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  six  in  the  evening.  They  are  the  children  of  poor  working  women, 
who  are  employed  all  day  in  the  fectories,  or  at  other  nmrmRl  labour. 


*  Vide  supra,  p.  299. 
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Our  object  is  to  save  these  poor  children  from  the  want  of  wholesome  food, 
exposure  to  the  damp  and  cold  of  the  streets,  and  from  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  bad  nursing  of  mere  children.  Often,  too,  they  are  left 
in  the  charge  of  old  women,  who,  to  escape  the  trouble  of  these  infants, 
dose  them  with  opiates,  sometimes  poisoning  them  to  such  an  extent, 
that  even  if  they  recover,  their  brains  are  injured  for  life. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  building  a  large  and  well-ventilated  room 
for  these  poor  little  ones,  and  we  trust  that  our  dear  Lord's  love  for 
little  children  will  prompt  those  who  love  Him  to  help  us  to  complete 
and  support  our  new  baby  school.  The  establishment  of  a  work  or 
sewing  class  for  young  girls  is  our  other  charity  that  we  have  very 
deeply  at  heart.  The  dreadful  state  of  vice  and  immorality  into  which 
the  labouring  classes  are  plunged  is  most  distressing.  Young  people 
are  herded  together  in  the  large  factories,  and  one  contaminates 
another,  so  that  it  requires  a  miracle  of  grace  for  any  young  girl  to 
continue  innocent,  whilst  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  remain 
ignorant  of  sin,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  number  of  poor  girls  who 
lose  their  virtue  is  very  great,  and  then  God  only  knows  to  what  a 
depth  of  degradation  and  misery  they  fall.  My  heart  bleeds  for  them, 
for  they  are  almost  forced  into  sin,  and  to  save  at  least  some,  especially 
our  Catholic  girls,  from  the  miserably  demoralizing  effects  of  evil  com- 
panions, we  have  built  a  work  room,  and  established  a  class  of  girls, 
whom  we  employ  on  sewing ;  and  we  likewise  set  aside  a  portion  of 
each  day  for  secular  insti-uctiou.  We  have  bought  sewing  machines 
for  this  class,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  there  are  many  and  constant 
expenses  attendant  on  such  an  undertaking.  Up  to  the  present,  we 
have  done  as  much  or  more  than  our  means  should  have  allowed  us, 
and  we  feel  that  there  must  be  many  more  charitable  persons  who 
would  gladly  share  in  assisting  these  little  ones  of  Christ,  and  in  keep- 
ing as  many  of  these  poor  girls  virtuous  as  possible. 

There  were  several  houses  of  Dominican  nuns  in  Ireland 
before  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.  In 
England,  there  appears  to  have  been  very  few.  The  oldest 
convent  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  of  the  Dominicanesses 
in  Galway,  having  been  founded  in  1644-47.  This  community, 
like  that  of  the  Poor  Clares,  passed  through  many  persecutions, 
dangers,  and  vicissitudes,  and,  for  many  years,  barely  preserved 
the  thread  of  its  existence.  The  convent  of  Dublin  —  now 
Cabra  —  was  re-opened  about  the  year  1714,  and  that  of 
Drogheda  in  1 720-22. 
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The  habit  is  a  white  robe  and  scapular,  over  which  is  worn  a 
black  cloak  or  veil.  The  nuns  of  the  third  order,  on  account 
of  their  active  out-door  duties,  assume  a  black  habit,  beneath 
which  is  worn  the  white  scapular,  which  is  a  special  badge  of 
the  Dominican  order. 

The  list  of  convents  will  be  found  in  anothw  chapter.' 

»  Chapter  XXVII, 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONGREGATION    OF   THE    DAUGHTERS   OF   THE   CROSS,  IN    ITS   SEVERAL 
BRANCHES    IN   VARIOUS    COUNTRIES. 

Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ? 

Virgil. 

The  object  of  this  book  being,  to  convey  the  fullest  information 
as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  religious  communities  of  women 
— to  make  my  readers  acquainted  with  the  eveiy-day  life  and 
occupations  of  the  inmates  of  convents — it  occurs  to  me  that 
it  may  be  useful,  as  certainly  it  is  apposite,  that  I  should  give, 
in  brief  detail,  the  entire  working  of  one  particular  congrega- 
tion, in  its  several  branches  in  different  countries,  as  a  type 
and  example  of  many.  I  select  one — the  Congregation  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cross — simply  because  I  have  at  hand  an 
admirable  condensed  report  of  its  foundations  and  establish- 
ments, down  to  September  1869.  The  following  particulars  are 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  that  report.  • 

This  Congregation,  which  has  two  houses  in  England — one  in 
Bond  Street,  Chelsea,  and  one  in  Cheltenham — was  founded  at 
Liege  in  1833.  It  was  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See  in  1845, 
and  its  constitutions  were  confirmed  in  1851.  It  is  composed 
of  choir  Sisters  and  lay  Sisters  ;  ^  and  is  governed  by  a  Supe- 
rioress-Greneral,  who  resides  at  the  mother  house  at  Liege.  The 
novitiate  is  for  two  years.     The  end  of  the  institute  is  '  the 

*  '  Congregation  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross.  Educational  and  Chari- 
table Institutions,*    London,  Keating  &  Co.,  -1809. 

*  Choir  Sisters,  so  called  because  they  recite  the  Divine  office  in  the 
choir,  are  those  who  perform  the  general  functions  of  the  order,  such  as  the 
education  of  girls,  rich  and  poor,  ministering  in  the  hospitals,  visiting  the 
eick,  &c.  I^ay  Sisters  are  taken  from  a  lower  class,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
menial  duties  of  convents. 
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glory  of  Grod  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Sisters,  by  means  of 
external  works  of  charity,  performed  in  an  interior  spirit.'  No 
work  of  mercy,  of  whatever  kind,  is  considered  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  institute. 

The  Congregation  numbers  thirty-eight  houses,  viz.,  sixteen 
in  Belgium,  fifteen  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  five  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  two  in  England.  The  following  synopsis  briefly  sets  forth 
the  special  works  of  each  house,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation. 

BELGIUM. 
I.— THE  MOTHER  HOUSE,  Liege,  1833. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  mother  house  naturally 
consists  in  its  being  the  centre  of  the  congregation,  and  the  estabhsh- 
ment  where  the  young  Sisters  are  formed  to  the  spirit  of  the  institute, 
and  trained  to  the  works  of  charity  in  which,  later  on,  they  will  be 
employed.  One  of  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  end  has  been 
foimd  to  be  the  instruction  of  children,  both  on  accoimt  of  the  self- 
devotion  which  this  occupation  demands,  and  because  of  the  habits  of 
order,  finnness,  and  exactness,  which  the  discipline  of  the  schools  tends 
to  produce. 

The  mother  house  possesses  several  important  educational  estab- 
lishments. These  are,  the  poor  schools,  fotmded  in  1833,  and  attended 
by  about  300  children ;  a  day  school  for  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  numbering  from  130  to  140  pupils ;  and  another  for  a  less 
wealthy  class,  attended  by  nearly  the  same  number. 

The  Sisters  also  superintend  a  work-room,  where  young  girls, 
besides  being  taught  work,  receive  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  religious  instruction  is  given,  after 
school  hours,  to  children  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  schools. 

There  is  also  a  Sunday  school  for  young  girls. 

The  sick  poor  are  daily  visited  at  their  own  homes,  at  the  request  of 
the  parish  priest,  or  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

A  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  was  opened  in  1864  at  the 
mother  house.  There  are  now  fifty  boarders,  of  whom  the  greater 
number  are  about  the  age  of  fifteeo  The  building  and  grounds  of  this 
establishment  are  extensive  and  beautiful.  The  boarders  have  no 
communication  whatever  with  the  day  scholars,  the  classes  for  both 
being  quite  distinct. 

Y  2 
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II.— PEISON  OF  SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT,  Lidge,  1841. 

The  direction  of  the  female  prisoners,  intrusted  to  the  Sisters,  who 
reside  in  the  prison,  has  proved  a  frequent  source  of  conversions.  The 
aids  of  religion,  by  which  these  unhappy  women  are  surrounded,  lead 
them  quickly  to  perceive  where  they  ought  to  seek  for  peace  and 
happiness.  Every  day  they  receive  religious  instruction ;  they  are 
helped  to  make  a  good  confession ;  they  approach  the  sacraments ;  and, 
when  their  time  of  detention  has  expired,  those  who  desire  to  lead 
a  new  life,  and  who,  being  still  young,  might  be  exposed  to  dangerous 
occasions,  find  an  asylum  ready  to  receive  them  in  the  Eefuge,  which 
has  been  opened  for  liberated  prisoners. 

Ill— HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  Liege,  1842. 

The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  bring  back  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  young  girls  who  have  gone  astray.  Women  who  have  fallen, 
and  liberated  prisoners,  are  received  here,  when  they  show  sentiments 
of  sincere  repentance. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Refuge  on  the  1st  April,  1842,  to  the  31st 
December,  1868,  there  have  been  received  into  it  1,508  penitents,  of 
whom  578  have  returned  to  their  families,  after  giving  proofs  of 
amendment,  458  have  been  placed  in  service,  113  have  been  sent  to 
other  establishments,  37  are  dead,  15  are  married,  185  have  left  at 
their  own  request,  33  have  been  expelled  for  insubordination.  The 
number  of  inmates  amounted  to  89  at  the  end  of  the  year  1868. 

A  Society  of  Ladies  interests  itself  in  the  work  of  the  Refuge,  and 
collects  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  establishment. 

rV.—PARISH  OF  SAINTE  VERONIQUE,  Liege,  1842. 

In  this  parish,  the  Sisters  conduct  an  educational  establishment 
similar  to  that  of  the  mother  house.  It  is  situated  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  The  schools  for  the  upper  classes  number  about 
120  pupils,  and  the  average  attendance  at  the  poor  schools  is  about  240. 

Here  also  is  a  work  room  for  young  women,  to  whom  an  hour's 
instruction  is  given  daily,  and  a  Patronage,  or  agency  for  procuring 
employment,  frequented  by  about  120  young  girls. 
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v.— HOSPITAL  FOR  FALLEN  WOMEN,  Li^ge,  1851. 

The  Sisters  in  this  establishment  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion 
of  the  most  degraded  members  of  society.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures 
had  scarcely  heard  of  God  before  their  unhappy  fall.  Once  in  the 
hospital,  they  assist  daily  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  a  room 
opening  on  to  the  chapel,  and  receive  religious  instruction.  Every 
year,  a  large  number  of  these  poor  women,  moved  by  the  holy  in- 
fluences of  the  place,  and  touched  by  the  untiring  charity  of  the  Sisters, 
who  are  there  only  to  labovu-  for  their  salvation,  after  cutting  off  their 
hair  as  an  outward  token  of  their  conversion,  repair  to  the  House  of 
Refuge  above  mentioned,  to  begin  in  it  a  new  life  ;  others  return  to 
their  families,  or  are  placed  in  suitable  situations.  There  are  few 
works  of  charity  in  which  the  conversions  are  so  numerous  or  so 
remarkable. 

VL— PARISH  OF  SAINT  MARTIN,  Li^ge,  1851. 
House  of  Preservation  for  Young  Girls. — Poor  Schools. 

The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  rescue  young  giils,  of  from  13 
to  17  years  of  age,  from  the  dangers  attendant  on  extreme  poverty,  or 
from  any  perilous  position  in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed, 
to  give  them  suitable  instruction,  especially  in  their  religion,  to  teach 
them  trades,  to  form  them  to  habits  of  industry,  and  generally  to  make 
them  useful  members  of  society.  This  work  is  one  of  preservation,  as 
the  Refuge  is  one  of  reformation. 

The  number  of  these  children  is  generally  about  50. 

On  leaving  the  establishment,  the  young  girls  are  placed  either  in 
service  or  in  business,  according  to  their  capacities,  by  the  ladies  who 
are  associated  together  for  the  support  of  this  good  work. 

The  girls'  poor  schools  of  this  parish,  conducted  by  the  Sisters,  are 
attended  by  over  200  children. 

VH.— PARISH  OF  SAINTE  FOI,  Liege,  1865. 
Middle  Class  and  Poor  Schools. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years,  three  Sisters  went  daily  from  the 
mother  house  to  the  parish  of  Sainte  Foi,  a  mile  distant,  to  teach  the 
schools  there.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  pupils,  it  was  foxmd  necessary 
to  establish  a  commimity  on  the  spot  in  1865. 

The  average  number  attending  these  schools  is  300. 
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VIIL— CHENIE,  Province  of  Liege,  1842. 

The  works  here  are  : — Instruction  of  Children ;  Visiting  the  Sick 
Poor  ;  and  a  Boarding  School. 

The  schools  are  attended  by  about  300  pupils. 


IX.— REICKHEIM,  Province  of  Limburg,  1843. 
Workhouse  and  Government  Schools. 

The  workhouse  of  Keickheim  contains  from  four  to  five  hundred 
individuals  of  both  sexes.  The  women's  quarters,  which  are  quite 
separated  from  those  of  the  men,  have  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Sisters,  who  give  the  women  religious  instruction,  and  direct  the  sewing 
and  spinning  departments,  as  well  as  the  whole  domestic  economy  of 
the  house.  The  Sisters  have,  besides  this,  the  charge  of  the  men's  and 
women's  hospital,  and  of  the  quarters  set  apart  for  the  infirm. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  workhouse  contains  within  it  every  kind  of 
human  suffering.  The  Sisters  find  there  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise 
of  their  zeal  and  charity,  having  to  alleviate  both  the  spiritual  and 
corporal  miseries  of  the  inmates. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  they  experience  in  this  mission  arises 
from  witnessing  the  pious  and  edifying  deaths  of  the  poor  inmates,  who 
die,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  best  dispositions. 

Two  Sisters  teach  the  Government  schools  of  the  place.  The  number 
of  pupils  is  about  140. 

X.— STAVELOT,  Province  of  Liege,  1844. 

Home   for   the  Aged  and   Infirm Orphanage. — Upper  Class 

School. — Poor  Schools. 

This  fine  establishment  is  an  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey. 
From  40  to  50  aged  poor  of  both  sexes  are  received  into  the  Home, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  orphans. 

The  schools  are  attended  by  about  150  pupils. 
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XI.— SPA,  Province  of  Liege,  1847. 

Home  for  the  Aged,  Infirm,  akd  Sick. — Govebnment  Schools. — 
Night  School. 

The  Home  is  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes.  Some  rooms  are  set  apart 
for  the  sick  poor  of  the  town,  and  for  strangers  who  visit  Spa  during 
the  season. 

The  Government  schools  are  also  confided  to  the  Sisters,  and  are 
attended  by  370  pupils. 

There  is  also  a  night  school,  which  numbers  from  60  to  80  young 
girls. 

Two  Congregations,  one  for  ladies  and  the  other  for  young  ladies, 
are  held  weekly  in  the  school  house. 

Xn.— PEPmSTER,  Province  of  Liege,  1857. 
Day  Schools. — Infant  Schools. — Night  School  for  Factobt  Girls. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  is  about  250. 

Xm.— SAINT  TEOND,  Province  of  Limburg,  1859. 

The  Sisters,  who  were  invited  here  by  the  Bishop  of  Li^e,  occupy 
a  building  adjoining  the  Little  Seminary.  They  superintend  the 
domestic  economy  of  this  establishment,  and  attend  the  seminarists 
when  ill ;  the  infirmary  forming  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
Sisters. 

XTV.— SPA,  Province  of  Liege,  1862. 

Boarding  School. 

At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  the  Daughters  of  the 
Cross  opened  a  boarding  school  in  1862.  The  establishment  is  a  fine 
one  and  beautifidly  situated. 

XV.— MONS,  Village  in  the  Province  of  Liege,  1862. 

The  Sisters  have  schools  frequented  by  more  than  100  pupils.  A 
night  school  is  also  numerously  attended. 

XVI.— WAREMME,  Province  of  Liege,  1866. 
Boarding  School. — Day  Schools. 
These  schools  are  numerously  attended. 
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RHENISH  PRUSSIA.    ' 
XVII.— ASPEL,  near  Rees,  Lower  Rhine,  1851. 
German  Novitiate. — Boarding  School.— Free  School. 

To  this  magnificent  establishment,  where  the  young  German  Sisters 
are  formed,  there  is  annexed  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies. 

A  school  for  poor  children  has  been  established  there,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Sisters.  At  Christmas  time  there  is  a  general  distribution  of 
clothes  to  these  poor  children,  made  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
boarding  school. 

XVIII.— REES,  1851. 

Hospital. — Visiting  the  Sick. — Upper  Class  School Poor 

School. — Infant  School. 

Rees,  a  small  town,  a  short  distance  from  Aspel,  possesses  an  hospi- 
tal for  the  sick  of  both  sexes,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  The  sick 
are  also  visited  and  nursed  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Sisters  have  besides  an  upper  class  school  for  young  ladies,  con- 
taining about  30  pupils,  a  Government  school,  numbering  more  than 
150  children,  and  two  infant  schools. 

XIX.— DUSSELDORF,  1852. 
Hospital. — Nursing  the  Sick  at  Home. — Visiting  the  Poor. 

The  house. at  Dusseldorf  is  an  old  Carmelite  convent,  beautiful  and 
spacious.     There  is  a  public  church  attached  to  it. 

The  Sisters  have  the  charge  of  a  large  Hospital.  Some  of  them 
nurse  the  sick  at  home,  and  some  are  employed  in  visiting  the  poor. 

XX.— WESEL,  1853. 

Upper  Class  Schools. — Government  and   Infant  Schools. 

The  Sisters  have  under  their  care  at  Wesel : — 

Ist. — Classes  for  higher  instruction,  numbering  from  70  to  80  young 
ladies. 

2nd. — The  middle  schools  and  infant  schools,  containing  180  children 
8rd. — A  Government  school,  frequented  by  230  pupile 
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XXI.— EMJklERICH,  1854. 

Upper  Class  Schools. — Government  and  Infant  Schools. — 
Orphanage. 

These  schools  are  precisely  similar  to  those  at  Wesel. 

In  1861,  a  fine  Orphanage,  until  then  under  the  charge  of  lay 
persons,  was  confided  to  the  Sisters. 

Since  January  1863,  the  Government  schools  have  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters. 

These  different  schools  are  attended  by  about  500  pupils,  of  whom 
more  than  80  foUow  the  upper  classes  or  higher  branches  of  instruction. 

XXTI.— MALMEDY,  1854. 

Boarding  School. — Upper  Class  Schools. — Orphanage. — Govern- 
ment Schools. — Infant. Day  Astlum. 

Malmedy,  the  principal  town  of  the  small  "Walloon  part  of  the 
Rhine  Province,  required  a  rehgious  community,  containing  members 
who  could  speak  both  German  and  French. 

The  Sisters  have  charge  of  all  the  educational  estabhshments  for 
girls  and  infants  in  the  town  These  schools,  under  different  heads, 
are  attended  by  about  400  pupils. 

Besides  the  poor  school,  there  is  a  day  asylum,  where  little  children 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  Sisters,  firom  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
untU  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Since  the  month  of  June  1864,  an  Orphanage  has  been  intrusted  to 
the  direction  of  the  Sisters. 

XXIII.— XANTEN,  1855. 

Upper  Class  School. — Government  and  Infant  Schools. — Hospital. 
— Nursing  of  the  Poor  at  Home. 

The  Sisters  have  charge  of  the  Government  and  infant  schools  of 
the  whole  town — number  of  pupils  400. 

They  also  conduct  the  upper  class  school,  since  1862. 

They  have  charge  of  the  Hospital,  and  nurse  the  sick  at  home,  and 
visit  the  poor. 
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XXIV — KATH,  near  Dusseldorf,  1857. 
Boarding  School. — Training  School, — Government  Schools. 

The  German  and  French  boarding  school  contains  from  60  to  70 
boarders.     Attached  to  it  is  the  training  school  for  schoolmistresses. 

The  Sisters  also  teach  the  Government  schools,  frequented  by  about 
170  scholars. 

They  have  also  a  Sunday  school,  and  superintend  a  work  room  for 
the  young  girls  of  the  village. 

An  annual  retreat  is  given  in  this  house  for  young  ladies. 

XXV.— WEEDEN,  1857. 

Hospital. — Upper  School  and  Poor  School, — Work  Koom  for 
Young  Girls. — Visitation  of  the  Poor. 

The  upper  class  school  numbers  30  pupils;  and  the  poor  school  from 
70  to  80, 

A  large  Hospital  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Sisters. 

The  Sisters  have  a  work  room  for  young  girls.     They  visit  the  poor. 

XXVI,— PEMPELFORT,  Suburbs  of  Dusseldorf,  1859. 

This  house  was  begun  with  a  poor  school,  which  numbers  more 
than  60  children.     The  Sisters  visit  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  locality. 

A  House  of  Kefuge  was  established  here  in  1862,  after  the  model  of 
the  Refuge  at  Liege. 

XXVII,— WESEL,  1863. 

Orphanage. 

This  is  the  second  house  of  the  Sisters  in  the  town  of  Wesel.  It  is  in 
a  different  parish  from  the  other  house. 

It  is  a  fine  establishment,  where  orphans  of  both  sexes  are  received. 
A  work  room  for  young  girls  is  annexed. 

XXVIII.  and  XXIX. —DUISBURG  AND  FELDMARKT,  1865, 
Government  Schools, — Private  Schools. — Work  Room, 

In  1865,  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross  were  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  GoveiTiment  schools  established  in  the  town.  They  opened  at  the 
same  time  private  schools. 

In  1867,  a  second  establishment  of  the  same  kind  was  opened  in 
another  part  of  the  town  (Feldmarkt). 

No  less  than  942  children  attended  the  schools  at  Duisburg  in  1868. 
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XXX.— MALMEDY,  1866. 

Home  for  the  Infiem. — Hospital  for  the  Sick. — ^Visiting 
THE  Poor. 

This  second  house  has  been  established  at  Malmedy,  at  the  request 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Pavd,  for  the  above- 
mentioned  works. 

XXXI.— DUSSELDORF,  1868. 

Day  Schools. 

In  January  1868,  the  Sisters  opened  a  second  establishment  in  this 
town,  exclusively  destined  for  the  education  of  children.  A  large 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  higher  class  attend  these  schools. 

EAST  INDIES. 

XXXn.— KUERACHEE,  Scinde,  1862. 

BoARDiKG  School. — Day  Schools. — Work  Room. 

This  foreign  mission  was  imdertaken  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Steins, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Bombay.  The  Sisters  conduct  a  boarding  school 
for  yoxmg  ladies,  day  schools  for  the  upper  classes,  and  a  work  room 
for  poor  girls. 

XXXin.— BANDORA,  near  Bombay,  1864. 
Asylum  for  Aged  Poor. — Orphanage. — School. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  at  Bombay,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop, 
in  January  1864,  they  began  by  receiving  into  a  temporary  asylum 
the  aged  poor,  and  the  children  who  were  confided  to  them.  Some 
months  later,  they  were  established  at  Bandora,  where  a  suitable 
building  was  erected  for  them,  in  which  they  take  care  of  aged  women, 
orphan  children  of  both  sexes,  and  little  ones  abandoned  by  their 
parents.     The  Orphanage  contains  110  children. 

They  have,  besides,  a  school  attended  by  English  children  and 
natives  of  the  locality. 
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XXXIV.— BELGAUM,  1867. 
Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. — Day  School. 

XXXV.— CALCUTTA,  1868. 
Asylum  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Women. — Home  for  Children. 

Immediately  on  being  transferred  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  Arch- 
bisliop  Steins  applied  to  the  Superiors  at  Liege  for  Sisters  to  take 
charge  of  two  new  foundations  in  his  vicariate :  viz.  one  at  Calcutta 
and  one  at  Balasore. 

The  Sisters  commenced  their  labours  at  Saint  Vincent's  Home, 
Calcutta,  in  December  1868.  In  this  fine  establishment  aged  and  infirm 
women,  little  children  and  even  infants  are  received. 

XXXVI.— BALASORE,  1868. 

Orphanage: — Day  School. 

The  Sisters  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  little  orphans. 
They  have  a  day  school,  to  which  the  natives  send  their  children 
to  be  instructed. 

ENGLAND. 

XXXVII.— CHELTENHAM. 

Boarding  School. — Day  School — Poor  School. — Visiting  the  Sick. 

Besides  their  private  schools,  in  which  superior  instruction  is  given 
by  competent  mistresses,  both  English  and  foreign,  the  Sisters  have 
the  entire  charge  of  the  girls'  poor  school,  which  is  under  Govern- 
ment inspection.' 

XXXVIII.— LONDON,  Chelsea,  1869. 

Day  Boarding  School. — Day  School. — Orphanage. 

At  Saint  Wilfred's  convent.  Bond  Street,  Chelsea,  the  Sisters  con- 
duct a  day  boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  a  day  school  for  children 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  an  Orphanage  now  containing  seventy-eight 
girls,  mostly  workhouse  children.  There  is  accommodation  in  the 
Orphanage  for  a  much  greater  number. 

In  this  report  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  classes, 

'  There  is  no  special  report  on  this  school,  in  the  'Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71. 
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as  to  the  merits  and  services  of  the  Sisters.  Here,  they  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Grovemment  schools.  Here,  they 
are  called  on  to  administer  the  female  department  of  a  workhouse. 
Here,  orphanages  are  transferred  from  lay  management  to  their 
charge.  Here,  again,  at  the  request  of  the  Prison  authorities, 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  a  female  prison  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. Here,  the  reformation  of  fallen  women ;  here,  the  pre- 
servation of  young  girls  ;  here,  girls'  poor  schools,  infant  schools, 
and  young  ladies'  day  and  boarding  schools,  engage  their  de- 
voted zeal.  The  visitation  of  the  sick  poor,  asylums  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  homes  for  deserted  children  and  infants,  night 
schools  for  factory  girls,  Simday  schools,  training  schools  for 
mistresses,  work-schools  for  young  girls,  day  nurseries  or  creches, 
and  hospitals,  all  are  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  circle  of 
their  charity.  The  great  number  of  public  institutions  con- 
fided to  them  by  the  Belgian  and  Prussian  Governments  are 
especially  deserving  of  note. 

The  dates  of  the  several  establishments  too  are  not  without 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  us  to  trace  the  steady  growth 
and  development  of  the  congregation.  Season  after  season,  in 
the  works  of  external  nature,  we  behold  the  same  law  of  pro- 
gress— the  same  gradual  and  certain  growth.  Each  successive 
spring,  the  plant  puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  gains,  with  every 
year,  a  fresh  accession  of  size,  and  strength,  and  beauty.  We 
may  fear  for  it  the  rude  storms  of  winter,  the  bitter  blasts  and 
iron  frosts  ;  the  burning  heats  of  summer  :  still  the  little  plant 
lives  on,  and  flourishes.  It  contains  the  elements  of  self-pre- 
servation, and  progress  to  maturity — the  germinating  principle, 
the  vital  sap,  the  protecting  bark,  the  deep  and  firmly  fixed  roots. 
The  germs  of  all  these  were  enclosed  in  the  little  seed : 

The  huge  oak  lies  in  the  acorn  nut. 

And  so  it  is  with  these  several  religious  institutes  of  which  we 
have  been  tracing  the  histories,  from  the  humble  beginnings  of 
their  pious  foundresses  down  to  their  present  state  of  prosperity 
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and  wide-spread  public  usefulness.  Surely,  in  these,  as  in  the 
works  of  external  nature,  we  must  recognize  the  hand  of  Design. 
They  are  not  built  by  human  hands.  Standing  on  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis,  they  are  evidently  the  work  of  Him,  who  often 
employs  weak  man  as  His  instrument. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  spread  of  the 
congregation,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  necessities  of  new  and 
foreign  lands.  An  English  Bishop,  knowing  its  value,  writes 
from  our  wide  Indian  Empire  to  the  mother  house,  to  request 
a  colony  of  Sisters,  to  take  charge  of  the  institutions  of  his 
diocese.  He  is  translated  to  another  see,  and  he  writes  again 
to  Europe,  to  solicit  for  Bengal  the  blessings  he  has  already 
procured  for  Bombay.' 

Again,  the  good  effected  is  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  institute,  in  its  several  parts,  governed 
by  one  head,  and  working  in  unison  in  different  countries. 
Some  of  its  members  may  dwell  in  the  mild  climate  of  Eng- 
land, some  in  Belgium,  some  in  Prussia,  and  some  beneath  the 
burning  heat  of  the  Tropics.  Manners,  customs,  and  all  the 
material  and  moral  surroundings  may  be  as  widely  various  as 
the  climates.  Here,  the  Sister  may  group  around  her  the 
ruddy  children  of  the  Flemish  peasant.  Here,  she  may  devote 
her  best  exertions  to  instructing,  encouraging,  and  cheering  the 
pale  German  factory  girl.  Here  she  may  labour  in  the  superior 
education  of  the  refined  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Englishman. 
Here  she  may  affectionately  minister  to  the  wants,  material  and 
moral,  of  the  helpless  foundlings  and  orphans  of  the  Hindoo. 
Wherever  she  is,  whatever  clime  may  be  the  scene  of  her 
laboiu-s,  the  system  is  the  same,  the  mode  of  proceeding  uni- 
form :  for  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross  have  all  graduated  in  the 
same  school — they  have  been  trained  together  in  the  mother 
house.  Oceans  may  now  divide  them ;  and  deserts  and  many 
lands  may  intervene  ;  but  when  they  dispersed,  and  went  forth 
in  the  spirit  of  holy  obedience,  to  do  the  work  set  before  them, 

»  See  pp.  331,  332. 
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they  carried  with  them  that  elevating  and  sustaining  senti- 
ment, which  animates  the  whole  congregation,  so  that  its  many 
members,  even  as  the  first  Christians,  seem  to  have  but  one 
heart  and  one  soul. 

It  should  be  added  that  to  almost  every  convent  of  this 
congregation  is  attached  a  society  uniting  a  number  of  young 
ladies,  or  young  girls  of  a  humbler  class,  in  practices  of  piety 
and  good  works.  In  such  societies,  embracing,  in  some  in- 
stances, hundreds  of  members,  the  principles  of  mutual  aid 
and  encouragement  and  good  example  operate  most  benefi- 
cially ;  the  rich  assist  the  poor ;  and  thus  true  Christian 
charity  is  practically  taught,  with  the  happiest  results.  For 
example,  on  a  First  Communion  day,  or  on  the  recurrence  of 
Christmas  or  some  other  great  festival,  the  poor  girl  ap- 
proaches the  altar,  clad,  from  head  to  foot,  in  new  garments, 
made  by  the  hands  and  bestowed  with  the  heart's  best  wishes 
of  the  daughter  of  affluence ;  and  the  little  prattler  of  the 
infant  school  is  made  happy  by  presents  of  clothes  or  toys 
from  the  young  ladies'  boarding  school.  The  inculcation  of 
such  kindly  offices  enters  into  the  system  of  education  of  all 
convent  schools. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  confreines  of  merit  established  in 
most  convents  where  young  ladies  are  educated.  Exemplary 
steadiness  and  good  conduct  are  the  passport  of  admission  into 
these  ;  and,  at  school  and  in  after  life,  many  a  young  lady,  des- 
tined to  ornament  and  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
circle  in  which  she  moves,  highly  values  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  sign  after  her  name  the  mystic  letters  E.  de  M.,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  having  been  enrolled  an  Enfant  de  Marie. 

The  association  of  the  Children  of  Mary  has  been  introduced 
into  the  convent  primary  schools  of  these  countries.  The  aspi- 
rants must  give  at  least  one  year's  proof  of  exemplary  conduct 
before  admission  into  the  association.  The  institution  is  a 
great  incentive  to  steadiness,  assiduity,  and  general  good  con- 
duct, as  well  out  of  school  as  during  school-homs.     We  can  the 
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better  estimate  its  beneficial  effects  when  we  bear  in  mind, 
first,  that  poor  girls  are  constantly  exposed  to  dangers  and 
temptations,  from  which  the  rich  are  comparatively  exempt ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  great  majority  of  these  girls  will,  in 
time,  be  mothers  of  families,  with  daughters  to  educate,  both 
by  precept  and  example.  Some  zealous  priests  have  also  intro- 
duced this  association  for  young  girls,  rich  and  poor,  in  their 
parishes,  with  the  very  best  results. 

There  are  few  sights  more  pleasing  or  more  edifying  than  a 
gathering  of  the  Children  of  Mary  in  a  parish  church,  on  the 
recurrence  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  association.  Here, 
the  young  lady  of  wealth  and  rank,  the  hard-working  seam- 
stress, the  child  of  the  respectable  mechanic,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  poor  labourer,  .are  numerously  represented — all  the 
children  of  her  whose  hymn  or  litany  they  are  now  chanting ; 
and,  as  their  harmoniously  blending  voices  fall  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  eye  ranges  over  the  choir  and  transepts,  filled  by  this 
youthful  congregation  united  in  a  sisterhood  of  faith  and 
devotion,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  He  before 
whose  altar  they  pay  the  homage  of  their  young  hearts,  will 
pour  His  choicest  blessings  upon  them,  and  enable  them  to 
conform  their  lives — it  may  be,  in  many  an  instance,  lives  of 
hardship  and  privation — to  that  of  her  who  is  above  all  others 
the  great  patroness  and  model  of  their  sex. 

Another  association  which  is,  as  it  were,  preparatory  to  this, 
is  that  of  the  Children  of  the  Angels.  It  comprises  young 
children,  who  have  not  yet  made  their  First  Communion. 
Here,  too,  admission  is  the  result  of  exemplary  conduct.  A 
group  of  these  little  ones  engaged  in  their  devotions,  in  all 
the  freshness  and  innocence  of  early  childhood,  is  a  most 
pleasing  spectacle.  They  are  happily  named  the  Children  of 
the  Angels  ;  and  we  may  well  imagine  what  a  precious  charge 
they  are  to  the  bright  messengers  of  heaven,  whom  God  has 
appointed  to  watch  over  mankind  : 
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How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  1 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  poursuivant, 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant ! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  Avatch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward ; 
Oh !  why  should  God  for  man  have  such  regard  ?  * 

'  Spenser. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

STATISTICS     OF    CONVENTS. 

Facies  uon  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diveraa  tamen,  qualis  decet  esse  sororum. 

Ovid. 

I  HAVE  already  given  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  origin,  scope, 
and  special  works,  of  certain  orders  and  congregations  of  reli- 
gious women ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  have  selected  those,  which 
may  be  taken,  severally,  as  types  of  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong.  Thus,  the  many  institutes  engaged  in  the  education 
of  poor  girls,  are  fitly  represented  in  the  Presentation  Order, 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul,  and 
others ;  while  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  training  of  young 
ladies,  and  preparing  them  for  the  important  duties  they  are 
destined  to  fulfil  in  after-life,  find  their  type  in  the  Ursulines, 
and  other  orders  and  congregations  which  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed. Again,  hospital  duties,  the  visitation  and  relief  ot  the 
sick  poor  in  their  own  homes,  the  care  of  the  orphan,  the  found- 
ling, the  destitute  young  girl  exposed  to  temptation — in  a 
word,  the  extensive  range  of  the  works  of  mercy  corporal  and 
spiritual,  all  engaging  many  orders  and  congregations — are 
fully  illustrated  in  the  chapters  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  Then,  the  reformation  of  fallen  women,  the 
preservation  of  female  youth  endangered  by  poverty,  bad  1 
example  and  evil  associations,  and  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  female  prisoners,  which  may  be  designated  the  special 
objects  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  more  or  less,  enlist 
the  devoted  zeal  of  other  congregations.     The  sam#  remark 
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applies  to  the  work  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Nazareth,  of  the  Nuns  of  Bon  Secoiirs,  and  other 
kindred  congregations.  I  now  proceed  to  give  the  statistics  of 
all,  in  a  form  necessarily  brief,  but  I  hope  sufficient  for  the 
information  of  my  readers,  who  will  have  perused  the  illustra- 
tive details  contained  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Order  of  the  Presentation.  Main  function,  the  Education 
of  Poor  Girls,  embracing  Infant  Schools.  Founded  in  Cork 
by  jVliss  Nagle,  in  the  year  1777 ;  and  fully  described  in 
Chapters  VI.  VII.  VIII. 

The  Convents  are  those  of  the  City  of  Cork,  South,  opened 
in  1777,  in  which  is  also  an  Asylum  for  Aged  Women;  the 
City  of  Cork,  North  ;  Bandon  ;  Doneraile;  Youghal ;  Midleton 
Fermoy ;  Mitchelstown ;  Limerick  ;  Killarney ;  Tralee ;  Dingle 
Milltown  ;  Cahirciveen  ;  Millstreet  ;  Listowel  ;  Castleisland 
Thurles,  attached  to  which  is  also  a  certified  Industrial  School 
Cashel,  with  an  orphanage,  and  a  certified  Industrial  School 
Fethard ;  Ballingarry,  in  the  centre  of  the  colliery  district 
Waterford ;  Dimgarvan  ;  Clonmel ;  Carrick-on-Suir ;  Lismore 
George's  Hill,  Dublin ;  Eoimdtown,  near  Dublin ;  Maynooth 
Clondalkin  ;  Lucan  ;  Ealkenny  ;  Castlecomer  ;  Mountcoin 
Carlow  ;  Maryborough  ;  Kildare  ;  Bagenalstown  ;  Clane 
Stradbally ;  Portarlington  ;  Mountmellick  ;  Wexford  ;  Ennis- 
corthy ;  Drogheda ;  Eahan ;  MulHngar  ;  Granard ;  Tuam  ;  Gal- 
way  ;  and  Oranmore ;  being  fifty  convents  in  Ireland.  There 
is  one  convent  in  England,  that  of  Livesay  Street,  Manchester, 
opened  in  1835.  It  has  a  female  orphanage,  and  poor  schools, 
attended  by  475  day  and  500  Sunday  scholars.  In  another 
chapter,^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Presentation  Nuns  of  Man- 
chester are  most  favourably  spoken  of  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  as  teachers,  and  also  as  trainers  of  school- 
mistresses ;   and,   furthermore,   that  their  Infant  Schools  are 

*  Chapter    XXXII.,    Convent    Elementary  and  Training   Schools    in 
England. 

2  2 
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assigned   a   place   in   '  the   first   rank,   under  very  successful 
mistresses.' 

The  number  of  nuns  in  the  Presentation  convents  varies 
from  forty  in  Midleton  to  five  each  in  Ballingarry  and  Gra- 
nard,  being  more  or  less  modified,  in  each  case,  by  the  length 
of  time  the  convent  is  established,  and  the  educational  wanta 
of  the  district.  All  the  communities  follow  the  same  rule,  and 
are  animated  by  the  same  spirit ;  but  there  is  no  generalate, 
each  community  governing  itself,  and  being  under  the  juris- 
distion  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Some  of  the  convents  in  Ireland  accept  the  aid  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education  for  their  schools  ;  others  do  not. 

Sisters  of  the  Institute   of  the   Blessed  Virgin  Mart,  or 
LORETTO  Nu^'S. 

These  nuns  conduct  boarding  schools  for  young  ladies,  also 
day  schools,  and  large  schools  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
poor  girls.  They  have  nineteen  convents  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  four  in  Grreat  Britain,  and  fifteen  in  Ireland. 

The  convents  are,  York,  established  in  1686  ;  Hulme  ;  Leek  ; 
and  Leith  ;  Eathfarnam,  established  in  1822  ;  North  Great 
George  Street,  Dublin  ;  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin  ;  Balbriggan  ; 
Bray ;  Dalkey  ;  Kilkenny  ;  Gorey  ;  Wexford  ;  Navan  ;  Omagli ; 
Letterkenny  ;  Tore- View,  Killamey  ;    Fermoy  ;  and  Youghal. 

The  history  of  this  institute  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XX. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

A  full  account  of  this  admirable  congregation  will  be  found 
in  its  own  special  chapter.*  It  is  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education.  To  every  convent  is  attached  a  primary  school. 
Some  convents  have  charge  of  two  or  more  schools.  There  are 
also  young  ladies'  boarding  schools,  and  upper  and  middle-class 
day  schools.  The  training-college  for  mistresses,  conducted  by 
the  Sisters,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  best  institution 

1  Chapter  XIX. 
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of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed  those,  who  know 
little  about  nuns  or  convents,  will  be  in  no  small  degree  sur- 
prised at  the  terms  of  unqualified  praise  in  which  the  labours 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  in  every  department,  are  spoken 
of  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools.* 

The  total  number  of  their  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  seventeen.  These,  which  are  all  in  England,  are : — Duncan 
Street,  Islington ;  CJapham  Common,  S.W.,  with  a  first-class 
young  ladies'  boarding  school ;  1 1 7  Camberwell  Xew-Eoad,  S.E. ; 
Saint  George's,  S.E. ;  Battersea,  S.W. ;  Springfield,  Convent 
Walk,  ShefiBeld,  with  young  ladies'  boarding  and  day  schools ; 
Falkner  Street,  Liverpool,  with  a  female  orphanage  certified  as 
an  industrial  school ;'  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  with  a  train- 
ing college  for  mistresses,  and  three  distinct  day  schools  for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  ;  Everton  Valley  ;  Wigan ;  St, 
Helen's  ;  Birkdale  ;  Northampton,  with  a  yoxmg  ladies'  board- 
ing school ;  Norwich,  with  young  ladies'  boarding  and  day 
schools ;  Plymouth,  with  a  young  ladies'  school ;  Saint  Chad's, 
Manchester  ;  and  Saint  Alban's,  Blackburn.    . 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Paul  the  Apostle. 

This  hard-working  congregation  numbers  thirty  convents, 
which  are  all  in  England.  An  account  of  its  institution  and 
present  position  will  be  found  in  its  own  particular  chapter.' 
Its  special  employment  in  England  is  educating  the  poor 
children  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  It  numbers  more  than  twelve  thousand  children, 
attending  its  day  schools  and  night  schools. 

Its  convents  are — Selley-Oak,  near  Birmingham,  the  mother 
house ;  Birmingham,  with  three  sets  of  schools  in  three 
parishes ;  Nechell's  Green,  Birmingham ;  Kadford,  with  a 
female  orphanage  certified  for  workhouse  children ;  Banbury ; 

^  Chapter    XXXIL,    Convent    Elementary    and    Training     Schools    in 
England. 
*  Described  in  p.  238.  »  Chapter  XVIII, 
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Dudley ;  Leamington  ;  Saint  Anne's,  Leeds ;  Saint  Patrick's, 
Leeds  ;  Bradford  ;  Selby ;  Wakefield ;  Benfieldside  ;  Crook  ; 
Kendal  ;  Whitehaven  ;  Grreat  Crosby  ;  Eainhill ;  Southport  ; 
Grarstang  ;  Woolton  ;  Great  Marlow  ;  Danesfield  ;  Cossey ; 
Grlossop ;  Hadfield  ;  Brownedge,  Preston ;  Holywell,  with  a 
hospice  for  pilgrims ;  Campden,  Grloucestershire ;  and  Thorn- 
don,  Brentwood,  county  of  Essex. 

The  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. 

Of  this  congregation,  and  the  great  services  it  renders  to  the 
cause  of  education,  a  full  account  has  been  already  given.^  It 
numbers  fourteen  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  viz., 
eleven  in  England,  and  three  in  Ireland.  As  conductors  of 
poor  schools,  the  Sisters  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  appears  to 
consider  them  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame.^  In  yovmg  ladies'  and  middle-class  schools, 
they  are  no  less  successful.  Their  convents  are — Crumley 
House,  Isleworth,  W. ;  Somerstown,  N.W. ;  Skipton,  Yorkshire  ; 
Grreat  George's  Square,  Liverpool ;  Lark  Hill,  Preston ;  Hol- 
loway  House,  Exeter  ;  Salford  ;  Saint  Augustine's,  Manchester ; 
Upton  Hall,  near  Birkenhead  ;  Dee  House,  Chester  ;  Tranmere 
Hall,  Birkenhead  ;  Laurel  Hill,  Limerick  ;  Newtownbarry, 
county  of  Wexford ;  and  Bruff. 

The  CARMELtTE  Nuns. 

An  account  of  this  ancient  order  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
XXV.^  It  is  a  contemplative  order ;  but  several  of  the  com- 
munities are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  It  has  fifteen 
convents  in  the  United  Kingdom — five  in  England  and  ten  in 
Ireland.  These  are.  North  End,  Fulham,  S.W. ;  Darlington  ; 
North  Mundham,  near  Chichester ;  Tothill,  Plymouth  ;  Lan- 
beme,  Cornwall ;  New  Ross ;  Loughrea ;  Blackrock,  near  Dublin ; 

»  See  Chapter  XXI.  »  See  Chapter  XXXII. 

»  Page  a09. 
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Delgany  ;  Tallaght,  county  of  Dublin ;  Drumcondra ;  Sandy- 
mount,  with  a  female  orphanage,  and  certified  Industrial  School ; 
Ranelagh  ;  Rathmines ;  and  Warrenmount. 

The  Dominican  Nuns. 

An  account  of  the  two  orders  of  Dominican  nuns  will  be 
found  in  another  page.*  Of  their  fifteen  convents  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  eight  are  in  England,  and  seven  in  Ireland.  These 
are.  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  the  mother  house  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  third  order,  with  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school, 
three  poor  schools  for  young  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  a  work 
school,  and  an  hospital  for  incurables  ;  Stoke-upon-Trent,  with 
poor  schools,  infant  school,  and  an  hospital  for  incurables  ; 
Clifton,  with  a  female  orphanage,  middle  school,  girls'  poor 
school,  infant  school,  and  work  school  for  young  women ;  Tor- 
quay, with  poor  schools  and  female  orphanage ;  Broadway,  Bow, 
E.,  with  middle-class  boarding  school,  girls'  poor  school,  and 
infant  school ;  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  with  a  female  orphanage ; 
Stroud,  with  poor  schools,  work  school,  night  school  for  young 
women,  and  a  creche  or  day  nursery  (the  nuns  of  all  these  con- 
vents also  visiting  the  sick  and  poor)  ;  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of 
Wight ;  Cabra,  near  Dublin,  with  boarding  school,  poor  schools, 
and  an  admirably  conducted  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  with  162 
inmates ;  Kingstown,  with  boarding  school,  day  school,  and  poor 
schools  for  over  800  children ;  Blackrock,  with  boarding  and 
day  schools ;  "Wicklow ;  Belfast,  with  boarding,  day,  and  poor 
schools ;  Galway,  with  boarding  school,  poor  school,  and  Sun- 
day school ;  and  Drogheda,  with  boarding  and  day  schools, 
and  poor  schools.  One  of  the  English  houses,  Carisbrooke,  is 
of  the  second  order,  and  purely  contemplative ;  the  other 
English  houses  are  of  the  third  order.  The  seven  Irish  houses 
are  of  the  second  order. 

1  Page  319. 
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The  Poob  Clares. 

This  ancient  order  has  been  already  described.^  It  has 
eleven  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  five  in  England,  and 
six  in  Ireland.  These  are,  Edmund  Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  W. ; 
Hull  Eoad,  York ;  Baddesley,  -with  poor  schools ;  Darlington, 
with  a  boarding  school ;  Alma  Park,  Levenshulme,  Manches- 
ter ;  Keady,  near  Armagh  ;  Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin,  with 
a  primary  school,  and  female  orphanage ;  Cavan,  with  a  certi- 
fied industrial  school,  capable  of  accommodating  250  girls ; 
Newry,  with  very  large  primary  schools ;  Gralway ;  and  Ken- 
mare,  with  very  fine  schools,  admirably  conducted,  the  average 
attendance  of  girls  being  420. 

The  Franciscan  Nuns. 

This  order  also  has  been  already  described."  It  has  eleven 
convents  in  the  United  Kingdom — ten  in  Grreat  Britain,  and  one 
in  Ireland.  These  are — Portobello  Koad,  Notting  Hill,  W.,  with 
a  young  ladies'  school,  and  Saint  Elizabeth's  Home  for  poor 
girls,  who  are  well  instructed,  and  trained  as  domestic  servants  ; 
Victoria  Park  Eoad,  South  Hackney,  E.,  with  young  ladies' 
boarding  and  day  schools ;  Ashgrove,  Hackney,  E. ;  Mill  Hill, 
for  training  missionary  nuns  ;  Taunton,  with  upper  and  middle- 
class  boarding  schools ;  Woodchester,  with  an  orphanage  for 
girls,  and  an  institute  for  young  women ;  58  Charlotte  Street, 
Griasgow ;  Abercrombie  Street,  Glasgow,  with  a  certified  in- 
dustrial school  ;  Aberdeen  ;  Inverness  ;  and  Drumshambo, 
county  of  Leitrim,  with  a  house  in  which  ladies  who  wish  to 
lead  a  retired  devout  life  are  accommodated. 

Sisters  op  Providence,  or  Sisters  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity. 

This  congregation  was  founded  by  Antonio  Rosmini,  the 
eldest  son  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  the  diocese  of  Trent  j 

1  Supra,  p.  312.  ^  »  Vide  suprn,  p.  318. 
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and  was  approved  of  by  Grregory  XVI.,  on  September  20,  1839. 
Its  objects  are,  the  personal  sanctiiication  of  its  members,  and 
the  exercise  of  all  works  of  charity,  to  which  Divine  Providence 
may  call,  mider  the  direction  of  obedience.  The  Sisters  have 
no  Superioress  General.  They  are  governed  by  the  Father- 
General  of  the  Order  of  Charity.  In  Italy,  all  the  branch 
houses  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Reverend  Mother  of 
the  central  house  there.  In  England,  all  the  houses  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Reverend  Mother  of  the  central  house,  Loughborough. 
There  are  no  houses  of  the  institute  in  Ireland.  Those  in  Eng- 
land, five  in  number,  are,  Loughborough,  the  central  house,  of 
which  the  special  works  are,  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school, 
spiritual  retreats  for  ladies,  poor  schools,  instructing  poor 
women  and  girls,  and  visiting  the  sick  ;  Rugby,  poor  schools, 
and  instructing  poor  women  and  girls ;  Kingsland,  London, 
day  school  for  yoimg  ladies,  poor  schools,  and  instruction  for 
women  and  girls ;  Newport,  poor  schools,  and  instruction  for 
women  and  girls ;  Cardiff,  poor  schools,  middle-class  schools, 
and  instruction  for  women  and  girls. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Immacul.4.te  Conception. 

This  congregation  was  founded  by  M.  I'Abbe  Noailles,  parish 
priest  of  Saint  Sulpice,  Bordeaux,  in  1820.  It  has  five  con- 
vents in  England,  where  its  principal  work  is  the  education  of 
the  poor.  The  convents  are,  87  Chambers  Street,  London,  E. ; 
Leeds,  with  a  female  orphanage  also  ;  SickKnghall  ;  Rock 
Ferry ;  and  Leith.  These  Sisters  are  united  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and  under  the  spiritual 
direction  of  its  Superior  General. 

Sisters  of  the  Holt  Family. 

This  congregation  is  engaged  in  teaching  poor  schools.  It 
has  five  convents  in  the  L^nited  Kingdom — viz.,  St.  Anne's, 
Sutton ;  St.  Joseph's,  Peasely  Cross ;  Saints  Peter  and  Paul's^ 
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Bolton  ;  Saint  Marie's,  Little  Bolton ;  and  St.  Gregory's  near 
Bolton.  The  Sisters  also  conduct  the  poor  schools  of  St. 
Patrick's  and  St.  Edmund's,  Bolton. 

Sisters  of  Proyidence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

This  community  conducts  an  orphanage  for  one  hundred 
children  at  their  convent,  Bertrams,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

Nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of  Sertites. 

This  institute  has  been  already  described.^  It  numbers 
three  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  all  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  poor ;  viz.,  Arundel ;  "West  Grrinstead,  Hors- 
ham ;  and  St.  Anne's-road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

The  Benedictine  Nuns. 

An  account  of  this  ancient  order  has  been  already  given. ^ 
There  are  eight  convents  of  the  order  in  England.  These  are, 
Oulton,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire ;  Princethorpe,  near  Rugby ; 
Atherstone  ;  Colwich  ;  Stanbrook,  near  Worcester  ;  Teign- 
mouth,  South  Devon;  Ramsgate;  and  East  Bergholt, Suffolk.  To 
nearly  all  these  convents  are  attached  young  ladies'  schools,  in 
which  the  important  work  of  education  is  admirably  conducted. 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

This  congregation  has  been  recently  established  by  an  Ameri- 
can lady.  Its  object  is  the  education  of  rich  and  poor.  Its 
schools  for  both  classes  are  admirably  conducted.  Alluding 
to  the  primary  schools,  taught  by  the  Sisters  in  Lancashire, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  observes : — '  They  teach  thi'ee  large 
girls'  and  infant  schools  in  Preston,  and  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  three  schools  conducted  with  better  results.'^  The  con- 
vents, six  in  number,  are,  Saint  Leonard's-on-the-Sea,  the 
mother  house,  with  upper  and  second-class  young  ladies'  board- 

»  Vide  supra,  p.  300.  »  Vide  supra,  p.  808. 

3  <  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  289. 
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ing  schools  ;  Mayfield,  Hurst  Green  ;  58  Clarence  Gardens, 
Eegent's  Park,  N.W. ;  The  Culvers,  Great  Hadham,  Ware ; 
Layton  Hill,  Blackpool ;  and  Saint  Wilfrid's,  Preston. 

The  Ubsuunes. 

The  particulars  of  this  order  have  been  already  given.^  Its 
main  function  is  the  education  of  young  ladies.  It  has  also 
free  schools  for  poor  girls.  It  numbers  five  convents  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  are,  Blackrock,  Cork  ;  Thurles  ; 
Waterford ;  Sligo  ;  and  Upton,  near  Stratford. 

The  Ubsulines  of  Jesus. 

This  congregation  was  foimded  in  1802,  at  Chavagnes  en 
Paillers,  Vendee,  by  the  Eeverend  Louis  Marie  Baudouin,  who 
was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Madame  Eaufray  de  la  Eochette, 
called  in  religion  M^re  St.  Benoit.  The  object  of  the  founder 
and  foundress  was,  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  want  of 
religious  instruction,  consequent  on  the  ruin  of  religious  estab- 
lishments at  the  French  Eevolution.  The  Eule  (that  of  Saint 
Augustine,  with  an  adaptation  of  the  constitutions  of  Saint 
Ignatius)  was  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  Baudouin  and  Mon- 
seigneur  Soyer,  bishop  of  Lu^on,  and  was  approved  of  by  several 
bishops,  in  whose  dioceses  convents  were  founded.  All  the 
establishments  in  France  (and  their  number  now  is  upwards 
of  forty)  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Lufon,  in 
whose  diocese  the  mother  house  is  situated.  The  religious  are 
styled  '  Ursulines  de  Jesus,'  or  very  commonly  '  Dames  de 
Chavagnes.' 

The  institute  is  devoted  to  instruction.  It  educates  young 
ladies,  and  girls  of  the  middle  class ;  it  also  has  poor  schools, 
and  gives  religious  instruction  to  women  in  any  state  of  life. 

Saint  Margaret's  Convent,  Edinbm-gh,  was  founded  in  1833  by 
the  late  Eight  Eeverend  Doctor  Gillis,  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Scotland.     While  yet  a  young  priest,  Mr. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  32, 
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Gillis  formed  the  design  of  restoring  religious  orders  in  Scot- 
land, to  supply  the  great  want  that  existed  of  the  ministrations 
of  such  institutions  among  the  poor  Catholic  population.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  making  a  spiritual  retreat  at  La  Trappe,  he 
met  there  Monseigneur  Soyer,  bishop  of  Lupon,  and  communi- 
cated his  wish  to  him.  The  bishop  recommended  to  his  notice 
the  congregation  of  the  Ursulines  of  Jesus.  On  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  institute,  Mr.  Grillis  was  convinced  that  it 
was  well  suited  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  Scotland  ;  and  the 
bishop  of  Lupon  promised  his  assistance  in  the  proposed  founda- 
tion. Considerable  delay  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Doctor  Patterson,  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
Eastern  District ;  but,  after  some  time,  the  approval  of  his 
successor  Doctor  Carruthers  being  obtained,  Mr.  Grillis  pro- 
ceeded with  the  undertaking.  Two  ladies  offered  themselves 
for  the  work.  They  made  their  novitiate  at  Chavagnes,  and 
returned  to  Scotland,  accompanied  by  nine  Sisters  from  the 
mother  house,  who  volunteered  their  aid  for  the  new  founda- 
tion. Mr.  Gillis,  with  the  assistance  of  a  generous  friend, 
purchased  an  old  property  in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh  ;  the 
house  was  arranged  for  conventual  purposes,  and  a  chapel  was 
built ;  and  thus  was  founded  the  first  religious  house  in  Scotland 
gince  the  dissolution. 

The  religious  in  Scotland  follow  the  original  rule,  with  one 
exception,  viz.,  that,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
Lupon,  all  houses  founded  in  Scotland  are  under  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  Eastern  District.  Therefore 
Saint  Margaret's  Convent  and  all  its  filiations  are  independent 
of  the  Congregation  of  Chavagnes,  though  always  maintaining 
affectionate  and  grateful  intercourse  with  it.  By  degi'ees,  the 
French  nims  returned  to  their  own  country,  as  the  community 
increased  suflBciently  to  be  independent.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Dr.  Gillis,  who  became  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Carruthers,  and 
succeeded  him  as  bisliop,  was  ever  a  most  devoted  fatlier  and 
friend  to  the  house  he  had  founded.     About  seven  years  ago,  a 
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convent  was  founded  at  Perth.  Seven  Sisters  went  thith^ 
from  Saint  Margaret's.  The  primary  object  of  this  establish- 
ment is  to  afford  religious  instruction  to  the  Catholic  female 
prisoners  at  the  general  prison,  for  which  the  consent  of  Grovem- 
ment  was  asked  and  obtained.  The  Sisters  also  take  charge  of 
the  poor  schools,  and  visit  the  poor  and  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
There  is  also  a  house  at  Swansea,  making  the  total  three  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Nitks  or  the  SACnf  C(eub. 

This  congregation,  of  which  the  mother  house  is  at  No.  77 
Eue  de  Varennes,  Paris,  was  founded  by  Madeleine  Sophie 
Barat,  in  1800.  The  rule,  which  is  that  of  Saint  Ignatius,  was 
confirmed  by  the  Holy  See  in  1826.  The  main  object  of  the 
institute  is  the  education  of  yoimg  ladies.  It  also  has  poor 
schools  and  female  orphanages  ;  and  it  receives  ladies  who  wish 
to  make  spiritual  retreats.  It  has  four  convents  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  Roehampton,  Surrey,  S.W. ;  Mount  Anville,  near 
Dublin  ;  Roscrea  ;  and  Armagh.  In  no  establishments  are  the 
daughters  of  the  higher  classes  better  educated  than  in  the 
convents  of  the  Sacre  CcBur.  The  habit  is  black,  with  a  white 
muslin  cap. 

Nuns  of  the  Assumption. 

As  an  institute  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  this  con- 
gregation is  equally  deserving  of  praise.  The  object  of  its 
foundation  is  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, with  which  it  combines  the  important  work  of  imparting 
a  first-class  education  to  the  children  of  the  rich.  Nowhere  is 
female  education  imbued  with  a  higher  tone  of  religion  and 
morahty ;  nowhere  do  young  ladies  better  acquire  the  secular 
knowledge,  and  elegant  accomplishments,  befitting  their 
station,  than  in  the  convents  of  the  Assumption.  There  are 
two  houses  in  England — Kensington  Square,  W. ;  and  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire.     At  both,  there  are  young  ladies'  boarding 
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schools,  and  female  poor  schools.  The  habit  of  the  nuns  is 
violet,  with  a  white  cross  on  the  breast,  and  a  violet  cordeli^re 
and  tassel  hanging  from  the  waist,  and  a  white  veil.  The  mother 
house  is  at  Auteuil,  Paris.  The  congregation  was  founded  in 
1839,  by  Monseigneur  Affre,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Mother 
Greneral.  The  rule  is  that  of  Saint  Augustine.  It  was  first  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Holy  See  in  1854,  and  confirmed  in  1867. 

Canonesses  or  the  Holy  Sepulchke. 

This  appears  to  be  the  corresponding  female  order  of  the 
Canons  Eegular  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  twelfth  century,  and  established  in  the  year  1099, 
for  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  after  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon.  These  canons  wore  a  double 
red  cross  on  the  breast  of  their  cloak  or  upper  garment,  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  alone  from  the  garb  of  the  other  canons 
regular  of  Saint  Augustine.  They  were  sometimes  called  canons 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  1794,  the  canonesses  came  to  England, 
where  they  have  one  large  and  flourishing  convent — that  of  New 
Hall,  Chelmsford,  Essex.  Here,  they  conduct  a  first-class  young 
ladies'  boarding  school.  The  habit  is  black  serge,  over  which 
is  worn  a  white  linen  surplice  without  sleeves.  On  the  left 
side  of  this  is  a  double  red  cross.  In  choir  the  nuns  wear  a 
long  black  cloak,  on  which  is  also  a  double  red  cross.  The  rule 
is  that  of  Saint  Augustine.  In  this  order  there  is  no  generalate, 
each  convent  being  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
mother  prioress  of  each  house  is  elected  for  life.  Her  election 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop. 

PooK  Sisters  of  the  Schools. 

Although  this  interesting  congi'egation  has  only  one  house,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  of  Sion  Square,  Commercial  Eoad, 
E.,  it  deserves  a  short  notice.  It  was  founded  in  Bavaria  in  the 
year  1833,  by  Monseigneur  Wittman,  bishop  of  Katisbon,  the 
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object  being  to  provide  for  children  a  truly  Christian  education. 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  singular  piety,  whom  the  holy  pre- 
late had  known  from  her  childhood,  and  who  appeared  to  be  a 
fit  instrument  to  carry  out  the  important  undertaking.  Having 
made  her  novitiate  in  one  of  the  existing  orders,  she  commenced 
the  work  of  charitable  instruction,  with  a  few  other  ladies,  who 
had  joined  the  congregation,  and  in  due  time  she  was  appointed 
Superioress  Greneral.  She  is  known  only  as  Sister  Teresa  of 
Jesus,  and  still  governs  the  congregation — a  most  flomrishing 
institute,  numbering  at  present  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
convents,  and  educating  many  thousands  of  girls  in  Europe 
and  America. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  Superioress  Greneral  had  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  establish  her  congregation  in  America,  where  it  now 
counts  sixty  houses.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
zealous  pastor  of  the  German  Catholics  dispersed  in  London 
and  its  environs.  The  end  in  view  is  the  education  of  female 
youth.  The  Sisters  have  boarding  schools  for  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  as  occasion  ofiers,  also  orphanages,  and  asylums, 
as  well  as  elementary  schools.  The  nuns  themselves  receive 
several  years'  training  as  teachers. 

The  rule,  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See  in  1865,  is  that  of 
Saint  Augustine,  adapted  by  Bishop  Wittman  to  the  local  wants 
and  circumstances  of  our  time. 

In  addition  to  those  already  described,  we  have  the  following 
congregations,  most  devotedly  and  successfully  labouring  in  the 
work  of  education,  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 

The  Nuns  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  having  three  houses ;  viz., 
Colville  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W.,  with  boarding  and  day  schools 
for  young  ladies ;  Eden-grove,  Holloway,  N.,  with  a  middle-class 
day  school,  and  a  female  orphanage  ;  and  Worthing,  with  a  yoimg 
ladies'  school. 

The  Sisters  of  La  Sainte  Union,  having  three  houses ;  viz., 
Highgate-road,  N.W.,  young  ladies'  school ;  Pulteney-road, 
Bath,  young  ladies'  school,  and  female  poor  school ;  and  Ba- 
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nagher,  King's  County,  young  ladies'  boarding  and  day  schools, 
and  poor  school. 

Les  Dames  de  Saint  Andr^ .  The  chief  object  of  this  insti- 
tute, founded  nearly  a  century  ago,  is  the  education  of  young 
ladies.  The  mother  house  is  at  Toiu-nai.  There  are  two  con- 
vents in  these  kingdoms  ;  viz..  Hall-road,  Saint  John's  "Wood, 
N.W. ;  and  St.  Thomas's,  Jersey.  To  each  is  attached  a  young 
ladies'  school. 

The  Congregation  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  object  of  this 
institute  is  female  education.  It  was  founded  at  Lyons  in 
1816,  and  has  numerous  houses  in  France,  Spain,  and  Canada ; 
and  is  to  be  found  at  Bombay,  Mussoree,  Simla,  Sirdhana, 
Poonah,  and  in  other  parts  of  India.  There  are  two  convents 
in  England  ;  the  GTrove,  Stratford,  E.,  with  a  young  ladies' 
boarding  and  day  school,  and  poor  schools ;  and  Albion  Hill, 
Ipswich,  with  boarding  and  day  schools,  poor  schools,  and  a 
female  orphanage. 

Such  congregations  are  generally  introduced  into  these  coun- 
tries by  the  Catholic  bishops,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  their  flocks.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  blessing  to  the  poor  girls  of  our 
densely  inhabited  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  than  to 
have  as  instructresses,  friends,  and  advisers,  those  excellent 
ladies,  who  have  exchanged  the  world  and  its  enjoyments  for 
a  life  of  privation,  self-sacrifice,  and  unceasing  toil,  through 
the  sole  motive  of  the  love  of  Grod,  and  of  their  neighbours 
for  God's  sake.  Thus,  this  institute  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Northampton,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  late  venerated  Doctor  Grrant,  bishop  of 
Southwark.  Its  first  house  was  at  Ipswich.  In  the  same  way, 
at  the  request  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  oui'  Indian  Empire, 
in  the  year  1842,  the  Sisters  opened  poor  schools,  boarding 
schools,  and  orphanages  in  the  East  Indies,  penetrating  as  far 
as  Lahore,  and  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  In  1847,  the  rules 
and  constitutions  were  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See. 
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The  Nuns  of  the  Faithful  Virgin. 

Of  this  congregation,  there  are  two  houses  in  England ;  \iz., 
Norwood,  S.E.,  with  a  young  ladies'  school,  and  a  female 
orphanage,  quite  apart  and  distinct  from  the  school.  The 
orphanage,  which  receives  orphans  and  destitute  children,  has 
been  certified  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  for  the  reception  of 
Catholic  girls  from  Workhouses.  The  second  house  is  Burton 
Green,  Christchurch,  which  also  has  an  orphanage. 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

These  Sisters  conduct,  most  successfully,  female  orphanages 
and  poor  schools.  They  have  a  house  at  Pantasaph,  and  one  at 
Newnham,  Warwickshire. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross. 

This  congregation  is  fully  described  in  its  own  chapter.'  It 
has  two  houses  in  England : — Saint  Wilfrid's,  Bond  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  with  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school,  also  a  day 
school,  and  an  orphanage  numbering  ninety  girls,  for  the  most 
part  workhouse  children,  and  having  accommodation  for  a  much 
larger  number :  and  Montpellier  Lodge,  Cheltenham,  with  a 
young  ladies'  boarding  school,  and  a  day  school. 

Dames  Eeligieusbs  db  la  Croix. 

These  nuns  have  one  house  in  England,  The  Tx)dge,  Bourne- 
mouth, Hants,  where  they  conduct  a  young  ladies'  boarding 
school. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph. 

The  Sisters  have  a  house  at  Devizes,  and  one  at  Chippenham, 
Wilts.  They  are  zealously  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  ; 
and  teach  young  ladies'  boarding  schools,  middle-class  schools, 
and  poor  schools. 

»  Chapter  XXVI. 
A  A 
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Les  Dames  Anglaises. 

Tliese  are  nuns  of  the  German  Institute  of  Mary.  They 
have  a  house  at  Gloucester,  where  they  conduct  a  young  ladies' 
boarding  school. 

Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  parent  house  of  this  congregation  is  at  Beziers.  There 
is  a  convent  at  Lisburn.  near  Belfast,  where  the  Sisters  are 
laboriously  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  Nuns  of  Saint  Bridgid. 

The  religious  congregation  of  Saint  Bridgid,  patroness  of 
Ireland,  was  founded  in  the  year  1807,  at  Tullow,  county  of 
Carlow,  by  the  Eight  Reverend  Doctor  Delany,  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  The  object  of  the  zealous  prelate  was 
to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  terrible  effects  of  the  penal 
laws,  from  which,  at  the  time,  all  the  adult  population  were 
suffering,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  in  the  year  1782  that 
Catholic  education  had  ceased  to  be  a  crime,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.'  The  institute  has  three  objects ; 
first,  primary  schools  for  poor  girls ;  secondly,  boarding  and 
day  schools  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  and.  thirdly, 
the  instruction  of  the  adult  female  population.  To  secure  the 
third,  important,  object,  the  parish  church  is  included  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  adjoining  convent ;  and  thus,  every  Sunday, 
after  religious  worship,  the  good  nuns  may  be  seen  in  the 
churches,  catechizing  girls,  and  giving  religious  instruction 
to  great  numbers  of  poor  women,  who  gladly  attend  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  four  convents  of  the  congregation — Tul- 
low, Mountrath,  Abbeyleix,  and  Goresbridge.  The  rule  is  that 
of  Saint  Augustine,  somewhat  modified  to  meet  the  special 
nature  and  end  of  the  institute. 

'  Vide  supra,  p  12. 
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The  Bbidgettines. 

This  order,  which  is  also  called,  of  Our  Saviour,  was  founded 
in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1 344,  hy  Saint  Bridget,  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  and  widow  of  Ulpho  prince  of  Nericia.  The  rule 
is  that  of  Saint  Augustine,  with  some  special  constitutions 
added.  It  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Martin  V.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  devotion  prescribed  by  it  are,  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
and  the  honour  of  His  holy  Mother.  There  was  formerly  one 
great  house  of  this  order  in  England  ;  Sion  House  on  the 
Thames,  in  JNIiddlesex,  t^n  miles  from  London,  founded  by 
Henry  V.  in  1414.  There  is  now  only  one  convent  of  Bridget- 
tines  in  the  United  Kingdom — that  of  Sion  House,  Spettisbury, 
Dorset,  to  which  are  attached  female  poor  schools. 

Sisters  of  the  Holt  Faith. 

This  community  of  thirty-six  nims,  founded  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  conduct  nine  poor  schools,  seven  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  two  at  Glasnevin,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  over 
1,200  children.  They  also  have  charge  of  Saint  Bridgid's  Or- 
phanage in  Eccles  Street,  established  in  1857,  into  which  over 
1,000  children,  boys  and  girls,  have  been  already  admitted, 
more  than  600  having  been  reared,  educated,  and  put  to  trades 
or  placed  in  situations. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Christian  Retreat. 
This  community  conduct  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school  at 
Clayland's  road,  Clapham-road,  S.W. 

The  Nuns  of  Mart,  Religieuses  Maristes, 

conduct  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Grove  Lodge,  Richmond, 
Surrey  ;  also  poor  schools. 

Les  Dames  de  Marie,  of  the  celebrated  educational  establish- 
ment of  Coloma  near  Malines,  conduct  schools  at  Bedford  Park, 
Croydon,  Surrey.  They  take  only  day  scholars,  and  day  and 
weekly  boarders,  permitting  children  to  spend  Sundays  with 
their  parents. 

A  A  2 
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The  Cistercian  Nuns. 
Of  this  ancient  order,  there  is  only  one  community  in  the 
kingdom ;  that  of  Stapehill,  Wimbourne,  Dorsetshire.     They 
teach  poor  schools,  attached  to  the  convent. 

The  CoNGREaATioN  op  Mary 

conduct  St.  Anne's  schools,  and  a  female  orphanage  at  Albert 
Place,  Spicer  Street,  East. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood 
conduct  a  poor  school  at  Stanley  Villas,  Fulham  Road,  S.W 

The  Apostoline  Nuns 
conduct  an  orphanage  in  Constitution  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  de  Cluni. 

This  congregation  was  founded  by  Madame  Anne  Mary 
Jahouvey  at  Cluni,  in  1806.  Its  object,  besides  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  members  by  a  religious  and  community  life,  is  the 
exercise  of  works  of  zeal  and  charity,  especially  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  the  education  of  youth.  It  is  composed 
of  Choir  and  Lay  sisters,  who  make  equally  the  three  simple 
vows  of  religion,  first  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  perpetual.  It 
has  been  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  the  Holy  Father  having 
appointed  a  Cardinal  Protector  to  watch  over  its  interests. 

The  congregation  especially  devotes  itself  to  extending  the 
blessings  of  Christian  education  to  the  African  negroes,  and 
the  nuns  pass  through  a  suitable  course  of  study  and  prepara- 
tion for  this  important  object. 

The  institute  has  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
possesses  several  establishments  in  Europe,  America,  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  Asia  and  Oceanica. 

It  has  but  one  house  in  the  United  Kingdom — that  of  Mount 
Sackville,  Castleknock,  near  Dublin,  in  which  there  are  sixteen 
nuns  and  fifteen  postulants.  Here,  the  nuns  conduct  an  ex- 
cellent boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  as  well  as  their  estab- 
lishment for  training  Sisters  for  the  African  missions. 
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Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The   history  of  this   great   congregation,  numbering    over 
twenty  thousand  Sisters,  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  charity, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  XI.  and 
XII.     They  have  twenty  one  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
fourteen  in  England,  three  in  Scotland,  and  four  in  Ireland. 
These  are : — Carlisle  Place,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  with 
an  orphanage,  a  workroom,  and  a  day  middle-school  for  girls  ; 
classes  for  the  religious  instruction   of  girls  on  Sundays ;  a 
cr^he   or  day  nursery  for  infants  and  very  young  children, 
whose  mothers  are  all  day  out  at  work  ;  and  a  night  school  for 
men  and  boys ;  the  Sisters  being  also  engaged  in  the  visitation 
and  relief  of  the  poor  and  sick  of  Westminster,  one  of  the  most 
destitute  parts  of  London  ; — Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square, 
W.C.,  with  a  French  hospital,  schools  for  French  and  English 
girls,  and  a  female  orphanage  ; — Bulstrode  Street,  W.,  with  a 
creche  or  day  nursery,  a  house  of  Mercy  for  servant  women  out 
of  place,  and  girls'  day  schools  ; — Leyton  House,  W.,  with  an 
orphanage  for  140  boys,  under  the  age  of  seven ; — No.  220 
Solly  Street,  Sheffield,  with  poor  schools,  and  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  poor; — Xo.  141  Solly  Street,  Sheffield,  with  a  male 
and  female  orphanage,  about  to  be  transferred  to  Saint  Vin- 
cent's Orphanage,  now  in  course  of  erection,  at  Kirk-edge,  about 
five  miles   from  the  town  ; — Howard   Hill,  Sheffield,  with   a 
female  Reformatory  School,  highly  praised  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  and  fully  described  in  another  chapter;' — Hands- 
worth,  Woodhouse,  Sheffield,  with  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  institu- 
tion, and  day  schools ; — Salisbury,  with   a    recently  certified 
girls'  Industrial  School ; — Beacon    Lane,  Liverpool,   with   an 
orphanage  for  Catholic  boys,  certified  as  an  industrial  school, 
225  inmates ; — ^lason    Street,    Liverpool,    with   Saint  Anne's 
certified  industrial  school  for  girls,  favourably  reported  on  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  referred  to  elsewhere  i^ — No.  59 

*■  Vide  supra,  p.  232.  »  Vide  supra,  p.  251. 
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Brunswick  Koad,  Liverpool,  with  an  admirably  conducted 
Blind  Asylum,  the  only  Catholic  institution  for  the  blind  in 
Great  Britain ; — Little  Crosby,  Lancashire,  with  the  Blundel 
poor  schools  and  the  visitation  of  the  poor ; — Bullingham, 
Hereford,  with  a  middle-class  school  for  girls,  also  a  middle- 
class  school  for  little  boys  aged  from  five  to  eleven,  also  a  class  in 
which  girls  are  received  and  trained  to  household  work  between 
the  school  hours  ; — Lanark,  with  evening  poor  schools  for  300 
children,  an  hospital,  and  a  creche  or  day  nursery  ; — Smyllum, 
near  Lanark,  with  an  orphanage  and  poor  schools  ; — Coatbridge, 
county  of  Lanark,  with  poor  schools ;— North  William  Street, 
Dublin,  with  poor  schools  attended  by  400  children,  and  an 
orphan  asylum  accommodating  1 95  ; — Fair  View,  Drumcondra, 
near  Dublin,  with  Saint  Vincent's  Asylum  for  the  insane. 
This  institution  having  been  founded  for  the  reception  of 
female  patients  of  the  respectable  and  educated  classes,  having 
only  limited  means,  they  are  admitted  at  moderate,  although 
inadequate,  annual  pensions.  Higher  class  patients  are  also 
accommodated.  The  Sisters,  from  previous  training,  are  fully 
conversant  with  all  modern  improvements  in  the  moral  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  The  North  Infirmary,  Cork,  an  admirably 
managed  city  hospital,  in  which  the  Sisters  reside;  —  and 
Drogheda,  with  a  large  evening  school  for  factory  girls,  and  a 
certified  Industrial  School. 

The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charitt. 

This  congregation,  which  is  altogether  confined  to  Ireland, 
has  been  fully  described  in  Chapter  XIII.  The  Sisters  visit 
and  relieve  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes ;  and  undertake 
the  care  of  Poor  schools.  Reformatories,  Industrial  schools, 
Magdalen  Asylums,  Blind  Asylums,  Hospitals,  Orphanages,  and 
other  useful  works.  They  also  give  religious  instruction  to 
grown-up  women.  The  special  works  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  several  convents  have  been  already  detailed.' 
^  Vide  suprH,  p.  143. 
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There  are  eighteen  convents — all  in  Ireland.  These  are  ; — 
Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin,  the  mother  house  ;  Stanhope  Street ; 
Upper  Gardiner  Street ;  "Wellington  Street ;  Sandymoimt ; 
Donnybrook  ;  Merrion  ;  Stephen's  Grreen ;  Stillorgan  ;  and  Bal- 
doyle;  all  in  or  near  Dublin  ; — St.  Vincent's  and  Saint  Patrick's, 
Cork ;  Waterford  ;  Tramore  ;  Clonmel ;  Benada ;  CJarenbridge, 
and  Kilkenny. 

The  Sistebs  of  Mekct. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  congregation  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  full  account  of  its  institution  and  of  the  works 
in  which  it  is  engaged  will  be  found  in  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV. 
It  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  convents,  of  which 
eighty-six  are  in  Ireland,  forty-two  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
five  in  Scotland.  Embracing  the  whole  range  of  the  corporal 
and  spiritual  works  of  mercy,  there  are  three  objects  to  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  foimdress,  the  Sisters 
especially  devote  themselves — and  these  are  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  poor,  the  reception  of  destitute  young  women  in  their 
House  of  Mercy,  which,  where  practicable,  must  be  attached  to 
every  convent,  and  the  care  of  female  orphans.  The  six  con- 
vents of  Dublin,  those  of  Baggot  Street,  Booterstown,  Glasthule, 
Golden  Bridge,  Jervis  Street  Hospital,  and  the  Mater  JNIiseri- 
cordise  Hospital,  have  been  already  described ; '  as  have  also 
those  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle,  the  Mercy  Hospital,  and  the 
Workhouse  Hospital,  Cork.'  The  other  convents  in  Ireland 
are,  Rathdnma,  county  of  Wicklow  ;  Athy  ;  Dimdalk  ;  Ardee  ; 
TuUamore  ;  Xavan  ;  Kells  ;  Drogheda ;  Rochfort-bridge  ;  Clara  ; 
Trim ;  Londonderry  ;  Moville,  county  of  Donegal ;  Strabane, 
county  of  Tyrone  ;  Enniskillen  ;  Ballyshannon  ;  Belfast ;  Down- 
patrick  ;  Belturbet ;  Ballyjamesduff ;  Ballinamore ;  Longford ; 
Moate  ;  Xewtownforbes ;  Newry  ;  Rostrevor ;  Lurgan  ;  Carlow  ; 
Naas;  Wexford;  Enniscorthy  ;  New  Ross  ;  Templemore;  Tip- 
perary ;  Doone ;  Bantry ;  Kinsale ;  Passage  West ;  Birr,  or  Par- 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  167.  *  Vide  supra,  p.  180. 
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sonstown ;  Ennis  ;  Nenagh  ;  Kilrush  ;  Killarney  ;  Tralee  ; 
Castletown  Bere ;  Limerick,  Oldtown  ;  Limerick,  Workhouse 
hospital ;  Limerick,  Mount  Saint  Vincent's  ;  Newcastle;  Adare; 
Kathkeale;  Cappoquin;  Dungarvan;  Cahir;  Queenstown;  Charle- 
ville ;  Mallow  ;  Macroom ;  Kanturk  ;  Clonakilty ;  Skibbereen  ; 
Tuam  ;  Westport ;  Ballinrobe ;  Castlebar ;  Clifden ;  Loughrea  ; 
Ballinasloe  ;  Swineford  ;  Sligo  ;  Athlone  ;  Eoscommon  ;  Grort ; 
Ennistimon  ;  Galway  ;  Oughterard  ;  and  Ballina.  All  these 
communities,  save  those  residing  in  hospitals,  visit  the  sick 
poor,  and  have  extensive  poor  schools ;  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  day  schools  for  young  ladies ;  several  have 
female  orphanages ;  and  twenty  of  them  conduct  flourishing 
certified  industrial  schools,  which  are  highly  spoken  of  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector,  and  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere.^ 

The  forty-seven  convents  in  Great  Britain  have  the  same 
objects.  The  nuns  visit  the  sick  poor,  and  teach  poor  schools. 
Several  communities  have  middle-class  schools,  female  orphan- 
ages, and  Houses  of  Mercy  ;  some  discharge  hospital  duties, 
and  two  conduct  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.  The 
convents  are,  No.  46  Grreat  Ormond  Street,  with  an  hospital 
for  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  females ;  Blandford  Square, 
N.W.,  with  a  House  of  Mercy  and  orphanage ;  Cadogan  Ter- 
race, Chelsea,  S.W.,  with  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school, 
middle-class  day  school,  and  poor  schools ;  Mercer's  Place, 
Commercial  Road,  E.,  with  poor  schools  ;  Crispin  Street, 
Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.,  with  poor  schools  ;  Waltham- 
stow  House,  Walthamstow,  E.,  with  an  orphanage  of  138  girls  ; 
Bermondsey,  S.E.,  with  House  of  Mercy,  orphanage,  and  poor 
schools  ;  Brighton,  with  schools  ;  Abingdon,  with  young  ladies' 
boarding  school ;  Gravesend,  with  poor  schools  ;  Guernsey,  with 
young  ladies'  boarding  and  day  schools,  girls'  poor  schools,  and 
infant  school ;  Clifford  ;  Hull ;  Middlesboro' ;  Alton  ;  all  with 
poor  schools  ;  Birmingham,  with  young  ladies'  boarding  school, 

^  Vide  supra,  Chapter  XVII. 
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and  poor  school ;  Coventry,  with  poor  school,  boarding  school, 
and  boarding  school  for  little  boys  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Sisters  ;  Handsworth,  with  middle-class  boarding  school, 
poor  schools,  and  House  of  Mercy;  Longton,  with  poor  schools  ; 
Mary  vale,  with  poor  school,  and  female  orphanage  ;  Stourbridge, 
with  poor  schools ;  Wolverhampton,  with  poor  schools  and  House 
of  Mercy ;  Dighton  Street,  Bristol,  with  orphanage  for  work- 
house girls  ;  Darlington  ;  Hexham ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  North 
Shields ;  Sunderland  ;  Tow  Law ;  Wigton ;  all  with  poor  schools ; 
Mount  Vernon,  Liverpool,  with  schools  and  House  of  Mercy ; 
Great  Greorge's  Squaie,  Liverpool,  with  schools ;  Saint  Eliza- 
beth's, Breckfield  Road,  Liverpool,  with  a  certified  industrial 
school  for  girls,  highly  praised  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  ;  St. 
Oswald's,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool,  with  poor  schools  ;  St.  Helen's, 
Blackbrook,  with  a  certified  Reformatory  school  for  girls; 
Lancaster,  with  poor  schools  ;  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  with  schools ; 
Our  Lady's,  Nottingham,  with  a  middle-class  boarding  school 
and  an  orphanage  ;  St.  John's,  Nottingham,  with  poor  schools  ; 
Derby;  Oldham  ;  Shrewsbury  ;  Edinburgh  ;  Dundee  ;  Glasgow ; 
Elgin  ;  and  Domie  in  Kintail ;  all  with  poor  schools. 

The  Nuks  of  the  Gt)OD  Shepherd. 

This  congregation  has  been  fully  described  in  its  own  chapter.^ 
It  has  twelve  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are, 
Hammersmith,  \N\,  with  a  large  and  admirably  managed  House 
of  Refuge  for  penitents  ;  Eagle  H^use,  Brook  Green,  Ham- 
mersmith, W.,  with  a  House  of  Refuge  for  penitents,  female 
prisoners,  and  distressed  women,  classified ;  Glazenwood,  Brain- 
tree,  Essex,  with  a  House  of  Refuge  for  penitents ;  Amo's  Court, 
Brislington,  Bristol,  with  a  certified  Reformatory  School,  and 
a  House  of  Refuge  for  penitents ;  Ford,  near  Liverpool,  with  a 
House  of  Refuge  for  penitents ;  Victoria  Park,  Manchester ; 
Dalbeth  House,  Glasgow,  with  a  certified  Reformatory  school ; 
Belfast,  with  an  industrial  ^lagdalen  penitentiary ;  New  Ross, 
*  Vide  supra,  Chapter  XVI. 
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with  a  certified  industrial  school ;  Cork,  with  a  Magdalen  Asy- 
lum, and  a  certified  industrial  school ;  Limerick,  with  a  Mag^ 
dalen  Asylum,  a  certified  industrial  school,  and  a  certified 
Reformatory  school ;  Waterford,  with  a  Magdalen  Asylum,  and 
a  certified  industrial  school. 

Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  Eefdge. 

This  congregation  was  founded  by  the  Venerable  F.  Eudes 
at  Caen  in  1641.  Its  object  is  the  religious  training  and  indus- 
trial employment  of  females  who  have  fallen,  or  may  be  in  danger 
of  falling  into  a  vicious  course  of  life.  It  has  two  houses  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  viz.  : — Bartestree,  Hereford,  with  a  Magdalen 
Asylum  ;  and  High  Park,  Drumcondra,  near  Dublin,  with  a 
Magdalen  Asylum  of  77  penitents,  and  a  certified  Reformatory 
School  of  50  girls. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Louis. 

This  is  an  admirable  institute,  embracing  several  distinct 
objects  of  great  public  usefulness.  Its  successful  management 
of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  in  which  it  receives  all 
subjects  who  cannot  be  controlled  in  other  similar  institutions, 
is  noticed  elsewhere.^  It  has  three  houses,  all  in  Ireland  : — 
Lakeview,  Monaghan,  with  a  certified  Reformatory  school,  and  a 
certified  industrial  school,  large  poor  schools,  and  upper-class 
day  and  boarding  schools,  all  distinct ;  Bundoran,  county  of 
Donegal,  with  boarding  school,  and  poor  school ;  and  Rams- 
grange,  Arthurstown,  county  of  Wexford,  recently  established. 

The  Servants  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

This  most  interesting  congregation  has  been  only  recently 
established.  The  Sisters  visit  the  poor,  and  nurse  the  sick  of 
their  several  districts  ;  but  the  main  object  of  their  institute 
is,  to  withdraw,  from  the  dangers  that  surround  them,  young 
girls,  poor  and  neglected,  who  either  are  orphans,  or  cannot  be 

'  Vide  supra,  pp.  235  and  246. 
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properly  watched  over  by  their  parents.  These  it  admits  and 
maintains  in  its  orphanages,  from  the  age  of  ten  up  to  twenty- 
one.  They  are  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  age, 
religiously  educated,  industrially  trained,  and  thus  sent  into 
the  world,  fully  qualified  to  fulfil  the  parts  of  trustworthy 
servants,  or  economical  and  virtuous  wives  of  respectable 
workmen. 

The  mother  house  is  at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris.  There  is 
only  one  convent  in  England — No.  2  Eden  Villas,  The  Grrove, 
Stratford. 

The  Sisters  of  Marie  Auxiliatrice. 

This  congregation  provides  a  Home  for  young  women  of  the 
class  of  milliners  and  needlewomen  :  of  irreproachably  respect- 
able character,  who  desire  a  cheerful  home  conducted  by  Reli- 
gious Sisters,  where  they  may  lay  by  something  for  the  future, 
by  industry  and  economy.  It  has  founded  five  houses  in 
France,  as  well  as  two  in  London  ;  viz..  No.  4,  Ivy  Lodge, 
Junction  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. ;  and  No.  22  Kennington 
Oval,  S.W. 

The  object  of  the  institute  is  twofold  : — 1st.  To  undertake  a 
kindly  maternal  direction  of  young  women,  and  to  afford  them 
entire  protection  and  affectionate  care,  that  they  may  remain 
virtuous  and  good  Christians  in  the  world. 

2nd.  To  help  them  to  procure  means  to  establish  themselves 
in  a  position  of  life,  so  as  to  aid  their  parents,  and  to  lay  by 
something  for  their  futiu-e,  by  means  of  well-paid  work,  by  a  life 
of  order  and  habits  of  economy. 

Young  girls  ha\ing  good  references  are  received,  on  condition 
that  they  accept  and  submit  freely  to  the  direction  and  advice 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  community,  that  they  conduct  themselves 
well,  both  within  and  without  the  institution,  and  that  they 
are  disposed  to  work  and  labour  seriously  for  their  own  personal 
interest.  They  make  no  engagement  for  any  fixed  time,  and 
remain  always  free  to  return  to  their  families.     The  young 
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girls  may,  with  the  advice  of  their  parents,  work  either  within 
the  house,  or  in  shops,  manufactories,  or  commercial  or  private 
houses.  In  the  first  case,  the  community  will  endeavour  to 
procure  for  them  the  most  profitable  employment  suited  to 
their  capacity,  and  they  may  work  on  their  own  account. 

If  they  prefer  extern  employment,  they  will  be  recommended 
to  houses,  where  they  will  be  respected,  and  protected  from 
danger  to  the  utmost.  The  community  will  exercise  a  vigilant 
care  over  them,  in  which  good  work  they  are  assisted  by  Lady 
patronesses. 

In  every  case,  the  young  girls  will  return  in  the  evening  to 
the  convent. 

Each  girl  is  obliged  to  pay  a  small  daily  sum  towards  her 
board  and  lodging ;  the  remainder  of  her  earnings  is  her  own, 
and  is  reserved  for  her. 

Attached  to  each  of  the  convents  of  the  congregation  is  a 
special  home  for  governesses  and  young  ladies  employed  in 
commercial  houses.  This  department  is  entirely  separated 
from  that  occupied  by  the  working  girls. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

This  congregation  is  treated  of  in  its  own  chapter.'  It 
numbers  twelve  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are, 
Portobello-road,  Netting  Hill,  W.  ;  Fentiman-road,  South 
Lambeth,  S.W.  ;  St.  John's  Eoad,  Leeds  ;  Birmingham ; 
Bristol ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  Stonehouse,  Devon  ;  Plymoutli- 
grove,  Manchester  ;  Edinburgh  ;  Dundee  ;  Glasgow  ;  and 
Waterford. 

Sisters  of  Nazareth. 

This  admirable  institute  provides  a  home  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor  ;  and  also  for  infants.  It  was  established  in  Lon- 
don by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  1851.  Nazareth  House,  a  fine 
building  which  has  cost  over  40,000^.,  stands  about  midway 

*  Vide  supra,  Chapter  XXII. 
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between  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Stations,  Addison  Road, 
Kensington,  and  Broadway,  Hammersmith.  Its  inmates  are, 
60  Sisters,  including  novices,  50  aged  males,  150  females,  and 
100  infants.  The  old  women  are  not  admitted  under  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  the  old  men  not  under  seventy-three. 
The  children  must  be  either  utterly  deserted,  or  pronounced 
incmable  by  the  faculty.  The  Sisters  of  Nazareth  have  the 
same  work  to  do  as  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  they  perform  it  with  equal  zeal 
and  devotion.  The  daily  quest  for  broken  victuals  is  carried 
on  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  others ;  and  their 
claims  are  as  readily  recognized  and  their  public  services  as 
cordially  appreciated  by  the  professors  of  all  creeds.  The  in- 
fants' department  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  For  this  they 
cater,  on  their  begging  rounds  ;  and  the  broken  toys  of  many 
a  Belgravian  nursery  thus  find  their  way  to  the  poor  little 
adopted  ones  of  Xazareth  House.  There  are  two  convents 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  second  being  that  of  Aber- 
deen, where  the  Sisters  and  their  poor  clients  have  recently 
removed,  from  the  small  and  inconvenient  premises  they  pre- 
viously occupied,  to  a  fine  new  establishment,  specially  erected 
for  their  accommodation,  at  the  west  side  of  the  town. 

The  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours. 

This  congregation  was  instituted  in  Paris,  by  the  Archbishop, 
Mon seigneur  de  Quelen,  in  1810,  its  object  being  the  care  of  the 
rich  in  time  of  sickness.  Up  to  that  period,  many  congrega- 
tions had  been  established,  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  and  cor- 
poral necessities  of  the  sick  poor  ;  but  there  were  none,  whose 
special  function  it  was  to  attend  to  the  rich  at  a  time  when 
such  ministrations  are  so  much  needed.  On  application  to  the 
Mother  Superior,  she  sends  a  Sister  to  the  house  of  the  sick 
person.  This  Sister  attends  in  the  sick-room  during  the  night 
and  a  portion  of  the  day,  taking,  in  obedience  to  her  rule,  at 
least  five  hours'  rest  every  day.    The  Sisters  are  paid  one  pound 
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a  week,  and  their  diet  is  provided  in  the  house.  This  insti- 
tute, recantly  introduced  into  these  countries,  is  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  boon.  When  the  Bon  Secours  Sister  is  in  the  sick- 
room, the  family  of  the  patient  may  feel  as  secure  at  night,  as 
if  they  all  watched  at  the  bedside  of  their  relative.  Nothing 
that  can  contribute  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  sick  person 
is  omitted  by  the  Sister.  Every  change  is  watched  ;  every 
symptom  is  noted  ;  and  the  instructions  of  the  physician  are 
most  scrupulously  obeyed.  Moreover,  the  sick  and  dying  are 
especially  aided  and  consoled  by  these  experienced  and  holy 
daughters  of  religion.  There  are  only  four  houses  of  the  Bon 
Secours  nuns  in  the  United  Kingdom, — No.  8  Fortess-terrace, 
Kentish  Town,  N.W.  ;  No.  57  Oxford  Street,  Liverpool ;  No. 
64  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin  ;  and  the  Mardyke,  Cork. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Infirmarian  Sisters.  The  habit  is 
black,  with  a  large  plaited  white  cap.     The  mother  house  is  in 

Paris. 

The  Sisters  of  Mis:6ricobde  de  S^ez, 

instituted  at  Seez  in  Normandy,  are  engaged  in  nursing  the 
sick,  rich  or  poor,  in  their  own  homes.  They  have  one  house 
in  England — No.  49  Queen  Street,  Hammersmith,  W. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple 

nurse  the  sick  and  visit  the  poor.  They  also  receive  lady 
boarders.     They  have  a  convent  at  Clifton  Wood,  Clifton. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  John  of  God, 

also  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick,  have  a  convent,  recently 
established,  at  Sallyville,  Wexford. 

The  Nuns  of  St.  Augustine. 

These  nims,  already  referred  to,'  conduct  St.  George's 
Retreat  for  the  treatment  of  mental  maladies  at  Burgess  Hill, 
Sussex. 

'  Vide  suprn,  p.  309. 
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The  Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

This  is  a  new  congregation,  the  members  of  which  support 
themselves  by  their  own  industry,  which  is  chiefly  laundry 
work.  There  are  two  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom — No.  26 
Red  Lion  Yard,  Old  Cavendish  Square,  W.  (front  entrance 
Cavendish  Square);  and  Saint  Joseph's,  Putney  Heath,  S.W. 

The    Redemptoristines   or   Nuns   of   the 
Most  Holt  Redeemer. 

This  institute,  which  is  purely  contemplative,  was  founded 
in  Italy,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Saint 
Alphonsus  Maria  Liguori,  and  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  in  1751.  The  religious,  who  live  in  strict  enclosure, 
devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  reparation  and  intercessory 
prayer.  There  is  one  convent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Drum- 
condra  Road,  Dublin. 

The  Sisters  of  Marie  Reparatrice. 

This  congregation  unites  the  active  and  contemplative  life. 
Its  prominent  characteristic  is  daily  exposition  and  benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  is  of  recent  institution,  its 
foundress  being  la  Baronne  d'Hooghvorst,  Jiee  Comtesse 
d'Oultremont.  It  has  two  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— Harley  House,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W.,  with  a  House  of 
Mercy  for  female  servants  out  of  place ;  and  Rockfield,  Wex- 
ford, where  there  is  given  an  annual  public  retreat  for  ladies, 
and  all  women,  who  desire  it,  receive  religious  instruction  from 
the  nuns.     The  habit  is  blue  and  white. 

The  Nuns  of  the  Visitation. 

This  was  at  first  a  congregation,  and  was  subsequently 
erected  into  a  religious  order.  It  was  founded  by  Saint 
Francis  of  Sales  and  Saint  Jane-Frances,  baroness  de  Chantal, 
at  Annecy  in  Savoy  in  1610.     The  rule  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
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Paul  V.  This  order  is  mainly  contemplative  ;  but  the  nuns 
conduct  boarding  schools,  attached  to  their  convents.  There 
is  only  one  house  in  the  United  Kingdom — Westbury-on-Trym, 
near  Bristol. 

Sisters   of  the    Perpetual    Adoration    of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

These  nuns  are  also  called  Sacramentines.  The  institute 
was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  venerable  P^re  Antoine  Lequieu,  O.S.D.,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  was  approved  of  by  Innocent  XI.,  and  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent XII.  In  1863,  it  was  introduced  into  England,  where  it 
has  one  convent — that  of  Taunton. 

Canonesses   of   Saint  Augustine   of  the 
Perpetual  Adoration. 

These  nuns  are  engaged  in  the  same  functions  as  those  just 
described.  They  have  one  convent  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— Saint  Augustine's  Priory,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  convents  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  488  in  number ;  viz.,  258  in  Grreat 
Britain,  and  230  in  Ireland.  On  the  whole,  the  communities 
are  larger  in  Ireland ;  and  therefore  we  may  estimate  the 
number  of  nuns  as  about  the  same  in  each  country — 3,300  in 
Great  Britain,  and  3,300  in  Ireland.  The  exact  number  of 
nuns  in  each  house  cannot  be  arrived  at ;  but,  judging  by 
several  communities  of  which  the  numbers  are  known,  we 
may  consider  this  a  fair  approximate  estimate. 

In  the  above  enumeration,  I  have  reckoned  all  branch 
houses  as  distinct  convents.  For  instance,  the  communities  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Cork,  and  in  tlie 
Cork  Workhouse  Hospital,  are  branch  houses  of  the  convent  of 
Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle,  being  governed  by  the  Mother  Supe- 
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rior  of  that  house  ;  but,  as  they  are  communities  Kving  apart 
and  distinct^  I  have  enumerated  them  as  separate  convents. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nuns  are  especially  required 
for  the  education  of  English  Catholic  females,  inasmuch  as 
Catholics  deem  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children  at 
school  an  absolute  necessity.  In  Ireland,  as  the  National 
Schools  in  Catholic  districts  are  practically  Catholic,  the  same 
necessity  for  nuns'  schools  does  not  exist.  However  we  are 
told  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on  Primary 
Education,  as  quoted  further  on,  that  in  Ireland  convent 
schools  are  much  preferred,  and  must  eventually  supersede  all 
others. 

A  visit  by  the  casual  passer-by  to  any  of  the  schools, 
asyliuns,  orphanages,  hospitals,  or  other  institutions,  adminis- 
tered by  mms  in  these  countries,  will  tend  more  to  edify  and 
instruct  him  than  could  any  written  or  verbal  description. 
Besides,  he  will  learn,  in  this  case,  from  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses.  He  will  not  the  less  appreciate  all  that  he  sees, 
when  he  reflects  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  paid  officials,  but  of 
ladies,  who,  living  on  their  own  means,  devote  themselves  to 
the  succour  of  their  helpless,  destitute,  and  suffering  fellow 
creatures,  to  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  reclaiming  of 
the  fallen  one,  the  extension  of  Grod's  kingdom,  and  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 

Here  some  of  my  readers  may  say :  '  All  this  is  true  ;  we 
admire  the  devotion  of  these  excellent  ladies ;  we  admit  that 
great  good  results  from  their  labours  ;  but  we  ask  you,  how  is 
it  that  convents  are  being  just  now  extensively  suppressed  in 
Italy,  an  exclusively  Catholic  country  ? ' 

To  this  the  reply  is  simple  and  conclusive  : — The  enemies  of 
the  Holy  See,  who  have  seized  on  the  patrimony  of  the  Pope, 
and  reduced  the  Holy  Father  to  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  capital,  will,  naturally  enough,  assail  those  institutions 
of  religious  men  and  women,  which  are  so  dear  to  him,  and  so 
essential  to  the  work  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presides ; 
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and  they  assail  them  the  more  readily  that  the  property  of  the 
religious  corporations  in  Italy  is,  in  the  aggregate,  very  large, 
and  therefore  a  most  acceptable  acquisition  to  the  impoverished 
exchequer  of  the  Italian  Government. 

In  the  British  Islands,  we  are  familiar  with  the  two  great 
religious  divisions  of  Protestants  and  Catholics.  In  Catholic 
countries,  the  divisions  are,  Catholics  and  Liberals.  In  the 
national  literature,  in  the  newspaper  press,  and  in  the  political 
arena,  these  two  contending  parties  are  fully  represented.  The 
Continental  Liberal,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  from  those  politicians  to  whom  the  designation  is 
applied  in  England.  The  Liberal  party  of  Italy,  by  whom  His 
Holiness  Jias  been  despoiled,  are,  it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  country,  a  minority  of  the  population  ; 
but  then  they  are  a  well-organized,  determined,  energetic,  and 
noisy  minority.  The  landed  proprietor,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
artisan,  the  farmer,  the  agricultural  labourer,  all  constituting 
the  great  majority,  are  engaged  in  their  several  industries  and 
avocations,  and  are  not  organized.  Therefore,  the  noisy  mino- 
rity, whose  policy  it  is  to  make  themselves  heard,  pass  for  much 
more  than  they  really  are. 

The  aspect  of  Italy  just  now  is  truly  lamentable.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  in  Grod's  own  time,  there  will  be  a  reaction,  when 
liberalism  and  anarchy  will  give  place  to  religion  and  social 
order.  The  triumph  of  truth  is  but  a  question  of  time. 
'  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prsevalebit.'  jfljli 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Legal  Position  and  Property  of  Nuns  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Civis  Komaniis  Sum. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Newdegate  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  character,  discipline, 
and  number  of  Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions  or  So- 
cieties in  Great  Britain,  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  them, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  income,  property,  or  estates  belong- 
ing to  such  institutions,  or  to  the  members  thereof,  are  respec- 
tively received,  held,  or  possessed. 

A  committee  was  appointed ;  but,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  scope  of  its  inquiry  was  limited  to  the  state  of 
the  Law  regarding  such  institutions,  and  the  terms  on  which 
property  is  held  by  them. 

In  1871,  this  Committee,  not  having  completed  its  labours, 
was  re-appointed,  with  the  same  powers,  and,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Newdegate's  strenuous  efforts  to  enlarge  its  scope,  with 
precisely  the  same  limit  of  inquiry  as  the  previous  year. 

The  result  was  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  Report  laid 
before  the  House,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  on  June  23, 1871. 

The  Committee  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  affects 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  including  Anglican 
and  other  religious  institutions  of  a  conventual  or  monastic 
character. 

It  reports  that  there  is  no  law  applicable  to  those  institu- 
tions or  specially  affecting  them  in  any  way,  unless  they  are 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Greek  Church,  or  of  any 
Church  other  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  perfectly  free  to  take 
monastic  vows,  to  enrol  themselves  in  communities  of  a  conventual  or 
monastic  character,  and  to  found  or  endow  institutions  of  that  kind, 
without  any  restriction,  and  subject  only  to  the  general  rules  which  govern 
the  disposition  of  private  property  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  Roman 
Catholics  stand  in  an  exceptional  position.  Although  previously  to  the 
Reformation  monasteries  and  convents  were  perfectly  legal  by  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  in  most  cases  were  incorporated  and  empowered 
to  hold  property,  yet  after  tlie  Reformation,  by  reason  of  the  universal 
illegality  which  attached  to  the  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  these  institutions  became  illegal,  and  when  not  previously 
dissolved  by  express  enactment,  they  became  extinct  and  their  members 
dispersed.  By  the  Emancipation  Act  (10  George  IV.,  cap.  7,  sec. 
27-37),  religious  orders,  communities,  or  societies  of  men  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows,  are 
prohibited.  It  is  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  banishment  for  life, 
for  any  man  to  be  admitted  into  any  such  religious  order  or  commimity 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  a  misdemeanour, 
subject  to  the  same  penalty,  to  admit  any  man  to  be  a  member  of  a 
religious  order,  or  to  administer  vows  to  him,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  same  penalty  applies  to  any  member  of  a 
religious  order,  coming  into  the  realm  after  the  Emancipation  Act 
passed,  except  only  in  the  case  where  a  Secretary  of  State  gives  him 
a  license  so  to  do,  which  license  cannot  extend  to  a  period  of  more  than 
six  months.' 

Although  this  portion  of  the  enactment,  like  all  invidious  ex- 
ceptional legislation,  is,  in  its  direct  efifect,  a  dead  letter,  it 
ought  not  the  less,  on  this  account,  to  be  expunged  from  the 
Statute-book.  Monks  of  the  separated  Greek  Church,  monks 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  such  as  Father  Ignatius  and  his 
followers,  are  perfectly  free  to  take  monastic  vows,  to  enrol 
themselves  in  communities  of  a  conventual  or  monastic  charac- 
ter, and  to  found  or  endow  institutions  of  that  kind  without 
any  restriction,  and  subject  only  to  the  general  rules  which 

^  *  Report  of  Select  Committee,'  p.  iii.  It  will  be  noted  further  on,  in 
Chapter  XXXVI.,  that  this  statute  precludes  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  from  giving  aid  to  Monks'  schools,  and  that  the  repeal  of 
certain  sections  of  it  is  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
Primary  Education,  Ireland,  1870. 
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govern  the  disposition  of  private  property  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals. Not  so  the  six  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in  these  realms.  They  stand  in  a  painfully 
exceptional  position.  It  is  true,  they  contribute  to  the  national 
income,  in  taxes  ;  and  to  the  fund  for  public  local  requirements, 
in  rates ;  they  add  to  the  capital  of  the  country  by  their  in- 
dustry; they  help  to  recruit  our  army  and  navy;  they  take 
part  in  our  legislation  in  Parliament ;  nay,  some  of  them  are 
among  the  first  nobles  of  the  land ;  and  one  of  their  number  is 
premier  duke  and  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  Still, 
this  obsolete  law  is  allowed  to  remain  in  existence,  a  standing 
insult  to  them,  and  a  reproach  to  the  nation  ! 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  indirect,  or  consequential  efiiect 
of  this  exceptional  legislation — what  is  its  bearing  on  property. 
Here  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  dead  letter.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Select  Committee  that  the  consequence  of 
these  enactments,  as  developed  by  judicial  decisions,  has  been 
to  render  invalid  all  endowments  of  Eoman  CathoHc  monastic 
communities. 

A  gift  or  bequest  of  lands  or  of  personalty  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Eoman  Catholic  monastery  (being  a  religious  community  of  men),  or 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  in  their  capacity  of  monks,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a  church  to  be  served  by  monks,  has  been  decided  in  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  illegal.  If  the  object  of  the  gift  or 
bequest  were  charitable  in  its  nature  (as,  for  example,  if  it  were  in 
iavour  of  a  school  or  a  church),  and  were  rendered  illegal  only  so  far  as 
its  administration  was  confided  to  monks,  or  its  distribution  required 
their  interposition,  the  proceeds  of  the  gift  would  probably  be  applied  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  a  like  charitable  purpose  free  from  the  illegal 
taint  of  connexion  with  a  monastic  order.  If  the  gift  cr  bequest  wery 
not  charitable,  but  simply  for  the  benefit  of  a  monastery,  or  if,  although 
charitable,  it  were  for  the  benefit  of  some  specific  monastic  charity,  the 
property  would  revert  to  the  heirs  or  next  of  kin  of  the  donor.' 

The  Committee  next  refers  to  '  another  branch  of  the  law, 
which  has  also  some  bearing  on  Roman  Catholic  monasteries 

*  Report,  p.  iii. 
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and  states  that  a  long  course  of  decisions,  founded  on  the  policy 
of  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.,  c.  14,  and  the  37th  of  Henry  VIIL, 
c.  4,  '  have  established  that  Eoman  Catholic  prayers  or  masses 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  dead  are  superstitious ;  and 
that  money  given  to  procure  such  prayers  or  masses  is  devoted 
to  an  illegal  use,  and  reverts  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  donor.' 
Consequently  all  bequests  of  this  nature  are  void. 

The  Catholic  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  middle  state  after 
death,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  intercessory  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  is  familiar  to  my  readers.  Surely 
it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  all  modern  legislation,  to  interfere 
with  a  particular  religious  communion,  in  devoting  a  portion 
of  their  own  money  to  pious  uses-,  in  Vfhich  they  conscientiously 
believe,  and  which  they  have  very  much  at  heart ;  and  no  one 
will  be  found  to  hold  the  opinion  that  such  uses — uses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  belief  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Christians 
— should  continue  to  be  designated  '  superstitious '  in  our 
Statute  book. 

We  now  come  to  'Convents  or  communities  of  women  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Kome.'  The  Select  Committee  reports  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act  do  not  apply  to  them.^ 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  subsisting  enactment  which  prohibits  a 
Eoman  Catholic  woman  from  taking  vows  or  joining  an  order  or  com- 
munity of  the  Church  of  Eome.  There  was  in  the  27  Eliz.,  cap.  2,  a 
clause  (sec.  2)  wliich  prohibited  *  any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  person 
whatsoever  '  (see  the  Record  Commissioners'  edition  of  the  Statutes) 
*  made,  ordained,  or  professed '  by  any  authority  from  the  See  of 
Eome,  from  coming  into  or  being  or  remaining  in  the  realm  under 
penalties  of  high  treason.  This  statute  would  have  rendered  the 
existence  of  Eoman  Catholic  nuns  in  this  country  illegal ;  but  it  was 
repealed  by  the  7  and  8  Victoria,  cap  102.^ 

The  2nd  (commonly  called  the  Ist)  of  James  I.,  c.  4,  s.  1, 
which  re-enacts  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  statutes  against  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  other  priests,  deacons,   '  religious   and 

»  10th  George  IV.  c.  7,  sec.  37. 

"  Report  of  Select  Committee,  p.  ir. 
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ecclesiastical  persons  whatsoever,'  is  repealed  by  the  9th  and 
10th  Victoria,  c.  59.i 

Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  enactments  here  referred 
to,  some  of  the  witnesses  called  before  the  Committee  expressed 
an  opinion  that  a  gift,  or  conveyance  by  deed  or  will,  in  trust, 
for  a  community  of  nuns  was  of  doubtful  legality.  The  Com- 
mittee was  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  this  question  had 
been  decided  by  judicial  authority  either  in  Grreat  Britain  or 
Ireland.^ 

The  doubt  expressed  before  it  as  to  the  legality  of  trusts 
created  in  favour  of  convents  was  partly  based  upon  the  17th 
section  of  the  31st  George  III.,  c.  32,  which  provides  that 
'  nothing  in  that  Act  shall  make  it  lawful  to  found,  endow,  or 
establish  any  religious  order  or  society  of  persons  bound  by 
monastic  or  religious  vows ;'  and   that  '  all  uses,  trusts,  and 
dispositions,  whether  of  real  or  personal  property,  which  imme- 
diately before  the  24th  of  Jime,  1791,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
superstitious  and  unlawful,  shall  continue  to  be  so  deemed  and 
taken,  anything  in  this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' ' 
The  12th,  15th,  and  16th  sections  of  the  31st  George  III., 
c.  32,  were  repealed  by  the  9th  and  10th  Victoria,  c.  59,  but 
the  17th  section  is  left  unrepealed.* 

The  result  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  is 
that  monasteries  and  convents  are  not  directly  affected  by  the 
law  relating  to  charitable  uses. 

A  monastery  or  a  convent  is  not,  per  se,  a  *  charity  '  in  the  technical 
sense  which  that  word  has  acquired  in  our  law.  The  members 
of  several  monastic  and  conventual  institutions  in  this  country  appear 
to  devote  themselves  to  education,  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  or  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  or  to  other  purposes  which  are  'charitable  '  in  the  technical 
sense.  An  endowment  in  favour  of  a  school,  or  a  reformatory,  or  an 
hospital,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  monks  or  nuns,  would  of  course  be 
a  charitable  use,  not  by  reason  of  its  connexion  with  a  monastery  or  a 
convent,  but  because  its  purpose  brings  it  within  the  l^al  definition  of 

»  Report,  p.  iv.  *  Ibid.  '  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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a  charitable  use.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  disposition  of  property 
for  the  benefit  of  a  monastery  or  convent  would  not  be  a  charitable 
use  merely  because  the  inmates  of  that  monastery  or  convent  usually 
devoted  themselves  to  some  charitable  purpose,  nor  unless  the  charitable 
purpose  w^ere  made  a  condition  upon  which  the  property  was  given. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act  of  1860  (23  and 
24  Vic,  c.  134)  has  little  or  no  application  to  property  enjoyed  by 
monasteries  and  convents.  That  statute  was  intended  to  cure  one 
defect  which  had  inevitably  attached  to  the  title  of  all  Roman  Catholic 
charitable  endowments.^ 

The  9th  George  II.,  c.  36,  required  all  charitable  endowments 
in  lands  to  be  constituted  by  deed,  executed  twelve  months  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  grantor,  and  enrolled  in  Chancery  within 
six  months.'^  This  statute  applies  to  all  charities,  Eoman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  Naturally,  the  founders  of 
Roman  Catholic  charities  avoided  compliance  with  its  provi- 
sions, because  enrolment  of  the  deed  of  foundation  involved 
some  publicity ;  and  therefore  there  would  be  a  risk  of  the 
charitable  use  being  defeated  or  set  aside ;  inasmuch  as  down 
to  the  year  1832,  Roman  Catholic  charitable  uses  were  treated 
by  the  law  of  the  land  as  superstitious  and  void.' 

In  1832  partial  relief  was  given  to  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV.,  c.  115,  which  enacted  that  they 
should,  in  respect  of  their  '  schools,  places  for  religious  worship, 
education  and  charitable  purposes,'  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  the  Protestant  dissenters  were  subject  to  in  England. 
Whereas  the  Toleration  Act  and  subsequent  statutes  had  given 
validity  to  the  charitable  trusts  of  Protestant  dissenters, 
Roman  Catholics  were  thus  enabled  to  give  lands  for  the 
building  of  churches  and  chapels,  for  schools,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  bishops  or  secular  priests,  without  the  risk  of  those 
gifts  being  defeated  by  the  courts  ;  and  they  could  safely  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  9th  Greorge  IL,  c.  36,  as  to  the 
enrolment  of  the  conveyance.* 

'  Report,  p.  iv.  '  Statute  of  Mortmain  ;  see  Appendix  XVIII. 

^  Report,  pp.  iv.  v.  '  Report,  p.  v. 
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But  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV.,  c.  115,  not  being  re- 
trospective, did  not  cure  the  defect  which  had  attached  to  the 
title  of  all  Eoman  Catholic  charities  created  before  that  statute 
passed,  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
9th  George  II.,  chapter  36,  above  quoted.  Therefore  the 
Legislature  excepted  all  Roman  Catholic  charities  from  the 
Charitable  Uses  Act  of  1853 — an  Act  devising  more  efficient 
means  of  inspecting,  controlling,  and  remodelling  charities, 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Had 
Eoman  Catholic  charities  not  been  thus  excepted.  Government 
inspection  and  inquiry  would  have  defeated  their  whole  pur- 
pose, since  it  must  have  discovered  the  defect  of  title  above- 
mentioned.  This  exception  continued  down  to  the  year  1860, 
when  an  Act  was  passed,  the  23rd  and  24th  Victoria,  c.  134, 
by  which  a  period  of  twelve  months  was  given  to  all  Roman 
Catholic  charities  then  existing  to  come  in  and  enrol  their 
deeds,  thereby  curing  the  defect  of  non-enrolment  under  the 
9th  of  George  II.,  c.  36.  Under  this  Act  it  was  provided  that 
if  any  property  included  in  a  Roman  Catholic  foundation  was 
in  part  applicable  to  a  '  superstitious  use '  (in  which  case  the 
Courts  would  formerly  have  held  the  whole  foundation  void) 
the  property  should  be  apportioned  by  the  Court ;  so  that  any 
portion  which  it  deemed  applicable  to  the  *  superstitious,'  or 
unlawful  trusts  should  be  devoted  to  some  lawful  Roman 
Catholic  charitable  purpose  selected  by  the  Court,  in  lieu  of 
the  superstitious  purpose  selected  by  the  settlor.' 

No  less  than  four  hundred  Roman  Catholic  charities  were 
enrolled  after  the  passing  of  this  Act — being  the  greater  part 
of  those  then  in  existence  vmder  foundations  of  an  earlier  date.' 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1860,  Roman  Catholic  chari- 
ties have  been  governed  by  precisely  the  same  law  as  Protestant 
charities,  and  are  equally  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Charity  Commissioners ;  and  the  Select  Committee 

1  Report,  p.  V.     (23  &  24  Victoria,  c.  134,  8.  1). 
'  Report,  p.  V. 
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reports  that  in  all  endowments  for  the  benefit  of  bishops  and 
priests,  of  churches,  schools,  and  colleges,  unconnected  with 
monasteries  or  convents,  the  practice  of  Roman  Catholics  is  to 
enrol  their  charitable  foundations ;  and  no  objection  is  felt 
by  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.^ 

But  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  a  monastery  or  a 
convent  no  enrolment  does  or  can  take  place,  because,  as  already  ex- 
plained, such  an  endowment  is  not  for  a  charitable  use  in  the  sense  of 
the  English  law,  and  in  case  of  an  endowment  of  a  church  to  be  served  by 
monks,  or  of  a  school,  college,  or  hospital,  to  be  conducted  and  managed 
by  monks  (which  would  be  charities  in  the  sense  of  the  English  law), 
no  enrolment  of  such  a  trust  could  prudently  be  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  founders,  because  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act 
might  operate  to  render  the  trust  void  and  to  defeat  the  founder's 
intention.     Endowments  of  this  sort,  although  they  are  charities  of  the 
class  intended  to  be  regulated  and  protected  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  although  they  come  within  the  description 
of  endowments  for  'worship  and  education,'  to   which  toleration  was 
extended  by  the  2  and  3  William  IV.  c.  115,  are  vitiated  and  rendered 
illegal  by  the  fact  that  they  are  enjoyed  or  administered  by  members 
of  a  monastic  order.     The  doubt  felt  and  expressed  before  us  by  legal 
practitioners  as  to  the  legality  of  convents  (or  communities  of  women) 
has  also  operated,  and  would  operate,  to  prevent,  for  similar  reasons, 
the  enrolment  of  an  endowment  given  to  a  school  or  other  institution 
which  was  to  belong  to  nuns  and  to  be  managed  by  them.^ 

The  Select  Committee  reports  that  the  law  of  Scotland 
applicable  to  monastic  and  conventual  institutions  varies  some- 
what from  the  law  of  England,  as  above  stated.  The  penal 
clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act  apply  to  Scotland.  But  there 
is  not  in  Scotland  any  enactment  similar  to  the  17th  section  of 
the  31st  of  George  III.,  c.  32  ;  and  the  statutes  of  charitable 
uses  do  not  apply  to  Scotland.  It  was  stated  to  the  Committee 
by  an  advocate  practising  at  the  Scotch  bar  that  '  the  Scotch 
law  allows  a  perpetuity  to  be  freely  created  in  favour  of  a 
charitable  purpose  without  any  special  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions as  to  enrolment,  such  as  are  contained  in  English  statutes ; 

'  Report,  p.  V.  ^  Ibid. 
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that  the  doctrine  of  superstitious  uses  had  never  been  pro- 
nounced by  judicial  decision  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  no  decided 
case  in  the  Scotch  Courts  had  raised  or  settled  the  question 
how  far  endowments  of  monasteries  or  convents  were  legal.'  ^ 

The  Committee  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  them  on  this  head : — 

Persons  who  are  about  to  join  a  regular  order  undergo  a  period  of 
probation,  or  novitiate,  varying  from  one  to  nine  years  in  length, 
during  which  the  rules  of  the  regular  orders  leave  to  them  the  pos- 
session and  free  disposition  of  any  property  they  may  be  entitled  to. 
When  that  period  of  probation  is  over,  a  person  intending  to  join  a 
regular  order  is  '  professed,' — that  is,  takes  the  solemn  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  common  to  all  the  regular  orders.  The  vow 
of  poverty  being  inconsistent,  conscientiously  speaking,  with  the  reten- 
tion of  any  property,  the  intended  religious  must,  before  profession, 
divest  himself  by  legal  means  of  all  that  he  possesses.  A  portion  is 
commonly  reserved  to  the  community  which  he  is  about  to  join,  and 
which  is  thenceforth  to  maintain  him.  The  rest  is  disposed  of  by  him 
in  any  manner  he  may  think  best.  If  any  property  should  come  by 
inheritance  to  a  religious  person  after  profession,  the  rules  of  the 
regular  orders  require  him  to  dispose  of  that  property  in  favour  of 
those  persons  who  would  have  succeeded  to  it  if  he  had  been  dead. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  property  is  left  by  will  to  a  member  of  a  regular 
order  by  name,  he  is  entitled  under  the  rules  of  the  order  to  retain  it, 
not  for  his  o^vn  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  common  feature  of  all  the  regular 
orders,  that  the  members  of  them,  once  professed,  do  not  hold  or  retain 
any  income  or  property  for  their  own  benefit.  If  any  property  devolves 
upon  them  by  gift,  or  operation  of  law,  they  are  boimd  by  their  vows 
to  divest  themselves  of  it  by  some  legal  means ;  these  legal  means  are 
determined  by  the  law  of  this  country,  which  of  course  regards  their 
capacity  and  power  of  disposition  as  whoUy  unaflfected  by  their  religious 
vows.  These  observations  apply  equally  to  the  members  of  the  male 
and  female  orders. 

With  regard  to  the  institutions  themselves,  as  they  are  not  corpora- 
tions, they  cannot  receive,  hold,  or  possess  any  property  except  by  the 
aid  of  trustees.  And  as  a  trust  in  favour  of  a  monastic  institution  is 
illegal,  and  the  validity  of  trusts  in  favour  of  conventual  institutions 

*  Eeport,  p.  \i. 
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has  been  doubted,  as  already  explained,  a  universal  practice  appears  to 
have  grown  up  of  conveying  to  several  individuals  as  joint  tenants  all 
property  which  is  meant  to  be  enjoyed  in  common  by  such  institutions. 
The  absolute  ownership,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  is  vested  in  these 
joint  tenants ;  and  care  is  taken  to  declare  no  trusts  whatever,  either 
openly  or  secretly.^ 

It  did  not  appear,  upon  the  evidence,  that  these  institutions 
had  suffered  any  special  grievance  from  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  property,  except,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  sale  of  such  pro- 
perty, either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  purchaser  that  there  were  no  trusts.  Such  sales 
frequently  take  place. 

Of  course,  great  care  is  taken  by  religious  communities  to 
select  such  persons  as  trustees  as  are  not  likely  to  abuse  the 
trust ;  but,  in  the  event  of  death,  or  bankruptcy,  or  fraud,  there 
will  sometimes  arise  considerable  risk.  Eeligious  communities, 
at  least  of  men,  of  th  s  Roman  Catholic  communion,  are  not  re- 
cognized as  subjects  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  they  are  regarded 
as  aliens,  nay,  as  wrong-doers  ;  and,  to  them,  against  dishonest 
trustees,  or  dishonest  representatives  of  trustees,  in  case  of 
death,  or  their  creditors  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  Courts  ex- 
tend no  protection. 

It  is  clear  (observes  the  Select  Committee)  that  if  the  joint  tenants  of 
the  property  now  under  discussion  chose  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
uses,  or  to  expel  the  community  from  the  enjoyment  of  it,  a  community 
of  men,  at  least,  would  have  no  remedy  whatever :  for  even  assuming 
that,  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  to  leave  the  legal  owners  of  the  property 
absolutely  unfettered  by  trusts,  they  were  able  to  satisfy  a  Court,  by 
evidence  of  usage,  that  a  trust,  in  fact,  existed,  still  that  trust  would 
not  be  enforced  for  their  benefit,  so  long  as  they  remain  liable  to  the 
penal  and  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act.'* 

As   already   observed,  Anglican   monks,  or   monks   of    the 

Russian  Greek  Church,  or  any  monks  save  those  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church,  who  please  to  settle  in  these  countries,  would 

not  suffer  under  disadvantages  of  the  kind  ;  for  they  would  be 

*  Report,  pp.  vi.  vii.  '  Report,  p.  vii. 
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accepted  as  British  subjects,  and,  as  such,  enjoy  the  fiill  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

The  complaints  of  the  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  these 
grievances  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  Committee  : — 

We  had  before  us  numerous  witnesses,  representing  both  the  religious 
orders  and  the  Roman  Catholic  lait^,  who  all  concurred  in  complaining 
of  the  law  as  above  stated,  and  of  the  tenure  of  property  produced  by 
that  state  of  the  law,  as  a  grievance.  It  was  represented  to  us  as  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  to  prohibit  and  make 
penal  the  taking  of  monastic  vows  in  conformity  with  the  religious 
belief  and  with  the  conscientious  vocation  of  Her  Majasty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  So  long  as  the  law  gave  no  binding  force  to  those 
vows,  so  long  as  they  remained  mere  voluntary  engagements  binding 
only  on  the  conscience,  and  undertaken  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty, 
it  was  contended  by  these  witnesses  that  the  law  should  not  treat  them 
as  criminal  acts.  In  like  manner  the  law  which  prohibits  a.s  *  super- 
stitious uses'  the  saying  of  masses  or  prayers  for  the  dead  was  re- 
presented as  a  grievance  to  Roman  Catholics.  They  attach  great 
importance  to  such  intercessory  prayers.  The  first  clause  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act  of  1860  enables  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
when  property  was  given  both  to  superstitious  and  to  charitable  uses,  to 
apportion  it,  and  to  declare  new  uses  in  lieu  of  the  superstitious  use, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  foundation  valid ;  but  this  section  does  not 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  Roman  Catholic  founders  of  charities,  who  often 
set  the  greatest  store  precisely  on  those  superstitious  xises  which  the 
Court  under  that  section  is  enabled  to  set  aside. 

It  was  stated  before  us  that  the  religious  orders  discharge  important 
ftmctions  in  the  religious  and  educational  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
community,  inasmuch  as  the  orders  of  men  supply  parish  priests  for 
121  missions  or  parishes,  which  are  dependent  on  their  ministrations, 
the  number  of  secular  priests  in  the  country  being  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  They  exercise,  in  this 
way,  cure  of  souls  for  278,850  persons.  They  also  educate  and  supply 
missionaries  for  India  and  the  colonies.  They  educate  in  England 
1,192  students  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  at  ten  colleges,  and 
92,260  poor  children  at  various  schools.  They  assist  various  poor 
missions  out  of  the  resources  at  their  command.  The  CM-ders  of  women 
educate  in  England  65,321  children,  and  in  Scotland  3,710  children. 
They  house  and  provide  for  379  penitent  women  in  England,  and  102 
in  Scotland.  They  visit  and  relieve  many  tloisands  of  the  sick  and 
indigent.     It  was  represented  to  us  as  a  grievance  that  the  persons  by 
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■whom  this  spiritual  and  educational  machinery  was  worked  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  co-religionists  should  be  treated  by  the  law  as 
criminals,  or  should  be  in  a  position  of  doubtful  legality. 

It  was  urged  that  respect  for  the  law  was  likely  to  be  weakened  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  received  education  from  teachers  whose  very 
existence  was  in  violation  of  a  law  regarded  by  Roman  Catholics  as 
trenching  upon  the  rights  of  conscience.  It  was  further  urged  that 
the  law  against  perpetuities,  the  law  of  mortmain,  the  law  against  undue 
influence,  and  the  laws  protecting  personal  liberty,  none  of  which  were 
objected  to  by  the  Roman  Catholic  witnesses,  were  amply  sufficient  to 
check  all  abuses  in  conventual  and  monastic  institutions,  and  to  prevent 
all  improper  and  excessive  acquisition  of  property  by  them,  without 
having  recourse  to  penal  clauses  which  never  had  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, or  to  such  a  doctrine  as  that  which  condemned  articles  of  Roman 
Catholic  belief  under  the  name  of  superstition.  It  was  argued  that 
public  policy  would  be  better  assisted  by  allowing  monasteries  and 
convents  to  hold  property  under  trusts  ascertained  and  declared  in  the 
usual  way,  capable  of  being  enforced  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and 
assisted  by  the  inspection,  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  instead  of 
driving  them  to  rely  upon  that  system  of  holding  property  which  we 
have  above  described. • 

It  is  an  important  fact,  noticed  by  the  Select  Committee, 
that  the  penalties  of  the  Emancipation  Act  have  not  been  en- 
forced in  any  one  case  ?ince  the  Act  passed ;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  those  penal  clauses,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  supersti- 
tious uses,  upon  dispositions  of  property,  which  are  thereby 
annulled  and  defeated,  have  sometimes  been  enforced  by  the 
Courts  of  England  and  Ireland.' 

The  following  case  in  point  occurred  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
a  few  years  ago.  A  gentleman,  dying  without  wife  or  children, 
left  all  his  means — ready  money — to  the  Dominican  Fathers, 
Cork — a  truly  exemplary,  zealous,  self-denying  and  hard-work- 
ing community,  devoting  themselves  exclusively,  and  with 
untiring  energy,  to  their  sacred  duties,  having  erected  in  the 
city  of  Cork  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  United 
Kingdom,'  and  ministering  there  to  immense  congregations. 

^  Report,  pp.  vii.  viii.  ^  Report,  p.  viii. 

*  St  Mary's,  vide  supra,  p.  20. 
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Availing  himself  of  the  old  penal  law,  the  testator's  brother,  a 
man  in  good  circumstances,  disputed  the  will,  and  the  case  was, 
of  necessity,  decided  in  his  favour.  The  general  dissatisfaction, 
nay,  indignation,  at  the  result,  and,  still  more,  at  the  fact  that 
enactments  leading  to  such  a  result  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  statute  book,  found  expression  in  a  remarkable  meeting, 
held  in  Cork  at  the  time,'  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor  of  Cork,  and  in  which  the  city  members  and  other 
leading  citizens  took  part. 

In  this  case,  not  only  were  the  religious  community  deprived 
of  the  money  bequeathed  to  them,  and  the  Catholic  population 
debarred  from  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  from 
the  objects  to  which  the  Fathers  would  have  devoted  the  be- 
quest, but  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  in  the  disposal  of  his  own 
property,  were  defeated.  Had  the  gentleman  in  question  be- 
queathed his  money  to  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a  Turkish  dervise,  an 
Indian  fakir,  or  an  openly  avowed  propagandist  of  Atheism,  his 
intentions  could  not  have  been  defeated,  and  his  will  would  not 
have  been  disputed.  Such  cases,  when  they  occur,  cause  no 
small  amount  of  heart-burning  among  Her  Majesty's  Catholic 
subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  they  forcibly  illustrate  the  in- 
consistency and  absurdity  of  allowing  such  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary laws — remnants  of  the  old  penal  legislation — to  remain  in 
force. 

From  what  has  been  detailed  in  this  chapter,  my  readers  will 
have  seen  that  nuns  do  not  labour  under  the  disabilities  that 
attach  to  religious  communities  of  men.  They  cannot  be  re- 
garded as,  ipso  facto,  aliens  and  misdemeanants  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  unless  perhaps  by  the  forced  construction  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  by  the  framers  of  which  it  is  not  likely  their 
case  was  ever  contemplated.'  Indeed,  any  attempt  to  bring 
nims  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in  question — a  penal 

»  April  2oth,  1865. 

'  31st  of  George  III.,  c.  32,  sec.  17,  vide  supra,  p.  375. 
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statute  of  over  eighty  years  ago — would  be  all  but  certain  to 
break  down. 

The  following  important  decision  in  Equity  appears  to  be 
conclusive  on  the  point.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  decision 
was  not  made  until  after  the  Select  Committee  had  closed  its 
labours,  and  laid  its  report  before  Parliament : — 

Vice-Chancellors'  Courts,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

July  26th,  1871. 

Before  Vice-Ghancellor  Sir  J.  Wickens. 

Cocks  v.  Manners. 

This  was  a  case  of  great  importance,  being  the  first  case 
decided  in  England  since  the  Eeformation,  on  the  validity  of  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  convent. 

Frances  Manners,  wife  of  William  Whichcote  Manners,  a 
gentleman  living  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  entitled  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  property,  settled  upon  her  for  her  separate 
use,  and  over  which  she  had  a  power  of  disposition  by  will. 
She  died  on  February  19,  1870.  By  her  will,  which  was  dated 
June  1,  1867,  she  left  her  jewellery  and  ornaments  to  be 
divided  by  her  husband  and  the  plaintiff,  whom  she  appointed 
her  executors,  among  her  children,  and  the  will  then  continued 
as  follows : — 

And  the  residue  of  my  disposable  property  I  leave  equally  between 
the  following  religious  institutions — ^viz.,  the  Newport  Catholic  Chapel, 
for  the  general  purposes  thereof,  and  payable  to  the  officiating  priest 
for  the  time  being ;  the  Brighton  Catholic  Chapel,  in  Upper  Saint 
James's  Street,  payable  for  the  like  purposes  to  the  officiating  priest ; 
the  Dominican  Convent  at  Carisbrooke  (payable  to  the  Superior  for 
the  time  being)  ;  and  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul,  at  Selley  Oak,  near 
Birmingham,  payable  to  the  Superior  thereof  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  exactly  the  nature  of  the  property 
bequeathed  in  this  case.  It  consisted  of  the  moiety  of  a  freehold 
house,  which  was  valued  at  625^.,  and  in  law  is  pure  realty ;  of 
a  sum  of  4,200i.  Consols,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  landed 
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estate  left  to  the  testatrix  by  her  uncle,  directed  to  be  sold  by 
his  will,  but  which  had  not  been  sold  at  the  date  of  her  deatli, 
which  in  law  is  impure  or  mixed  personalty  ;  and  of  a  sum  of 
about  6,000^.  in  Consols,  which  in  law  is  pure  personalty.  We 
have  seen  that  down  to  the  year  1832  Roman  Catholic  charitable 
uses  were  treated  by  the  law  of  the  land  as  superstitious  and 
void  ;  ^  but  that,  in  that  year,  partial  relief  was  given  to  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV.,  c.  115,  which 
enacted  that  they  should,  in  respect  of  their  '  schools,  places  for 
religious  worship,  education,  and  charitable  purposes^'  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  as  the  Protestant  Dissenters  were  subject 
to  in  England.^  We  have  further  seen,  that,  by  the  Mortnlain 
Act  (the  9th  of  Greorge  II.,  chapter  36),  land  cannot  be  devised 
or  conveyed  to  a  charity  except  by  deed  executed  twelve 
months  before  the  death  of  the  testator  or  grantor,  and  enrolled 
in  Chancory  within  six  months.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land,  or  money  directed  to  be  laid  out  in 
land — bequests  savouring  of  realty. 

On  the  bequests  to  the  two  chapels,  no  question  arose.  They 
had  each  been  held  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  pure  personalty^ 
and  had  advanced  no  claim  to  participate  either  in  the  realty 
or  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  land*' 

The  claims  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul  at  Selley  Oak^ 
and  of  the  Dominican  Nuns  at  Carisbrooke,  were  now  heard. 
The  objects  of  these  institutions  and  their  legal  position  are 
set  forth  as  follows,  in  the  affida%'its  filed  by  their  respective 
superiors.  That  of  Mrs.  Grenevieve  Dupuis,  the  Superior  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Paul  at  Selley  Oak,  says : — 

'  The  congregation  is  an  institution  which  has  been  established 
there  for  several  years,  and  is  composed  of  Roman  Catholic 
women  living  together  by  mutual  consent,  partly  at  Selley 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  376.  '  Vide  supra,  Ibid. 

'  Personalty  or  Personal  Estate,  in  law,  is  movables,  chattels,  things, 
beloD^ng  to  the  person ;  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  pictures,  furniture,  &c  ; 
whereas  Realty  or  Real  Estate  consists  of  things  &x.ed,  permanent,  or  iin- 
I     movable  ;  as  lands  and  houses. 

C  C 
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Oak  and  partly  at  various  other  subordinate  establishments  in 
other  parts  of  England.  The  primary  object  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  the  personal  sanctiiication  of  the  members,  who,  as  a 
means  thereto,  employ  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  works  of 
piety  and  charity,  principally  in  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  in  nursing  the  sick.  They  are  enjoined  to  apply 
themselves  sedulously  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  and  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  become  teachers  in  schools  and  nurses  of  the 
sick,  and,  when  found  fully  competent,  they  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  those  capacities  in  localities  where  their  services 
are  required,  and  they  receive  small  stipends  for  their  services 
from  those  at  whose  instance  they  render  them.  In  order  to 
procure  admission  into  the  congregation  a  pension  is  required 
from  each  member  during  the  period  of  the  probation  and 
training,  and  until  she  is  qualified  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  her 
own  exertions.  All  moneys  thus  received,  and  also  all  moneys 
earned  by  the  members,  are  paid  into  the  common  fund,  are  the 
property  of  the  members,  and  are  applied  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  members,  and  otherwise  at  their  discretion  ; 
and  it  is  their  habit  to  give  to  works  of  religion  and  piety,  and 
in  almsgiving,  at  their  discretion,  any  surplus  beyond  what  is 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  congregation.  The  members 
of  the  congregation  retain  their  vested  interests  in  any  pro- 
perty which  may  belong  to  them,  but  while  members  of  the 
congregation  the  receipt  and  application  of  its  revenues  is  inter- 
dicted to  its  members,  and  for  that  reason,  before  their  admis- 
sion, they  are  required  to  make  over  to  some  person  or  persons 
of  their  own  selection  the  administration  of  their  property ;  but 
this  disposal  of  their  property  is  only  provisional,  and  ceases  to 
have  effect  in  case  they  leave  the  congregation,  and  a  power  of 
revocation  may  be  inserted  in  the  deed  if  required.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  any  property  which  may  come  to  the  members 
by  way  of  inheritance  or  bequest.' 

Mrs.  Barker,  Superior  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Caris- 
brooke,  in  her  affidavit,  says :  — 
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*  For  several  years  before,  and  on  the  said  19th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1870,  the  said  institution  was,  and  it  has  ever  since  been, 
and  is  now,  an  institution  consisting  of  Eoman  Catholic 
females  living  together  by  mutual  agreement  in  a  state  of 
celibacy,  and  under  a  common  superior,  for  the  purpose  of  sanc- 
tifying their  own  souls  by  prayer  and  pious  contemplation 
within  their  said  institution,  and  without  performing  external 
works,  or  providing  for  public  worship,  or  engaging  in  educa- 
tion, or  receiving  or  visiting  the  sick  or  poor,  or  indigent,  or 
children,  and  without  relieving  them  except  casually  or  acci- 
dentally, and  not  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  and 
without  engaging  in  any  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy ;  and 
it  has  not  been  and  is  not  any  part  of  the  duties,  or  objects,  or 
ordinary  functions  of  the  institution  to  perform  works  of  charity, 
and  the  said  institution  was  not  before  or  at  the  decease  of  the 
said  testatrix,  and  is  not,  a  charitable  institution.' 

Counsel  appeared  for  Mr.  Cocks,  one  of  the  executors,  by 
whom  the  suit  had  been  instituted,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  for  his  guidance. 

Counsel,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Manners,  the  testatrix's  husband, 
contended  that  the  bequests  to  the  Selley  Oak  Sisters  and  the 
Dominican  Convent  were  void;  the  institutions  were  founded 
and  existed  for  charitable  purposes ;  and  that,  as  regarded  the 
realty  and  impure  personalty,  the  gift  was  void  under  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  ;  and,  as  regarded  the  personalty,  the  insti- 
tutions had  a  perpetual  corporate  existence,  and  the  gifts  were 
void  under  the  rules  against  perpetuities. 

Counsel,  for  the  Selley  Oak  Sisters,  admitted  that  they  were 
founded  and  existed  as  a  charitable  institution  ;  but  they  con- 
tended that  they  were  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  a  club — 
a  voluntary  association  of  members,  which  could  at  any  time 
dissolve  and  divide  the  existing  funds,  to  which  the  bequest  was 
but  an  accretion ;  and  that,  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
entitled  to  the  realty  and  impure  personalty,  they  were,  at  any 
rate,  entitled  to  the  bequest  of  their  share  of  the  personalty. 

c  c  2 
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Counsel,  for  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Carisbrooke,  referred 
to  the  object  of  these  foundations,  which  were  no  doubt  reli- 
gious, but  were  in  no  other  sense  charitable  ;  and  contended 
that,  as  the  contemplative  life  was  not  a  charitable  purpose 
within  the  statute,  they  were  entitled  to  share  in  the  realty  as 
well  as  in  the  personalty. 

After  hearing  counsel, 

The  Vice- Chancellor  said  the   case  Was  a  very  important  one,  the 
arguments  in  which  had  necessarily  been  long,  but  not  too  long  for  the 
case.     The  question  now  to  be  decided  was  raised  with  reference  to  two 
institutions  which  stood  on  somewhat  different  footings.    He  would  deal 
with  that  of  the  Sisters  of  SeUey  Oak  first.   They  were  ladies  who  associa- 
ated   together,  by  consent,  for  works  of  active  charity.     Their  com- 
munity was,  in  point  of  law,  a  voluntary  association,  and  described  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  ignorant  and  nursing  the  sick  ;  and 
he  could  not  distinguish  them  in  that  respect  from  any  of  the  numerous 
associations   established  in  London,   such  as  the  Scripture   Readers, 
Home  Missionaries,  or  Anglican  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  which  zealous 
persons  united  for  the  purpose  of  charitable  functions :  taking  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  association  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  their  own 
wants,  and  extending  their  operations  as  their  means  permitted.     It 
was  true  that  in  a  religious  point  of  view  these  nuns  had  a  quasi  cor- 
porate existence,  which  might  make  them  proper  recipients  of  a  legacy 
without  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  they  would  apply  it.     But,  in 
a  legal  point  of  view,  they  were  a  mere  voluntary  association  like 
those   he  had    mentioned.      No   doubt   it   was    said    that  the  entire 
body  could  dissolve  themselves  and  divide  the  property.     That  was 
true  with  the  Selley  Oak   Sisters  equally  with  the   other  voluntary 
associations  to  which  he  had  referred.     As  to  the  intention  of  the 
testatrix  herself,  no  doubt  she  was  thinking,  when  she  made  her  will, 
more  of  the  workers  than  the  work  to  be  done  by  them,  and  wished  to 
benefit  the  nuns  rather  than  the  objects  of  their  charity.     Still,  for  him 
to  hold  that  that  institution  was  any  other  than  a  voluntary  association, 
would  be  to  take  an  incorrect  view  of  their  legal  position.     That  being 
80,  the  bequest  of  personal  estate  to  them  was  a  good  charitable  gift. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Dominican   Convent :  that  was  a 
different  one.     As  to  that,  two  questions  arose  :  first,  was  the  gift  to  it 
a  charitable  one?  and  second,  if  it  was  not,  were  there  any  reasons 
why  it  was  not  a  valid  gift  ?     For  a  gift  to  be  a  charifcible  one  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  it  must  lie  within  those  enumerated  in  the  preamble  of 
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the  Statute  43  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  as  to  charitable  uses.  Several  were 
there  specified;  but  he  could  not  say  this  was  such  a  one  as  any  cf 
those.  The  preamble  had  received  a  very  wide  construction ;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  help  feeling  that  such  a  gift  aa  that  to  the  Dominican 
Convent  in  this  case  was  not  only  not  within  the  words  of  the  Act, 
but  probably,  and  without  reference  to  the  faith  professed,  one  of  tlie 
last  gifts  which  the  Legislature  which  passed  that  Act  would  have 
thought  of  including  in  it.  The  Dominican  Convent  was  a  mere 
voluntary  association  of  women,  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
the  salvation  of  their  own  souls  by  religious  exercises  and  self-denial. 
That  was  in  no  sense,  or  in  spirit,  a  charitable  purpose  within  the 
statute.  There  were  no  decided  cases  which  compelled  him  to  hold 
that  it  was ;  and  unless  there  were,  he  would  not  do  so.  A  gift  of  an 
annuity  to  a  man  so  long  as  he  spent  his  life  like  a  hermit,  or  such  like, 
was  not  a  charitable  purpose.  Then,  was  that  bequest  void  on  the 
ground  of  perpetuity  ?  He  thought  not.  The  convent  was  analogous 
to  a  club  ;  and  he  had  seen  many  gifts  to  agricultural  and  other  clubs 
and  societies  in  the  country,  though  he  did  not  then  recoEect  any  gift 
to  a  London  club. 

Mr.  Morgan. — There  was  the  gift  of  the  pictures  to  the  Garrick  Club, 
The  Vice-Chancellor  continued — Truly  ;  and  here  the  bequest  was 
to  the  superior  of  the  convent  for  the  time  being  ;  by  whom  the  money 
would  be  put  into  the  common  fund,  or  chest  of  the  institution,  subject 
to  no  trust,  the  property  of  the  society,  and  alienable ;  and  to  be  dealt 
with  by  them,  whenever  and  in  whatever  way  they  might  think  fit.  It 
would  be  far  too  great  a  stretch  of  the  ordinary  rule  against  perpe- 
tuities, as  understood  and  applied  by  this  court,  to  hold  that  it  ex^ 
tended  to  and  embraced  the  institution  in  question.  The  result,  there- 
fore, of  the  whole  case  would  be,  that  the  bequest  to  the  Sisters  at 
Selley  Oak  would  be  decided  to  be  a  valid  charitable  bequest,  good  aa 
to  the  pure,  but  bad  as  to  the  imptu-e,  or  mixed  personalty  (so  much  of 
it  as  savoured  of  realty) ;  and  that  the  bequest  to  the  Dominican 
Convent  was  altogether  a  good  one. 

Here,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Vice-Cliancellor  regards  the 
Sisters  of  Saint  Paul  (who  are  nuns  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  charity)  in  the  same  light  as,  and  not  to  be  distin- 
guished in  any  respect  from,  the  numerous  charitable  associa- 
tions established  in  London,  such  as  the  Scripture  Readers, 
Home  Missionaries,  or  Anglican  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  and  he  de- 
cides that  the  bequest  to  them  is  a  valid  charitable  bequest. 
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good  as  to  the  pure  or  unmixed  personal  property,  but  bad  as 
to  the  mixed  personalty  (so  much  of  it  as  savoured  of  real 
property).  On  the  other  hand,  he  regards  the  Dominican 
nuns  of  Carisbrooke  as  a  mere  voluntary  association,  uniting 
not  for  charitable  purposes  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
43  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  but  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  sal- 
vation of  their  own  souls  by  religious  exercises  and  self-denial ; 
and  he  considers  them  analogous  to  a  London  club.  He  there- 
fore decides  that  the  bequest  to  them,  not  being  a  charitable 
bequest,  is  altogether  valid,  both  as  to  personal  and  real 
property. 

If,  in  this  case,  the  bequest  were  made  to  religious  communi- 
ties of  men  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  to  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Dominican  Nuns  of  Carisbrooke, 
it  would  have  been  invalid,  both  as  to  personal  and  real 
property,  owing  to  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  levelled  against  all  religious  com- 
munities of  men  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  but  leave  un- 
touched all  religious  communities  of  any  other  denomination. 

As  regards  the  prohibition  of  Roman  Catholic  religious 
orders  of  men  in  these  countries,  the  law  is  exceptional,  and 
consequently  tyrannical.  Moreover,  it  is  impotent.  Why 
retain  a  law  on  the  statute  book  that  cannot  be  enforced  ? 

Rendering  invalid  all  gifts  and  bequests  to  Roman  Catholic 
religious  communities  of  men,  and  these  exclusively,  the  law  is 
unjust ;  and,  being  unjust,  is  evaded.  Its  evasion  entails  in- 
convenience, and  necessarily  diminishes  the  general  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

Let  us  hope,  that,  in  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  modem 
jurisprudence,  the  law  bearing  on  these  matters  will  be  amended, 
as  is  plainly  suggested  by  the  evidence  contained  in  the  able  and 
valuable  report  of  the  Select  Committee. 

As  there  may  be  exaggerated  ideas  about  the  wealth  of  the 
nuns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  well  to  state,  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  are  poor  struggling  communities ;  and 
this  for  the  following  reasons.     First,  their  income,  as  we  shall 
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presently  see,  is  in  itself  small ;  secondly,  small  as  it  is,  it  is 
encroached  on  by  their  numerous  poor  clients ;  and  thirdly, 
they  are,  nearly  all,  more  or  less,  in  debt  for  the  building  and 
furnishing  of  their  charitable  institutions. 

When  a  lady  who  has  entered  a  convent,  takes  the  vows,  and 
so  becomes  a  professed  mm,  she  is  required  to  bring  in  with  her 
a  dower  of  about  600Z.,  yielding,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  SOL 
a  year,  which  is  deemed  sufl&cient  for  her  food,  clothing,  and  all 
other  requisites.*  A  comfortably  clad,  well  fed  Englishman, 
seeing  a  Sister  of  Mercy  or  other  nun,  in  plain  and  humble 
garb,  here  visiting  the  sick  in  mud  and  rain,  here  teaching  in 
a  poor  school,  here  educating  orphans,  here  again  discharging 
hospital  duties,  will  readily  understand,  that,  in  order  to  per- 
form the  heavy  work  devolving  on  her,  she  must  be  so  clothed 
as  to  be  well  protected  against  the  weather  in  our  damp 
climate,  and  that  she  also  must  have  a  sufficiency  of  plain 
nutritious  food  ;  but  he  will  find  it  hard  to  realize,  that,  for 
all  this,  she  requires,  in  the  year,  only  as  much  as  he  probably 
spends  on  cigars,  or  his  wife  pays  for  a  single  dress ! 

And  yet,  small  as  this  pittance  is,  it  is  sufficient  for  her 
hiunble  wants ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  shared  with  the  famishing 
poor.  In  a  nuns'  poor  school  of  200  or  300  girls,  at  least  one- 
fomth  of  the  children,  in  many  districts,  come  to  school  fasting. 
These  the  Sisters  endeavour  to  supply  with  bread.  To  some 
very  ragged  children  they  give  clothing.  Again,  the  little 
orphan  they  are  asked  to  receive  in  a  specially  urgent  case, 
and  the  sick  poor  they  visit,  are,  in  the  same  way,  pensioners 
on  their  slender  means.  In  some  convents,  of  old  establish- 
ment— and  these  are  the  exception — demands  of  this  kind  are 
more  extensively  met  than  in  houses  of  recent  institution.  For 
in  the  former  there  is,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  some  accumulation 
of  funds.  Thus,  when  a  nun  dies,  her  dower  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  she  was  a  member.     In  this  way,  the  resources 

*  This  is  the  general  rule.  There  are  a  few  congregations,  the  members 
of  which  are  supported  by  small  stipends  received  for  nursing  the  sick  and 
other  Bervicea  rendered. 
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of  the  convent  are  gradually  increased.  But  the  nuns  do  not 
live  one  whit  the  less  plainly  on  this  account.  The  entire 
increase  goes  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  convent  thus  cir- 
cumstanced will  take  in,  as  a  choir  nun,  a  lady  of  great  piety 
or  ability,  who  has  no  dower,  or  whose  dower  is  short  of  the 
requisite  amount.  But  such  cases  are  rare  ;  and  thus  the  in- 
creased income  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  hospital,  orphanage, 
poor  school,  or  other  charitable  institution  attached  to  the 
convent,  or  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Newdegate  and  some  of  his  friends  would  charge  such 
sums  with  succession  duties,  thus  docking  the  few  pence  re- 
ceived by  the  sick  poor  clients  of  a  particular  house  in  the 
year,  or  perchance  reducing  the  numbers  in  a  particular  female 
orphanage  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine.  The  gain  resulting,  from  such  a  measure,  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  British  taxpayer  would 
not  amount  in  one  hundred  years  to  a  penny  in  the  pound  on 
the  sum  occasionally  lost  to  the  nation,  through  an  error  in  the 
construction  of  an  iron-clad. 

But  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  honourable  gentlemen. 
Their  action  is  not  prompted  by  regard  for  the  pocket  of  the 
British  taxpayer.  It  is  suggested  and  perseveringly  main- 
tained by  an  unrelenting  hostility  to  convents — a  hostility  for 
which  they  are  sorely  puzzled  to  produce  one  intelligible 
reason.  Happily,  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  not  of 
their  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  so  we  may  safely  leave 
them   the   unenviable  monopoly  of  the  lines  of  the  Eoman 

satirist : — 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidi ;  nee  possum  dicere  qiiare. 
Hoc  tan  turn  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te.' 


*  Martial's  lines  Lave  been  well  rendered  as  follows  : — 
I  do  not  love  you,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell  ; 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  you,  Doctor  Fel). 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BEITISH   PRIMARY   EDUCATION    OF   THE   PAST. 

As  almost  every  convent  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  ele- 
mentary school  attached  to  it,  and  as  some  convents  have  two 
or  three  such  schools,  and  as,  moreover,  some  of  the  best  of  our 
training  schools  of  mistresses  are  those  conducted  by  nuns,^ 
the  question  of  Primary  Education — a  question  just  now  of 
paramount  interest — is  peculiarly  apposite  to  our  subject. 

Until  about  forty  years  ago,  England  was  one  of  the  most 
backward  countries  in  Europe,  in  the  important  matter  of 
popular  education.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  ordered 
that  a  school  should  be  established  in  every  parish  in  England 
and  Wales  ;  but,  in  too  many  instances,  the  letter,  and  not  the 
spirit,  of  this  Act  was  observed.  INtoreover,  in  the  course  of 
years,  with  the  increase  of  population,  the  supply  prescribed 
by  the  Parish  Schools  Act  was  quite  insufficient,  as  several 
parishes  required  many  schools,  and  all,  more  than  one. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  enactment  of  Henry 
would  have  been  supplemented  by  judicious  legislation  in  the 
same  direction  by  his  successors.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
Large  bequests  and  endowments  were  made,  from  time  to  time, 
for  educational  purposes,  estimated  to  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  500,000^.  per  annum.'  A  great  many  parish  schools  were 
established,  and  maintained  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
poor,  and  a  number  of  grammar  schools  were  founded,  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  middle  classes. 

Several   of  the   endowed   schools,    originally   designed    for 

'  See  Chapter  XXXII. 

"  The  estimate  of  Lord  Broagbam  and  others. 
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children  of  humble  birth,  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  con- 
siderably extended,  and  so  far  modified  as  to  be  conducted  on 
a  costly  scale ;  and,  consequently,  they  have  now,  for  many 
years,  been  the  seminaries  of  the  higher  rather  than  of  the 
poorer  classes.  But  in  each  of  these  there  are  still  several 
pupils,  either  altogether  or  in  part,  gratuitously  educated  on 
the  foundation.  The  principal  of  the  great  public  schools  are 
Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Saint  Paul's,  the 
Charter  House,  Christ's  Hospital  or  the  Blue  Coat  School, 
Merchant  Taylors',  Kugby,  Birmingham,  Bedford,  and  Shrews- 
bury.* Of  these  foundations  England  may  well  be  proud  ; 
and,  among  the  universities  of  Europe,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
hold  a  proud  pre-eminence.  To  these  has  recently  been  added 
the  London  University,'^  to  cheapen  and  diffuse  among  the 
middle  classes  the  advantages  of  academical  education. 

But  while  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  long  been 
amply  provided  for,  the  machinery  for  primary  education  has 
until  a  very  recent  period  been  altogether  inadequate.  The 
trust  funds  for  this  purpose — a  very  small  proportion — have  in 
many  instances  been  conscientiously  employed,  but  in  some 
they  have  been  embezzled,  and  in  several,  misapplied.  Fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  existing,  the  clergy  of  various  denomina- 
tions have  long  most  meritoriously  exerted  themselves  in  their 
several  districts,  and  the  laity  have  subscribed  and  otherwise 
co-operated  ;  but,  until  a  few  years  ago,  all  such  exertions 
were  isolated,  and  there  was  no  regular  combined  system.  Pri- 
mary education,  in  fact,  was  left  altogether  to  private  zeal 

*  Great  Public  Schools  of  England.     See  Appendix  XIX. 

^  The  University  of  London  was  created  by  a  royal  charter  of  William 
IV.,  in  1836,  and  confirmed  and  extended  by  successive  charters  granted  by 
Queen  Victoria,  in  1837,  1849,  and  1850.  Having  no  collegiate  establish- 
ments under  its  immediate  control,  it  is  empowered  to  affiliate  such  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies  as  shall 
transmit  to  the  Senate  sufficient  evidence  that  they  furnish  to  students  such 
a  course  of  instruction  aa  to  justify  their  being  admitted  to  examination  for 
degrees. 
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and  enterprise.  There  was  no  State  intervention,  aid,  or 
supervision. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Joseph  Lancaster,^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  began  to  deliver  lectures,  in 
several  parts  of  England,  on  education,  conducted  on  a  plan 
which  he  is  said  to  have  borrowed  from  Doctor  Bell  of 
Madras.^  Its  characteristics  were  the  employment  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  as  monitors  or  assistant  teachers,  and  the 
adoption  of  sand-writing,'  and  syllabic  spelling  from  large 
cards,  hung  against  the  wall,  one  of  which  would  serve  a  whole 
class  to  read  from.  The  slate  also  was  very  much  used,  to  save 
paper.  All  this  economy  of  materials  is  not  as  necessary  in  these 
days  of  cheap  books  and  stationery  and  liberal  State  grants  in 
aid  of  education  as  it  was  formerly  ;  but  the  monitorial  system 
is  still  universally  availed  of,  with  the  best  residts. 

Lancaster  was  most  successful.  His  exertions  met  with  the 
marked  approval  of  the  Sovereign  and  many  influential  per- 
sonages ;  and  he  opened  several  schools,  the  first  being  in  the 
Borough,  in  1803.  In  this  scbpol  he  assembled  a  number  of 
the  very  poorest  children  of  the  district,  sadly  in  need  of 
instruction.  The  same  year,  appeared  his  'Amelioration  of 
Education,'  fully  explaining  his  system.  In  this  work,  he  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Doctor  Bell,  whose  plan  he 
regrets  he  was  not  earlier  acquainted  with,  as  'if  I  had 
known  it,'  he  observes,  'it  would  have  saved  me  much  trouble 
and  some  retrograde  movements.' 

Lancaster  trained  several  male  and  female  teachers,  whom  he 
sent  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  to  conduct  schools  on  his 
plan.  In  his  schools,  all  religious  denominations  were  educated 
in  common  ;  the  Bible  was  read,  but  no  catechism  was  allowed, 
and  all  points  of  controversy  were  avoided.  It  will  be  easily 
[understood  that  his  system  was  unpopular  with  the  clergy  of 

^  Joseph  Lancaster.     See  Appendix  XX. 

2  Andrew  Bell,  D.D.     See  Appendix  XXL 

'  Sand-writing  in  India.     See  Appendix  XXII. 
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the  Church  of  England.  However,  the  secular  portion  of  it  was 
adopted  in  several  denominational  schools.'  * 

Andrew  Bell  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  mainly  the 
founder  of  what  is  called  the  Lancasterian  system.  Ordained  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  went  out  to  Madras  as 
a  Chaplain  on  the  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Here  he  introduced  sand-writing  and  other  modes  of  teaching 
which  he  observed  among  the  Hindoos.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1798,  he  published  'An  Experiment  in  Education  made 
at  the  Male  Asylum,  Madras,'  and,  in  1799,  '  Instructions  for 
Conducting  Schools  on  the  Madras  System.' 

Lancaster  was  accused  of  adopting  Doctor  Bell's  plan  without 
acknowledgment,  and  carrying  it  out  in  practice,  as  original. 
A  warm  controversy  ensued.  Each  had  his  partisans.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  disputed  point  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  both  rendered  good  service  to  the  community,  in 
diffusing  education  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  controversy 
bad  the  good  effect  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  two  societies  were  formed — one  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  on  the  plan  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  established  by 
the  Dissenters  in  1808,  and  having  for  its  basis  tlie  uniting 
of  all  Protestant  sects  '  on  the  principle  of  religious  equality :' 
and  one  the  National  Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  on 
the  plan  of  Doctor  Bell,  established  by  the  Church  party,  in 
1811,  with  the  object  of  diffusing  education,  and  promoting, 
through  its  schools,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Churoh 
of  England, 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  these  two  societies,  by 
which  National  and  British  Schools  were  extensively  es- 
tablished, the  supply  was  considerably  short  of  the  necessity, 
and  the  quality  of  education  was  much  below  the  desirable 
standard. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1833  that  Government  moved  in 

>  Such  is  the  Lancftsterian  School  in  Cork,  conducted  by  the  Monks  of 
the  Presentation. 
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the  matter.  That  year,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
granted  20,000^.  in  aid  of  building  schools,  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  above-named  societies.  For  six  years  this 
grant  was  continued;  and  in  1839,  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  was  formed,  in  order  to  better 
regulate  and  extend  such  grants,  the  demands  for  which  were 
considerably  increasing,  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  also  resolved  then  to  afford  aid  to  normal  schools ;  and 
Grovernment  inspection  was  made  a  condition  of  all  grants 
from  the  State.  It  w^as  arranged,  however,  that  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury  should,  each  in  his  own 
province,  have  a  right  of  veto  on  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors of  the  National  schools,  and  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  on  those  of  their  schools. 

In  1846  the  system  was  further  developed  in  minutes 
adopted  by  the  Education  Committee,  for  apprenticing  pupil- 
teachers  in  schools,  for  supplementing  the  salaries  of  teachers 
on  their  passing  examination  and  receiving  certificates  of 
competency,  and  for  making  grants  of  books,  maps,  and  other 
school  requisiteSk 

In  December  1847,  these  grants  were  extended  to  all  re- 
ligious denominations  in  Grreat  Britain,  who  established  or 
conducted  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes — the 
only  condition  being  Government  inspection,  and,  further,  in  the 
case  of  all  Protestant  schools,  that  some  portion  of  the  autho- 
rized version  of  the  Scriptures  be  daily  read  in  the  schools. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Primary  Educational 
system  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  the  work  of  popular  education  was  left  to  the 
zeal  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  National 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  several  other 
religious  denominations,  who  established  schools ;  and  latterly 
those  schools  were  aided  by  Government  grants,  impartially 
distributed  to  all,  who  were  willing  to  accept  them,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  Government  inspection.     Indeed,  any  public 
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elementary  school,  established  by  an  individual  or  corporation, 
would,  on  complying  with  this  condition,  receive  Grovernment 
aid.  The  great  majority  of  the  schools,  however,  were  es- 
tablished by  tlie  several  religious  denominations ;  and  thus 
the  system  was  mainly  denominational. 

From  a  remote  period,  Scotland  has  been  prominent  in  the 
work  of  popular  education.  In  1616  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Privy  Council  that  in  every  parish  in  Scotland  a  school  should 
be  established,  and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the  same 
at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners.  This  act  of  council  was 
ratified  by  Parliament  in  1633.  To  the  same  eflfect  was  the 
Act  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1696,  setting  forth  the  master's 
stipend  and  other  particulars.  Besides  these  parochial  schools, 
there  were  a  number  of  other  schools  supported  by  various 
religious  denominations.  These  were  principally  established 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  formed  in 
1701.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  there  are  moreover  a 
number  of  private  schools  supported  altogether  by  the  payments 
of  the  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  there  are 
grammar  schools  and  high  schools.  There  are  also  several 
normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  and  there  are  four  uni- 
versities, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Saint  Andrew's. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  this  system,  in  its  progress  and 
results. 

In  1818,  the  number  of  day  scholars  in  England  and  Wales 
was  674,883,'  or  one  day  scholar  to  every  seventeen  of  the 
population,  and  in  1858,  2,535,462,'*  or  one  in  every  eight ;  viz. — 

England  and  Wales. 


Year 

Population 

Day  Scholars 

Day  Scholars  to 
population 

1818 
1858 

11,556,054 
19,471,291 

674,883 
2,535,462 

1  to  17-25 
1   to     7-67 

^  Official  returns  of  the  period. 

'  *  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Education  in  England,  1861,'  vol.  i. 
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The  numbers  in  1858  are  classed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
as  follow  ^  : — 

In  class  I.    (Schools  supported  by  religious  denominations)  1,549,312 
„      II.  (Factory,  Birkbeck,*  ragged  schools,  &c.)       .  43,098 

„      III.  (Schools  supported   by  taxation,  e,g.  Eefor- 1       47748 

matories,  &c.)         .         .         .         .         .J 
„      rV.  (Collegiate  and  upper  class  schools)     .         .  35,000 


Total  in  public  schools,  inspected  and"!  -  ^„k  ,-g 
uninspected,  April  1858    .         .         •  J     ' 
Number  of  children  in  private  schools  in  April  1858        .        860,304  ' 

Total 2,535,462 

Here  we  have  a  proportionate  increase  of  more  than  double 
in  forty  years  ;  the  number  of  day  scholars  in  1858  being  one 
in  every  eight  of  the  population,  against  one  in  every  seventeen 
forty  years  ago. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  these  are  the  numbers  on  the 
registers.  To  estimate  properly  the  extent  of  education,  we 
must  take  the  actual  number  of  children  in  average  attendance. 
We  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  valuable  statistics  of  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners.  It  appears  that  they  instituted  careful 
inquiries  on  this  point,  in  1,832  schools  of  various  descriptions 
and  districts,  agricultural,  metropolitan,  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  maritime  ;  and  the  result  arrived  at  was,  that,  out  of 
every  100  on  the  registers,  76*1  were  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance: viz. — 


No.  of 
Schools 

No.  on 
Registers 

Nos.  in  average      Centesimal  proportion  of  Nos. 
daily  attendance          in  average  daily  attendance 

1     1,832 

180,740 

137,528 

76-1* 

We  may  therefore,  as  a  rule,  take  75  per  cent.,  or  three- 

^  *  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  of  1861,'  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
'  Birkbeck   Schools — schools  in  connexion  with   Mechanics'  Institutes. 
For  George  Birkbeck,  M.D.,  see  Appendix  XXIII. 

'  '  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  of  1861,'  vol.  i.,  p.  79 
*  '  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  of  1861,'  vol.  i.  p.  648. 
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fourths  of  those  on  the  registers,  as  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance.' 

This  would  make  the  numbers  in  average  attendance  in 
1858  one  in  every  ten  and  a  quarter  of  the  population,  against 
only  one  in  every  twenty-two  and  three-quarters  in  1818. 

To  these  numbers  should  be  added  the  evening  scholars,  the 
number  of  whom  in  average  attendance  is  about  one-sixteenth 
of  the  number  of  day  scholars. 

The  proportionate  increase  of  the  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  ' 
in  the  forty  years  was  still  greater :  viz. — 


Year 

Nos.  on  books  in 
Sunday  Schools 

Sunday  Scholars 
to  population 

1818 

1858 

477,225 
2,411,554 

lin  24 
lin    8 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  state  of  Primary  Education  in 
Grreat  Britain,  some  twelve  years  later,  and  for  this  we  have 
abundant  materials  in  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  for  the  year  1870. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870,  the 

inspectors  visited  10,214  day  schools  in  Grreat  Britain,  to  which 

annual  grants  were  inade,  containing  14,158  departnients  under 

separate  teachers ;   and  that   these  schools,  at  8  square  feet 

of  superficial  area  per  child,  would  accommodate   2,152,712 

scholars.  There  were  on  the  registers  1,949,026  children;  viz. — 

Under  6  years  of  age  ....  493,507 
Between  6  and  12  .  .  .  .  1,257,969 
Above  12  .         .         .         .         .         .        197^550 

1,949,026  3 


^  It  will  be  noted,  further  on,  that  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  is  about  two -thirds,  or  70  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  regis- 
ters of  the  ollicially  inspected  schools  in  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland,  the 
proportion,  as  we  shall  see,  is  little  more  than  one-third,  or  36  per  cent. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  much  larger  proportion  of  children  on  the 
registers  in  Ireland. 

'  The  Sunday  schools  are  for  religious,  not  secular  instruction. 

'  *  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Priry  Council  on  Education  for  1870,' 
p.  vii. 
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Of  these  scholars,  there  were  present  1,654,210  on  the  day 
of  the  inspector's  visit  to  their  respective  schools;  1,355,911 
were  in  average  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year ; 
1,375,612,^  having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendances 
(200  times,  or  100  days),  were  qualified  to  bring  grants  to 
their  schools,  285,001  (being  under  6)  without  individual 
examination,  and  1,090,611  (above  6  years  of  age)  on  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  inspector  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Of  the  887,041  actually  presented  for 
such  examination,  627,227  passed  the  prescribed  test  without 
failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects.'* 

There  were  also  inspected  in  Great  Britain  735  schools, 
which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  annual  grants  are 
made.  The  number  of  scholars  present  in  these  schools  on  the 
day  of  inspection  was  46,094.^ 

There  were  2,580  night  schools  examined  during  the  year. 
In  these,  76,937  scholars  above  twelve  years  of  age  were,  on 
an  average,  in  attendance  every  night;  93,591  scholars  were 
qualified  for  examination  by  having  made  24  attendances  dur- 
ing the  night  session  of  (at  least)  40  nights.  Of  these,  75,985 
were  actually  examined,  and  out  of  every  100  scholars  so 
examined,  92  passed  in  reading,  85  in  writing,  and  82  in 
arithmetic* 

The  inspectors  found  14,966  certificated  teachers  at  work  in 
the  aided  schools  which  they  visited.  This  appears  an  ample 
supply,  being  an  average  of  one  teacher  to  every  ninety-two 
scholars  making  the  requisite  number  of  attendances.  The  45 
training  schools,  from  which  such  teachers  are  mainly  supplied, 
and  which  furnish  accommodation  for  3,261  students,  contained, 
in  1870,  1,478  students  in  the  first,  and  1,122  in  the  second 
year  of  their  residence.* 

•  Of  theae  60,585  were  half-timers,  from  whom  100  attendances  were 
accepted  as  sufficient. 

*  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  for  1870 ' 
p.  viii. 

»  Ibid.  p.  viii.  ■•  Ibid.  s  Ibid. 
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The  following  table,  formed  from  the  statistics  of  iDspeetion 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870,^  will  show  the  propor- 
tion of  schools,  and  the  number  of  scholars  of  each  religious 
denomination,  under  inspection  that  year  : — 


DENOMINATIONS 

SCHOOLS   VISITED    ON 

i-CCOUNT 

3F  ANNTJAI,   GRANTS 

Number  of  Schools, 
i.e.  institutions 
held  in  separate 
buildings,  and  se- 
parately managed 

Number  of  Children  In  Average  Attendance 

For  whom  accom- 
modation is  provided 
at  eight  square  feet 
of  superficial  area 
per  child 

Day  Schools 

Evening  Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

England  and  Walks. 

Schools  connected  with 
National  Society,  or 
Church  of  England   . 

British,  Wesleyan,  and 
other  schools  not  con- 
nected with   Church 
of  England 

RomaQCatholic  Schools 

Total     . 

Scotland. 
Schools  connected  with 
Church  of  Scotland  . 
Free  Church  Schools    . 
Episcopal  Schools 
KomanCatholic  Schools 

Total 

Total,  Great  Britain 

6,382 

1,549 
350 

473,823 

146,676 
33,383 

370,511 

95,313 
32,683 

844,334 

241,989 
66,066 

41,837 

8,849 
4,019 

11,26« 

2,.521 
5,161 

53,106 

11,370 
9,170 

1,365,080 

411,948 
101,556 

8,281 

653,882 

498,607 

1,152,389 

64,706 

18,940 

73,646 

1,878,684 

1,251 

627 

90 

65 

67,689 
32,704 
4,436 
6,880 

56,230 

26,571 

4,625 

5,387 

123,919 

51,275 
9.,661 
11,267 

988 
698 

667 

333 
166 
24 
616 

1,321 

764 

24 

1,183 

165,399 
77,698 
13.431 
17,600 

1,933 

110,709 

92,813 

203,522 

2,163 

1,139 

3,292 

374,128 

10,214 

764,591 

591,320 

1,355,911 

66,858 

20,079 

76,937 

2,162,712 

England  and  Wales. 

Schools  connected  with 
National  Society,  or 
Church  of  England   . 

British,  Wesleyan,  and 
other  Schools  no<  con- 
nected  with  Church 
of  England 

UomanCatholic  Schools 

Total 

Scotland. 
Schools  connected  with 
Church  of  Scotland  . 
Free  Church  Schools    . 
Episcopal  Schools 
RomanCatbolic  Schools 

Total       . 

SCHOOLS  VlfilTE 

D  FOB  SII 

iIPtE  IN 

SPECTION   ONLY 

672 

62 
4 

6,923 

2,176 

84 

6,008 

1,279 
122 

12,931 

3,455 
206 

7 



7 

45,925 

7,680 
877 

638 

9,183 

7,409 

16,692 

7 

7 

63,983 

6,875 

l.tlll 

1,150 

478 

68 
18 
14 
2 

1,765 
282 
197 

1,488 
2.58 
144 

3,258 
490 
341 



- 

- 

97 

2,194 

1,890 

4,084 

- 

- 

- 

8,611 

Total,  Great  Britain 

736 

11,377 

9,299 

20,676 

7 

- 

7 

62,828 

•  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  1870,'  Appendix.  No.  I. 
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The  following  are  the  numbers,  and  proportions  per  cent.,  of 
day  scholars  of  each  denomination,  in  average  attendance  in  the 
inspected  schools  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1870: — 


Denominations 

Day  Scholars 

Proportions 
per  cent. 

National  Society  or  Church  of  England    . 
British,  Wesleyan,  and  others  not  connected  vrith 

Church  of  England 

Church  of  Scotland 

Roman  Catholic 

Free  Church  (Scotland) 

Episcopal  (Scotland) 

857,265 

245,444 

127472 

77,539 

59,765 

9,402 

62-28 

17-83 
9-24 
5-63 
4-34 
0-68 

1,376,587 

10000 

The  numbers  on  the  registers  of  the  several  inspected 
schools — day  and  night  scholars — were  over  2,000,000 ;  the 
numbers  actually  attending  on  the  day  of  inspection  were 
1,700,404  ;  and  the  numbers  in  average  attendance  were 
1,453,524.'  To  this  last  number  let  us  add  150,000  for  factory 
schools  and  ragged  schools,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
and  collegiate  and  upper  class  schools,  and  950,000  for  private 
schools  uninspected,  which  are  moderate  increases  on  the  num- 
bers of  the  year  1858  ;^  and  we  have  a  total  of  2,553,524 
attending  school  in  Great  Britain  in  1870,  being  one  in  every 
ten  of  the  population  ;  viz. — 


Population  of  Great 
Britain  in  1870 

Number  of  Scholars 

Proportion  of  Scholars 
to  Population 

25,313,000 

2,563,524                              1  in  10 

Strictly  speaking,  the  above  figures,  with  the  exception  of 
those  referring  to  the  inspected  schools,  can,  at  best,  be  re- 


Day  scholars 
Jsisrht  scholars 


See  p.  399. 
»  D  2 


.     1,376,587 
76,937 

1,453,524 
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garded  only  as  an  approximate  estimate.  It  is  well  therefore 
that  we  should  now  examine  the  progress  of  education  in  Great 
Britain,  confining  ourselves  to  the  official  statistics  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  ;  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  private  schools  which,  being  unin- 
spected, do  not  furnish  us  with  accurate  data  on  which  to  base 
our  calculations  as  to  the  total  number  of  schools  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  children  taught  therein. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  official  returns  of  inspected 
elementary  schools,  show  marked  progress  from  1858  to  1870. 


Years  ended 
31st  August 

Number  of 
Schools  inspected 

Number  of  children 
who  can  be  accom- 
modated 

Average  number  of 
children  in  attend- 
ance 

1858 
1861 
1864 
1867 
1870 

1858 
1861 
1864 
1867 
1870 

1868 
1861 
1864 
1867 
1870 

England  and  Wales  (including  Isle  of  Man  and  Eoman 
Catholic  Schools  for  Great  Britain) 

5,435 
6,259 
6,470 
7,601 
8,986 

1,001,097 
1,215,782 
1,332,653 
1,605,409 
1,950,641 

636,048 
773,831 
862,817 
978,332 
1,256,083 

Scotland,  exclusive  of  Eoman  Catholic  Schools 

1,206 
1,446 
1,421 
1,739 
1,963 

154,867 
180,701 
188,904 
231,898 
264,594 

124,979 
146,104 
148,317 
169,131 
198,448 

Total  for  Great  Britain 

6,641 

7,705 

7,891 

9,340 

10,949 

1,155,964 
1,396,483 
1,621,467 
1,837,307 
2,216,235 

761,027 

919,935 

1,011,134 

1,147,463 

1,463,531 

This  progress,  mainly  the  result  of  the  zeal  of  tlie  clergy  in 
the  several  districts,  was  greatly  aided  by  the  annual  parlia- 
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mentary  grants  for  popular  education  in  Great  Britain,  which 
amounted  to  914,72U.  voted  in  1870,  against  30,000^.  in 
1840. 

These  were  as  follow,  in  a  series  of  years  : — 


Year 

Parliamentary  Grant 
.       30,000 

1840      .         .        .         . 

1850      . 

.     180,110 

1854      . 

.     326,436 

1858      . 

.     668,873 

1862      . 

.    774,743 

1866      . 

.     649,006 

1869      . 

.     840,711 

1870      . 

.     914,721 

The  total  annual  income  of  10,171^  inspected  schools  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870,  was 
1,810,686^.  7s.  lldl.,  which  was  thus  sub-divided: — 


Endowment' 
Voluntary  Contributions 
School  Pence 
Parliamentary  Grants 
Other  sources 

Total 


£          s.  d. 

77,228  9  8 

490,581  14  0 

604,802  11  8 

607,719  12  4 

30,354  0  3 

1,810,686  7  11 


Of  this  large  income,  it  will  be  observed,  one-third  arose 
from  Parliamentary  Grants,  one-third  from  School  Pence,  and 
one-third  from  Voluntary  Contributions  and  Endowment,  chiefly 
the  former. 

It  belonged,  in  the  following  proportions,  to  the  several 
denominations : — 

^  Of  the  10,049  inspected  schools,  778  did  not  make  sufficient  returns  of 
income  and  expenditure. 
*  Endowment,  England  and   Wales;  Endowment  or  Heritors   Salary 
!        Scotland. 
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£         8.  d. 

Schools  connected  with  the  National  Society,  orl  ,  ,  .„  .^^    . .  ^ 

Church  of  England        .         .         .                I  1,'«,«5  i4  8 
British,  Wesleyan,   and  other   schools  not  con-  "1 

nected  with  Church  of  England      .         .       J  325,473  10  2 

Schools  connected  with  Church  of  Scotland   .         .  168,929     6  2 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 84,403     8  8 

Free  Church  Schools  (Scotland)    .         .         .          .  77,579     7  7 

Episcopal  Schools  (Scotland)         .         .         .         .  10,815     0  8 

1,810,686     7  11 
The  total  expenditure  of  these  schools,  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1870,  was  1,812,238^.  18s.  Id,  viz  :— 

£  s.      d. 

Salaries 1,439,941     4  10 

Books  and  Apparatus       .         .  77,332     9     8 

Miscellaneous  .         .         .        294,965     3     7 


1,812,238  18     1 


£ 
10,171 
1,416,453 


Total  number  of  Schools  referred  to  in  this  return     . 
Number  of  Children  in  average  attendance  therein     . 

£    s.     d. 
1     5     7 
15     7 
£ 
.     15,446 
.     89,231 
.  116,788 

Another  test  of  the  progress  of  Primary  Education  in  Great 
Britain  is  furnished  by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-Greneral,  of 
those  who  were  able  to  sign  their  names  to  the  register,  on 
getting  married,  at  different  periods,  in  England  and  Wales. 
Out  of  every  100  married,  there  were — 


Average  income  per  Scholar  in  attendance  . 
Average  expenditure  per  Scholar  in  attendance    . 

Number  of  Voluntary  Subscribers  of  hi.  and  upwards    . 
„  „  ,,  of  \l.  and  less  than  hi 

„  ,,  „  of  less  than  1/. 


Year 

1841 
1851 
1861 
1869 

Men 

Women 

Writing  names 

67-3 
69-2 
75-4 
800 

Affixing  mark 

32-7 
30-8 
24-6 
200 

Writing  names 

61-2 
64-7 
66-3 
72-0 

Affixing  mark 

48-8 
46-3 
34-7 
28-0 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  out  of  every  100  grown-up  persons 
getting  married,  there  were  76  who  could  write  their  names  in 
1869,  against  70  in  1861,  62  in  1851,  and  5d  in  1841.  This 
was  the  average.  In  London,  the  percentage  was  highest. 
There,  of  every  100  men  married  in  1869,  91  could  write;  of 
every  100  women,  85.  The  percentages  of  men  who  could 
write  their  names  in  the  marriage  register  were  highest  in 
Westmoreland,  Rutland,  Northumberland,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
the  North  Eiding  and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  of 
women,  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  Rutland,  Middlesex,  Westmoreland, 
Hants,  Kent,  and  Berks — all  in  this  rotation.  The  lowest  in 
the  scale  were  South  Wales,  StafiFordshire,  Monmouthshire, 
Iiancashire,  and  North  Wales,  where  one-half  the  women  were 
unable  to  write  their  names.  On  the  whole,  it  appears,  by 
this  test,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  uneducated  persons  is  to 
be  found  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining,  than  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts. 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  steadily  continuous  pro- 
gress, a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  England  is 
certainly  much  behind  Grermany  and  Switzerland  in  the  work 
of  primary  education.  In  Great  Britain  the  number  actually 
receiving  education  is  only  one  in  every  ten  of  the  population. 
The  general  estimate  is  that  the  number  ought  to  be  one  in 
seven.  Even  the  most  moderate  estimate  places  it  at  one  in 
eight.  That  no  trouble  or  expense  is  now  being  spared  in  fully 
supplying  the  educational  wants  of  the  country  will  be  seen  in 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  following  two  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

BRITISH    PRIMARY    EDUCATION    IN    TRANSITION. 

The  education  question  has,  for  the  last  three  years,  divided 
England  into  two  great  parties,  both  deeply  interested  and 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  a  common  object,  but  widely 
differing  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  object  may  be  attained. 

One  is  represented  by  the  National  Education  League,  which 
was  established  in  1869,  its  head-quarters  being  at  Birmingham. 

The  other  is  represented  by  the  National  Education  Union, 
having  its  head-quarters  at  Manchester,  and  also  established  in 
1869. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  League,  published 
in  1869:— 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEAGUE. 

Object. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  which  shall  secure  the  education  of 
every  child  in  the  country. 

Means. 

1.  Local  authorities  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to  see  that  sufficient 
school  accommodation  is  provided  for  every  child  in  their  district. 

2.  The  cost  of  founding  and  maintaining  such  schools  as  may  be 
required  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  Local  Kates,  supplemented  by 
Government  Grants. 

3.  All  Schools  aided  by  Local  Kates  shall  be  under  the  management 
of  Local  Authorities  and  subject  to  Government  Inspection. 

4.  All  Schools  aided  by  Local  Kates  shall  be  Unscctarian. 

5.  To  all  Schools  aided  by  Local  Kates  admission  shall  be  free. 

6.  School  accommodation  being  provided,  the  State  or  the  Local 
Authorities  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  of 
suitable  age  not  otherwise  receiving  education. 
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The  programme  of  the  Union,  also  put  forth  in  1869,  runs 

thus: — 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  UNION. 

The  object  of  the  National  Education  Union  is  to  secure  the  Primary 
Education  of  every  child  by  judiciously  supplementing  the  present 
Denominational  system  of  National  Education. 

The  following  are  the  main  points  of  diflference  of  the  two 
associations : — 

Ist.  The  League  would  establish  one  general  system  of 
national  rate  schools  throughout  the  country — these  schools  to 
be  *  unsectarian  ' — which  means  '  that  catechisms,  creeds,  or 
theological  tenets  peculiar  to  particular  sects  are  not  to  be 
taught  during  the  recognized  school  hours.'  These  schools, 
it  is  anticipated  by  their  projectors,  will  gradually  absorb  all 
the  denominational  schools ;  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  League,  *  the  instruction  in  the  national  rate  schools 
will  be  found  so  generally  superior  as  to  cause  them  in  the 
course  of  time  to  supersede  the  others,  but  the  change  would 
be  gradual,  and  no  inconvenience  would  be  felt  by  the  transfer 
of  schools  that  would  be  continually  taking  place.'  Indeed 
another  member  of  the  League  expresses  his  belief  that  their 
system  '  will  lead  to  a  gradual  but  painless  extinction  of  the 
present  schools.' 

The  Union,  on  the  contrary,  would  utilize  all  the  existing 
schools  and  interfere  with  none  ;  and,  whilst  earnestly  support- 
ing the  combination  of  religious  with  secular  instruction,  it 
would,  we  are  assured  by  one  of  its  leading  members,  give 
equal  liberty,  and  equal  State  support  to  religious  schools  and 
secular  schools — asking  from  the  State  impartial  aid  to  all,  and 
solely  in  proportion  to  the  ascertained  results  of  their  secular 
teaching.  It  would  also  require  from  all  denominational  schools 
a  conscience  clause,  to  protect  children  jBrom  their  being  taught 
anything  contrary  to  the  belief  of  their  parents.' 

*  *  Leed'a  Conference  of  the  National  Education  Union,  of  December  8, 
1869.'  Opening  aidress  by  E.  Bainos,  Esq.,  M.P.,  p.  12.  London  ;  Long- 
muu:  &  Co. 
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2nd.  The  League  would  have  the  cost  of  founding  and  main- 
taining such  schools  as  may  be  required  provided  exclusively  out 
of  local  rates  and  Grovernment  grants :  and  it  would  altogether 
abolish  school-fees,  on  the  principle  that  to  all  schools  aided 
by  local  rates  admission  should  be  free. 

The  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  would  maintain  the  plan, 
until  recently  existing,  of  dividing  the  cost  of  schools  pretty 
equally  between  the  State,  voluntary  subscribers,  and  the 
parents  ;  and,  thus  upholding  the  principle  of  parental  respon- 
sibility, it  would  require  a  moderate  payment  from  all  who  can 
afford  to  pay.  It  would  supplement  the  existing  schools,  either 
by  new  schools,  where  required,  provided  and  supported  by 
rates  (which  schools  must  necessarily  be  unsectarian),  or  by  pay- 
ing the  school  fees  out  of  the  rates  where  the  parents  are  too 
poor  to  pay  them.' 

3rd.  The  League  would  have  all  rate-aided  schools  under 
the  management  of  school  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 
To  this  the  Union  does  not  object  ;  denominational  schools 
being  under  the  same  management  as  heretofore — namely, 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  several  religious  denominations 
respectively, 

4th.  The  League  would  have  education  compulsory.  The 
compulsion  here  proposed  extends  only  to  those  children  who 
are  not  already  receiving  education.  '  Those  parents  who  prefer 
denominational  or  private  teaching,  are  free  to  pursue  their 
choice.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  see  that  all  children 
are  educated,  and  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
League  that  compulsory  power  should  be  given.'*  The  Union 
would  exercise  only  indirect  compulsion.  Thus,  it  would  con- 
tinue and  make  effectual  the  half-time  system  of  schooling  and 
work  required  by  the  Factory  Acts,  Hours  of  Labour  Kegula- 

*  *  Leod's  Conference  of  the  National  Education  Union,  of  December  8, 
1809.'  Opening  address  by  E.  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.,  p.  12.  London :  Long- 
mans &  Co. 

«  Leaflet  No.  70  (10,000-0-70). 
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tion  Act,  &c. ;  and  it  would  extend  the  same  system,  mider 
necessary  modifications,  to  agriculture  and  every  other  kind  of 
industry  in  which  children  are  employed. 

Each  body  is  supported  by  an  imposing  array  of  influential 
names,  and  a  large  subscription  list ;  and  each  holds  its  con- 
ferences and  public  meetings ;  gives  lectures,  widely  circulates 
its  reports,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets ;  and  energetically  labours 
in  the  promotion  of  its  own  peculiar  views,  through  its  adhe- 
rents in  Parliament,  and  its  committees  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  England. 

The  League  tells  us  that  it  finds  more  than  a  million 
children  in  England  and  Wales  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  and 
who  are  not  at  school ;  that  it  wants  that  every  child  in  the 
country  should  go  to  school;  and  that  it  does  not  want  to 
interfere  with  any  school  now  existing,  whether  denominational 
or  secular.'  We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  anticipates,  that, 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  instruction  in  its  schools,  these 
will  in  the  course  of  time  supersede  the  others.  The  Union  is 
equally  anxious  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  country. 
It  admits  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done ;  but  it 
maintains  that  the  Denominational  system  has  hitherto  done 
its  work  well,  and  now  only  requires  to  be  persevered  in,  and 
supplemented  by  Government,  to  be  equal  to  the  emergency.' 
It  positively  denies  the  extent  of  neglected  education  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  country. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  League,  held  at  Birming- 
ham, on  October  12  and  13,  1869,  the  Chairman,  George 
Dixon,  Esq.,  M.P.,  then  elected  and  since  presiding  most 
efficiently  over  the  Council  of  that  body,  gave,  in  his  opening 
address,  the  following  clear  exposition  of  the  most  important 
point  in  their  programme — a  point  involving  the   principle 

»  Leaflet  No.  69  (20,000-5-70). 

*  Practically,  notwithstanding  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools  in  England  and  Wales  are  denominational, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so. 
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which  is  the  main  source  of  controversy,  in  every  Country,  on 
the  Education  question — namely,  that  all  schools  aided  by 

LOCAL  RATES  OUGHT  TO  BE  UNSECTARIAN  : — 

We  are  not  answerable,  as  a  League,  for  the  individual  opinions  that 
will  be  expressed  in  the  papers  and  in  the  discussions.  We  are  only 
answerable  for  that  programme,  for  that  scheme,  which  has  been 
circulated  throughout  the  country  ;  but  it  is  right  that  I  should  explain 
one  word  in  that  scheme.  We  have  had  a  great  number  of  letters 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
upon  if.  There  are  some  who  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  when 
we  say  that  *  all  schools  aided  by  local  rates  '  are  to  be  *  unsectarian.' 
Now,  what  we  mean  by  this  word  '  unsectarian  '  is  that  in  all  national 
rate-schools  it  shall  be  prohibited  to  teach  catechisms,  creeds,  or 
theological  tenets  peculiar  to  particular  sects.  These  are  not  to  be 
taught  during  school  hours.  But  beyond  this  prohibition  we  are  not 
going ;  we  leave  everything  else  to  be  decided  by  the  school  managers, 
who,  as  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  will  follow  the  best  guides 
in  these  matters,  viz.,  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  districts. 
School  managers,  for  instance,  will  have  power  to  permit  or  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  Bible  ;  but  if  sanctioned  it  must  be  read  without  note 
or  comment.  Then  they  will  also  have  power  to  grant  or  to  refuse 
the  use  of  class-rooms,  out  of  school  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
instruction ;  but  of  course  an  unjust  preference  must  not  be  given  to 
particular  sects.  I  trust  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  what  is  called  the  religious  difficulty  is  to  put  it  on  one  side. 
Having  decided  to  adopt  the  principle  of  excluding  from  the  curriculum 
of  our  primary  schools  all  those  religious  subjects  about  which  there 
are  differences  of  opinion,  let  us  leave  the  carrying  out  of  that  principle 
to  the  school  authorities  in  a  spirit  of  generous  confidence.  A  self- 
governing  people  ought  to  have  faith  in  the  discretion  of  representatives 
whom  it  chooses  and  can  remove. • 

Tlie  point,  second  in  importance,  in  the  programme  of  the 
League — that  of  compulsory  education — was  forcibly  illustrated 
as  follows,  by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting.  Many  who  dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  all  public 
education  ought  to  he  unsectarian,  will  readily  concur  in  the 

»  'lleport  of  the  First  General  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  National 
Education  League,  held  at  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Oct. 
12  and  l;i,  1869,'  p.  12.     London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
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necessity  of  some  compulsion.  "VSTiether  that  compulsion 
should  be  absolute,  or  indirect,  is  a  vexed  question.  The  views 
of  the  League  on  this  point  are  here  most  clearly  and  logically 
enforced,  by  one  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  thoughtful,  and 
an  eminently  practical  man,  and  whose  opinions  are  based  on 
close  and  accurate  observation  and  large  experience,  both  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent. 

I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  submit  to  this  audience  something  of 
my  experience  of  what  compulsory  education  has  done  abroad,  what  is 
the  machinery  by  which  it  has  effected  those  results,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  at  home ;  and  I  trust  the  audience  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that 
the  few  remarks  I  submit  to  you  wiU  not  be  the  remarks  of  a  mere 
theorist  or  doctrinaire.     I  am  the  son  of  a  working  man.     I  left  school 
at  nine  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and  my  first  master,  to  whom  I  served 
my  apprenticeship,  is  now  in  the  body  of  the  hall.     I  have  been  an 
employer  of  4,000   workpeople,   and  have  been  an  employer  abroad, 
where  compulsory  education  is  carried  out.     I  have  addressed  large 
audiences  of  irom  10,000  to  20,000  workpeople  at  once,  in  this  country, 
on  compulsory  education,  and  I  never  met  with  but  one  response  — a 
hearty  assent  to  it.     I  just  state  these  facts,  not  in  order  to  give  you 
anything  of  my  personal  affairs,  but  that  my  remarks  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  those  of  a  theorist  or  doctrinaire,  who  wishes  to  force  his 
crotchets  on  the  people.     My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  necessity 
for  compulsory  education  by  observing  its  work  abroad.     I  first  saw  it 
in  Switzerland,  then  in  Saxony,  and  then  in  Prussia.     Ten  years  ago 
I  saw  it  first  in  Switzerland,  but  my  visits  to  Saxony,  as  an  employer  of 
600  or  700  workmen,  have  been  annual  for  some  years,  and  the  results 
of  education  there  are  so  remarkable,  so  incredible,  that  I  should  be 
airaid  to  describe  them  to  you.     Nobody  could  realize  or  believe  it. 
We  are  not  only  incomparably  inferior  in  the  quantity  of  our  education, 
but  also  inferior  in  the  quality ;  indeed,  we  are  more  inferior  in  the 
quality  than  in  the  quantity.     We  cannot  realize  in  England  what  can 
be  attainetl  by  children  under  a  compulsory  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion.    Now,  I  have  visited  the  schools  in  Saxony  again,  and  again,  and 
again ;  and  I  have  seen  the  children  of  peasants  and  of  fi:amework- 
knitters,  children  of  the  humblest  classes,  of  spinners  and  of  weavers, 
and   of  ironworkers,  at  twelve   years   of  age,    convert  moneys  from 
English  into  German,  from  thalers  and  groschen  into  dollars  and  cents 
then   into  francs  and  centimes,  and  transpose  them  back  a»ain  into 
German.     I  have  gone  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  have 
examined  children  by  the  wayside,  children  in  factories  and  cottages, 
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and  have  never  found  one  at  twelve  years  of  age  who  could  not  read 
and  write  Avell — not  as  we  understand  reading  and  writing,  but  such 
reading  and  such  writing  as  I  or  any  other  in  this  room  have  attained. 
They  read  and  write  intelligently.  I  have  tried  to  find  some  corner  or 
some  spot  in  Saxony,  or  the  Cantonof  Zurich,  or  some  Swiss  Canton,  where 
there  are  uneducated  children.  I  have  always  failed,  and  school  directors 
have  said  to  me,  '  It  is  in  vain  you  search  for  them  ;  there  is  no  child 
in  Saxony  who  cannot  read  and  write.'  My  manager,  who  has  now 
been  nine  years  in  that  country,  and  has  had  a  daily  correspondence 
with  numbers  of  workpeople  scattered  in  the  mountains,  with  hand- 
looms  in  their  own  cottages,  has  never  yet  found  a  workman  who  could 
not  correspond  with  him  perfectly  and  intelligibly  about  his  own  work. 
You  need  not  wonder  that  the  North  German  Confederation  is  making 
such  marvellous  progress.* 

Mr.  Mundella  next  refers  to  the  machinery  by  which  all  this 
has  been  accomplished,  and  combats  the  idea,  prevailing  in 
England,  '  that  compulsion  means  espionage  and  the  police- 
man.' He  plainly  states  that,  having  mastered  the  machinery 
by  which  the  Grerman  and  Swiss  schools  are  worked,  he  does 
not  believe  in  any  truant  law,  or  vagrant  law,  or  Factory  Act, 
or  Workshops'  Act.  'They  are  all  nonsense,  and  will  not 
answer  the  purpose.'     He  then  continues : — 

The  machinery  is  simply  this :  Every  child  in  every  cottage,  hamlet, 
or  town  in  Germany,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  Wlirtemburg, 
or  Switzerland,  is  registered.  You  can  keep  a  register  of  voters  for 
household  suffrage  ;  why  not  keep  a  register  of  children ;  they  have  a 
household  register,  and  there  are  schools  everywhere.  They  are  not 
free  schools  either ;  although  the  population  is  poor,  they  pay.  The 
children  at  six  years  of  age  must  go  to  school.  There  are  infant 
schools,  and  they  may  go  there  before  that  age ;  biit  the  compulsion 
commences  at  six  years  and  does  not  end  till  fourteen.  Well,  the  names 
are  inscribed  in  the  register,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  the 
parent  receives  a  notice  from  the  local  board — the  school  board.  You 
could  have  a  central  board,  and  your  political  divisions  would  be  your 
school  divisions.     It  is  so  in   Switzerland,  and  in  Prussia.     The  wards 


*  'Report  of  the  First  General  Meeting  of  the  National  Education 
League  at  Birmingham,  October  12  nnd  13, 18G9,'  p.  128.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co. 
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of  the  town  have  their  own  local  boards,  represented  at  the  central 
board,  and  the  local  board  would  give  notice  to  the  parent,  '  Your 
child  is  six  years  of  age,  and  must  now  come  to  school.'  The  child 
comes  to  school  or  he  does  not ;  but  suppose  he  does  not,  there  is  no 
magistrate,  no  policeman  in  the  case.  The  criminal  law  is  never 
called  into  operation  at  aU  ;  the  board  has  all  power,  and  they  send  for 
the  parent.  The  head  director  said  to  me,  *  When  it  occurs  that  the 
parent  does  not  send  his  children  to  school,  or  neglects  to  send  them 
regularly,  after  a  certain  number  of  omissions  I  send  for  him,  and  read 
the  Act  to  him,  or  tell  him  to  read  it  himself,  and  say  to  him, '  If  you  are 
in  duty  bound,  according  to  law,  to  send  your  child  to  school,  why  have 
you  not  done  so  ? '  This  generally  answers  the  purpose.  But  suppose 
the  man  is  contumacious,  his  case  is  laid  before  the  school  board,  and 
he  is  fined  a  franc.  That  is  the  first  proceeding.  Well,  the  matter 
rarely,  if  ever,  goes  beyond  it,  for  in  a  district  of  fifty  odd  thousand 
persons,  the  school  director  told  me  he  had  only  42  cases  of  con- 
tumacy in  eight  years;  and  he  is  a  strict  man.  But  it  is  said  by  our 
opponents,  *  Oh,  compulsion  is  not  necessary  there ;  public  opinion 
does  the  work,  and  it  will  do  just  as  well  without  compulsion.'  Now, 
I  have  put  this  question  again  and  again.  I  am  in  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  principal  school  authorities  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  and 
Switzerland,  and  I  have  asked  them,  *  Have  you  any  difficulty  ? '  The 
answer  has  been,  '  We  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  at  first,  but  after 
the  first  year  or  two  it  was  wonderful  how  smoothly  things  went.' 
*  Then,'  I  said,  '  dare  you  now  relax  the  law  ?  '  In  every  instance  I 
have  had  but  one  answer,  '  We  dare  not  relax  the  law.'  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  In  all  communities  there  are  some  persons  who 
shrink  into  habits  of  vice  and  intemperance,  and  these  persons  would 
drag  their  children  down  with  them,  and  they  would  increase  and 
multiply  the  vice  and  ignorance  of  the  country,  but  that  the  law 
prevents  them.' 

He  next  alludes  to  America,  where,  it  is  stated,  a  healthy 
public  opinion  precludes  the  necessity  of  a  law  of  compulsory 
education.  Such,  he  asserts,  is  not  the  case.  '  Public  opinion, 
which  was  a  power  when  America  was  more  sparsely  populated, 
is  now  ceasing  to  act.  America  is  fast  sinking  into  ignorance.' 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  percentage  of  daily  attendance : 
In  Cincinnati,  70*1 ;  in  Chicago,  58-9 ;  in  New  York,  42-6. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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These  are  the  figures  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools,  who  says : — '  I  refer  to  the  Prussian  system  of  educa- 
tion to  call  attention  to  that  feature  of  it  which  makes  edu- 
cation compulsory,  and  I  do  this  because  I  believe  that  if  we 
shall  ever  hope  to  derive  the  best  possible  fruits  from  our  own 
munificent  system  of  education,  this  feature  must  be  incor- 
porated into  it.' ' 

*  America,'  continues  Mr.  Mundella,  *has  recently  appointed  a  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  that  bureau  is  finding  that  with  all  this  munificent 
provision,  there  are  thousands  who  are  not  availing  themselves  of  it,  and 
America  is  fast  waking  up  to  the  consciousness — her  best  men  are 
already  aware  of  it — that  they  must  introduce  compulsion  if  they  wish 
to  succeed.  Now  our  Workshops'  and  our  Factory  Acts  are  failures. 
Never  was  anything  a  more  complete  failure  than  the  Workshops'  Act. 
To  neglect  a  child  till  he  is  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  then, 
when  he  first  commences  to  work,  to  insist  on  his  going  to  school,  is 
about  the  most  objectionable  and  unreasonable  form  of  compulsion,  I 
think,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  devise.  And  you  know 
in  workshops  and  factories  we  have  espionage  and  the  policeman,  for 
nothing  is  done  unless  either  a  policeman  or  a  detective  officer  goes 
in.  The  Factory  Inspector  is  not  a  policeman,  it  is  true,  but  he 
summons  men  before  the  criminal  courts.  Surely  we  can  devise  some 
means  by  which,  when  children  are  neither  at  work  nor  at  school,  they 
shall  be  got  at.'^ 

Noticing  the  objection  that,  if  we  have  compulsory  education, 
labour  will  suffer,  Mr.  Mundella  pronounces  it  a  farce  to  say 
that  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
because  they  will  sacrifice  their  children's  earnings.  He 
observes,  with  truth,  that  children  can  begin  to  learn  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  where  the  education  is  persistent,  as  in  Saxony, 
what  they  learn  is  something  marvellous.  Not  to  go  so  far 
from  home,  we  may  see  this  among  the  regularly  attending 

*  We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  the  truancy  and  irregularity  of  the 
American  schools  is  attributed  by  other  authorities  to  quite  another  cause — 
namely,  the  American  system  of  *  Free  Schools.' 

^  *  Report  of  the  First  General  Meeting  of  the  National  Education 
League  at  Birmingham,  October  12  and  13,  1869,'  p.  132.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
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children  in  our  infant  schools,  in  which  the  maximum  age  is 
seven  years. 

By  the  new  Labour  Act  of  North  Grermany,  which  applies  to 
the  whole  labouring  population,  it  is  prescribed,  that  no  child 
sliall  begin  to  work  until  the  age  of  twelve,  and  he  has  been 
six  years  at  school ;  that  every  child  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
shall  not  work  more  than  six  hours  daily,  and  shall  attend 
school  three  hours  daily  ;  and  that  every  child  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  shall  attend  school  six  hours  per  week.* 

I  have  quoted  thus  largely  from  this  important  statement  ; 
first  on  account  of  the  interesting  information  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  secondly  because,  in  examining  the  principles  of 
the  two  great  parties  on  the  Education  question  in  these 
countries,  I  deem  it  better  to  allow  the  leaders  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, than  to  give  merely  the  substance  of  their  opinions. 

With  respect  to  the  third  point,  in  controversy,  that  to  all 

SCHOOLS   AIDED    BY   LOCAL    RATES    ADMITTANCE    OUGHT    TO    BE    FREE, 

the  League  argues,  that,  if  the  principles  of  rating  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  are  admitted,  it  follows  that  schools  must 
be  and  ought  to  be  free.  '  It  would  not  be  just  or  wise  to  rate 
the  poorer  class  of  householders  to  provide  schools,  and  then  to 
make  them  pay  for  the  admission  of  their  children.  The  pro- 
posal to  make  a  general  charge  for  admission,  and  to  exempt 
by  special  vote  those  who  will  put  in  the  plea  of  poverty,  is 
really  to  pauperize  and  degrade  the  very  class  who  most  require 
to  be  elevated,  and  to  create  invidious  and  hateful  distinctions 
which  wnll  be  destructive  of  anything  like  a  dignified  national 
character.'  ^ 

Let  us  now  hear  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Union  on  these  points.  At  the  first  session  of  that  body,  held 
at  Manchester,  on  November  3  and  4,  1869,  the  president,  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.Gr.,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"What  is  their  scheme?  Free  schools,  no  payment  to  be  exacted 
from  the  parents ;  schools  maintained  by  the  rates ;  no  subscriptions, 


»  Ibid.,  p.  133.  «  LeaHet  No.  70  (10,000-6-70). 
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the  schools  to  be  what  is  called  *  unsectarian/  meaning,  in  other  words, 
the  absence  of  religion.  We  object  to  all  these  three  grounds.  We 
say  that  free  schools  are  not  valued  by  the  parents  or  the  children. 
I  do  not  go  into  the  proof  of  these  points.  The  papers  that  are  to 
follow  will  go  into  such  points  in  detail.  But  I  am  telling  you  the 
grounds  of  our  objection.  We  hold  that  free  schools  are  not  valued 
by  the  parents  or  by  the  children.  We  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
America  in  our  favour  upon  that  point,  where  the  free-school  system 
prevails.  We  hold  that  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  upon  the  rates  of 
particular  localities  this  burden  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
imperial  funds.  We  hold  that  it  is  not  fair  that  this  burden  should 
be  imposed  upon  one  class  of  the  wealth  of  this  country — merely  upon 
that  realized  property  visible  to  the  eye — and  that  the  much  larger 
extent  of  property  which  exists  in  personalty  should  be  really  exempted. 
We  hold  further,  as  the  greatest  of  all  objections,  that  under  the 
plausible  name  of  *  unsectarian,'  they  mean  practically  that  no  religion 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools.  We  admit  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  quality  as  well  as  quantity;  but  we  do  not  see  that  the  rate- 
supported  scheme  of  secular  teaching  gives  the  least  security  for 
superiority  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  over  the  voluntary  scheme ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  putting  the  education  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  most  niggardly.  How  are  the  ratepayers 
represented  now?  By  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  Are  they  the  most 
liberal  in  support  of  education?  Don't  we  know  with  what  difficulty 
education  is  enforced  in  our  workhouses  ?  Don't  we  know  how  the 
whole  force  of  the  Government  has  to  be  constantly  exercised  to  compel 
the  employment  of  adequate  teachers  ?  We  know  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  ratepayers  are  most  niggardly  administrators  of  the  rates  for 
purposes  from  which  they  do  not  see  an  immediate  return.  There- 
fore, there  would  be  no  security  for  superior  secular  education  in  these 
new  rate-supported  schools ;  on  the  contrary,  all  experience  teaches  us 
to  look  with  jealousy  at  the  maintenance  of  education  by  those  who 
represent  the  ratepayers.  In  regard  to  the  still  higher  object  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  children,  your  provision  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient at  the  present  moment,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  absolutely 
utruck  at  by  the  proposed  system  which  is  now  before  the  public  ?  Do 
we  not  consider  the  religious  education  of  the  people  as  the  highest 
element  of  quality?  Do  we  consider  that  there  could  be  any  edu- 
cation at  all  to  the  child  without  at  least  a  moral  education  ?  What 
will  be  your  morals  without  religion  ?  I  have  not  seen  their  text- 
book of  morals.  Is  it  Confucius  ?  Is  it  Buddha  ?  Where  is  the  code 
pf  morals  you  are  going  to  substitute  for  the  Scriptures  ?     Let  us  see 
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it.  What  will  be  the  fresh  basis  of  morals  upon  which  the  children 
are  to  be  instructed  ?  Do  you  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  religious 
teaching  and  no  moral  teaching  ?    Do  you  mean  that  you  shall  not  even 

talk  of  the  Ten  Commandmenta  ? 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  practically  the  education  of  the  poorest 
and  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  community.  We  are  asked  to 
teach  no  religion  to  this  most  ignorant  class  of  the  community.  We 
are  asked  to  leave  them  to  their  parents.  Who  are  the  parents  of 
these  children  ?  They  find  it  difficidt  enough  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
their  children's  labour  in  order  that  they  may  attend  one  school.  Do 
you  mean  to  ask  them  to  make  a  further  sacrifice  of  labour,  of  time,  and 
of  exertion  in  order  that  they  may  attend  a  second,  a  religious  school  ? 
Look  at  the  double  machinery  you  must  employ,  the  double  sets  of 
teachers.  Instead  of  having  religion  taught  in  school  with  reading  and 
writing,  the  children  would  have  to  go  to  another  place  and  be  taught 
religion  separately.  This  would  necessitate  double  sets  of  buildings, 
double  sets  of  teachers,  double  demand  upon  time,  double  demand 
upon  labour,  double  demand  on  the  parent  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
child's  company  and  contributions  to  the  family  earnings.' 

The  League,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have  education  compul- 
sory by  law,  as  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Under  this 
system,  parents  would  be  liable  to  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate,  and  fined  for  the  non-attendance  of  their  children 
at  school.  Now  the  Union  would  exercise  only  an  indirect 
compulsion,  such  as  that  secured  imder  the  Factory  Acts, 
whereby  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  school  is  required,  to 
enable  children  to  work  half-time  in  factories  and  workshops. 
There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  these  Acts. 
We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  pronounces  them  to  be 
failures.' '  On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that  *  the  security 
for  attendance  under  these  Acts  is  perfect.  A  register  of 
attendance  is  kept  by  the  schoolmaster,  and,  without  his  certi- 
ficate, no  employer  can  admit  the  child  to  his  factory,  under  a 
hea\'y  penalty.  Hence  there  are  three  parties  interested  in  the 
regular  school  attendance  of  the  child  : — the  parent,  who,  with- 

'  'Authorised   Report  of  the   Educational   Congress  of  the  Union   at 
Manchester,  November  3  and  4,  1869/  p.  3.   London :  Longmans  &  Co. 
*  rage  416. 
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out  the  schoolmaster's  certificate,  would  lose  a  week's  wages  ; 
the  employer,  who  would  lose  a  week's  work  ;  and  the  school- 
master, who  receives  the  school  fees.  Moreover,  the  sub  inspector 
pays  periodical  visits  to  school  and  factory,  and  quickly  discovers 
any  irregularity,  and,  if  necessary,  summons  the  offending  par- 
ties before  the  magistrates,  who  inflict  the  appropriate  penal- 
ties.' *  The  Union  proposes  that  these  provisions  should  be 
extended  to  children  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  every  other 
kind  of  industry. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  here 
referred  to  : — 

Children  of  between  eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age  working 
in  factories  are  permitted  by  law  to  be  employed  only  half  the 
day ;  and  that  only  on  condition  that  they  attend  school  for  some 
part  of  the  other  half;  that  is,  they  must  attend  some  school,  to  be 
selected  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  three  hours,  morning 
or  afternoon,  on  five  working  days  of  the  week  during  the 
summer  months,  and  for  three  hours  in  the  morning,  or  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  winter  months  ;  or,  in  certain 
cases,  on  alternate  days,  provided  that  in  such  cases  the  school 
attendance  is  not  less  than  five  hours  a  day  on  the  other  alter- 
nate days,  except  on  Saturday,  on  which  day  no  school  attend- 
ance is  required.  The  employer  is  bound  to  obtain  the  school 
voucher  proving  the  attendance.  The  child  is  to  pay  for  its 
own  education  out  of  its  earnings,  to  the  extent  of  one- twelfth  ; 
but  if  this  does  not  amount  to  2d.,  then  the  employer  may  be 
compelled  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  following  are  the 
penalties  under  which  these  provisions  are  enforced.  For  any 
infringement  of  them,  employers  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  20s.,  nor  more  than  608.,  for  each  child  ;  and  parents,  not 
more  than  20s.,  nor  less  than  5s.  The  teaching  may  be  that 
"which  can  most  readily  be  obtained.* 

'  'Paper  by  Colonel  Akroyd,  M.P.,  at  Leeds  Conference   of  the  Nntion«I 
JSdiication  Union  of  December  8,  1869/ p.  21.     London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
»  '  Leeds  Conference  of  National  Education  Union,  Dec.  8,  1809/  p.  50. 
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This  system,  known  as  the  half-time  system  of  labour  and 
education  combined,  prevails  mostly  in  textile  works  and 
earthenware  works ;  but  by  recent  legislation  it  has  been 
extended  to  most  other  works,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
same  kind  of  labour  in  dwelling  houses.' 

Mr.  Baker,  whose  opinions  derive  great  weight  from  his 
extensive  oflScial  experience,  would  adhere  to  this  system, 
judiciously  extending  its  provisions.     He  says  : — 

I  look  at  this  question  with  the  experience  of  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years,  when  I  first  introduced  the  Factory  Act  of  1833  to  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  vast  county,'  when  there  were  very  few 
public  schools  in  towns,  and  none  at  all  in  villages,  and  when  nearly 
all  the  education  obtained  by  the  people,  masters  as  well  as  workers, 
was  at  the  Sunday  school.  Yet  the  Act  of  1833  was  peremptory,  that 
within  thirty  months  every  child  employed  should  attend  school  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  At  first  factory  education  commenced  in 
the  firing-holes  of  engine-houses,  with  the  engine  tenter  for  school- 
master, and  foiu-  square  inches  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  for  books ;  but 
as  the  necessity  clearly  arose  to  the  minds  of  the  mill  occupiers  and  the 
public  that  more  school  accommodation  was  needed,  there  was  no  lack 
of  philanthropy  to  overcome  it. 

"Well,  we  have  entered  again  on  the  same  phase.  The  law  has  said 
that  within  thirty  months  every  child  employed  in  any  handicraft  shall 
be  educated  as  a  condition  of  employment  ;  and  this  Union  responds 
to  the  law,  but  desires  to  extend  the  same  provision  to  all  classes,  and 
to  every  human  being  that  needs  it. 

And,  once  again,  I  deferentially  believe  that,  without  any  spasmodic 
and  violent  changes,  the  safe  track  is  that  of  supplementing  our  former 
efforts — of  putting  all  the  laws  which  enforce  education  into  activity  ; 
of  stimulating  parental  feeling  to  the  discharge  of  its  natural  duties  by 
the  prospect  of  bttter  things  to  come  for  dieir  children,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  a  speedier  and  more  lucrative  employment  as  its  reward;  and 
:  of  thus  impressing  upon  all  classes  the  certain  advantages  of  self-help.' 

The  principle  of  free  schools  (says  another  leading  member  of  the 
Union),  I  believe  to   be  altogether  vicious  and  proved  to  be  so    by 


Paper  by  Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

»  Ibid. 

^  Yorkshire;  »  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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experience.  The  system  certainly  docs  not  answer  in  the  United 
States,  the  only  country  where  it  prevails  to  any  extent.  The  amount 
of  truancy  and  irregularity  in  the  American  schools  is  the  subject  of 
incessant  complaint  and  grave  alarm  to  the  school  superintendents  all 
over  the  Union The  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  and  en- 
lightened educators  in  every  country  is  adverse  to  gi'atuitous  education. 
This  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Chalmers  and  Brougham.  That 
which  parents  do  not  pay  for  they  do  not  value,  and  consequently  they 
do  not  watch  over  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  school.  Nor  is 
there  any  groxmd  of  necessity  or  utility  for  exempting  the  bulk  of  the 
working  classes  from  the  honourable  duty  of  contributing  towards  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  for  thus  throwing  the  burden  on  the 
rates  and  taxes  of  the  country.' 

These  views  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  actual  amount  of 
school  pence  annually  received  in  Grreat  Britain.  We  have 
seen  that  it  was  no  less  than  604,802^.  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  August  31,  1870.'' 

The  following  observations  on  compulsion,  by  the  same 
authority,  are  of  much  value,  and  may  profitably  be  read 
alongside  Mr.  Mundella's  argument  on  the  subject,  already 
quoted : — 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school — the  last  item  of  the  League's 
programme — are  words  easily  pronounced,  but  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  enforcement.  In  the  United  States,  at  least  in 
Massachusetts,  compulsor}'  attendance  is  required  by  law ;  but  Mr. 
Fraser  tells  us  that  the  law  is  not  and  cannot  be  enforced,  because  it 
is  contrary  to  the  public  feeling.  In  Prussia  and  other  German  States, 
compulsory  attendance  is  successful,  but  it  originated  long  since,  under 
the  strictest  despotism  of  military  monarchs,  who  governed  their 
subjects  as  they  governed  their  regiments  of  grenadiers.  It  also  prevails 
in  the  Eepublican  cantons  of  Switzerland ;  but  there  the  small  des- 
potic governments  in  some  respects  exercise  the  authority  of  a  father 
in  his  household,  and  have  institutions  scarcely  consistent  with  English 
notions  of  political  and  civil  liberty.  .  .  .  We  cannot,  therefore,  argue 


'  *  Authorized  Report  of  the  Educational  Conference  of  the  Union  at 
Leeds,  December  8,  1869.'  Opening  Address  by  E.  Baines,  Esq.,  M,P.> 
J).  10.     London:  Longmans  &  Co.    1869. 

'  See  p.  405. 
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conclusively  from  the  example  of  a  few  cotmtries  in  which  direct  com- 
pulsion has  succeeded,  when  there  are  larger  and  more  numerous 
coTin tries  in  which  it  has  either  failed  or  has  not  been  attempted.' 

Mr.  Baines  justly  observes  that  direct  compulsion,  enforced 
(as  it  must  be)  by  the  policeman,  would  be  very  odious  in  a 
populous  and  free  country,  where  the  visits  of  the  policeman 
are  generally  associated  with  degradation  and  crime.  He  then 
deals  with  the  proposal,  that,  instead  of  a  periodical  visit  of  a 
policeman  to  every  house,  there  shall  be  a  register  made  of  all 
the  children  of  the  school  age  ;  that  this  register  shall  be  com- 
pared with  the  school  registers  ;  and  that  if  the  children  are 
found  not  attending  school,  they  or  their  parents  shall  be  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrate,  first  admonished  and  then  fined  ; 
and  in  default  of  payment  of  fine,  as  a  matter  of  course,  im- 
prisonment would  follow.  To  form  such  a  register,  he  main- 
tains, would  be  a  serious  business.  In  Leeds  alone  it  would 
contain  more  than  30,000  entries  of  children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  It  would  require  correction  every  three  months 
by  the  addition  of  children  attaining  the  school  age,  and  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  pass  beyond  it.  The  comparison  of  the 
school  registers  with  the  general  registers  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  labour  and  difficulty,  owing  to  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  the  more  than  three  hundred  schools  in  the  borough.* 

In  the  township  of  Leeds  alone,  including  something  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  borough,  there  are  about  9,000  removals  every 
year.  To  trace  the  children  in  their  removals  would  be  extremely 
diflBcult,  as  very  often  the  parents  cannot  be  traced.  Innumerable 
mistakes  would  be  made  ;  and  the  htmt  after  children  imder  such  diffi- 
culties would  provoke  a  strong  sense  of  annoyance,  ending  perhaps  in 
ridicule.  How  the  school  oflBcerF,  the  police,  or  the  magistrates  are  to 
distinguish  between  lawful  and  imlawfiil  cases  of  absence  fixim  school. 


»  Ibid.,  pp.  16, 17. 

'  •  More  than  300  schools  in  the  borough  of  Leeds,'  speaks  well  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Denominational  system,  under  which  they  were  establighed 
tad  maintained. 
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in  the  endless  diversify  of  the  circumstances  of  the  poor,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive ;  nor  how  they  are  to  levy  fines  on  labourers  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism,  or  to  commit  to  prison  the  fathers  who  are  the 
only  bread-winners  of  the  family.  My  belief  is,  that  to  enforce  such  a 
law  in  a  town  like  Leeds  would  be  odious  and  expensive  beyond 
measure,  if  not  quite  impracticable.' 

Admitting  that  the  law  of  compulsion  need  be  put  in 
motion  in  only  one  case  in  every  ten,  in  order,  by  making 
exjMnples,  to  induce  a  general  attendance  at  school,  we  should 
have  in  England  and  Wales  at  least  100,000  of  these  'odious 
and  expensive '  prosecutions,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  League 
that  there  are  '  more  than  a  million  children  in  England  and 
Wales  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  and  who  are  not  at  school.' 

Mr.  Baines  expresses  a  decided  preference  for  the  indirect 
compulsion  recommended  by  the  Union.  His  idea  is  that 
direct  compulsion  should  be  confined  to  that  section  of  the 
poorer  classes  (not,  comparatively,  very  large)  who  are  the 
objects  contemplated  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts.  But  he 
thinks  that,  even  in  the  case  of  these,  '  the  police  should  be 
preceded  by  the  benevolent  agents  of  Education  Aid  Socie- 
ties, like  that  at  Manchester,  who  should  distinguish  between 
the  merely  unfortunate  and  the  vicious,  and  kindly  help  the 
children  of  the  former  to  obtain  schooling.  By  such  arrange- 
ments as  these  the  social  want  might  be  supplied,  without  any 
offence  to  English  notions  of  liberty,  and  without  the  enor- 
mously difficult  work  of  keeping  a  police  supervision  over 
every  household  in  the  land.'  "^ 

*  'Authorised  Report  of  the  Educational  Conference  of  the  Union  at 
Leeds,  December  8,  1800.'  Opening  Address  by  E.  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P., 
p.  18.     London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1809. 

»  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  exertions  of  these 
two  great  parties,  the  League  and  the  Union,  prepared  the 
ground  for  legislation,  and,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
greatly  aided  Government  in  passing  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870.' 

The  objects  of  this  Act,  which  applies  only  to  England  and 
Wales,  are  the  supply  of  elementary  schools  in  districts,  which 
have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  public  school  accommodation, 
the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  all  public  elementaiy  schools, 
and  their  general  supervision  by  the  State. 

For  these  important  objects,  the  'Education  Department,' 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Pri\'y 
Council  on  Education,^  have  most  extensive  powers. 

Definition  of  an  Elementary  School. 

The  term  '  elementary  school '  means  a  school  or  department 
of  a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any 
school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary  pay- 
ments, in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from  each  scholar,  exceed 
nine  pence  a  week.' 

School  Districts. 

The  school  districts,  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  of  the 
Act,  are  The  Metropolis — Boroughs,  except  Oxford — the  Dis- 

^  33  &  34  Victoria,  Chap,  75,     An  Act  to  provide  for  public  Elementarr 
Education  in  England  and  Wales.     (August  9,  1870). 
'  Definition  of  terms  in  the  Act.  '  Ibid. 
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trict  of  the  local  board  of  Oxford — and  Parishes '  not  included 
in  any  of  the  above-named  districts. 

Supply  of  Schools. 

It  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be  provided  for  every  school 
district  a  sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools  (as  hereinafter  defined)  available  for  all  the 
children  resident  in  such  district  for  whose  elementary  educa- 
tion efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made,  and 
that  where  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  such  accommo- 
dation, in  the  Act  referred  to  as  '  public  school  accommodation,' 
the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Act.2 

That  is  to  say — where  the  Education  Department  are  satis- 
fied (through  returns  which  they  shall  cause  to  be  made,  and 
after  such  inquiry,  if  any,  as  they  think  necessary),  and  have 
given  public  notice,  that  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of 
public  school  accommodation  for  any  school  district,  and  the 
deficiency  is  not  supplied,  the  Department  shall  cause  a  school 
board  to  be  formed  for  the  district,  and  shall  send  a  requisition 
to  the  school  board  so  formed,  requiring  them  to  take  proceed- 
ings forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation 
mentioned  in  the  requisition,  and  the  school  board  shall  supply 
the  same  accordingly.' 

In  doing  this,  the  Education  Department  must  take  into 
consideration  every  school,  whether  public  elementary  or  not, 
and  whether  actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  gives,  or  will,  when  completed,  give, 
efficient  elementary  education  to,  and  is,  or  will,  when  com- 
pleted, be  suitable  for,  the  children  of  such  district.^ 

It  is  imperatively  enacted  that  the  Education  Department 
shall  take  proceedings  for  the  supply  of  schools  immediately 

*  The  term  '  parish,'  under  the  Act,  means  a  place  for  which,  for  the  time 
being,  a  separate  poor  rate  ie  or  can  be  made.     Definition  of  terms. 
«  Sec.  6.  »  Sees,  6,  8,  10.  *  Sec.  8. 
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after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  same  in  future  years,  after 
the  receipt  of  returns,  subsequent  to  the  first,  with  respect  to 
any  school  district,  and  after  such  inquiry  as  they  may  deem 
necessary.' 

Again,  where  application  is  made  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  any  school  district  by  the  persons  who,  if 
there  were  a  school  board  in  that  district,  would  elect  the  school 
board,  or  with  respect  to  any  borough,  by  the  council ;  or  where 
the  Education  Department  are  satisfied  that  the  managers  of 
any  elementary  school  in  any  school  district  are  unable  or 
unwilling  any  longer  to  maintain  such  school,  and  that,  if 
the  school  is  discontinued,  the  amount  of  public  school  ac- 
commodation for  such  district  will  be  insufficient ;  the  Edu- 
cation Department  may,  if  they  think  fit,  without  making  the 
inquiry  or  publishing  the  notices  required  by  the  Act  before 
the  formation  of  a  school  board,  but  after  such  inquiry,  public 
or  other,  and  such  notice,  as  they  think  sufficient,  cause  a  school 
board  to  be  formed  for  such  district,  and  send  a  requisition  to 
such  school  board  requiring  them  to  take  proceedings  forth- 
with for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation  mentioned 
in  the  requisition.'* 

Here  we  have,  so  far,  a  most  effective  system  for  the  sufficient 
supply  of  public  school  accommodation  to  the  children  of  the 
working  classes.  The  Education  Department,  through  the  re- 
turns which  they  are  authorized  and  enjoined  to  procure,  are 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  supply  of  elementary  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  every  borough  and  parish  of 
England  and  Wales.  These  returns  may  be  supplemented  by 
any  inquiry  the  Department  may  think  necessary ;  and  the 
returns  and  inquiries  will  be  repeated  periodically,  as  they 
may  be  required.  Accordingly,  proceedings  were  taken  by  the 
Department,  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  have 
school  boards  elected,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply,  maintain,  and 
carry  on  the  requisite  additional  schools  in  the  most  efficient 

»  Sees.  8, 13.  «  Sec.  12. 
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manner,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Defartment, 
on  which  it  is  imperative  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Evidently,  with  a  view  to  urging  the  immediate  general 
establishment  of  schools,  where  required,  it  was  enacted,  in 
section  96,  that  no  parliamentary  grant  should  be  made  in  aid 
of  building,  enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up  any  elementary 
school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  memorial  duly  signed,  and  con- 
taining the  information  required  by  the  Education  Department 
for  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  application,  and  sent  to  the 
Education  Department  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
facts  :— 

In  the  year  1870,  grants  were  made  for  building  78,  and 
enlarging  or  improving  96  schools. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  on  Education  in  1839  to  the  end  of  1870,  grants 
were  made  for  building  5,016,  and  enlarging  or  improving  2,319 
schools. 

In  the  year  1870  the  Committee  received  no  less  than  3,230 
applications  for  aid  ;  viz.,  1,723  to  erect  new  buildings,  1,479  to 
enlarge  or  improve  schools,  and  28,  in  which  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  applicants  wished  to  enlarge  or  rebuild.  Of  these 
3,230  applications,  no  fewer  than  3,111  were  received  between 
the  Ist  of  August  and  31st  of  December,  and  the  great 
majority  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.* 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  these  3,230  applications,  less 
than  one-tenth  were  from  Nonconformists  and  Undenomina- 
tionalists,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  were  from  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  other  Denominationalists.'     This 

'  'Report  of  the  Cotnnjitfee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1870-71,' 
p.  xix. 

'  'Report  of  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  National  Educational  League  at 
Birmingham,  October  17  niid  18,  1871/ p.  15.  LoLdon :  Sinipkin,  Mar- 
bLuU  &  Co. 
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is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  being 
in  favour  of  Denominational  Education. 

School  boards,  it  will  be  understood,  are  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  rate-aided  unsecta- 
rian  schools,  to  supplement  schools  previously  existing,  whether 
denominational  or  others,  so  as  to  fill  up  every  void,  and  com- 
pletely supply  the  educational  necessities  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  classes  of  schools,  therefore,  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  viz.,  first,  all  Church  of  England,  British  and  Foreign, 
Catholic,  and  other  voluntary  schools,  which  comply  with  the 
conditions  which  constitute  '  Public  Elementary  Schools,'  and, 
secondly,  those  which  are  the  special  creation  of  the  new 
Act — School  Board  Schools — also  complying  with  the  same 
conditions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  these  conditions  are  ;  and  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

Public  Elementary  Schools. 

It  is  enacted  that  every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public 
elementary  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  that 
every  public  elementary  school  sliall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  following  regulations  (a  copy  of  which  regulations 
shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every  such  school) ;  namely — 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  ad- 
mitted into  or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain 
from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship 
or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in 
religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or 
instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall  if 
withdraAvn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusiveh'  a-t 
ajjart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent 
belongs : 

2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  obser\'ance  is 
practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of 
the  school  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  or  at   the 
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beginning  and  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a 
time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to  be 
kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every  school-room ;  and 
any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such  observance  or 
instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school : 

3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the 
duties  of  such  inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in 
religious  knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book  : 

4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant.  • 

Parlianuntary  Grant 

Under  the  new  Act,  no  parliamentary  grant  can  be  made  to 
any  elementary  school,  which  is  not  a  '  public  elementary 
school'  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.^ 

Conditions  of  the  Annual  Parliamentat'y  Chrant. 

The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary 
school,  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  are 
those  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department 
in  force  for  the  time  being,  and,  among  other  matters,  provide 
that  after  March  31,  1871 — 

(1.)  Such  grant  shall  not  be  made   in   respect  of  any  instruction  in 

religious  subjects : 
(2.)  Such  grant  shall  not  for  any  year  exceed  the  income  of  the  school 
for  that  year  which  was  derived  from  voluntjiry  contribution?, 
and  from  school  fees,  and  from  any  sources  other  than  the  par- 
liamentary grant ; 
but  such  conditions  do  not  require  that  the  school  shall  be  in  connexion 
with  a  religious  denomination,  or  that  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  school,  and  do  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage  to 
any  school  on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school 
board.' 

The  managers  of  every  elementary  school  are  empowered  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  to  be 
»  Sec.  7.  «  Sec.  90.  '  Sec.  97. 
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fulfilled  in  order  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  grant,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  contained  in  any  instrument  regulating 
the  trusts  or  management  of  their  school,  and  to  apply  such 
grant  accordingly.' 

The  preliminary  conditions  of  the  annual  grant,  set  forth  in 
the  New  Code  of  Regulations  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  date 
February  7,  1871,  are  : — 

Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school  ihe  Education  Department 
must  be  satisfied  that — 

(a.)  The  school  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  school ;  and 
no  child  is  refused  admission  to  the  school  on  other  than 
reasonable  grounds. 

(J.)  The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument. 

(c.)  The  school  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ven- 
tilated, properly  furnished,  supplied  with  suitable  oflSces,  and 
contain  in  the  principal  school-room  at  least  80  cubical  feet 
of  internal  space,  and  in  the  school-room  and  class-rooms 
at  least  8  square  feet  of  area,  for  each  child  in  average  at- 
tendance. 

(d.)  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated.' 

Exception : — 

An  evening  school  may  be  taught  by  an  assistant  teacher 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article  79.' 

(e.)  Notice  is  immediately  given  to  the  Department  of  the  date  at 
which  the  teacher  enters  on  the  charge  of  the  schck)!,  fi-om 
which  date  the  grant  is  computed. 

(/.)  The  girls  in  the  school  are  taught  plain  needlework  and  cutting- 
out  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

(^.)  The  infants,  if  any,  attending  the  school  are  instructed  suitably 
to  their  age,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  older  children. 

(A.)  Registers  of  admission  and  daily  attendance,  and  accounts  of 
income    and    expenditure,    are    accurately   kept   and    duly 


»  Sec.  99. 

*  Certificated  Teachers. — Teachers  in  order  to  obtain  certificates,  must  be 
examined  and  must  undergo  probation  by  actual  service  in  school. 

'  Assistant  Teachers. — 79.  Pupil-teachers  who  have  completed  their  en- 
gagement with  credit  may  serve  as  assistants  in  schools  in  place  of  pupil* 
teachers,  without  being  required  to  be  annually  examined. 
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audited  :  and  all  statistical  returns  and  certificates  of  cha- 
racter (Articles  67,  77,  and  80)  may  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy. 1 
(t.)    Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the 
receipt  for  the  grant  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

Exception : — 

The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  signs  the  receipt  for 
grants  to  schools  provided  by  the  board. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  new  Act  coming  into  operation, 
Government  gave  its  annual  aid  to  all  elementary  schools,  in 
consideration  of  the  religious,  as  well  as  the  secular,  instruction 
imparted  therein.    Now,  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  given  solely 
in  consideration  of  secular  instruction,  and  no  note  whatever  is 
taken,  by  the  State,  of  religious  instruction.     Under  the  former 
system,  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  were  bound  to  examine  into 
not  only  the  secular,  but  the  religious,  teaching  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country — those  of  the  Church 
of  England — and  to  report  to  the  Education  Department  on 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  said  religious  instruction  ; 
and  as  regards  the  British  and  other  Protestant  schools  not 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  Churcli  of  Scot- 
land   and    other  Scottish   schools,   and   Catholic  schools,  the 
State  gave  them  credit    for    imparting  religious  instruction, 
but  did  not  take  any   cognizance  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
thereof.     In  fact,  all  schools  got  credit,  in  the  amount  of  Par- 
liamentary grant  allocated  to  them  severally,  for  religious  in- 
struction imparted.     Now,  under  the  new  system,  no  cognizance 
whatever  is  taken  of  religious  instruction  by  the  Education 
Department;  and  it  is  expressly  enacted,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
that  to  public  elementary  schools  '  the  parliamentary  grant 
shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects.' 

Furthermore,  religious  instruction  is  prohibited,  during  the 

'  These  articles  refer  to  inspectors'  and  managers'  annual  certificntea  of 
rhnracter,  conduct,  attention,  and  efficiency,  on  the  part  of  tejichers  and 
Assistants. 
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ordinary  school  hours,  in  all  schools  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department ;  but  in  the  first  class  of  schools — voluntary 
and  denominational  —  it  is  permitted  (not  enjoined)  either 
before  or  after,  or  both  before  and  after  the  ordinary  school 
hours. 

That  religious  instruction  would  thus  be  given  in  extra 
hours,  in  volimtary  and  denominational  schools,  appears  to 
have  been  contemplated,  as  certain,  by  the  framers  of  the 
Act,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  provisions  : — 

Where  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided 
by  a  school  board  desire  to  have  their  school  inspected  or  the  scholars 
therein  examined,  as  well  in  respect  of  religious  as  of  other  subjects, 
by  an  inspector  other  than  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  such  mana- 
gers may  fix  a  day  or  days  not  exceeding  two  in  any  one  year  for  such 
inspection  or  examination. 

The  managers  shall,  not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  any  day  so 
fixed,  cause  public  notice  of  the  day  to  be  given  in  the  school,  and 
notice  in  writing  of  such  day  to  be  conspicuously  affixed  in  the  school. 

On  any  such  day  any  reUgious  observance  may  be  practised,  and 
any  instruction  in  rehgious  subjects  given  at  any  time  during  the 
meeting  of  the  schoel,  but  any  scholar  who  has  been  withdra'\vn  by  his 
parent  from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  sub- 
jects shall  not  be  required  to  attend  the  school  on  any  such  day.^ 

Under  the  new  Code  of  Minutes  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment (1871),  four  hours  a  day  are  fixed  as  the  minimum 
attendance  for  instruction  in  secular  subjects  ;  Wz.,  two  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.'  Religious 
instruction  must  be  outside  of  these.  It,  therefore,  has  become 
a  much  more  diflBcult  matter  than  formerly,  when  instruction 
in  religious  subjects  might  be  given  at  any  time.  The  diffi- 
culty can  be  met  only  by  great  zeal  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  and  teachers.     The  school-room,  no  doubt, 

»  Sec.  76. 

*  Article  2.3.  As  there  are  two  school-meetings — morning  and  {iftemoon 
— and  as  religious  instruction  may  be  given  before  and  after  any  meeting, 
there  may,  if  it  should  be  considered  desirable,  be  four  instructions  in 
leli^ous  subjects  every  day. 

F  F 
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may  be  freely  used  for  religious  instruction  and  religious  exer- 
cises in  extra  hours,  notice  thereof  being  given  in  the  time- 
table affixed  in  the  school-room.  Moreover,  in  such  matters  of 
secular  instruction  as  may  occasionally  border  on  religious 
controversy — history  for  instance — the  State  observes  complete 
neutrality,  as  regards  the  books  to  be  used.  Then,  there  is  no 
prohibition  of  texts  of  Scripture  being  inscribed  on  the  walls, 
or  a  Crucifix,  or  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  set  up  in 
the  school-room,  as  formerly,  if  the  managers  please.  But  the 
law  is  imperative  that  there  shall  be  no  instruction  whatever 
in  religious  subjects,  during  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

But  while  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted, 
outside  the  ordinary  school  hours,  in  voluntary  schools  receiv- 
ing the  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  it  is  altogether  prohibited 
in  school-board  schools,  which  also  receive  the  Parliamentary 
grant,  and,  furthermore,  are  built  and  maintained  by  public 
rates,  and  managed  by  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  For, 
with  respect  to  these  latter,  it  is  enacted,  that  every  school 
provided  by  a  school  board  shall  be  conducted  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  such  board  in  accordance  with  the 
following  regulations : — 

(1.)  The  school  shall  be  a  public  elementary  school,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act : 

(2.)  No  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive 
of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school.' 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  provisions  for  the  election  of  school 
boards,  their  constitution,  raanagement,  source  of  income,  and 
powers  and  functions,  imder  the  Act. 

Election  of  School  Boards, 

It  is  enacted  that  the  school  board  shall  be  elected — in  a 
borough  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  burgess  roll  of 
such  borough  for  the  time  being  in  force,  and  in  a  parish  not 
situate  in  the  metropolis  by  the  ratepayers." 

»  Sec.  14.  ^  Sec,  29. 
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The  school  board  for  London  is  elected,  in  the  City  by  the 
same  persons  and  in  like  manner  as  common  councilmen  are 
elected,  and  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  metropolis  by  the  same 
persons  and  in  the  same  manner  as  vestrymen,  mider  the  Me- 
tropolis Management  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts  amending  the 
same.*  The  school  board  for  Oxford,  nine  in  nimiber,  is  elected, 
six  by  the  ratepayers,  and  three  by  the  University.'' 

At  every  election,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board 
to  be  elected,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or 
may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit.^ 

The  Act  provides  that  the  number  of  members  of  a  school 
board  (except  the  school  board  of  the  Metropolis)  shall  be  such 
number,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen,  as  may  be 
determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Education  Department, 
and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  resolution  of  the  school 
board,  approved  by  the  Education  Department.* 

The  Education  Department  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the 
school  board  for  London  at  forty-nine,  the  numbers  for  the 
several  divisions  being  respectively — Chelsea  four,  City  four, 
Finsbury  six,  Greenwich  four.  Hackney  five,  Lambeth  five, 
Marylebone  seven,  Southwark  four,  Tower  Hamlets  five,  and 
Westminster  five.^ 

The  Education  Department  have  the  power  of  altering  any 
of  these  numbers,  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease,  hereafter,  as 
i    the  population  or  rateable  value  of  any  of  the  divisions  may 
vary." 

The  Eecorder  of  London  is  named  returning  oflBcer  for  the 
first  election  of  the  school  board  of  London  ;  and  his  ten 
deputy  returning  officers  are  severally  named  in  the  orders  of 

1  Sec.  37  (6). 

^  Sec.  93,  and  Orders  of  Education  Department  of  January  6,  1873. 

'  Sec.  29.  ••  Sec.  31. 

*  Sec.  37  d).  Fifth  Schedule,  and  Orders  in  Council  of  October  9,  1870. 

«  Sec.  39. 
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the  Education  Department  ;  viz.,  the  Secondary  of  the  City 
of  London  for  the  City,  and  vestry  clerks  of  certain  parishes 
for  the  otlier  nine  districts.^ 

The  returning  officer  for  the  first  election  of  the  school  board 
of  the  district  of  the  local  board  of  Oxford  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  said  local  board,  or  a  member  thereof  appointed  by  the 
said  local  board  for  the  purpose.^ 

The  returning  officer  of  a  borough,  imder  the  Act,  is  the 
Mayor,  or  a  deputy  appointed  under  his  hand.' 

The  returning  officer  of  school  boards  in  parishes  not  situate 
within  municipal  boroughs,  or  within  the  Metropolis,  is  the 
clerk  of  the  union  of  which  the  parish  forms  part,  or  the  person 
for  the  time  being  discharging  the  duties  of  such  clerk.* 

Triennial  Election  and  Retirement  of  Members  of  a 
School  Board. 

The  school  boards  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  day  for 
the  triennial  retirement  of  members  is  the  day  prescribed  by 
some  minute  or  order  of  the  Education  Department.  Members 
retiring  are  re-eligible.  Members  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of 
retiring  members  come  into  office  on  the  day  for  retirement, 
and  hold  office  for  three  years  only.  Casual  vacancies  are 
filled  up  by  an  election  directed  by  an  order  of  the  Education 
Department.'^ 

'  Orders  in  Council  of  Education  Department,  of  October  7,  1870. 
^  Orders  in  Council  of  January  6,  1871 
3  Orders  in  Council  of  October  27,  1870. 

*  Orders  in  Council  of  Education  Department,  of  December  27,  1870. 
The  Slst  Section  enacts  that  the  Education  Department  may  send  a  requisi- 
tion to  tlie  Mayor  or  other  officer  or  officers  who  have  power  to  take  pro- 
ceedings for  holding  the  election  of  a  school  board,  requiring  him  or  them 
to  take  such  proceedings,  and  the  Mayor  and  otlier  officer  or  oilicevs  shall 
comply  with  such  requisition  ;  and  in  case  of  default  some  person  appointed 
by  the  Education  Department  may  take  such  proceedings  and  shall  have 
for  that  purpose  the  same  powers  as  the  person  in  default. 

*  Second  Schedule  of  the  Act,  first  part. 
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Disqualification  of  Members  by  Non-attendance  ar  other 

causes. 

If  a  member  of  the  school  board  absents  himself  during  six 
successive  months  from  all  meetings  of  the  board,  except  from 
temporary  illness,  or  other  cause  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  or 
is  punished  with  imprisonment  for  any  crime,  or  is  adjudged 
bankrupt,  or  enters  into  a  composition  or  arrangement  with  his 
creditors,  it  is  enacted  that  such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  and  his  office  shall  thereupon  be 
vacant.^ 

The  Act  provides  that  no  member  of  a  school  board  or  mana- 
ger appointed  by  them  shall  have  any  place  of  profit  vested  in 
the  school  board  or  in  any  way  share  or  be  concerned  in  the 
profits  of  any  bargain  or  contract  with  the  school  board,  save 
any  sale  of  land  or  loan  of  money  to  a  school  board,  or  any 
bargain  or  contract  made  with  or  work  done  by  a  company  in 
which  such  member  holds  shares,  or  the  insertion  of  any  adver- 
tisement relating  to  the  affairs  of  any  such  school  board  in  any 
newspaper  in  which  such  member  has  a  share  or  interest,  pro- 
vided always  that  he  does  not  vote  with  respect  to  such  sale, 
loan,  bargain,  contract,  work,  or  insertion.* 

Constitution  of  a  School  Board. 

It  is  provided  by  the  30th  section  that  the  school  board 
shall  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  school  board  of 
the  district  to  which  they  belong,  having  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion and  a  common  seal,  with  power  to  acquire  and  hold  land 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  without  any  licence  in  mortmain. 

Thus,  the  system  is  eminently  popular  in  its  basis.  Every 
inhabitant  of  each  district,  who  pays  rates,  has  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  school  board.  Therefore  the  school  board, 
generally  speaking,  must  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  district 
for  wliich  it  acts.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ratepayers  are, 

^  Second  Schedule,  first  part.  a  Sec.  34. 
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as  a  body,  anxious  for,  as,  no  doubt,  their  interests  are  deeply 
involved  in,  the  education — that  is,  education  in  its  strict 
sense — of  the  masses  around  them.  Consequently,  it  is  but  fit 
that  they,  through  their  elected  representatives  on  the  school 
board,  should  take  part  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  public 
elementary  school  instruction,  contemplated  by  the  Act. 
Besides,  as  the  school  fund  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
furnished  out  of  the  rates  which  they  pay,  and,  as  regards  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  out  of  the  taxes  to  which  they  contribute 
their  proportion,  it  is  considered  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  Cumulative  Vote. 

The  clause  enabling  a  voter  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  can- 
didate, or  to  distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he 
thinks  fit,  is  of  more  consequence  than  at  first  sight  may 
appear.^  For  instance,  it  enables  a  minority  to  be  at  least  re- 
presented, if  they  cannot  be  in  force,  on  the  board ;  and  this, 
in  itself,  is  of  much  value.  Let  us  suppose  a  district  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  Wesleyans,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Catholics 
are  a  small  minority.  The  ratepayers  of  any  one  of  these  deno- 
minations will  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  agree  among 
themselves  to  give  all  their  votes  for  one  candidate,  and  thus 
they  will  have  a  representative  to  press  their  views  and  guard 
their  interests  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  views  of  a  par- 
ticular creed,  even  though  a  small  minority,  will  receive  fair 
consideration  from  every  board,  when  those  views  do  not  con- 
travene any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  do  not  run  counter  to  the 
interests  of  any  other  communion.  Englishmen  are  proverbially 
lovers  of  fair  play,  and  hence  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will 
very  rarely  occur  that  large  majorities  on  school  boards  will 
abuse  their  power  and  unnecessarily  hurt  the  conscientious 
feelings  of  small  minorities  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Tliat  this  is  no  mere  siu-mise,  but  is  actually  borne  out,  in 

*  Under  section  29. 
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point  of  fact,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  graceful  tribute, 
lately  paid  by  Archbishop  Manning  to  the  fairness  of  the 
London  School  Board — 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  openly  declaring  that 
not  only  has  the  London  School  Board  in  this  matter  acted  with  a  signal 
justness  and  fairness  towards  our  Catholic  children,  but  there  never  has 
been  a  single  instance  in  which  they  have  not  immediately  transferred 
to  ovm  Catholic  schools  those  Catholic  children  who  had  been  brought  up 
by  their  boy-beadles.  The  one  only  instance  in  which  that  transfer 
failed  was  not  the  fault  of  the  School  Board.  I  wish  also  to  say  that 
the  conduct  of  some  42  unions  and  boards  of  gtiardians  throughout 
the  metropoUtan  district  has  been,  with  very  rare  exceptions  indeed— 
and  those  exceptions  were  sometimes  comic,  and  always  unimportant — 
fair,  upright,  just,  and  honourable.* 

AppointTnent  of  Managers  by  School  Board. 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time, 
delegate  any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act,  except  the  power 
of  raising  money,  and  in  particular  may  delegate  the  control 
and  management  of  any  school  provided  by  them,  with  or 
without  any  conditions  or  restrictions,  to  a  body  of  managers 
appointed  by  them,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons.'* 

The  school  board  may  from  time  to  time  remove  all  or  any 
of  such  managers,  and,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  this 
section,  add  to  or  diminish  the  number  of,  or  otherwise  alter 
the  constitution  or  powers  of  any  body  of  managers  formed 
by  it.» 

Managers  so  appointed  may  resign,  on  giving  written  notice 
to  the  school  board.* 

^  At  the  annual  public  meeting,  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  educating  the 
CathoUc  poor  of  the  diocese  of  Westminster,  held  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on 
June  20,  1872,  the  Archbishop  presiding. 

3  Sec.  15.  »  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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Rules  to  be  observed  by  School  Managers. 

The  following  are  the  rules,  to  be  observed,  respecting  the  proceed- 
ings of  bodies  of  managers  appointed  by  a  school  board  : — ' 

The  managers  may  elect  a  chairman  of  their  meetings.  If  no  such 
chairman  is  elected,  or  if  the  chairman  elected  is  not  present  at  the 
time  appointed  for  holding  the  same,  the  members  present  must  choose 
one  of  their  number  to  be  chairman  of  such  meeting.  The  managers 
may  meet  and  adjourn  as  they  think  proper.  The  quormn  of  the 
managers  must  consist  of  such  number  of  members  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  school  board  that  appointed  them,  or,  if  no  number  be 
prescribed,  of  three  members.  Every  question  at  a  meeting  must  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
on  that  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  the  chairman 
has  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

The  proceedings  of  the  managers  are  not  invalidated  by  any  vacancy 
or  vacancies  of  their  number. 

Managers  of  existing  schools  may  transfer  same  to  School  Board, 

The  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district  of  a  school 
board  may,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Act,  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  school  board  for  transferring  their  school  to  such  school  board,  and 
the  school  board  may  assent  to  such  arrangement — this  of  course  with 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  and,  if  there  are  annual 
subscribers  to  such  school,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority,  not  being 
less  than  two-thirds  in  number,  of  those  of  the  annual  subscribers  who 
are  present  at  a  meeting  duly  summoned  for  the  purpose,  and  vote  on 
the  question.^ 

Every  school  so  transferred  will,  to  such  extent  and  during  such 
times  as  the  school  board  have  under  such  arrangement  any  control 
over  the  school,  be  deemed  to  be  a  school  provided  by  the  school 
board. ^  Therefore,  under  the  14th  section  of  the  Act,  no  religious 
catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination  can  be  fciusrht  in  such  school. 


'  Sec.  15,  and  Third  Schedule  of  the  Act. 

*  Sec.  23.  Regard  is  had  to  any  provisions  of  an  instrument,  should  there 
be  such,  regarding  the  trusts  of  the  school,  bearing  on  this  point.  Also^ 
objections  raised  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  school  by  any  person  who 
has  contributed  to  its  establishment  will  be  considered  by  the  Education 
Department. 

3  Ibid. 
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United  School  Districts. 

Where  the  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  form  a  school  district  larger  than  a  borough  or  a  parish, 
or  any  school  district  formed  under  the  Act,  they  may,  except  in 
the  metropolis,  by  order  made  after  such  inquiry  and  notice  as  herein- 
after mentioned,'  form  a  united  school  district,  by  uniting  any  two  or 
more  adjoining  school  districts,  and,  upon  such  union,  cause  a  school 
board  to  be  formed  for  such  united  school  district.' 

A  united  school  district  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  deemed 
to  be  a  school  district,  and  is  throughout  the  Act  deemed  to  be 
substituted  for  the  school  districts  out  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and 
the  school  board  of  the  united  school  district  is  the  school  board  ap- 
pointed imder  this  Act,  and  the  local  rate  and  rating  authority  for  the 
united  district  are  in  each  of  the  constituent  districts  thereof  the  same 
as  if  each  constituent  district  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  united  school 
district.' 

Expenses  of  a  School  Board — The  School  Fund. 

It  is  enacted  that  the  expenses  of  a  school  board  shall  be 
paid  out  of  a  fund  called  the  school  fund  ;  that  there  shall  be 
carried  to  the  school  fund  all  moneys  received  as  fees  from 
scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  or  raised 
by  way  of  loan,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  received  by  the 
school  board ;  and  that  any  deficiency  shall  be  raised  by  the 
school  board  as  follows  : — * 

Dejlciejicy  of  School  Funds  to  be  Raised  out  of  Local  Mates. 

It  is  provided  that  any  sum  required  to  meet  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  school  fund,  whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future 
liabilities,  shall  be  paid  by  the  rating  authority  out  of  the  local 
rate.' 

The  school  board  are  empowered  to  serve  their  precept  on 
the  rating  authority,  requiring  such  authority  to  pay  the 
amount  specified  therein  to  the  treasiu-er  of  the  school  board 

•  A  public  inquiry  as  to  imited  di8trict,  in  future,  and  a  notice,  of  not 
less  than  three  months,  of  the  proposed  order.     Sec.  43. 
2  Sec.  40.  3  xbid. 

*  Sec.  53.  5  Sec  54. 
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out  of  the  local  rate,  and  the  rating  authority  are  bound  to 
pay  the  same  accordingly,  and  the  amount  so  paid  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  school  fund.* 

If  the  rating  authority  have  no  moneys  in  their  hands  in 
respect  of  the  local  rate,  they  are  bound,  or,  if  they  have  paid 
the  amount,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  themselves, 
they  are  permitted,  notwithstanding  any  limit  under  any  Act 
of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  to  levy  the  said  rate  or  any  contri- 
butions thereto,  or  any  increase  of  the  said  rate  or  contributions  ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  they  are  given  the  same  powers  of  levying 
a  rate  and  requiring  contributions  as  they  have  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  to  which  the  local  rate  is  ordinarily 
applicable.''' 

In  case  of  default  by  the  rating  authority  in  paying  the 
amount  specified  by  the  school  board,  the  school  board  are 
empowered  to  appoint  an  officer  or  officers  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  persons  so  appointed  have  all  the  powers  of  making  and 
levying  a  rate,  that  belong  to  the  rating  authority,  in  the 
matter.' 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  school  boards  have  the  most  ample 
powers,  under  the  Act,  for  raising  out  of  the  local  rates  all 
moneys  they  may  require  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  school 
fund. 

We  shall  now  see  that,  besides  their  power  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  they  are  empowered  in  the  fullest  manner  not 
only  to  provide  schools  and  school  requisites,  but  also  to  esta- 
blish free  schools  in  poor  places,  remit  school  fees  in  particular 
cases  of  poverty,  and  to  build,  maintain,  and  contribute  to 
industrial  schools— in  a  word,  to  supply  in  the  most  ample 
manner  the  educational  wants  of  their  respective  districts. 

»  Sec.  64. 

'  Ibid.    For  source  of  local  rate,  and  the  rating  authority,  in  each  case, 
for  the  purposes  of  school  boards,  see  Appendix  XXIV. 
»  Sec.  5G. 
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Powers  of  School  Boards  for  Providing  Schools  and 
School  Requisites. 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  under  the  Act,  to  provide, 
whether  in  obedience  to  any  requisition  or  not,  by  building  or 
otherwise,  school  houses  properly  fitted  up,  and  to  improve,  en- 
large, and  fit  up  any  school  house  provided  by  them,  and  to 
supply  school  apparatus  and  everything  necessary  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools,  and  also  to  take  on  lease  any  land,  and 
any  right  over  land  for  such  purpose.* 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
sites  by  school  boards.* 

Power  of  School  Boards  to  Establish  Free  Schools  in 
Poor  Places. 

It  is  provided  that  if  a  school  board  satisfy  the  Education 
Department  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  place  in  their  district,  it  is  expedient  for  the 
interests  of  education  to  provide  a  school  at  which  no  fees 
shall  be  required  from  the  scholars,  the  board  may,  subject  to 
such  rules  and  conditions  as  the  Education  Department  may 
prescribe,  provide  such  school,  and  may  admit  scholars  to  such 
school  without  requiring  any  fee.^ 

Contributions  by  School  Boards  to  Industi^ial  Schools. 
It  is  enacted  that  a  school  board  shall  have  the  same  powers 
of  contributing  money  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school  as 
are  given  to  a  prison  authority  by  Section  12  of  '  The  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act,  1866  ;  '*  and  that  upon  the  election  of  a 
school  board  in  a  borough,  the  council  of  that  borough  shall 
cease  to  have  power  to  contribute  under  that  section.-' 

*  Sec.  19.  Under  the  57th  section,  school  boards  are  empowered  to 
borrow  money,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  or  enlai^ing  school-houses 
spreading  the  payment  over  several  years,  not  exceeding  fifty,  principal  and 
interest  being  secured  on  the  school  fund  and  the  local  rate. 

=*  Sec.  20.  »  Sec.  26.  *  The  29  &  30  Vict  c.  118. 

*  The  Eleme  ntary  Education  Act,  sec.  27. 
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Power  of  School  Boards  to  Establish  and  Maintain 
Industrial  Schools. 

A  school  board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  establish,  build,  and  maintain  a  certified  indus- 
trial school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act 
1866,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  have  the  same  powers  as  they 
have  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient  school  accommo- 
dation for  their  district :  Provided  that  the  school  board,  as 
far  as  regards  any  such  industrial  school,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  in  the  same  manner  as  the  managers  of  any  other  indus- 
trial school  are  subject,  and  such  school  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act,  and  not  of  this  Act.' 

The  London  school  board  has  already  moved  in  this  matter 
of  industrial  schools.  A  report  thereon  has  been  recently  laid 
before  the  board. ^  It  states  that  30  certified  industrial  schools 
had  agreed  to  receive  children  sent  by  the  board.  Of  the 
children  already  sent  to  these  schools,  154  were  Protestants, 
of  whom  135  were  boys  and  19  girls  ;  and  77  Catholics,  59 
boys  and  18  girls — altogether  231  children.  For  the  imme- 
diate provision  of  250  vacancies,  and  their  subsequent  con- 
tinuance, the  Board  would  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  of 
2,400^.  to  the  schools,  when  the  alterations  and  enlargement 
were  completed. 

Fees  of  Children. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  the  League  to 
the  principle  of  school  fees,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  new 
Act,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  provision  : — 

Every  child  attending  a  school  provided  by  any  school  board  shall 
pay  such  weekly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school  board,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department ;  but  the  school  board  may, 
from  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months, 
remit  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  fee,  in  the  case  of  any  child,  when 

'  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  sec.  28.  '  April,  1872. 
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they  are  of  opinion  that  the  parent  of  such  child  is  unable  from  poverty 
to  pay  the  same,  but  such  remission  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  paro- 
chial relief  given  to  such  parent.* 

These  school  pence,  as  we  have  seen,  annually  produced,  under 
the  old  system,  a  sum  of  over  600,000^.,  or  one-third  of  the  total 
income  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain.'*  In  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1871 — the  first  year  of  the  new  Act — ^they 
yielded  648, 122^.  15s.  8d.^ 

Payment  of  Fees  by  School  Boards  in  Case  of  Poverty. 

By  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  League,  whilst  it  advocates 
free  schools  for  all,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  25th  clause, 
which  permits  a  school  board  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  any  child 
imable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same.  The  clause  runs  as 
follows : — 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  for  a 
renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  pay  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  school  fees  payable  at  any  public  elementary  school  by  any  child, 
resident  in  their  district,  whose  parent  is  in  their  opinion  imable  from 
poverty  to  pay  the  same ;  but  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  or 
refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  public  elementary 
school  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent ;  and  such 
payment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such 
parent.* 

The  main  objection  of  the  secularist  party  to  this  clause 
appears  to  be  that  it  gives  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers, to  denominational  education.  Surely  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  commimity  at  large  that  its  poorest  members  should  be 

»  Sec.  17.  ""  See  p.  405. 

'  *  Report  of  tha  Committee  of  Coimcil  on  Education,  1871-72,'  page  2 
of  Appendix: 

England  and  Wales    .         .         .     £547,384     16     1 
Scotland 100,737    19    7 

£648,122     15    8 

*  Elementary  Education  Act  (1870),  sec.  25.  It  will  be  seen  further  on, 
that  the  principle  of  this,  the  celebrated  twenty-fifth  clause,  which  has 
provoked  so  much  controversy  in  England,  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  1870. 
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educated ;  and  it  would  be  tyranny  and  injustice  to  compel  a 
poor  man,  because  he  cannot  pay  school  fees,  to  send  his  child 
to  a  school  other  than  such  as  he  may  select.  Besides,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  great  majority  of  the  ratepayers  are 
denominationalists. 

The  recent  attempt  to  have  this  clause  repealed,^  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  201,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
numbers  being  316  to  115. 

Compulsory  Attendance  of  Children  at  School. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  attendance,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  League,  has  been  adopted  in  the  new  Act. 
The  bye-laws  to  enforce  it  have  been  too  short  a  time  in  opera- 
tion to  enable  us  to  estimate  its  probable  results.  The  latest 
particulars,  however,  will  be  found  further  on  in  this  chapter. 

The  section  runs  thus  : — 

Every  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Education  Department,  make  bye-laws  for  all  or  any  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes : 

1.  Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  five 

years  nor  more  than  thirteen  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
bye-laws,  to  cause  such  children  (unless  there  is  some  reason- 
able excuse)  to  attend  school: 

2.  Determining  the  time  during  which  children  are  so  to  attend  school; 

provided  that  no  such  bye-law  shall  prevent  the  withdrawal 
of  any  child  from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in 
religious  subjects,  or  shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on 
any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the 
religious  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs,  or  shall  be  contraiy 
to  anything  contained  in  any  Act  for  regulating  the  education 
of  children  employed  in  labour  : 

3.  Providing  for  the  remission  or  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part 

of  the  fees  of  any  child  where  the  parent  satisfies  the  school 
board  that  he  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same : 

4.  Imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-laws  : 

5.  Revoking  or  altering  any  bye-law  previously  made. 

It  is  enacted  that  any  bye-law  under  this  section  requiring  a 
1  In  April,  1872,  ou  the  motion  of  Mr.  Candlish,  M.P. 
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child  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school 
shall  provide  for  the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  if  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  certifies  that  such  child  has  reached  a  standard  of 
education  specified  in  such  bye-law. 

The  following  are  set  forth  as  reasonable  excuses ;  namely, 
that  the  child  is  imder  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  man- 
ner ;  that  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause ;  and  that  there  is  no 
public  elementary  school  open  which  the  child  can  attend 
within  such  distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles  measured  ac- 
cording to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child, 
as  the  bye-laws  may  prescribe. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  bye-law  may  be  taken,  and 
any  penalty  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-law  may  be  recovered, 
in  a  summary  manner ;  but  it  is  provided  that  no  penalty 
imposed  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-law  shall  exceed  such 
sum  as  with  the  costs  will  amount  to  five  shillings  for  each 
offence.' 

AppoiTitTnerU  by  School  Board  of  Officers  to  Enforce 
Bye- laws. 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  if  they  tliink  fit,  to 
appoint  an  officer  or  officers  to  enforce  any  bye-laws  under  the 
I  Act,  with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and 
to  bring  children,  who  are  liable,  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  1866,  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  before  two 
justices,  in  order  to  their  being  so  sent,  and  any  expenses 
incurred  imder  this  section  may  be  paid  out  of  the  school 
fund." 

_  *  Sec.  74.  Notice  of  the  making  of  these  bye-laws  must  be  duly  published, 
f  -when  every  ratepayer  may  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  them  gratis :  and 
they  cannot  take  effect  until  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  For 
the  Liverpool  bye-laws,  as  to  compulsory  attendance  and  remission  or  pay- 
ment of  school  fees  by  the  school  board,  as  an  example,  see  Appendix  XXV. 
»  Sec.  36. 
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Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Act  (1872).i 

Under  the  Act,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  Edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  is  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  called  'the 
Scotch  Education  Department.' 

Subject  to  the  Department,  a  Board  of  Education  for  Scot- 
land is  established,  to  endure  for  three  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and,  after  that,  for  two  years  further  if  deemed 
desirable.  This  Board  consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by 
the  Queen,  during  pleasure  ;  and  its  office  and  place  of  business 
are  in  Edinburgh.*  The  Board  regulates  the  distribution  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  generally  carries  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department. 

Within  twelve  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  School 
Board  is  to  be  elected  in  and  for  every  parish  and  burgh  in 
Scotland;^  and  all  the  parish  schools  established  under  the 
recited  Acts  of  Parliament,'*  and  all  the  burgh  schools  are  to 
be  vested  in  the  school  boards  of  their  several  parishes  or 
burghs,  the  heritors  and  ministers,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  town 
council,  magistrates,  and  other  authorities,  in  the  other  case, 
being  superseded  as  to  management,  obligations,  powers,  and 
duties,  by  the  school  boards.-^ 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of 
school  boards,  the  cumulative  vote,  the  triennial  tenure  of 
oflBce  by  members  of  school  boards,  the  proceedings  of  school 
boards,  the  supply  of  public  school  accommodation,  the  main- 
tenance   of  schools;  the   power   of  appointing   managers,  the 

^  35  &  .36  Victoria,  chapter  62.  Education  (Scotland)  Act  (August  6, 
1872). 

2  Sec.  3.  '  Sec.  8. 

*  Act  for  settling  of  Schools  :  William  III.,  1696.  Act  for  making  better 
provision  for  the  Pai'ochial  schoolmasters,  and  for  making  further  regula- 
tions for  the  better  government  of  the  parish  schools  in  Scotland  :  43  Geo. 
III.  c.  64.  Act  to  facilitate  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  additionnl 
schools  in  Scotland  :  1  &  2  Yict.  c.  87 ;  and  the  Parochial  and  Burgh  school- 
masters (Scotland)  Act,  1861 :  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  107. 

5  Sees.  23  &  24. 
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power  of  accepting  the  transfer  of  existing  schools,  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  the  school 
fund,  the  power  to  impose  rates,  and  the  borrowing  powers  of 
school  boards,  are  all  the  same  as  in  the  English  Act. 

The  school  boards  have  the  power  to  fix  the  school  fees  to 
be  paid  by  the  children ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay 
to  the  teachers  of  a  school  the  fees  derived  from  such  school.' 

The  higher  class  public  schools  in  burghs  and  parishes  are  to 
be  managed  by  school  boards,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
higher  education  of  the  country.  *  But  no  part  of  the  fimds 
or  revenues  of  a  higher  class  public  school  is  to  pass  into  the 
school  fund,  and  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  any  such  school  is 
to  be  paid  out  of  that  fund.' 

Parliamentary  grants,  according  to  the  rates  and  under  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  in  force  for  the  time,  may  be  made — 

(1.)  To  any  school  board,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools 
under  their  management : 

(2.)  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department,  efficiently  contributing  to  the 
secular  education  of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated ;  provided  that  such  conditions  shall  not  give  any  pre- 
ference or  advantage  to  any  school  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board.* 

The  Act  provides  that  Parliamentary  grants  shall  not  be 
made  for  or  in  respect  of — 

(a.)  Instruction  in  religious  subjects  : 

(6.)  A  school  established  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  not  being  a 
public  school,''  unless  the  Department  shall  after  due  inquiry 
be  satisfied  that  no  sufficient  provision  exists  for  the  children 
for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  regard  being  had  to  the 
religious  belief  of  their  parents,  or  that  it  is  otherwise 
specially  required  in  the  locahty  where  it  is  situated.^ 


1  Sec.  53.  »  Sees.  62  and  63.  »  Sec.  64.  *  Sec.  67. 

^  A  '  public  school '  means  any  parish  or  burgh  school,  or  any  school  under 
the  management  of  a  school  board  established  under  the  Act. 
"  Sec.  67. 

G  G 
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No  Parliamentary  grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of  building,  en- 
larging, improving,  or  fitting  up  any  school,  except  in  pur- 
suance of  a  written  application  sent  in  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  on  or  before  December  31,  1873.^ 

This  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  corresponding  provision 
under  the  English  Act — namely,  that  measures  will  be  taken 
immediately  to  provide  and  furnish  all  the  additional  school 
buildings  that  may  be  required. 

Under  this,  as  under  the  English  Act,  it  is  no  part  of  the 
duties  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  inquire  into  any  instruc- 
tion in  religious  subjects,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  in  religious 
knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book  in  public  or  other 
schools  inspected  by  them.* 

The  Conscience  clause  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
English  Act,  viz.  : — 

Every  public  school  and  every  school  subject  to  inspection  and  re- 
ceiving the  Parliamentary  grant  is  open  to  children  of  all  denominations, 
and  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  ^  from  any  instruction 
in  religious  subjects  and  from  any  religious  observance  in  any  such 
school,  the  child  sustaining  no  disadvantage  with  respect  to  secular 
instruction  by  reason  of  being  so  withdrawn,  or  by  reason  of  his 
religious  denomination.'* 

The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is 
practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  at  any 
meeting  of  the  school  for  elementary  instruction,  must  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  must  be  specified  in  a  table 
approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department.' 

All  parents  are  bound,  under  the  Act,  to  provide  elementary 
education  for  their  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen ;  and  if  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply 
to  the  parochial  board  of  the  parish  or  burgh,  which  is  bound 

»  Sec.  07.  2  Sec.  G6. 

*  '  Parent,'  under  the  Act,  includes  guardian  and  any  person  who  is  liable 
to  maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of  any  child. 

*  Sec.  68.  =-  Sec.  G8 
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to  pay  the  same  out  of  the  poor  fund,  no  such  payment  being 
made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  school 
in  receipt  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  other  than  such  as  may 
be  selected  by  the  parent.' 

Parents  neglecting  to  provide  elementary  education  for  their 
children  may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  procurator  fiscal  on  a 
certificate  from  a  school  board,  being  liable  on  conviction  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  or  to  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  The  procedure  may  be  repeated 
against  the  same  parent,  and  in  respect  of  the  continuance  of 
tlie  same  failure  of  duty,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three 
months.  All  fines  so  recovered  are  to  be  paid  into  the  school 
fund.  2 

It  is  wisely  enacted  that  employers  of  children,  under  the 
age  of  thirteen,  whether  as  domestic  servants,  workers  in  mines, 
factories,  or  workshops,  or  assistants  in  shops,  shall  be  deemed 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  parent  in  this  regard,  and  be 
held  liable  in  default.  But  the  parent  is  not  thereby  exempted 
from  liability.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  same  effect  as  those  of  the  English 
Act.  There  is,  however,  one  striking  exception.  Under  the 
English  Act,  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted  in 
voluntary  schools  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  either 
before  or  after,  or  both  before  and  after  each  meeting  of  the 
school  for  secular  instruction,  but  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  at 
any  time,  in  school  board  schools.  Now,  imder  the  Scotch  Act, 
no  such  exception  is  made ;  and  religious  observances  may  be 
practised  and  religious  instruction  given,  at  the  times  above 
specified,  in  all  schools  alike,  whether  voluntary  or  school 
board,  receixing  the  Parliamentary  grant,  under  the  Scotch 
Education  Department.  In  all  cases,  of  course,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Conscience  clause  must  be  strictly  observed.  The 
expediency  of  such  a  permission  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the 

>  Sec.  69.  ^  Sec.  70.  ^  Sec.  71. 

G  6    2 
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preamble  of  the  Scotch  Act,  which  sets  forth,  that  '  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland  to  give  instruction 
in  religion  to  children  whose  parents  did  not  object  to  the  in- 
struction so  given,  but  with  liberty  to  parents,  without  forfeit- 
ing any  of  the  other  advantages  of  the  schools,  to  elect  that 
their  children  should  not  receive  sucli  instruction,  and  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  managers  of  public  schools  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  continue  the  same  custom.' 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  examine  into  the  working  of 
the  English  Education  Act,  which  received  the  Koyal  assent 
on  August  9,  1870,  and  began  to  take  effect  on  April  1,  1871, 
and  of  which  we  have  so  fully  considered  the  provisions. 

This  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  Keport  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  for  1871-72,  which  embraces  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1871. 

The  general  details  of  that  report  will  be  best  seen  in  the 
following  summary,  in  which  I  place  them  in  contrast  with 
those  of  the  report  of  the  previous  year  : — 

Elementary  Schools  in  Great  Britain. 


Day  Schools  receiving  annual  grants. 

Day  Schools  inspected,  receiving  annual  grants 
Departments  under  separate  teachers  therein  . 
Number  of  scholars,  for  whom  accommodation 

therein^ 

„        of  children  on  the  registers 
Of  these,  under  six  years  of  age 

„         between  six  and  twelve     . 

„         above  twelve     . 
Scholars  present  on  day  of  inspection 
Average  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year 
Scholars   qualified   to   bring   grants  to   their 

schools  *....... 


Years  ending  31st  of 
August 


1870 


10,214 
14,158 

2,152,712 
1,949,026 

493,607 
1,257,969 

197,550 
1,654,210 
1,355,911 

1,375,612 


1871 


10,700 
14,832 

2,279,801 
2,055,312 

517,344 
1,332,229 

205,739 
1,724,689 
1,434,488 

1,406,320 


'  At  8  square  feet  of  superficial  area  per  child, 

*  Having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendances  j  200  times  up  to  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year  ending  August  31,  1871,  when  the  New  Code 
(1871)  made  the  requisite  number  250  times,  and  the  age  above  seven. 
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ELEME^'TART  SCHOOLS  IN  Great  BRITAIN — continued. 


Day  Schools  receiving  mmttal  ffrants. 

Of  these,  being  under  six,  without  individual 
examination       ...... 

„  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination* 
„  actually  presented  for  examination  . 
„        passed  the  prescribed  test  ^ 

Schools  which   do  not  ful/ii  the   conditions  on 
which  annual  grants  are  made. 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  inspectors  . 

„  scholars  present  on  day  of  inspection 

Night  Schools  examined  during  the  year. 

Number  of  schools  examined  .... 

Scholars,  above  twelve,  on  an  average,  in  attend- 
ance each  night  ..... 

Scholars  qualified  for  examination  *. 

Of  these  actually  examined      .... 

Percentage  of  scholars  examined  who  passed 
in  reading 

Percentage  of  scholars  examined  who  passed 
in  writing  ...... 

Percentage  of  scholars  examined  who  passed 
in  arithmetic 

Certificated  Teachers. 

Number  found  by  inspectors  at  work  in  aided 
schools       ,,.,... 

Accommodation  for,  in  the  forty-five  Training 
Schools      ....... 

Students  therein,  in  first  year  of  their  residence 
I,  ,,        in  second  „  „ 


Years  ending  31st  of 
Augnst 


1870 

1871 

285,001 

1,090,(511 

887,041 

627,227 


735 
46,094 


2,580 

79,937 
93,591 
75,985 

92 

85 

82 


14,966 

3,261 
1,478 
1,122 


321,196 

1,085,124 

875,298 

598,203 


765 
52,834 


2,709 

86,206 

102,220 

84,572 

93 

84 
82 


15,635 

3,112 
1,617 
1,316 


The  following  tables  give  the  statistics  of  inspected  ele- 
mentary schools  in  England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland  respec- 
tively, for  the  last  two  years  :  * — 

'  In  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
^  Without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects. 
^  By  having  made  24  attendances  during  the  night  school  session  of  (at 
least)  40  nights. 

*  '  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1871-72,'  pp.  ix,  x. 
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ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 


Estimated  PoprLATiON  at  the  middle  of  the 
year 

Ntjmbek  of  Schools,  i.e.,  of  Departments  un- 
der separate  Head  Teachers,  inspected — 
Receiving  annual  grants 
Simply  inspected 

Total         .        .        .        . 

Accommodation — 

In  Annual  Grant  Schools 

In  Simple  Inspection  Schools  . 

Total         .        .        .        . 

Nttmber  of  Schoiaks — 
In  schools  receiving  annual  grants — 
Present  at  examination — 

Day  scholars 

Evening  scholars     .         ,         . 

Total         .        .        .        . 

Average  number  attending — 

Day  scholars 

Evening  scholars 

Total         .        .        .        . 

In  schools  simply  inspected — 
Present  at  examination — 

Day  scholars  ...... 

Evening  scholars 

Total         .         .         .         . 

Average  number  attending — 

Day  scholars 

Evening  scholars 

Total         .        .        .        . 

Number  op  Teachers — 

Certificated 

Assistant 

Pupil 


Years  ending  31st  August 


1870 


22,090,163 
14,565 


15,253 


1,878,584 
53,982 


1,932,566 


1,434,766 

77,918 


1,612,684 


1,162,389 
73,375 


1,225,764 


39,117 
5 


39,122 


16,692 

7 


16,599 


12,467 

1,262 

14,304 


1871 


22,704,108» 


16,434 

776 


16,210 


2,012,679 
72,735 


2,085,414 


1,609,288 
86,279 


1,596,667 


1,231,434 
83.457 


1,314,891 


48,989 
178 


49,167 


24,666 


24,666 


1.3,195 

1,251 

16,941 


Census  of  1871. 
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Estimated  Popuxatioit  at  the  middle  of  the 
year 

Nttmbeb  of  Schools,  i.e.,  of  Departments  un- 
der separate  Head  Teachers,  inspected — 
Receiving  annual  grants 
Simply  inspected 

Total        .        .        .        . 

ACCOMMODATIOK — 

In  Annual  Grant  Schools 
In  Simple  Inspection  Schools 

Total         .        .        .        . 

NuMBEB  OP  Scholars — 
In  schools  receivifig  annual  grants — 
Present  at  examination — 

Day  scholars  ...... 

Evening  scholars 

Total         .         .        .        . 

Average  number  attending — 

Day  scholars 

Evening  scholars    .        .        .        .        , 

Total         .        .        .        , 

In  schoois  simply  inspected — 
Present  at  examination — 

Day  scholars  ..... 
Evening  scholars    .... 

Total 

Average  number  attending — 

Day  scholars 

Evening  scholars    .... 

Total 

Number  of  Teachers — 

Certificated 

Assistant    ..... 
Pupil 

1  Census  of  1871. 


Years  ending  3l£t  Angost 


1870 


3,222,837 


2,173 
101 


2,274 


274,128 
8,541 


282,669 


219,444 
2,301 


221,745 


203,522 
3,292 


206,814 


6,977 


6,977 


4,084 


1871 


3,358,6131 


2,238 
65 


4,084 


2,499 

2 

3,203 


2,303 


285,957 
4,489 


290,446 


215,401 
2,029 


217,430 


215,376 
3,312 


218,688 


3,845 


3,845 


1,845 


1,845 


2,567 
3,613 
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The  following  table,  formed  from  the  statistics  of  inspection 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1871,'  will  show  the  proportion 
of  schools,  and  the  number  of  scholars,  of  each  religious  deno- 
mination, under  inspection,  that  year  : — 


SCHOOLS    VISITED    ON   ACCOUNT   OF   ANNUAL   GBANTS 

■nTCNOMTN  A  TTONS 

'hools, 
ions 
rate 
i  sepa- 
aged 

Number  of  Children  in  Average  Attendance 

For  whom  accom- 
modation is  provided 
at  8  square  feet  of 
superficial  area 
per  child 

Number  of  S( 
I.e.  institut 
held  in  sepii 

buildings,  ant 
rately  man 

Day  Schools 

Evening  Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Enoi-and  and  Wales. 

From  1st  September  1870 
to.31st  August  1871:— 

Schools    connected    with 
National    Society,    or 
Church  of  England 

British,    Wesley  an,     and 
other  schools  not  con- 
nected with  Church  of 
England 

Roman  Catholic  Schools . 

6,724 

1,691 
S83 

499,198 

160,512 
36,639 

392,286 

106,327 
36,472 

891,484 

266,839 
73,111 

46,803 

10,126 
4,364 

12,733 

3,205 
6,227 

69,636 

13,330 
10,591 

1,439,428 

1 

459,761 
113,490 

Total,  England  &  Wales 

8,798 

696,349 

535,085 

1,231,434 

61,292 

22,166 

83,457 

2,012,679 

Scotland. 
From  1st  September  1870 

to  31st  August  1871  :— 
Schools    connected   with 

Church  of  Scotland 
Free  Church  Schools 
Episcopal  Schools    . 
Roman  Catholic  Schools . 

Total,  Scotland    . 
Total,  Great  Britain  . 

1,311 

623 

46 

22 

72,9.55 

31,460 

2,751 

2,752 

60,721 

26,776 

2,824 

2,815 

133,676 

58,236 

6,57.5 

5,567 

9.56 

471 

50 

273 

424 
160 

415 

1,380 

631 

60 

688 

174,451 

77,836 

7.266 

7,570 

1,902 
10,700 

109,918 

93,136 

203,064 

1,760 

999 

2,749 

267,123 

806,267 

628,221  Sl,434,488 

63,042 

23,164  1    86,206 

2,279,801 

England  and  Walks. 
From  Ist  September  1870 

SCHOOLS   TISITET)   FOB   SIMPLE   INSPECTION   ONLY 

to  31st  August  1871  :— 
Schools   connected   with 
National    Society,     or 
Church  of  England 
British,    Weslcyan,   and 
other  Schools  vot  con- 
nected with  Church  of 
England 
Roman  Catholic  Schools . 

897 

88 
16 

10,-524 

2,962 
141 

8,820 

2,100 
109 

19,344 

6,062 
260 

- 

- 

- 

69,162 

12,288 
1,286 

Total     . 

701 

18,627 

11,029      24,666 

- 

- 

- 

72,786 

1 

8,848 
648 

898 

Scotland. 
From  1st  S«!ptenil)er  1870 

to  »l8t  August  1871  :— 
Schools    connected    With 

Church  of  Scotland 
Free  Church  Schools 
Bpiscopal  .Schools    . 
Roman  Catholic  Schools  . 

60 
10 

4 



658 
161 
161 

i 

688  '     1.246 
121   1         272 
166            827 

1  M  1 

- 

- 

Total    . 

64 

070  1         876 

'l,84« 

-,. 

- 

- 

4,489 
77,224 

Total,  Great  Britain  . 

766 

14,697   ;   11,904  j   26,601 

- 

- 

- 

'  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  1871-72.'    Ajipcndix  No.  1.    For 
Statistics  of  preceding  year  see  supra,  page  402. 
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Training  Schools. 

The  accommodation  at  present  provided  by  the  training 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  suflBcient  for  2,798  students, 
and  is  nearly  all  occupied.  In  Scotland,  699  non-resident 
students  are  in  training,  in  addition  to  30  students  resident  in 
the  Episcopal  Training  School  at  Edinburgh.* 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  students,  and  of  candidates  for  admission, 
during  the  last  three  years  :* — 

TABLE  No.  I. 


Number  of  Students  resident 

1870 

1871 

1872 

DENOMDIATION 

o 

o 

o 

3 
o 
H 

o 
d 

a 

-3 

a 

"3 
o 
H 

1 

"3 
§ 

•3 
■§ 

E-i 

Chnich  of  England  . 

628 

776 

1,404 

780 

780 

1,560 

885 

781 

1,666 

British      . 

141 

105 

246 

162 

124 

286 

181 

203 

384 

Wedeyan  . 

76 

65 

141 

76 

60 

136 

125 

105 

230 

Congregational 

19 

24 

43 

24 

26 

50 

22 

23 

47 

Home  and  Colonial 

— 

140 

140 

— 

140 

140 

— 

140 

140 

Boman  Catholic 

i       50 

73 

123 

70 

73 

143 

63 

88 

151 

Total,  England    . 
Scotch:— 

914 

1,183 

2,097 

1,112 

1,203 

2,315 

1,276 

1,342 

2,618 

j 

EstabUshed  .... 

1     120 

110 

230 

140 

136 

276 

180 

166 

346 

Free  Chnrch 

1      88 

164 

252 

132 

185 

317 

145 

208 

353 

Episcopal    .... 
Total,  Scotland    . 

1      - 

21 

21 

— 

26 

25 

— 

30 

30 

i     208 

295 

503 

272 

316 

618 

325 

404 

729 

Grand  Totals 

I 

1,122 

1,478 

2,600 

1,384 

1,549 

2,933 

1,601 

1,746 

3,347 

Table  No.  II. — Shomng  the  Sources  from  which  the  Candidates  for 
Training,  in  each  of  the  three  Tears  1869,  1870,  1871,  were  mainly 
draicn,  at  the  previous  Christmas  Examinations. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 


18«9 

1870 

1871 

Hides 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Fiemales 

Pupil-teachers  of  all  years,  at  Christmas 
„        „        it  their  fifth  year    . 
„        „        examined  for  admiseiota 
'      into  Traininjt  schools 
Kon-pnpil-teachers  examined 
Candidates  who  passed  the  examina- 
tion successfully         .... 

7,332 
8l5 

542 
250 

698 

8,369        8,354 
1,133           932 

744           652 

288          229 

883           803 

9.583 
1,314 

896 
267 

958 

10,221 
1^41 

813 
287 

977 

11,633   1 

1,653   I 

1 

l,0f»3   ' 

.378 

1,226 

'  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1871-72,'  p.  xiii. 
Ibid.,  p.  xiv. 
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In  the  foregoing  tables  will  be  noted  the  vast  preponderance 
of  Church  of  England  and  other  Denominational  elementary 
and  training  schools — a  conclusive  proof  that  the  primary  edu- 
cation of  the  country  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  practically 
denominational. 

Eeferring  to  the  steps  taken,  since  the  passing  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  elementary  schools, 
the  Committee  of  Council  assume  that  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  a  population  of  upwards  of  twenty-two  millions,  the 
average  daily  attendance  at  efficient  elementary  schools  ought 
to  amount  to  about  three  millions.  The  accommodation  for 
this  number  of  scholars,  they  observe,  ought  to  be  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  to  provide  for  a 
maximum  attendance  of  not  much  less  than  four  millions. 
The  schools  now  in  receipt  of  annual  aid  will  hold  somewhat 
more  than  two  millions.^ 

The  supply  of  1871  in  aided  schools  being  consequently 
sufficient  for  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  school  popu- 
lation, they  proceed  to  inform  us  how  that  supply  is  being 
increased. 

In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  schools  are  now  in  course  of 
erection  or  enlargement,  with  the  aid  of  building  grants.  Of 
the  3,330  cases  in  which  aid  of  this  kind  was  sought  in  1870, 
2,282  applications  had  been  approved  of  by  June  14,  1872; 
256  had  been  rejected  ;  217  had  been  withdrawn ;  and  575 
were  still  in  progress.  The  Committee  estimate  that  about 
300,000  additional  children  will  be  provided  for,  when  their 
last  grants  to  these  new  and  enlarged  schools  will  have  been 
paid.'' 

In  the  second  place,  the  general  deficiency  is  being  met 
either  by  the  unaided  action  of  individuals  and  localities,  or  by 
the  election  of  school  boards. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1871  amounted 
to— 

'  '  Keport,  1871-72/  p.  xvi.  »  Ibid. 
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In  the  Metropolitan  District  .  .  .  3,265,005 
In  224  Municipal  Boroughs  .  .  .  6,524,899 
In  15,119  Civil  Parishes!         .         .         .     12,914,204 


22,704,108  2 


The  formation  of  a  school  board  for  London  was  prescribed 
by  the  Act.  School  boards  have  been  voluntarily  established  in 
100  municipal  boroughs,  wjth  a  population  of  5,212,093,  and 
in  279  civil  parishes  with  a  population  of  1,234,569.' 

These  boards  having,  with  few  exceptions,  examined  and 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  the  school  supply  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  *  are  now  busily  engaged,  in  cases  where  a 
deficiency  was  found  to  exist,  in  filling  up  that  deficiency, 
either  by  the  erection  of  new  schools,  by  the  improvement  of 
existing  but  inefficient  school  rooms,  or  by  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  premises  in  which  schools  are  being  carried  on  till 
new  and  suitable  buildings  can  be  provided.'* 

Outside  of  the  districts  already  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
school  boards,  in  England  and  Wales,  there  remains  a  popula- 
tion of  12,992,441,  with  whom  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council  are  dealing  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. The  requisite  inquiry  into  the  school  provision  avail- 
able or  in  course  of  being  supplied,  has  been  completed,  and 
all  necessary  measures  are  being  taken  to  have  the  deficiency, 
if  any,  in  each  district,  made  up,  either  by  voluntary  efibrt, 
or,  failing  that,  by  the  compulsory  election  of  school  boards.^ 

By  May  1,  1872,  bye-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school  had  been  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty,  con- 
formably with  the  74th  section  of  the  new  Act,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  school  boards  of — 

^  Including  238  parishes  partly  within  and  partly  without  municipal 
boroughs,  the  extra  municipal  parts  of  these  parishes  being,  under  the  Act, 
treated  as  separate  districts. 

*  *  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1871-72/  p.  xvi. 
»  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  5  Ibid. 
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London,  with  a  population  of 
65  Municipal  Boroughs'     . 
41  Civil  Parishes  ^ 


3,265,005 

4,267,642 

608,010 


8,140,657  3 

Thus,  it  appears  that  compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  now 
the  law  for  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
borough  population. 

The  Education  Department  have  received  reports  from 
several  important  boroughs  of  the  satisfactory  effects  which 
their  bye-laws  have  already  had  upon  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school.  In  other  cases,  we  are  informed,  although  much  of 
the  school  accommodation  already  existing  is  unoccupied,  the 
working  of  the  bye-laws  is  suspended  till  the  general  deficiency 
of  the  district  has  been  supplied  by  the  erection  of  board  schools. 

It  is  rather  too  soon  yet  to  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  results  of  bye-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  total  income  of  inspected  schools  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1871,  was  1,932,412?.,  against 
1,810,686?.  in  1870. 

It  was  sub-divided  as  follows  : — 


1870 

1871 

Endowment 

Voluntary  contributions      .... 

School  pence 

Parliamentary  grants 

Other  sources 

Total    .... 

£ 

77,228 
490,582 
004,802 
007,720 

30,854 

£ 

81,845 
508,643 
048,123 
005,081 

28,720 

1,810,686 

1,932,412 

As  already  observed,  this  income  arises  from  three  sources, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  Voluntary  Contributions  and  En- 
dowments, School  Pence,  and  Parliamentary  Grants. 

'  Out  of  100  in  which  school  boards  have  been  elected. 
'  Out  of  279  in  which  school  boards  hate  been  elected. 
"  '  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1871-72,'  p.'xviii. 
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It  belonged,  in  the   following  proportions,  to   the    several 
denominations  :  * — 


1870 

1871 

Schools  connected  with  the  National  Society, 
or  Church  of  England     .... 

British,  JFesleyan,  and  other  Schools  tiot  con- 
nected with  Church  of  England     . 

Schools  connected  with  Church  of  Scotland 

Roman  Catholic  Schools       .... 

Free  Church  Schools  (Scotland) 

Episcopal  Schools  (Scotland) 

Total    .... 

£ 

1,143,486 

325,474 

168,929 

84,403 

77,579 

10,815 

£ 

1,214,-388 

359,551 

185,768 

88,577 

77,523 

6,605 

1,810,686 

1,932,412 

The  total  expenditure  of  these  schools  for  the  year  ending 
Augriist  31  was : — 


1870 

1871 

Salaries 

Books  and  apparatus 

IMiaceUaneous 

Total    .... 

£ 
1,439,941 
77,332 
294,965 

£ 
1,544,283 
83,992 
311,746 

1,812,238 

1,940,021* 

In  every  item,  there  appears  a  satisfactory  increase.  Thus, 
in  the  voluntary  contributions  towards  the  support  of  schools, 
we  find  in  1871  more  than  18,000L  in  excess  of  1870.  The 
annual  subscribers  are  as  follow : — 


1870 

1871 

Voluntary  subscribers  of  5/.  and  upwards   . 
„                  „           of  1/.  and  less  than  5/. 
„                  „           of  less  than  1/. . 

15,446 

89,231 

116,788 

16,484 

91,766 

119,563 

^  School  board  schools  are  included  in  the  second  item,  '  British,  Wes- 
leyan,  and  other  schools,  nut  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.' 

*  Of  the  10,949  schools  inspected  in  1870,  778  did  not  make  sufficient 
returns  of  income  and  expenditure :  neither  did  785  of  the  11,465  inspected 
in  1871. 
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The  following  particulars  of  the  distribution  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1871,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  prove  interesting  to  my  readers : ' — 

Schools  aided  with  Annual  Grants  in  the    Year  ending  31sf  August 

1871. 


8 
1 

6| 

•"a 

III 

ill 

o  £ 

Amount 

^11 

DENOMINATIONS 

1 

0 

Is 

.si 

granted 

"A 

■< 

» 

^ 

P3 

England  and  Wales. 

Prom  Ist  September  1870  to  31st 

£       s. 

d. 

*.    d. 

August  1871  : 

Schools  connected  with   National 

Society  or  Church  of  England     . 

6,724 

951,020 

10,107 

11,622 

481,523  15 

7 

10    11 

British.Wesleyan,  and  other  Schools 

not   connected  with  Church  of 

England 

1,691 

280,169 

2,434 

4,286 

146,379    7 

6 

10    5, 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 

Total,  England  and  Wales    . 

Scotland. 

383 

&3,702 

654 

1,033 

39,491  10 

2 

9    6i 

8,798 

1,314,891 

13,195 

16,941 

667,394  13 

2 

10    IJ 

From  1st   September  1870  to  31st 

August  1871  :— 

Schools  connected  with  Church  of 

Scotland 

1,311 

135,056 

1,648 

2,066 

59,849  11 

2 

8     lOi 

Free  Church  School 

523 

58,867 

700 

993 

29,094    8 

2 

9     10 

Episcopal  Schools    .... 

46 

5,625 

53 

100 

2,657    5 

0 

9      5 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 
Total,  Scotland 
Total,  Great  Britain 

22 

6,265 

39 

112 

2,045    3 

4 

6      6\ 

1,902 

205,803 

2,440 

3,271 

93,646    7 

8 

9      IJ 

10,700 

1,620,694 

15,636 

20,212 

761,041    0  10 

10      0 

On  the  whole,  the  new  Education  Act  is  working  well, 
especially  as  regards  secular  instruction.  All  the  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Education  Department  continue  to  enjoy 
the  great  advantages  accruing  from  State  intervention  and 
State  aid,  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  old  system.  The  Parlia- 
mentary grant  is  considerably  increased,  as  there  is  increased 
work  to  be  done,  and  increased  results  are  accomplished.  But 
still  more  valuable  than  the  large  pecuniary  aid  afforded,  are 
the  State  inspection,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Minutes  of 

*  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  1871-72.' 
Appendix,  p.  iii. 
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the  Privy  Council,  as  regards  secular  instruction,  which  are 
imposed  as  conditions  of  the  Parliamentary  grant.  Thus  are 
insured,  an  uniform  observance  of  the  best  system  of  teaching ; 
fully  trained  and  competent  masters,  mistresses,  and  assistants ; 
school-rooms  suitable,  well-ventilated,  and  healthy  in  every 
respect ;  and  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and  other  school  re- 
quisites. Moreover,  the  zeal  of  managers  and  teachers  is 
stimulated  by  grants  being  made  only  for  actual  results,  ascer- 
tained by  the  inspector  on  individual  examination.  Then, 
there  is  the  establishment,  with  Grovemment  aid  and  encourage- 
ment, of  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  practising  schools  in 
connection  therewith,  without  which  there  could  not  be  a  supply 
of  competent  teachers.  Finally,  there  is  complete  impartiality 
on  the  part  of  the  State ;  no  favour  or  aflfection  is  shown  to 
any  particular  denomination  or  party ;  no  preference  is  given 
to  school  board  over  ordinary  schools. 

The  following  gratuitous  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Conunittee  of  England  and  Wales,  on  these  points,  is 
alike  valuable  and  gratifying  at  the  present  moment :  ^ — 

Perhaps  none  but  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
together  the  condition  of  schools  which  are  under  a  settled  system  of 
inspection  and  of  uninspected  schools,  as  to  the  matters  above  mentioned, 
that  is,  as  to  teachers,  method  of  instruction,  discipUne,  supply  of 
books,  and  suitable  buildings,  will  have  an  adequate  notion  of  what 
has  been  done  for  primary  education  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Minutes  of  CouncU.  These  advantages  were  common  to  all  schools; 
but  there  are  two  which  belong  to  us  specially.  The  necessity  of  the 
teacher  being  certificated,  in  order  to  obtain  the  grant,  induced  a  great 
many  Rehgious  to  apply  for  it.  In  this  they  made  a  great  sacrifice  of 
natural  feeling  for  the  good  of  the  school ;  but  thereby  was  effected  the 
union  of  an  external  standard  of  secular  qualification  with  the  piety  of 
the  religious  life,  and  the  blessing  on  teaching  thence  to  be  expected. 
For  while  a  Religioxis,  who  is  hkewise  an  accomplished  teacher,  is  in- 
valuable, on  the  other  hand  the  religious  life  does  not  of  itself  bestow 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  training,  and  the  rule  does  not  always 


^  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  of  England  and  Wales.    See  Ap- 
pendix XX\1. 
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prescribe  teaching,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  insure  that  a  Eeligious, 
merely  as  such,  must  be  a  good  teacher.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to 
join  the  two  things  together,  and  especially  where  the  religious  rule 
enjoins  as  much  attention  to  teaching  as  is  imposed  on  the  secular 
teacher  by  the  contract  in  which  he  engages,  the  gain  to  the  school  is 
great.  And  we  may  hope  that  the  attainment  of  the  certificate  by  so 
many  Religious  during  the  period  we  are  describing  '  has  often  realized 
this  gain.  The  other  advantage  which  our  past  history  makes  "of 
singular  value  to  us  is,  that  during  the  whole  series  of  these  grants, 
extending  over  twenty-three  years,  a  great  public  department,  represent- 
ing Parliament  and  the  State  itself,  treated  Catholic  school  managers 
and  teachers  like  other  citizens  of  a  free  government,  and  Catholic 
poor  schools  like  poor  schools  not  Catholic.  We  had  fair  play  and  no 
favour ;  and  the  Privy  Council,  seeing,  by  the  operation  of  its  own 
rules,  in  a  great  variety  of  detail,  our  needs  and  difficulties,  was 
helping  us  to  do  an  indispensable  work.  Hence  has  followed  the 
removal  of  many  prejudices  and  misconceptions  on  both  sides.  But 
to  realize  how  great  an  advantage  this  has  been,  it  is  requisite  to 
remember  that  this  is  the  first  time  for  three  hundred  years  that 
Catholics  have  been  treated  with  fair  play  in  the  distribution  of  a 
public  grant,  and  more  particularly  the  first  time  they  have  been 
helped  in  the  work  of  education  without  any  sacrifice  of  their  religion 
being  imposed  as  a  condition  of  help.^ 

We  are  told  that  the  Government  grants  made  to  Catholic 
schools  in  Grreat  Britain,  in  the  twenty-three  years  ending 
March  31, 1870,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  487,799/.  4s.  4^(1.^ 
This  is  exclusive  of  last  year's  Parliamentary  grant  of  40,000^.* 

The  great  difference,  however,  between  the  new  system  and 
that  which  it  has  replaced,  is  the  prohibition  of  specific  re- 
ligious instruction,  during  ordinary  school  hours,  in  voluntary 
and  denominational  schools  under  the  Education  Department. 
This  change  is  regarded  as  anything  but  an  improvement  by 

'  December  1847  to  March  31,  1871. 

^  '  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Keport  of  tiie  Catholic  Poor  School  Conmiittee 
established,  in  1847,  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  England  and  Wales,  for 
1871/  p.  5.     London,  1872. 

^  *  Report,'  p.  7.  For  accommodation  provided,  and  niimberi  of  day  and 
evening  scholars,  see  p.  450, 

*  '  Report,'  p.  lii. 
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the  great  majority  of  school  managers  and  teachers  in  England 
and  Wales. 

The  principle  of  the  new  Act  is  that  all  topics  of  religious 
controversy  should  be  excluded,  during  ordinary  school  hours, 
from  voluntary  schools  aided  by  the  State, — schools  in  which 
children  of  different  religious  denominations  may  be  educated. 
The  school  managers  may,  if  they  please,  give  religious  in- 
struction, and  practise  religious  observances,  in  extra  hours, 
in  the  schools — strictly  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
time-table  Conscience  clause,  as  a  safeguard  against  proselytism. 
'  But,'  say  the  Denominationalists,  *  our  schools  have  been 
established  by  ourselves  ;  they  are  open  to  all,  it  is  true  ;  but 
they  are  practically  denominational,  and  will  continue  to  be 
such.  And  surely  they  have  worked  well  hitherto,  as  testified 
by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors.  Why  now  fetter  their  action  in 
that  which  we  conceive  to  be  their  most  valuable  function  ? 
Why  prohibit  the  blending  of  the  truths  and  precepts  of  reli- 
gion with  the  whole  course  of  secular  instruction  ?  Why  make 
more  difficult  of  attainment  to  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  that  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  education — 
the  religious  teaching  and  training  which  they  have  hitherto 
received  in  our  schools  ?' 

On  this  point,  the  following  are  the  views  of  the  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee  : — 

And  this  defines  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  new  system.  It 
is  plain  that  the  perfect  freedom  which  it  possessed  before  is  interfered 
with  as  to  time.  No  grant  may  be  claimed  for  any  attendance  of  the 
child  in  the  day  school  wherein  two  hours  of  continuous  secular  in- 
struction through  the  whole  school  is  not  given.  As  the  school  hours, 
which  are  limited  to  six  hours  a  day  by  the  rule  which  does  not 
require  the  attendance  of  pupil-teachers  for  more  (Code,  Art.  70,/. 
second  Schedule),  are  in  practice  scarcely  ever  more  than  five;  out 
of  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  time  for  marking  in  the  registers,  this 
condition  limits  considerably  the  time  which  can  be  given  to  specific 
religioiTs  instruction,  while  by  fixing  it  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
school  time  by  a  time-table  to  be  rigidly  observed,  a  liberty  previously 
possessed  of  giving  religious  instructioQ  at  any  time  to  a  class  in  i) 
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school  is  incidentally  taken  away.  Again,  the  irregular  scholars,  those 
who  come  late,  or  who  leave  early  to  carry  dinners,  &c.,  get  the  smallest 
share  of  religious  instruction,  while  they  are  the  class  that  most  needs 
it.  The  conclusion  is,  that  whereas  before  the  Church  was  free,  she 
now  works  in  chains,  but  yet  she  is  allowed  to  work.  Adequate 
religious  instruction  can  be  given,  where  there  is  a  resolution  to  do  the 
utmost,  and  where  there  is  full  co-operation  on  the  part  of  managers  and 
teachers.  Her  schools  are  still  her  own,  though  it  may  cost  her  more 
effort  to  pervade  them  with  her  spirit.  Is  it  not  a  fresh  call  upon  the 
devotion  of  managers  and  teachers  ?  There  is  more  labour  and  more 
difficulty  in  discharging  a  primary  duty  than  before.  But  there  is 
no  impossibility.^ 

But  while  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  thus  possible, 
though  more  difficult  than  formerly,  in  voluntary  and  denomi- 
national schools  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  it  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  altogether  prohibited  in  the  rate-aided  unsectarian 
schools,  under  school  boards.  These  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished for  those  children  whose  education  has  been  heretofore 
altogether  neglected.  The  League  estimates  the  number  of 
these  neglected  children  in  England  and  Wales  at  1,000,000. 
We  have  seen  that  the  number  at  school  in  Grreat  Britain  is 
one  in  every  ten  of  the  population.^  The  proportion  ought  to 
be,  one  in  six,  or,  certainly,  one  in  seven.  This  would  give  us, 
in  Great  Britain,  on  a  population  of  25,313,000,  over  1,000,000 
children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  and  who  are  not  at  school. 
Some  there  are  who  deny  the  alleged  extent  of  the  evil.  Let 
us  take  the  number  even  at  750,000. 

Here  then  is  a  question  of  educating  these  750,000  children, 
or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  them,  at  school  board  schools, 
in  which  no  religious  instruction  can  be  given,  even  out  of  the 
ordinary  school  hours  ;  and  these  children  are  the  offspring  of 
the  poorest  and  most  careless  parents,  who,  we  may  infer,  as  a 
rule,  set  no  value  upon,  and  are  altogether  reckless  about,  the 
religious  or  secular  instruction  of  their  children. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  secularism  ; — '  We  do 

*  <  Report  for  1871,'  p.  11.  ^  See  p.  403. 
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not  ignore  the  teaching  of  religion.  We  would  only  restrict  ii 
to  its  proper  time  and  place.  Teach  the  children  whatever 
religion  you  please,  in  their  own  homes,  in  the  chiu-ch,  and  the 
Sunday  school ;  but  let  us  have  no  religious  instruction  in  our 
ordinary  day  schools.  There,  we  would  shut  the  door  against 
all  religious  controversy,  we  would  eschew  the  odium  theologi^ 
cum,  we  would  have  all  children  brought  up  together  in  har- 
mony, and  so  have  them  become  good,  peaceable,  law-abiding 
citizens,  which  they  cannot  be  except  we  "  exclude  from  the 
curriculiun  of  our  primary  schools  all  those  religious  subjects 
about  which  there  are  diflferences  of  opinion."  '  ^ 

To  this,  the  answer  is  plain  : — '  Why  not  carry  out  yoxir  rule 
a  little  farther  ?  Why  not  apply  it  to  religion  itself  ?  Why 
not  have  all  men  worship  together  aroimd  one  common  altar, 
or  in  one  vast  temple  or  tabernacle,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  have  them  all  "  good,  peaceable, 
law-abiding  citizens  "  ?  No  ;  such  a  system  would  lead  directly 
to  indifferentism,  and  eventually  to  unbelief.  To  be  religious, 
men  must  have  their  sincere  conscientious  convictions,  and 
follow  those  eon\aetions.  Then,  as  to  these  poor  neglected 
children  being  taught  religion  in  their  own  homes,  the  idea  is 
simply  absurd.  Even,  if  the  parents  were  all  well-conducted 
and  exemplary  persons — -which,  in  many  instances,  is  far  frona 
being  the  case — if  they  bad  the  inclination  to  teach  religion  to 
their  children,  they  would  not,  as  a  rule,  have  either  the  time  or 
the  capacity  to  do  so — poor,  toil-worn,  and  ignorant  as  they  are 
themselves.  Nay,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulty  which  we  are 
now  dealing  with  is  that  they  do  not  teach  them,  or  get  them 
taught.  Then,  how  are  the  children  of  your  "  unsectarian  "  day 
schools  to  be  induced  to  attend  Church,  or  the  Sunday  schools  ? 
Surely  there  is  nothing  to  induce  them  to  do  so  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  your  schools,  from  which  religion  is  altogether 
excluded. 

'  Again,  in  the  church,  you  cannot  reach  children  indivi-» 
*  Seep.  413. 
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dually,  as  in  a  school ;  you  cannot  question  each,  and  thus  fix 
his  or  her  attention  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  only  children 
can  be  taught.  Finally,  as  religion  is  admittedly  the  basis  of 
law,  order,  and  morality,  we  hold,  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms,  that  the  only  effectual 
manner  of  training  the  rising  youth,  and  making  them  good 
citizens,  dwelling  together  in  harmony  and  obedience  to  the 
law,  is  to  ground  them  thoroughly  in  religion  ;  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  making  instruction  in  religious  subjects  an  element 
of  all  primary  education.' 

The  following  observations  of  an  Anglican  clergyman  well 
qualified,  by  his  official  experience,  to  speak  with  authority  on 
this  subject,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

I  will  only  ask  permission  to  say  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  positive 
cruelty  to  deprive  the  children  of  our  poorer  fellow-countrymen  of  that 
religious  teaching  and  training  which  they  cannot  get  save  at  day 
school.  The  Sunday  school  organization  is  so  incomplete  that  the 
teaching  there  is  only  supplementary  to  that  which  is  given  during  the 
week.  And  then  as  to  the  teaching  at  home  !  Who  undervalues 
the  power  of  home  influences  ?  Who  denies  that  it  is  the  primary 
duty  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  religiously  and  morally? 
But  think  of  some  homes,  and  reflect  upon  what  sort  of  children  those 
who  live  in  them  would  be,  if  the  evil  influence  of  the  same  were  not 
counteracted  by  the  conscientious  endeavours  of  a  good  teacher  to  train 
them  early  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  godliness  !  And  think  of  the 
majority  of  their  homes  where  there  is  nothing  but  toil  and  labour  to 
get  them  properly  fed  and  clothed,  where  the  parents  rise  early  to  work, 
and  are  on  their  return  fit  only  for  sleep  to  refresh  them  for  the  next 
day's  avocations  !  How  can  these  teach  their  cliildren  ?  Many  of  these 
people  have  told  me  that  they  do  not  know  how  their  children  will  get 
any  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  Christianity  if  they  are  not  taught 
them  at  school !  These  facts,  for  facts  they  are,  make  me  eager  for 
religious  teaching  and  training  in  our  primary  schools.  I  have  as 
strong  faith  as  most  men  in  the  good  that  is  to  Ibllow  upon  the  spread 
of  education  ;  but  this  good  cannot  surely  be  expected  to  follow  unless 
we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  training  the  highest  obligations  that  attach 
to  every  human  being.  Or,  in  other  words,  religion  must  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  system  of  education  must  be  built.  There 
aro  not  wanting  those  who  would  prefer  the  old-fashioned  ignorance 
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as  to  book  learning,  if  only  it  were  supplemented  and  counteracted  by 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  word  and  will  of  God  by  the  ministers  of  the 
same.  And  though  I  cannot  wholly  agree  with  them,  yet  I  should 
tremble  for  the  weal  of  our  country,  the  most  (professedly)  Christian 
in  the  world,  should  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  the  teachers  in  our 
primary  schools  were  expected  to  teach  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
care  and  superintendence  those  matters  only  which  appertain  to  their 
bodily  well-being,  with  no  regard  whatsoever  to  those  higher  and 
holier  concerns  which  belong  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  condition.' 

Against  this,  we  have  the  theory  of  an  influential  party  in  the 
country,  who  would  altogether  divorce  religious  from  secular 
teaching.  The  members  of  the  Education  League,  a  minority 
it  is  true,  but  a  most  energetic  minority,  now  finding  that 
religion  can  be  taught  and  is  taught  under  the  new  Act,  are 
loudly  calling  for  fresh  legislation.  Their  objection,  they  teU. 
us,  is  not  to  religious  instruction  in  itself,  but  to  religious 
instruction  being  in  any  way  whatever  connected  with  public 
elementary  education.  At  first,  they  fondly  hoped  that  their 
schools  would  gradually  absorb  all  the  denominational  schools, 
but  they  now  find  that  these  latter  are  well  holding  their  ground, 
and  consequently  they  demand  their  total  abolition.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  five  points  of  their  new  progi'amme  : — 

1.  The  compulsory  election  of  school  boards  in  all  districts. 

2.  No  schools  to  be  recognized  as  elementary  schools  but  those  under 
the  control  of  elected  school  boards. 

3.  Existing  school  buildings  to  be  placed  by  consent  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  boards,  for  use  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  to 
be  given  under  the  direction  of  school  boards,  the  buildings  to  be 
retained  for  all  other  purposes  by  the  denominations  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

4.  Any  school  in  respect  of  which  such  control  is  declined,  to  be 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  annual  Government  grant. 

5.  In  all  schools    provided  by   school    boards,   out  of  local  rates, 


^  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71.  General 
Report,  for  the  year  1870,  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  the  Rev.  George 
French,  M.A,,  of  Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  on  the  Church  of  England 
Schools  inspected  by  him  in  part  of  Yorkshire,'  p.  76. 
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periods  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  time  allotted  to  ordinary 
school  teaching  may  be  set  apart  for  instruction  in  religion  on  week 
days.  Such  religious  instruction  to  be  given  by  religious  denomina- 
tions at  their  own  cost,  and  by  their  own  teachers  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  but  no  privilege  to  be  given  to  one  denomination  over  another. 
In  cases  of  dispute  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  Education  Department.^ 

It  is  obvious  that,  practically,  this  programme,  if  carried  out, 
would  lead  directly  to  the  total  extinction  of  religion  as  an  ele- 
ment of  popular  education.  If  all  the  schools  of  the  country 
were  thus  handed  over  to  the  secularists,  if  the  pupil  teachers 
were  all  to  he  appointed  by  the  school  boards,  if  all  pupil 
teachers  were  strictly  prohibited  to  impart  religious  instruction 
at  any  time,  we  well  may  anticipate  what  would  be  the  result ! 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  every  day's  experience 
tends  to  the  re-assuring  conviction,  that  the  ideas  broached  in 
this  programme  can  never  be  realized  in  these  countries. 

In  France,  unfortunately,  and  in  other  Continental  states, 
such  doctrines  have  borne  bitter  fruit.  There,  the  deeds  of  the 
Commune  and  the  International  have  painfully  illustrated  that 
spirit  of  '  enlightened  liberalism,'  which  would  altogether  ignore 
the  teaching  of  religion  in  elementary  schools.  Such,  happily, 
let  us  ))ope,  will  never  be  the  case  in  England — a  country  tho- 
l-oughly  religious  at  heart.  Against  this  syste»j  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age  have  emphatically  protested.  Are 
their  warnings  to  fall  unheeded  on  our  ears  ? 

At  this  moment  while  I  am  addressing  you  (says  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup),  a  few  writers  for  the  Press  tell  us  that  religion  must  be 
driven  out  of  the  school,  and  other  things  of  the  same  Jjind.  And,  at 
the  same  instant,  what  are  10,000,000  of  human  beings  doing  iji 
Europe.  They  are  labouring ;  and  after  their  work  they  are  going 
back  to  their  poor  cabins  or  miserable  rooms  to  begin  again  the  same 
wretched  round  to-morrow  ;  apd  i.n  this  monotonous  life,  with  minds 
so  little  cultivated,  what  are  the  few  rays  of  comfort  that  fall  upon 
th&m  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ?     In  childhood,  they  would  fain 


*  '  Circular  of  the  National  Education  League,'  under  date  Birmingham, 
January  22,  1872, 
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spend  their  time  at  play :  whose  voice  was  it  that  repeated  to  their 
ears,  *  No,  my  child ;  you  must  work  '  ?  In  youth,  they  would  fain 
amuse  themselves,  and  waste  what  is  most  precious  in  the  youthful 
soul,  its  love.  Whose  y/as  the  voice  that  said,  '  No,  my  child ;  be 
pure '  ?  At  forty,  they  thought  of  riches,  of  revolutions,  of  sensual 
indulgence.  What  voice  then  said,  '  Be  just,  be  calm,  be  temperate  '  ? 
At  sixty,  they  were  becoming  the  victims  of  despair,  of  rancour,  and 
of  every  brutalizing  passion.  Who  said  to  them  in  that  hour  of  trial, 
*  Have  hope  '  ?  Gentlemen,  here  below,  there  is  only  one  voice  which 
can  say  all  this— and  with  power — to  the  labouring  and  suffering 
millions  :  it  is  the  voice  of  Religion.  Her's  is  the  only  voice  which 
reminds  all  who  are  poor,  or  who  suffer,  of  God,  of  duty,  of  eternity,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  laboured  and  suffered  as  they  do,  and  of  the  crucifix 
which  will  be  their  comfort  and  hope  at  the  last  hour.' 

Here  we  have  opened  up  a  pleasing  vista  in  the  dark  lot  of 
the  toiling  millions — a  beacon  of  hope  displayed  to  encourage 
and  sustain  them,  in  their  unceasing  struggle  with  privation 
and  suffering ;  and  thus  it  is,  that,  steadily  regarding  the 
bright  and  happy  future  that  Religion  alone  can  teach  him  to 
look  forward  to,  the  poor  man,  no  matter  how  lowly  his  con- 
dition, no  matter  how  hard  and  thorny  the  path  of  his  every 
day  life,  is  trained  to  be  a  peaceable  law-abiding  citizen,  a 
respecter  of  the  rights  of  property,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father,  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  Many  of  my  readers  have, 
no  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  humanizing  effects  of  religion  on  the  poor.  Not  long  since, 
I  chanced  upon  the  following  interesting  scene — to  me  quite 
novel.  Making  ^  tour  of  Ireland,  I  slept  one  night  in  the  small 
county  town  of  Cavan.  Eising  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to 
catch  the  first  train,  as  I  looked  out  of  my  bed-room  window 
on  the  long  main  street,  just  as  the  clock  struck  six,  I  saw 
walking  by,  in  complete  silence  and  solitude,  a  labouring  man, 
bare-headed — his  lips  moving  all  the  while.  Shortly  after, 
another  followed,  similarly  engaged.  Just  as  he  passed  the 
hotel  door,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  put  on  his  hat. 

*  Address  of  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  at  the  CfithoUc 
Congress  at  Mechlin,  in  1864. 
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Here  the  matter  was  fully  explained.  Those  poor  men,  going 
forth  to  their  work  in  tlie  fields,  were  saying  their  morning 
prayers.  This  fact  is  highly  suggestive.  Even,  as  regards  this 
world — not  to  speak  of  the  far  more  important  interests  of  the 
next  life — is  it  not  the  better  for  these  men,  for  their  families, 
and  for  society  at  large,  that,  exposed  to  want  and  temptation 
as  they  are,  they  should  thus,  in  the  early  morning,  offer  up 
their  hearts  and  the  day's  labour  to  God  ;  and,  in  their  doing 
so,  do  we  not  recognize  the  results  of  early  religious  training  ? 
Here  we  have  no  pride  of  intellect,  no  self-sufficiency,  but  that 
humble  simple  piety,  which  must  commend  itself  with  a  pecu- 
liar charm  to  the  reflecting  mind,  and,  doubtless,  is,  above  all 
things,  acceptable  to  the  Most  High. 

Let  us  now  hear  a  distinguished  Protestant  statesman  and  no 
less  distinguished  author  on  the  subject : — 

The  State  and  the  Church,  on  the  question  of  popular  instruction, 
are  the  only  effective  authorities  (says  Monsieur  Guizot).  This  is 
not  a  conjecture  founded  on  general  considerations;  it  is  a  fact  histori- 
cally demonstrated.  The  only  countries  and  times  in  which  public 
education  has  leally  prospered  have  been  those  where  the  Church  or 
State,  or  both  in  conjunction,  have  considered  its  advancement  their 
business  and  duty.  Holland  and  Germany,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  and  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  recited  as 
evidences.  The  accomplishment  of  a  similar  work  requires  the  as- 
cendency of  general  and  permanent  power,  such  as  that  of  the  State  and 
its  enactments ;  or  of  another  moral  authority,  ever  present  and  equally 
enduring, — the  Church  and  its  militia. 

But  while  the  action  of  the  Church  and  the  State  is  indispensable  for 
the  diifusion  and  solid  establishment  of  public  education,  it  becomes 
eqiially  important,  to  render  such  education  really  good  and  socially 
profitable,  that  this  action  should  be  profoundly  religious.  I  do  not 
mean  that  religious  instruction  should  merely  take  its  place  there,  and 
outward  practices  be  observed.  A  nation  is  not  religiously  educated 
on  such  limited  and  mechanical  conditions.  Popular  education  ought 
to  be  given  and  received  in  the  bosom  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  in 
order  that  corresponding  impressions  and  liabits  may  penetrate  from 
every  side.  Ileligion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise  to  which  a  par- 
ticular place  or  hour  can  be  assigned.  It  ia  a  faith,  a  law,  which 
ought  to  make  itself  felt  everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  and  on  no  other 
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conditions  can  it  exercise  the  full  extent  of  its  salutary  influences  on 
the  minds  and  actions  of  men. 

Thus  in  elementary  schools,  the  sentiment  of  religion  ought  to  be 
habitually  present.  If  the  priest  mistrusts  or  separates  from  the  tutor 
or  if  the  tutor  looks  upon  himself  as  the  independent,  not  the  faithful 
auxiliary  of  the  priest,  the  moral  value  of  the  school  is  lost,  and  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  danger.* 

The  more  we  study  this  subject,  whether  in  its  now  redun- 
dant literature,  or  in  the  every  day  working  of  the  school,  the 
more  we  weigh  the  opinions  of  the  various  speakers  and  writers 
on  the  two  conflicting  systems  of  primary  education  that  have 
for  the  last  three  years  been  so  fully  discussed,  the  more  con- 
vinced must  we  be  that  the  best  of  all  systems  is  that  which 
gives  State  aid,  and  extends  the  great  benefits  of  State  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  to  the  schools  of  the  several  religious  deno- 
minations— the  system,  in  fact,  which  so  long  existed,  and  so 
beneficially  operated  in  Great  Britain,  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
new  Act.  That  system,  no  doubt,  would  require  to  be  supple- 
mented by  school  board  schools ;  but  in  these  there  should 
be  ample  provision  for  the  separate  religious  instruction  of 
children  of  different  denominations,  with  a  stringent  conscience 
clause — more  stringent  than  that  contained  in  the  new  Act. 

At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  parents  have  the  power  of  with- 
drawing children  from  any  particular  religious  instruction 
which  may  be  given  in  public  elementary  schools,  in  extra 
hours.  This  is  insufficient.  It  should  moreover  be  strictly 
imperative  on  teachers  to  exclude  from  such  instruction  all 
children  not  belonging  to  the  denomination  in  accordance  with 
the  tenets  of  which  the  instruction  is  given. 

Finally,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that,  wholly  outside 

^  *  Memoirs  to  Illustrate  the  History  of  my  Time,'  by  F.  Guizot,  voL  iii. 
p.  60,  Translated  by  J.  W.  Cole.  London,  Bentley,  1860.  It  may  be  well 
to  remind  my  readers  that  the  passage  above  quoted  occurs  in  that  portion 
of  Monsieur  Guizot's  memoirs,  in  which  he  reviews  his  action,  and  explains 
his  guiding  principles,  when  holding  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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all  specific  religious  instruction,  even  under  a  system  of  purely 
secular  education,  religious  questions  will,  from  time  to  time, 
come  to  the  surface,  especially  in  the  province  of  history. 
When  these  arise,  how  are  they  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Are  they^ 
with  no  small  disedification  of  the  children — to  be  set  aside, 
as  a  forbidden  thing  ?  Or,  again,  are  they  to  be  cautiously 
explained  by  the  teachers,  possibly  with  some  detriment  to  a 
minority  of  the  pupils,  whose  creed  differs  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  their  school-fellows  ?  Doubtless,  teachers  who  are 
indifferent,  who  care  not  for  religion,  will  feel  no  difficulty  in 
summarily  shelving  such  questions.  But  the  great  majority  of 
our  pupil  teachers,  who  are  really  religious  men  and  women, 
will  be  placed  in  a  position  of  no  small  embarrassment.  In 
their  minds,  there  will  be  a  constant  conflict  of  duty — their 
duty  as  Christian  teachers  of  youth,  and  their  duty  of  fair 
dealing  with  the  Education  Department,  from  which  they 
receive  a  portion  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  on  conditions, 
which,  in  common  honesty,  they  cannot  infringe. 

Thus,  at  the  schoolmasters'  conference,  held  at  the  Westmin- 
ster I*alace  Hotel,  on  April  9,  1870,  at  which  were  present  a 
large  number  of  metropolitan  school  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Church,  British,  and  Wesleyan  School  Associations,  besides 
about  a  hundred  gentlemen  connected  either  with  the  schools 
or  the  training  colleges  of  the  metropolis,*  Mr.  Grove,  of  All 
Souls'  National  Schools,  Langham  Place,  said  that  '  he  thought 
the  time-table  Conscience  clause — meaning  thereby  a  certain 
notified  time  for  instruction — was  practicable,  and  had  been 
parried  out  by  him  and  others  for  years  in  large  and  small 
schools  ;  but  it  was  generally'  imderstood  that  this  Conscience 
clause  meant  also  that  the  teacher's  mouth  would  be  shut  upon 
religious  topics  for  the  whole  of  the  school  hours  except  that 

*  Among  those  present  were  the  following  members  of  Parliament : — Tho 
Eight  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper-Temple,  Colonel  Akroyd,  Lord  F.  Caven- 
dish, Messrs.  S.  Morley,  A.  J.  Mundella,  George  Dixon,  J.  Whitwell, 
J.  Dent,  Jacob  Bright,  W.  McArthur,  T,  D.  Acland,  J.  Pease,  and  J.  Ray- 
Sbuttleworth, 
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specified  upon  the  time-table.  This  became  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  was  the  great  objection  to  such  a  time-table  Con- 
science clause.  Suppose  a  class  during  a  reading  or  historical 
lesson  to  ask  questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  involve 
religious  instruction,  was  a  teacher  to  be  obliged  to  say  he 
dared  not  answer  them  ?  Was  he  thus  to  lose  one  of  the  most 
fitting  opportunities  of  influencing  his  pupils  for  good,  and 
teach  them  at  least  by  inference  that  religious  knowledge  was 
unsuited  to  them,  and  that  they  must  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  it  and  ordinary  information,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
former  ?  The  great  object  should  be  to  make  religion  per- 
meate the  whole  life  of  a  child,  and  become  the  mainspring  of 
all  his  actions ;  but  this  object  would  be  unattained  if  the 
master  was  forbidden  to  open  his  mouth  upon  religious  subjects 
duiing  the  greater  part  of  the  day.' ' 

We  may  take  these  words  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  conduct 
the  great  majority  of  the  elementary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales.  No  less  do  they  represent  the  sentiments  of  two  mil- 
lions of  English,  and  of  more  than  four  millions  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics, who  deem  it  essential  to  blend  religious  training  with- 
secular  instruction,  and  who  would  not  only  teach  children 
that  the  top  of  a  map  is  the  North,  and  that  horned  animals 
ruminate,  but  would  also  instruct  them  in  their  catechism,  and 
accustom  them  to  offer  up  their  hearts  and  actions  to  God, 
and  to  recollect  themselves  in  His  presence,  from  time  to  time, 
throughout  the  day. 

Anglicans  and  Catholics,  and,  I  may  add,  many  Noncon- 
formists notoriously  entertaining  the  same  sentiments,  all  will, 
no  doubt,  conscientiously  obey  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as 
long  as  they  remain  in  connexion  with  it.  But  it  is  clear — 
and  they  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
these  realms — that  they  would  much  prefer  the  old  denomi- 
national system,  under  which,  at  any  or  at  all  times,  they 

»  '  National  Education  Upion,  Authorised  Report)'  j).  83. 
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could  impart  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  and  suggest 
pious  thoughts  and  pious  practices,  to  their  pupils.  On  cer- 
tain points  of  doctrine  they  may  widely  dififer ;  but  on  one 
great  essential  they  entirely  agree — namely,  that  religion  is 
an  indispensable  element  of  popular  education ;  and  not  only 
will  they  never  countenance,  but  they  will  most  strenuously 
oppose,  any  system,  such  as  that  lately  put  forward,  which 
would  altogether  banish  religion  from  the  school ; '  for  they 
hold  in  common  the  opinion,  so  admirably  expressed  in  the 
golden  words  of  Monsieur  Guizot,  above  quoted  ; — '  Popular 
education  ought  to  be  given  and  received  in  the  bosom  of  a 
religious  atmosphere,  in  order  that  corresponding  impressions 
and  habits  may  penetrate  from  every  side.  Religion  is  not  a 
study  or  an  exercise  to  which  a  particular  place  or  hour  can  be 
assigned.  It  is  a  faith,  a  law,  which  ought  to  make  itself  felt 
everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  and  on  no  other  conditions  can 
it  exercise  the  full  extent  of  its  salutary  influences  on  the 
minds  and  actions  of  men.'  ^ 

»  See  p.  469. 

'  See  Great  Demonstration  in   favour  of  Religious  Education  in  Saint 
James's  Hall.    Appendix  XXVII. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

CONTENT   ELEMENTARY   AND   TRAINTNa   SCHOOLS   IN   ENGLAND. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  results  of  education  in 
Convent  Elementary  and  Training  Schools  in  the  North-Westem 
division  of  England,  as  certified  by  Her  Majesty's  inspector, 
whose  reports  (for  the  year  1870)  are  the  more  valuable  that 
they  are  the  last  that  will  be  thus  separately  given,  as  all  deno- 
minational inspection  ceased  at  the  close  of  that  year,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  England  and 
Wales,  1870.» 

The  district  in  question  embraces  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shrop- 
shire, and  North  Wales.  Had  the  other  districts  of  England 
been  under  similar  inspection,  doubtless,  the  convent  elemen- 
tary schools  therein  would  have  been  found  to  merit  equally 
high  commendation. 

Speaking,  with  the  experience  of  seventeen  years,  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  schools  in  his  district,  the  Inspector*  says: — 

Numerically  the  progress  in  schools  Las  been  great ;  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  results  of  instruction  the  progress  has  been  greater  stUl. 
In  1853  only  28  schools  were  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council ;  26  of  them  employed  pupil-teachers,  and  but  15 
had  certificated  teachers.  In  1870  more  than  140  schools  were  imder 
inspection  for  annual  grants,  all  conducted  by  certificated  teachers,  and 
most  of  them  also  employing  apprenticed  pupil-teachers.  In  1853  no 
facilities  existed  for  training  teachers;  in  1870  there  has  been  flourishing 
for  several  years  in  Liverpool  a  training  college  for  schoolmistresses, 
which  more  than  anything  else  has  promoted  the  growth  of  elementary 


1  33  &  34  Victoria,  chap.  75. 

'  Scott  Nasmyth   Stokes,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's   Inspector    of   Komaa 
Catholic  Schools  in  the  Xorth-WestCHi  Division  of  England. 
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education  among  the  Rotoa?i  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  In  Lancashire 
lay  most  abundantly  the  materials  of  increase,  and  in  Lancashire  the 
largest  increase  is  found.  No  part  perhaps  of  that  county  exhibits 
more  gi-atifying  progress  than  Manchester  and  Salford,  which  in  1853— 
and  I  might  fix  a  later  date  than  1853 — scarcely  showed  any  satisfactory 
results  of  education,  but  now  enjoy  the  advantage  of  many  excellent 
schools,  which,  considering  the  class  of  children  to  be  dealt  with,  cannot 
anywhere  be  surpassed  for  efficiency.  In  Liverpool  and  Preston  less 
progress  has  been  made  since  1853,  because  there  was  then  less  room 
for  progress.  On  the  whole  the  number  of  aided  schools  was  multiplied 
fivefold  in  17  years,  and  the  increase  never  stopped.* 

The  training  college  for  schoolipaistresses  here  alluded  to  is 
that  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  which  hereafter, 
we  shall  see,  is  more  fully  described  in  well  merited  terms  of 
unqualified  praise. 

Of  the  girls'  schools  recently  visited  by  him,  Mr.  Stokes 
singles  out,  as  '  having  reached  so  higli  a  standard  of  excellence 
as  that  their  names  deserve  to  be  recorded,'  the  following  four, 
which  are  all  conducted  by  nuns  : — The  Talbot  at  Preston,  and 
Saint  Ignatius's  at  Preston,  both  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus  ;  Saint  Wilfrid's  Manchester,  by  the  Loretto  nuns ; 
and  Saint  John's  Salford,  by  the  Faithful  Companions  of 
Jesus.** 

He  then  assigns  '  the  first  rank '  among  infants'  schools, 
'  under  very  successful  mistresses,'  to  the  following  : — 

The  Talbot,  Preston ;  Slaters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Saint  Ignatius's,  Preston;  Ditto. 

Saint  Wilfrid's,  Manchester ;  the  Loretto  Nuns. 

Saint  Patrick's,  Manchester  ;  the  Presentation  Nuns. 

Saint  William's,  Manchester ;   Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Saint  John's,  Salford  ;  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. 

Eccles  ;  Teachers  not  specified.' 

*  I  do  not  think  it  possible,'  he  continues,  '  that  public  ele- 
mentary education  should  accomplish  more  than  is  effected  in 

»  'Eeport  of  the  Committoo  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  284, 
»  Ibid.,  p.  285,  3  Ibid. 
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these  schools  and  in  others  like  them.  Any  one  acquainted 
even  superficially  with  the  daily  life  of  the  children  frequenting 
them,  and  with  the  influences  habitually  offered  by  home  ex- 
ample and  street  companionship,  will  be  filled  with  admiration 
of  the  teachers  whose  labour  has  achieved  so  much.'  ^  He 
further  tells  us  that  among  the  many  schools  which  he  has 
not  as  yet  personally  examined,  there  are,  he  doubts  not,  some 
of  merit  equally  high,  which  he  would  have  had  equal  grati- 
fication in  naming  if  he  had  recently  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
testing  them.'* 

In  the  month  of  September  1870,  Mr.  Stokes,  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  Grovemment,  inspected  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Ti-aining  Schools  for  England — Saint  Mary's  Training  College 
at  Hammersmith  for  masters,  and  the  Training  College  for  mis- 
tresses, Liverpool,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  already 
alluded  to. 

These  two  training  colleges  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Catholic  Poor-School  Committee,  a  body  composed  of  clergymen 
and  laymen  chosen  from  all  parts  of  Grreat  Britain. 

Happily  the  Catholic  community  in  England  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  having  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  ; 
and,  considering  their  means  and  opportunities,  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  highly  creditable.  We  shall  presently 
see  how  much  the  success  of  those  efforts  is  due  to  religious 
communities  of  women. 

The  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  has  been  followed  by 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inspected  schools.  Without  discussing 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  or  the  views  of  Eoman  Catholics  respecting 
them,  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  generally  entertained  a  sentiment 
of  acquiescence,  and  even  of  pleasure,  that  the  Legislature  has  provided 
that  no  obstacle,  whether  of  apathy  or  destitution,  shall  longer  interpose 
between  neglected  children  and  that  education  which  is  calculated  to 
improve  their  prospects  in  this  world  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  the  next 


^  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  285, 
^  Ibid, 
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also.  There  is  further  entertained  a  general  desire  to  raise  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  everywhere  to  such  a  state  of  efficiency  that  parents 
who  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  them,  maybe  able  to  do  so  without 
sacrifice  of  temporal  advantage.  Hence  has  sprung  up  a  sudden 
demand  for  increased  supplies  of  trained  teachers.* 

Mr.  Stokes  adopts  the  estimate  that  the  Eoman  Catholics 
resident  in  Great  Britain  are  about  1,800,000,  of  whom  some 
300,000  should  be  found  in  primary  schools.  At  the  rate  of 
one  trained  teacher  to  100  scholars,  300,000  school  children 
will  require  3,000  teachers. 

As  the  teachers  of  infants'  schools  are  all  but  universally  females, 
and  as  the  larger  number  of  mixed  schools  of  boys  and  girls  are 
likewise  taught  by  schoolmistresses,  the  number  of  trained  mistresses 
required  will  stand  to  the  number  of  masters  in  about  the  rate  of  two 
to  one,  in  other  words  of  3,000  teachers,  2,000  will  be  women,  and  1,000 
men.  To  maintain  a  teaching  staff  of  this  size  there  will  be  needed, 
even  if  we  assume  the  average  teacher  to  serve  for  the  very  long  period 
of  20  years,  an  annual  accession  of  100  mistresses  and  50  masters. ^ 

Towards  this  annual  demand  for  50  masters  and  100  mis- 
tresses, we  are  told  that  the  training  schools  at  Hammersmith 
and  Liverpool,  when  (as  is  now  the  case)  quite  full,  may  supply 

35  masters  and  36  mistresses.' 

The  inspector  is  of  opinion  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  an 
annual  accession  of  35  trained  masters  will  meet  the  effective 
demand ;  and  states  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  find  schools  for  more  than  one-half  that 
number.* 

Not  so  with  trained  schoolmistresses.     The  annual  supply  of 

36  is  'totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose.'  This  necessitates 
either  the  extension  of  the  present  training  school,  under  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Liverpool,  or  the  establishment  of 

*  *  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  400. 

"^  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  400.  For  Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
Catholic  Training  Schools  of  England  and  Wales  for  1871,  see  Ap- 
pendix XXVIII. 

*■  Ibid.,  p.  401. 
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another  such  school.     Mr.  Stokes's  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
deserving  of  special  attention. 

In  settling  the  scheme  for  a  second  training  school  two  considerations 
seem  entitled  to  weight.  (1.)  The  site  should  combine  the  advantages 
of  salubrious  position,  materials  for  a  practising  school,  vicinity  to  large 
ordinary  schools,  and  accessibility  from  all  quarters.  (2.)  The  scheme 
for  a  second  training  school  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  influence  new 
groups  of  schools  and  to  leave  the  work  of  the  existing  training  school 
to  proceed  imchecked.  A  few  remarks  upon  the  second  point  may  not 
be  out  of  place  ;  assuming  that  a  teaching  community  will  conduct  the 
second  training  school,  the  persons  with  whom  the  new  institution 
originates  would  have  to  determine  whether  the  same  community  which 
has  managed  the  Liverpool  training  school  *  should  be  invito  to  manage 
the  new  training  school  also,  or  another  teaching  community  should  be 
asked  for  their  services.  The  experience  gained  by  the  Liverpool  com- 
munity and  their  success  in  training  both  pupil  teachers  and  Queen's 
scholars  entitle  them  to  the  preference,  and,  if  they  could  vmdertake  the 
conduct  of  the  second  training  school  without  dividing  the  Liverpool 
staff,  and  diverting  from  the  Liverpool  training  school  many  of  the 
students  who  would  otherwise  be  attracted  to  it,  I  think  no  better  plan 
could  be  devised  than  to  reproduce  the  Liverpool  training  school  in  a 
new  institution  to  be  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  But 
the  danger  of  injuring  the  first  training  school  in  opening  the  second 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  That  consideration  should,  I  think, 
be  paramount,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  safer  to  call  in  another 
community  than  to  risk  the  prosperity  of  Liverpool. 

No  community  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  conducting 
a  training  school  which  is  not  (1)  devoted  to  education  exclusively; 
(2)  powerful  in  numbers,  resources,  and  educational  reputation;  (3) 
experienced  in  teaching  aided  schools  and  in  training  pupil  teachers ; 
(4)  sustained  by  many  friends  and  the  general  good  will  of  the  public. 
Those  with  whom  the  selection  rests  will  be  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation from  many  quarters,  but  for  my  own  part  I  know  no  community 
in  which  the  necessary  qualifications  are  combined  so  completely  as  in 
the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus.' 

Since  this  was  written,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Com-. 

*  The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

*  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71/  p.  402, 
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mittee,   have    generously   consented   to    undertake    a   second 
training  school.' 

The  following  gratifying  report  of  the  Liverpool  training 
school  of  this  congregation  requires  no  comment : — 

Liverpool  Training  School. 

The  Liverpool  training  school  for  Roman  Catholic  schoolmistresses 
is  conducted  by  the  same  efficient  staff  and  in  the  same  successful 
manner  as  in  former  years.  Any  measure  calculated  to  weaken  or 
divide  the  teaching  force  here  would  inflict  a  serious  blow  upon  the 
institution. 

During  the  first  half  of  1870  the  Liverpool  training  school  was  com- 
pletely filled  by  students.  It  cannot  properly  accommodate  a  single 
student  in  excess  of  the  number  (73)  then  in  residence.  But  one 
student  failed  to  return  after  the  summer  vacation,  reducing  the 
number  for  examination  to  72.  Of  this  number  34  were  in  their 
second  year,  and  38  in  the  first ;  and  65  of  them  had  previously  com- 
pleted their  coiurse  as  pupil-teachers,  while  seven  had  either  not  begun 
or  not  finished  an  apprenticeship. ^ 

The  exercises  in  reading  and  recitation  and  the  model  lessons  were 
generally  satisfactory,  and  attained  a  high  average  of  merit.  As  usual, 
the  repetition,  carefully  studied  under  accompHshed  governesses,  was 
superior  to  the  reading,  which  cannot  be  prepared  beforehand  with 
equally  minute  care.  Several  lessons  were  given  by  each  of  the 
second-year  students,  ranging  from  infants  on  a  gallery  to  the  highest 
standard  and  the  extra  subjects  of  the  Code.  The  experience  and 
practice  acquired  in  several  of  the  large  Liverpool  schools  are  here  of 
the  utmost  value.  The  model  lessons  showed,  as  far  as  is  possible  for 
a  test  necessarily  artificial  to  show  it,  that  the  students  had  been 
thoroughly  well  prepared  to  become  teachers  of  elementfvry  schools. 
At  the  close  of  the  official  inspection,  some  of  the  students  entertained 
us  with  music  and  recitations.  When  I  say  the  'Holy  Grail*  was 
represented  with  intelligence  and  grace,  T  believe  I  shall  have  shown 
that  the  instruction  here  is  not  limited  to  any  diy  and  narrow 
syllabus.' 

The  members  of  the  managing  committee  present  on  this 

'  '  Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  for  1871,'  p.  18. 
^  As  we  shall  see  further  on,  it  has  since  been  enlarged,  to  contain  88 
students  in  residence. 
»  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  399. 
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occasion  were  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  chairman,  Mr.  Weld 
Blundell,  Reverend  Mr.  Cookson,  Reverend  ^Ir.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Sharpies,  auditor,  and  Mr.  Allies,  secretary.^ 

In  the  drawing  examination  of  November  1870,  three  of  the 
students  obtained  the  drawing  certificate  (D),  five  received  prizes, 
and  nineteen  passed  in  one  or  more  of  the  branches. 

In  the  physical  geography  class,  at  the  examination  held 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in  May  1870,  one  of 
the  students  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  in  the  advanced 
stage,  and  eight  obtained  second-class  certificates ;  while  in  the 
elementary  stage  four  passed  in  the  first  class,  and  twenty  in 
the  second  class. 

Tlie  Liverpool  students  examined  on  the  second  year's  coiu"se 
in  December  1870,  received  very  good  marks  for  their  arith- 
metic, composition,  geography,  reading,  domestic  economy, 
teaching,  and  needle-work,  good  marks  for  their  history,  school 
management,  and  penmanship,  fair  marks  for  mental  arith- 
metic and  spelling ;  and  they  were  found  imjperfect  in  the  theory 
of  music.  The  students  examined  on  the  first  year's  course 
got  very  good  marks  for  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition, 
school  management,  reading,  spelling,  domestic  economy,  and 
needlework,  good  marks  for  geography  and  penmanship  ;  fair 
marks  for  history ;  moderate  marks  for  mental  arithmetic ; 
and  like  those  of  the  year  above  them,  they  were  judged 
imperfect  in  the  theory  of  music' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
these  extracts  from  the  Inspector's  report.  They  are  the  calm 
and  carefully  considered  evidence  of  an  able,  experienced,  and 
disinterested  official,  who  made  it  his  business,  as  it  was  his 
duty,  minutely  and  thoroughly  to  examine  into  the  manage- 
ment, state,  and  progress  of  the  several  schools  receiving 
Grovemment  aid,  under  his  inspection. 

In  his  smnmary  of  general  results,  embracing  an  experience 

*  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  p.  399. 
«  Ibid. 
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of  seventeen  years,  we  shall  now  see,  that  nuns  are  the  great 
majority  of  those  of  whom  honourable  mention  is  made,  both 
as  teachers  of  children  and  trainers  of  schoolmistresses. 

As  a  general  result,  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  reared  58  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  female  pupil  teachers,  who  since  1862  have  passed 
into  the  only  training  school  for  Roman  Catholic  schoolmistresses,  and 
72  per  cent,  of  those  who  gained  the  distinction  of  first  class  in  the 
admission  examination.  In  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  by 
schools  in  producing  successful  pupil-teachers,  and  to  stimulate  the 
efforts  of  certain  institutions  which  appear  backward  in  this  respect,  it 
may  be  useful  to  distribute  the  credit  among  those  who  have  earned 
it.  In  order  to  do  this  with  an  approach  to  fairness,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  with  the  names  of  the  schools,  not  only  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  sent  by  each  into  the  training  school,  but  also  the  attendance 
of  children  and  the  amount  of  grant  awarded;  because  the  largely 
attended  and  liberally  aided  schools  ought  to  employ  the  greatest 
number  of  pupil-teachers,  and  from  amongst  them  to  rear  students  for 
training  in  proportion  to  size  and  resources.  In  compiling  the  follow- 
ing table,  in  which  this  is  attempted,  I  have  used  the  figures  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  1869-70,  and  wherever  the  school  comprises  a  boys'  department 
under  a  master,  as  well  as  departments  for  girls  and  infants,  I  have 
reduced  the  attendance  of  children  and  the  amount  of  grant  by  one- 
third,  on  the  assumption  that  the  boys'  room,  where  female  pupil- 
teachers  are  not  employed,  has  been  attended  by  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  children,  and  earned  one-third  of  the  grant.  In  the 
last  column  I  show  the  character  of  teachers  employed  in  each  school, 
that  the  services  of  the  most  successful  may  be  recognized. 
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Return  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools  which  have  successfully  prepared 
Female  Pupil- Teachers  for  the  Training  College,  l^^Z-ld  inclusive: — 

I. — Lancashire.     Town  Schools. 


Kame  of  School 


and 


Liverpool — 

St.  Mary     . 

St.  Peter  . 
St.  Anthony 
St.  Nicholas 
St.  Helen  . 
St.  Thomas 

St.  wm. 

St.  Thomas . 
Practising  School 

St.  Anne 
Holy  Cross  . 
St.  Oswald  . 
St.FTanci3  Xavier 


Manchester — 

St.  Chad      . 

St.  Patrick . 
St.  Wilfrid  . 
St.  Alphonsas 
St.  Alban    . 
St.  Mary     . 


Preston — 

St.  Anstin  . 

St.  Ignatins 

The  Talbot . 
St.  Wilfrid  . 
St.  Joseph  . 


Salford— 

St.  John      . 

St.  Peter      . 
St.  Helen's — 

Lowe  House 

Greenbank 

St.  Joseph 
Wigan — 

St.  John 

St.  Patrick 
Blackburn — 

St.  Anoe 

St.  Alban 
Bolton— 

St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul 
Chorley 

Oldham        .        .        \ 
Aajrington  . 
Warrington 


Locality 


Bay  Street     . 

Seel  Street     . 
Newsham  Street 
Hawke  Street 
Eldon  Street  . 
Edgar  Street  . 

Elm  Street     . 
Motmt  Pleasant 

Gonlden  Street 
Fontenoy  Street 
Old  Swan 
Haigh  Street . 


Stork  Street  . 

Livesey  Street 
Bedford  Street 
Clarendon  Street 
John  Street    . 
Tonman  Street 


LarkHin 

Ignatius  Square 

MaudUnds  . 
Fox  Street  . 
Ribbleton  Lane 


Cleminson  Street  . 

G-reengate 

Cowley  Hill   . 

Liverpool  Road     . 
Parr 

Dickinson  Street  . 
Scholes  . 

Paradise  Street     . 
Penny  Street . 

Pilkington  Strert  . 

St.  Mary 
Cardinal  Street 
St.  Oswald     . 
King  Street    . 


Chfl- 
dren 


Grant 


(Estimated) 


325 
497 
254 
393 
419 

224 
142 

299 
334 
188 
556 


475 
405 
204 
143 
135 


263 

415 

503 
281 
184 


312 
220 
238 
146 


291 
412 


194 


344 
173 
200 


£  «.  d. 

189  0  0 

172  0  0 

155  0  0 

138  0  0 

169  0  0 

176  0  » 

124  0  0 

88  0  0 

158  0  0 

146  0  0 

86  0  0 

304  0  0 


243  0  0 


233  0 

231  0 

109  0 

54  0 

65  0 


67  0 
113  0 


107  0  0 

203  0  0 

271  0  0 

147  0  0 

63  0  0 


164  0  0 
110  0  0 
119  0  0 


140  0  0 

106  0  0 

156  0  0 

205  0  0 

94  0  0 

130  0  0 

138  0  0 

88  0  0 

93  0  0 


•S*^  ^ 


Character 

of 
Teachers 


Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame. 


Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Sist^  of  Mercy. 


Sisters    of     Notre 

Dame. 
Presentation  Nnns< 
Loretto  Nims. 

Secular. 


Faithful  Compan* 
ions  of  Jesos. 

Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Child. 


Faithful   ConqMn. 
ions. 


Sisters    of     Notre 
Dame. 


Sisters  of  the  Holy 

Family. 
Secular. 

Sisters  ol  Mercy. 
Secular. 
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Eeturn  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools — continued. 
II. — Lancashire.    Eural  Schools. 


Name  of  School 

Locality 

Chil- 
dren 

Grant 

S  P.08 

Character 

of 
Teachers 

(Estimated) 

Ashton-le-Willows      . 
Hurst  Green 
Hlndley 

Free     Blundell      (en- 
dowed) 
Towneley     . 
Sutton,  St.  Anne 
Prescot 
Lea       .... 

•       •       • 

146 
113 
275 

82 

151 

121 

122 

34 

£  s.  a. 

78    0    0 

51    0    0 

126    0    0 

10    0 

83    0    0 
68    0    0 
45    0    0 
18    0    0 

4 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Secular. 
» 

Sisters  of  St  Paul. 
Secular. 

III. — Cheshire  and  North  Wales. 


Birkenhead,  St.  Wed- 
burgh  and  St.Patrick 
Macclesfield 
Edgeley,  Stockport 
Hyde    .... 
Holywell      .        . 


206 

124    0    0 

10 

118 
146 
137 
101 

59    0    0 
76    0    0 
66    0    0 
45    0    0 

2 
1 
1 
1 

Faithful    Compan- 
ions and  Secular. 
Secular. 


Sisters  of  St.  Paul. 


In  considering  the  details  of  the  above  table,  two  facts  force  them- 
selves upon  attention.  First,  it  will  be  observed  that  schools  in 
Liverpool  have  supplied  nearly  one-half  of  the  female  pupil-teachers 
qualified  for  admission  to  training,  which  serves  to  measure  the  in- 
lluence  of  the  Liverpool  Training  College  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  the  town.  When  the  time  comes  for  founding  a  second 
female  training  college,  I  hope  its  promoters  will  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  selecting  for  it  a  site  resembling  Liverpool  in  extent  of 
population  and  number  of  primary  schools.  Another  remark  is  this, 
that  of  the  successful  puj^il-teachers  six  times  as  many  have  been 
reared  by  nuns  as  have  been  brought  up  by  secular  schoolmistresses. 
Indeed  this  up-bringing  of  well-handled  pupil-teachers  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful  of  the  school  duties  undertaken  by  nuns,  and  the  one  in 
which  the  superiority  of  the  results  effected  by  their  labours  is  the 
most  conspicuous.^ 

During  the  past  year,  the  requirements  of  the  new  Education 
Act  have  imposed  on  the  Sisters  who  conduct  the  Liverpool 

'  '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1870-71,'  pp.  287, 
288. 
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Training  College  trials  which  we  are  told  they  have  sur- 
mounted by  unwearied  exertions  and  exemplary  disregard  of 
personal  feeling.  These  trials  have  been  twofold.  First,  '  the 
condition  on  which  inspection  of  the  College  was  accepted,  and 
in  accordance  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  from  its  insti- 
tution until  this  year,  was  that  it  should  be  visited  and  examined 
orally  by  Catholic  inspectors  only,  who  were  appointed  in  con- 
currence with  the  Poor  School  Committee.'  Under  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  this  arrangement  necessarily  ceased,  and  the  College 
was  this  year  for  the  first  time  visited  by  the  general  inspector 
of  female  training  schools.  Secondly,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  and  sudden  demand  for  certificated  teachers,  the  College 
has,  at  inconvenience,  increased  its  numbers  of  students  by 
eighteen — the  niunbers  in  residence  now  being  88,  viz.,  33  of 
second  year,  and  55  of  first  year.^ 

Such  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Religious  are  amply  repaid  by 
the  great  advantages,  accruing  from  Government  aid  and  in- 
spection, in  which  Catholic  schools  are  thus  enabled  to  partici- 
pate, along  with  the  other  public  elementary  and  training  schools 
of  the  country. 

1  '  Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  for  1871,'  p.  22, 
London,  1872. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

IRISH    PRIMARY   EDUCATION    OF    THE    PAST. 

Through  a  mistaken  policy,  strongly  condemned  by  all  classes 
and  creeds  at  the  present  day,  apostacy  was  the  price  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  concerned. 

In  an  early  chapter  we  have  seen  what  were  the  pains  and 
penalties  formerly  enacted  against  all  Catholic  education.^  The 
avowed  object  was  to  convert  the  'ignorant  Irish  papists'  to 
Protestantism.  Considerable  private  endowments,  royal  grants 
of  estates,  large  sums  of  public  money  annually  voted  by  Par- 
liament, for  a  long  series  of  years,  great  zeal  and  untiring- 
exertions,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  an  appalling  amount  of  legalized  oppression  and 
injustice,  were  all  combined  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object. 
History  tells,  with  what  results. 

In  the  year  1537,  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  a  Parish 
Schools  Act,'*  similar  to  that  of  England.  By  this  Act,  it  was 
provided  that  every  one  taking  orders  should  have  an  oath 
administered  to  him  (by  the  archbishop,  or  bishop,  or  other 
authority  conferring  the  order  of  priesthood,  deacon,  or  sub- 
deacon)  that  he  would  endeavour  to  learn  the  English  language, 
and  'move,  endoctrine  and  teach  all  other  being  under  his 
order  rule  and  governance  to  accomplish  and  performe  the 
same,'  and  '  bid  the  beades  in  the  English  tongue,  and  preach 
the  word  of  Grod  in  English,  if  he  can  preach,'  and  also  would 
keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  within  his  parish,  '  a  schole  for  to 

'  See  p.  12. 

»  28th  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  15.     Irish  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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leame  English,  if  any  children  of  his  paroch  come  to  him  for  to 
leame  the  same,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the  said  schole,  such 
convenient  stipend  or  salarie,  as  in  the  said  land  is  accustomably 
used  to  be  taken.' ' 

For  conferring  orders,  without  administering  this  oath, 
'  archbishops,  bishops,  suffragans,  or  others '  were  liable  to  a 
fine  of  3l.  68.  8d. ;  one  half  to  go  to  the  king,  and  one  half 
to  the  pereon  or  persons  suing  for  the  same.^ 

The  nonHjbservance  of  the  oath  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
68.  8d.  for  the  first  offence  ;  of  20s.  for  the  second ;  and  by 
deprivation  of  the  dignity,  benefice,  office,  or  promotion 
spiritual,  for  the  third.' 

In  many  an  instance,  the  incumbents  appear  to  have  taken 
very  little  trouble  about  these  parish  schools.  Possibly,  they 
felt  that  if  schools  were  opened  they  would  not  be  availed  of 
by  those  for  whose  use  they  were  intended.  In  most  cases, 
where  the  experiment  was  tried,  the  parish  clerks  were  ap- 
pointed schoolmasters,  and  to  them  was  made  over  the  very 
small  '  stipend  or  salarie  accustomably  used  to  be  taken.' 

In  1539,  the  report  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of 
abbeys,  caused  a  recommendation  to  be  made  that  six  of  the 
religious  houses  should  be  preserved,  for  the  reason  that — '  In 
them  young  men  and  children,  both  gentlemen  children  and 
other,  both  of  mankind  and  womankind,  be  brought  up  in 
virtue,  learning,  and  in  the  English  tongue  and  behaviour,  to 
the  great  charge  of  the  said  houses  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  women- 
kind  of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  the  one  part,  in 
the  said  nunnery  ;  and  the  mankind  in  the  other  said  houses.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  recommendation  was 
unheeded,  and  the  houses  were  suppressed.* 

The  suppression  of  religious  houses,  which  in  several  parts 
of  the  country  had,  for  centuries,  effected  so  much  for  the 

»  28th  Henry  VDI.,  chap.  15,  sec.  9.  ^  Ibid.  »  Sec.  10. 

*  '  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  1858,'  p.  6,  and  State 
Papers,  vol.  iii  part  iii  p.  130. 
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education  of  rich  and  poor,  created  a  great  want  of  schools, 
which  the  Grovernment,  through  many  successive  reigns,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  supply. 

Six  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Parish  Schools  Act,  we 
find  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  proposing  to  the 
King  that  Christ's  Church  should  be  converted  into  a  free 
school,  '  whereof  there  is  a  great  lack  in  this  land,  having 
never  a  one  within  the  same.'  ^ 

As  Henry  had  introduced  the  Reformation  into  Ireland  im- 
mediately before  the  passing  of  this  Act,^  it  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  all  children  frequenting  the  parish 
schools  were  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith.  This  circum- 
stance alone  would  account  for  the  complete  failure  of  the 
Act. 

Thirty- three  years  later,  was  passed  Queen  Elizabeth's  Act 
for  the  erection  of  Diocesan  Free  Schools  in  Ireland.^  By  this 
statute,  it  was  ordered  that  a  free  school  should  be  established 
in  every  diocese.  The  master  was  to  be  of  English  birth.  The 
archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of  Meath 
and  Kildare,  were  to  appoint  the  masters,  each  in  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  and  the  Lord  Deputy  was  to  appoint  in  all  the  other 
dioceses.  The  school  house  was  to  be  built  in  the  principal 
shire  town,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  diocese.  The  overseers 
were  to  be  the  ordinaries  of  the  diocese,  the  vicars  general, 
and  the  sheriff  of  the  shire.  The  Lord  Deputy,  with  the 
advice  of  the  majority  of  the  council,  was  to  appoint  the 
schoolmaster's  salary — one  third  of  the  same  to  be  paid  by 
the  ordinary,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  by  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese. 

We  learn  from  the  several  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commissions 
on  Education  in  Ireland,  that  these  Diocesan  schools  were  never 

*  Letter  of  27th  August,  1543,     State  Papers,  vol.  iii.,  part  iii.,  p.  408, 
quoted  by  the  Endowed  Schools'  Commissioners. 

*  The  Reformation  was  established  in  Ireland  by  the  28th  Henry  VIII., 
chapter  13,  A.D.  1537.     Irish  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  104. 

»  12th  Elizabeth,  chapter  i.    A.D,  1570.     Irish  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  361. 
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a  successful  institution.  In  1789-91,  the  thirty-four  dioceses 
had  only  twenty  diocesan  schoolmasters ;  and  even  of  these 
some  were  sinecurists,  as  they  had  no  school-houses  in  which  to 
teach.^  In  1809,  there  were  only  thirteen  schools,  with  380 
scholars.*  Of  the  eighteen  schools  reported  on  in  1827,  six 
were  vacant,  being  without  masters  ;  two  were  without  scholars ; 
four  numbered  less  than  eleven  boys ;  and  in  six  only  was  there 
a  good  attendance.  The  commissioners  pronounce  it '  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  attempt  to  establish  permanent  school- 
houses  will  be  found  ultimately  successful.  It  has  been  seen 
that  every  endeavour  hitherto  made  for  that  purpose,  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  failed,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  never 
were  so  few  either  of  schools  or  scholars  as  at  the  present 
moment.' ' 

In  1858,  the  Endowed  School  Commission  reported  that  fif- 
teen Diocesan  schools  only  were  nmnbered  by  the  thirty-four 
dioceses.  Of  these  twelve  were  in  actual  operation^ — three 
existing  only  in  name.**  Of  the  twelve,  only  eight  had  suit- 
able school-houses ;  and  of  six  only  could  they  report  favour- 
ably, as  to  the  state  of  instruction.  In  the  twelve  schools,  there 
was  schoolroom  accommodation  for  604,  and  dormitories  for  183 
pupils.  The  number  on  the  rolls  was  304,  and  the  average 
attendance  240.  Those  on  the  rolls  were  divided  thus,  as  to 
religious  denominations — Protestants  232,  Eoman  Catholics 
38,  Presbyterians  22,  others  12.  There  were  only  25  free 
pupils.  The  charges  to  boarders  varied  from  30^.  a  year  up 
to  47 i.  58. ;  and  to  day  scholars,  from  IZ.  up  to  lOl.  10s.  The 
estimated  annual  value  of  school  premises  was  653^.  6s.  8d. ; 
and  the  net  annual  income  from  land,  1,388^.  16s.  dd.,  and 

»  Doc.  Ev.,  vol.  u.,  p.  344 

^  Commissioners  of  Education,  Ireland,  4th  Report,  1809,  pp.  113,  114. 
'  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  Ireland,  5th  Report,  1827,  pp. 
19,  20. 

*  Carlow,  Naas,  Mullingar,  Wexford,  Cork,  Rosscarbery,  Limerick, 
Ballymena,  Downpatrick,  Londonderry,  Monaghau,  and  Elphin. 

*  Wicklow,  Mallow,  and  Tuam. 
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from  trust  funds  291.  4s.  9d.  The  annual  salaries  of  masters 
amounted  to  1,6751.  Is.  Ad.  There  were  moreover,  in  four 
places,'  endowments  not  in  operation,  with  an  annual  income 
from  land  of  2861.  3s.^ 

The  right  of  free  admission,  being  unlimited,  had  been 
practically  nullified.^ 

The  Commission  of  1858  made  several  judicious  recom- 
mendations, the  principal  of  which  are  that  the  patronage, 
inspection,  and  government  of  the  diocesan  schools  should  be 
vested  in  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools ;  that  a  minimum  number  of  free  places  should  be 
fixed,  not  less  than  one-half  of  which  should  be  awarded  by  ex- 
amination amongst  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  district  to 
which  the  school  belongs  ;  that  the  Commissioners  should  have 
power  to  remove  masters  for  inefficiency  as  well  as  misconduct ; 
and  that  the  practice  should  cease  of  appointing  clergymen  of 
the  United  Church  as  masters,  which  appears  to  interfere  with 
the  success  of  the  schools  as  non-exclusive  endowments.'  * 

Next  in  rotation  are  the  Eoyal  Free  Schools,  in  the  first 
instance  planned  by  King  James  I.,  as  part  of  his  scheme  of 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  endowed  by  him  and  his  son 
Charles  I. 

The  endowments  are  nine  in  number.  Of  these,  seven  are 
in  operation,  and  six  are  grammar  schools.  The  grammar 
schools  are  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Raphoe,  Enniskillen,  and 
Cavan,  all  founded  by  charter  of  King  Charles  I.,  dated  De- 
cember 15,  1627,  and  endowed  with  the  several  school  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Ai'magh,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  '  to  hold  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  masters  of  the  free  schools  in  those  counties 
respectively,'  and  Banagher  founded  and  similarly  endowed  by 
charter  from  the  King,  under  date  September  19,  1629.     The 

*  Tralee,  Thurles,  Dungarvan,  and  Louglirea. 

'  '  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report  1858,'  p.  44. 

»  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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charter  of  Carysfort,  an  English  school,  also  in  operation,  bears 
date  August  23  in  the  same  year. 

The  endowments  not  in  operation  are  those  at  Clogher  and 
Londonderry. 

Several  successive  commissions  of  inquiry  point  attention  to 
'  gross  abuses '  in  these  Koyal  Free  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791,  referring  to  the  lease  of  the 
Dungannon  school  estate,  observed  that  the  transaction  ap- 
peared to  them  '  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster,  calcu- 
lated to  acquire  a  property  in  the  school  lands  for  his 
representatives,  in  prejudice  to  the  charity.  The  valuation 
was  a  suspicious,  and,  in  the  event,  appears  to  have  been  a 
fraudulent,  transaction,  by  which  the  fine  was  lessened,  which 
should  have  been  2,1 14i.  10s.  lid.,  instead  of  1,235^. ;  and  the 
further  consequence  was,  transferring  to  the  representatives  of 
the  present  master  a  greater  annual  sum  than  his  successor 
(who  was  to  do  the  duty)  was  to  receive.'  And  they  could 
'  not  help  taking  notice  that  if  the  master  had  paid  a  proper 
fine,  estimated  according  to  the  rent  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved,  the  school  lands  would  have  been  exonerated  from 
the  expenditure  hereinafter  mentioned  in  building  the  school- 
house.'  * 

Still  worse  was  the  case  of  the  Cavan  school,  an  account  of 
the  dealings  in  the  patronage  of  which,  from  the  year  1755,  is 
given  by  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  as  follows  :* — 

The  Rev.  James  Cottingham,  D.D.,  was  appointed  by  the  King's 
letters  patent  in  the  year  1755,  to  be  master  of  this  free  school,  in  the 
room  of  the  Rev.  James  Moore,  to  whom  Dr.  Cottingham  gave  2,000/. 
for  his  resignation,  with  the  knowledge,  as  he  stated  to  us,  of  Primate 
Stone,  then  a  Lord  Justice.  Dr.  Cottingham  let  the  lands  to  a  friend 
in  trust  for  himself,  reserving  90/.  yearly  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the 
time  being,  and  sold  the  school  to  the  Rev.  Mark  Kerr,  who  was 
appointed  by  patent  to  succeed  him,  for  500/.     Kerr  resigned  in  favour 


^  Doc.  Ev.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346,  and  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Report,  p.  50, 
=»  Ibid.,  p.  347. 
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of  White,  his  usher,  for  1,000/.  White  died  in  four  years,  and  Dr. 
Cottingham  procured  himself  to  be  again  appointed  schoolmaster, 
merely,  as  he  acknowledged,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  lease 
above-mentioned,  which  he  had  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  charity, 
might  be  broken,  if  any  other  person  should  be  appointed  school- 
master, and  with  an  avowed  intention  of  not  keeping  the  school  himself. 
This  traffic  in  great  charitable  foimdations,  which  might  be  rendered 
so  highly  useful  to  the  community,  is  too  shameful  to  need  any 
comment. 

The  Commissioners  reported  no  less  unfavourably  of  three 
other  Royal  Schools  in  1791.  The  master  at  Banagher  school 
had  not  a  single  scholar,  though  he  held  his  appointment 
during  the  King's  pleasure  from  1777  to  the  time  of  their 
report.  Somewhat  similar  were  the  cases  of  Carysfort  and 
Raphoe.*  The  Commissioners  recommended  that  Grovernment 
should  institute  proceedings  against  the  masters  of  these  three 
schools,  unless  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  remove  those  of 
them,  the  tenure  of  whose  appointments  was  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown.^ 

Of  Armagh  Royal  School,  an  honourable  exception,  they 
reported  most  favourably.^ 

As  to  free  pupils,  the  Commissioners  reported  that  in  1791, 
they  found  that  of  the  six  schools  in  operation,  two  had  none 
free ;  two,  only  five  each  ;  one,  twelve ;  and  one,  sixteen  ; 
making  in  all  thirty-eight  free  pupils  out  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven.* 

In  conclusion  they  stated  that  the  schools  on  Royal  founda- 
tion had  not  answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  them  had  been  '  totally  inadequate 
to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been  justly  formed  from 
their  large  endowments ;  those  schools  being  free  schools,  and 
the  number  of  free  scholars  only  thirty-eight,  each  boy  (and 

'  Doc.  Ev.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  347,  and  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Report, 
p.  50. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  3G4.  s  Ibid,,  pp.  345,  366. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
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they  are  only  day  scholars)  costs  the   public  annually  above 
100Z.» 

As  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  that  the  Royal  Free 
Schools  should  be  non-exclusive,  the  Committee  on  Foundation 
Schools  reported,  in  1838,  that 

Though  the  coiirse  pursued  in  the  instance  of  diocesan  schools,  of 
appointing  masters  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  generally  clergy- 
men, prevailed  also  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  schools,  it  does  not  rest 
on  any  law.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diocesan,  has 
the  appointment  solely  in  hia  OAvn  hands,  unshackled  by  any  limitation 
of  a  religious  exclusive  character.  The  assistants  also  are  usually 
Protestants,  but  chosen  from  the  laity.  The  Royal  schools  have  at  aU 
times  been  considered  open  to  aU  religious  persuasions.' 

At  present,  these  schools,  which  are  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  of  Endowed  Schools,  show 
considerable  improvement ;  but  they  fall  very  far  short  of  what 
they  were  intended  to  accomplish  by  their  founders. 

In  the  first  place,  although  professedly  Free  Schools  and 
largely  endowed  for  this  purpose,  they  numbered  only  47  free 
pupils  on  a  roll  of  311,  in  1858.  '  The  whole  number  of  free 
pupils  now,  in  the  six  schools,'  observe  the  Commissioners  of 
that  year,  *  is  forty-seven,  deriving  a  benefit  of  about  10^. 
each,  or  470^.  in  all,  out  of  endowments  of  about  6,000^.  a 
year.'  ^ 

Secondly  ;  they  continue  to  be  almost  exclusively  reserved  for 
one  religious  denomination — the  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1858  being. 
Established  Church  285,  Presbyterians  19,  Roman  Catholics  3, 
and  others  4  ;  total  311.  '  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Royal 
schools  are,  by  their  constitution,  essentially  non-exclusive,' 
say  the  Commissioners, '  they  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  only 
one  religious  persuasion,  and  the  master  has  no  power  to  compel 
all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  his  own  tenets. 

>  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii.,  p.  364. 

'  '  Committee  ou  Foundation  Schools,  Ireland,  Report  1838,'  p.  49. 

^  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report  1858,  p.  62. 
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The  Royal  Schools  therefore  belong  to  the  class  of  those  which 
we  recommend  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  The  right  of  free  ad- 
mission, being  unlimited,  is  practically  defeated ;  and  we 
recommend  that  a  minimum  number  of  free  places  should  be 
fixed  by  statute,  with  power  to  the  proposed  Board,  on  the 
appointment  of  a  new  master,  to  increase  the  number.'  ' 

The  six  Royal  Free  Grammar  Schools  of  Ireland,  one  in 
Leinster,  Banagher,  and  five  in  Ulster,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Raphoe, 
Enniskillen  and  Dungannon,  possess  estates  containing  21,334 
acres,  and  yielding  a  net  annual  income  of  5,747Z.  The  esti- 
mated annual  value  of  the  school  premises  is  1, 0831.  The 
masters'  salaries  amount  to  1,600^.,  and  those  of  assistants  to 
9001.  There  is  a  scholarship  of  80^.  at  Enniskillen  ;  and  there 
are  college  exhibitions  amounting  to  1,175^. ;  viz.,  Armagh 
2501.,  Cavan  1251.,  Enniskillen  400^,  and  Dungannon  400^. 
The  surplus  income  (if  collected)  available  for  repayment  of 
advances,  for  repairs,  and  for  assistance  to  other  schools,  is 
1,992L' 

The  annual  charges  range  from  Si.  3s.  up  to  lOl.  10s.  for  day 
scholars ;  and  from  20l.  up  to  60^.  for  boarders.' 

Next  in  rotation  of  date  are  the  Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith. 
These  schools  were  founded  by  Mr.  Smith,  an  alderman  of 
London,  under  the  Protectorate  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,*  out  of  estates,  which  he  received  at  the  time  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  Ireland.  His  first  intention  was  to  found  five  grammar 
schools ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  liberal  maintenance 
upon  the  schoolmasters,  and  also  to  make  some  provision  for 
clothing  poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  binding 
them  as  apprentices  under  Protestant  masters,  by  the  charter 
of  1669,  he  founded  only  three  schools,  Drogheda,  Gal  way,  and 
Tipperary. 

'  '  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report  1868,'  p.  63. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  62.  »  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

♦  Erasmus  Smith  conveyed  his  estates  to  found  five  grammar  schools  in 
Ireland  by  indenture,  dated  December  1,  1657. 
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In  the  course  of  time  the  income  of  this  foundation  largely 
increased,  with  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  land ;  and,  in 
1723,  the  Govemors  of  the  schools  obtained  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament,  authorizing  them  to  apply  the  surplus  to  charitable 
purposes.  This  Act  ratified  the  application  of  the  surplus  to 
exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  which  the  Governors,  from  an 
early  period,  had  granted  to  poor  scholars ;  and  it  also  enabled 
them  ultimately  to  establish  the  English  schools. 

There  are  four  Grammar  schools,  and  140  English  schools  in 
connexion  with  this  foundation.  In  the  four  Grammar,  and  117 
of  the  English  schools,  the  masters'  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  charity.  In  23  English  schools  the  only  endowment 
is  the  site  and  schoolhouse  vested  in  the  Governors.* 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  grammar  schools, 
in  1855-56,  was  116  ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll, 
160.  Of  these,  1 28  were  of  the  Established  Church,  23  Roman 
Catholics,  and  1  a  Presbyterian.  Of  the  1 60  on  the  roll,  only 
30  were  free  pupils.  There  is  schoolroom  accommodation  for 
627,  and  dormitory  for  170.  The  annual  charges  range  from 
1^.  10s.  up  to  lOZ.  10s.  for  day  scholars,  and  from  31 1.  10s.  up 
to  42^.  for  boarders.* 

The  exhibitions  are  : — 

School.  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Drogheda  .  ,  .  10  at  fiom  25/.  to  50/.  each;  and  25  at  8/.  per 
anniun  each,  with  free  chambers,  tenable  seven 
years. 

Ennis  College  .  10  at  from  25Z.  to  40/.,  tenable  five  years ;  25  of 
8/.,  annual  value  each,  with  free  chambers,  ten- 
able seven  years. 

Galway  ...  5  of  50/.  and  5  of  25/.,  annual  value,  with  free 
chambers,  tenable  five  years. 

Tipperary  ...     35  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Grammar  Schools  are  reported  on,  as  to  state  of  in- 
struction, in  1858,  as  follows  : — Drogheda,  '  generally  satisfac- 

^  *  Report  of  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  1858,'  p.  76. 
^  Ibid. 
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tory,   but   limited;'    Ennis,    'very   satisfactory;'    Tipperary, 
'unsatisfactory;'  Gralway,  '  not  satisfactory.'" 

The  average  attendance  for  the  same  year  in  all  the  English 
schools  was  4,241.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was 
7,010.  Of  these,  4,293  were  ascertained  to  be  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  875  Koman  Catholics,  1,420  Presbyterians, 
and  47  of  other  religious  denominations.^ 

These  English  schools  are  simple  elementary  schools.  In 
those  reported  on,  the  great  majority  are  free  pupils. 

The  net  annual  income  of  Erasmus  Smith's  fund,  applicable 
to  schools,  is  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  at  7,4 62^  The 
inspector  of  estates  reports  that  the  letting  value  of  the  estates 
may  be  set  down  as  9,5161.  ;  and,  deducting  15  per  cent,  for 
cost  of  collection  and  taxes,  this  leaves  a  net  income  from  land 
of  8,08 9Z.  The  amount  of  stock  held  by  the  governors  is 
2,431^.,  giving,  at  3  per  cent.,  an  annual  income  of  73^.,  making 
the  entire  net  income  of  the  Governors  8,162^.  There  are  two 
trusts  not  connected  with  schools — one  of  about  600L  a  year, 
for  certain  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  and  one 
of  100^.  a  year,  for  Christ's  Hospital,  London.  Deducting 
these,  we  have  the  net  annual  income  applicable  to  schools  at 
7,462^.3 

•  Erasmus  Smith's  schools  are  essentially  Protestant.  Such 
was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  founder.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Governors,  dated  London,  June  6,  1682,  he  says: — 'My  end  in 
founding  the  three  schools  was,  to  propagate  the  Protestant 
faith,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  avoiding  all  superstition,  as 
the  Charter,  and  the  bye-lawes,'*  and  the  rules  established  do 
direct.  Therefore,  it  is  the  command  of  His  Majesty  to  cate- 
chise the  children  out  of  Primate  Ussher's  catechism,  and  ex- 
pound the  same  unto  them,  which  I  humbly  desire  may  be 
observed  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  theire  (the  masters') 

^  '  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  1858,  Report,'  p.  8G. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  70.  »  Ibid. 

*  The  bye-laws  were  drawn  up  by  Erasmus  Smith,  as  authorized  by  the 
Charter, 
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places.'  At  this  time,  thirteen  years  aft^r  their  foundation, 
these  schools  had  made  but  little  way  against  the  'popish 
schools ;'  for  Mr.  Smith  continues  in  the  same  letter — 

My  Lords,  my  designe  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my 
judgment  why  those  schooles  are  so  consumptive,  which  was,  and  is, 
and  will  be  (if  not  prevented),  the  many  Popish  schooles,  theire  neigh- 
bours, which,  as  succors,  doe  starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude 
theire  children  because  prayers,  catechism,  and  exposition  is  com- 
manded, I  cannot  help  it,  for  to  remove  that  barre  is  to  make  them 
seminaries  of  Popery.  I  beseech  you  to  command  hira  that  shall  be 
presented  and  approved  by  your  honours  to  observe  them  that  decline 
those  duties,  and  expell  them,  which  will  obleege  [me],  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen. 

For  the  same  reason,  many  of  the  schools*  are  *  consumptive ' 
in  our  day  also.     Thus  we  read  that — 

Mr.  Crawford^  states  that  the  inefficiency  of  several  of  the  schools  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  arises  from  the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of 
the  trust  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population. 
Thus,  he  says  : — '  The  masters  of  these  schools  are  required  to  be  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  read  in 
school-hours  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  many  of  the  places  where  these 
schools  exist  in  the  south  of  Ireland  the  population  of  the  district  is,  in 
a  large  degree,  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are 
exclusively  Protestant,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read 
under  such  teachers,  are  regarded  Avith  suspicion  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  who  generally  exercise  their  influence  to  keep  the  children,  of 
their  flocks,  who  are  more  than  infants,  from  attending  the  school. 
The  eflTect  of  this  has  been,  in  several  cases,  that  after  a  large  expendi- 
ture in  erecting  and  establishing  the  school,  the  Governors  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  school  and  the  value  of  the  house  to  the  land- 
lords.' 

Mr.  Abraham,'  whose  district  lay  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Ireland, 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  classes  the  Erasmus 
Smith  English  schools  with  the  Chtirch  Education  Society's  schools, 
and  states  that  they  appeared  to  him  miserably  inefficient.  He  ascribes 
their  inefficiency,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  incompetency  of  the 
teachers,  the  defects  of  the  system,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  school- 
books.^ 

^  Assistant  Commissioner.  *  Assistant  Commissioner. 

'  'Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  1868,  Report,'  p.  77. 
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We  next  come  to  the  Charter  Schools,  which  were  established, 
under  Greorge  II.,  in  1733,  for  the  education  and  industrial 
training  of  '  the  children  of  the  popish  and  other  poor  natives,' 
who  were  to  be  supported  at  the  public  cost.  The  children 
were  all  to  be  brought  up  Protestants.  These  schools  were 
warmly  supported  by  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  and,  for 
many  years,  received  large  parliamentary  grants.  In  addition 
to  these  grants  they  were  aided  by  considerable  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  bequests.  The  founders,  who  were  all  Protes- 
tants, were  constituted,  at  their  own  request,  a  corporate  body, 
styled  the  Incorporated  Society.  The  chief  object  of  this 
society  was  proselytism,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lord  Primate, 
Boulter,  who  writes  as  follows  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  from 
Dublin,  under  date  May  5,  1730  :> — 

The  great  numbers  of  papists  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occasions  our  trying 
what  may  be  done  with  their  children  to  bring  them  over  to  our 
church ;  and  the  good  success  the  corporation  estabhshed  in  Scotland 
for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  part  of  that  nation 
has  met  with,  encourages  us  to  hope  if  we  were  incorporated  for  that 
purpose  here,  that  we  might  likewise  have  some  success  in  our  attempts 
to  teach  the  English  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rehgion; 
and  several  gentlemen  here  have  promised  subscriptions  for  maintain- 
ing schools  for  that  purpose,  if  we  were  once  formed  into  a  corporate 
body.  This  has  set  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  here  on 
presenting  an  address  to  his  Majesty  to  erect  such  persons  as  he  pleases 
into  a  corporation  here  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the  most 
likely  methods  we  can  think  of  is,  if  possible,  instructing  and  con- 
verting the  young  generation ;  for,  instead  of  converting  those  that  are 
adult,  we  are  daily  losing  many  of  our  meaner  people,  who  go  off  to 
popery.* 

The  Incorporated  Society  were  given  by  the  legislature  the 
most  extensive  and  arbitrary  powers.     Thus  they  could  appoint 

^  This  letter  was  copied  and  sent  likewise  to  the  Arclibishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  Primate  wrote,  to  the  same  effect,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
two  days  later. 

*  'Boulter's  Letters,'  vol.  ii.  p.  9.     Dublin  :  Faulkner,  1770. 
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persons  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  take  up  children,  begging  or 
led  by  vagrant  beggars,  and  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fif- 
teen years,  and,  under  the  warrant  of  a  local  magistrate,  send 
them  to  a  charter  school.^  These  children,  no  matter  what  the 
creed  of  their  parents,  would  be  brought  up  Protestants  ;  and 
the  Society  was  empowered  to  bind  them  out,  at  a  proper  age, 
to  Protestants,  as  servants,  until  they  reached  twenty-one,  or 
as  apprentices,  till  twenty-four.^ 

Under  the  same  Act,  children  received  at  a  Charter  School, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  were  thenceforward  con- 
sidered children  of  the  public,  and  could  be  bound  out  by  the 
Incorporated  Society  to  Protestant  masters  or  mistresses,  '  not- 
withstanding any  claim  of  right  to  such  child  or  children 
made,  or  to  be  made,  by  the  father,  or  mother,  or  any  person 
whatsoever.' ' 

In  1775,  the  members  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  their 
zeal  for  proselytism,  passed  a  resolution  not  to  admit  any 
but  Catholic  children  into  their  schools,  although  in  their 
charter  it  is  stated  that  the  schools  were  established  for  the 
education  of  '  the  children  of  popish  and  other  poor  natives.'  * 
This  resolution  was  a  cause  of  great  irritation  to  the  Catholics, 
against  whose  faith  it  was  levelled.  It  was  rescinded  in 
1803.5 

We  are  indebted  for  an  interesting  account  of  these  Charter 
Schools  to  an  English  Protestant  gentleman,  who  spent  some 
time  in  Ireland,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  collecting 
materials  for  a  most  valuable  work  on  the  statistics  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  country.  He  tells  us  that  they  were 
detested  by  the  Catholic  population,  in  whose  mouths  the  words 
constantly  were,  *  Have  not  they  (the  Protestants)  robbed  the 

1  23rd  Geo.  11.,  chap.  xL,  sec.  1.  A.D.  1749.  Irish  Statutes,  vol.  vii., 
p.  45. 

'  Ibid.,  sec.  2. 
»  Ibid.,  sec.  8. 

*  Resolution  passed  March  25, 1775,  and  confirmed  December  24, 1776, 

*  May  4,  1803. 
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necessitous  poor  of  their  children,  to  bring  them  up  in  their 
oivn  religion  ? '  ^ 

Respecting  what  these  children  are  taught  (continues  Mr.  Wakefield), 
I  speak  only  from  my  own  observation.  It  has  been  represented  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  that  '  a  Protestant  catechism,'  which  till  very 
lately,  was  in  general  use  in  these  schools,  is  now  discontinued ;  but 
I  found  it  in  more  schools  than  one,  and  brought  away  with  me  a  copy, 
from  the  charter  school  at  Abraakan  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This 
was  on  the  29th  of  July,  1808,  and  I  was  in  company  with  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  at  the  time.  It  is  drawn  up  in  the  usual  manner  of 
question  and  answer  ;  and  I  here  subjoin  a  specimen. 

'  Q.  Is  the  church  of  Rome  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  church  ? 

*  A.  No :  it  is  extremely  corrupt,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  practice. 

'  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  frequent  crossings,  upon  which  the 
papists  lay  so  great  a  stress  in  their  divine  offices,  and  for  security 
against  sickness  and  all  accidents  ? 

'  A.  They  are  vain  and  superstitious.  The  worship  of  the  crucifix, 
or  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  is  idolatrous ;  and  the  adoring  and 
praying  to  the  cross  itself,  is,  of  all  the  corruptions  of  popish  worship, 
the  most  gross  and  intolerable.' 

1  am  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  a  parent  of  that  sect,  who 
knows  that  his  child  is  brought  up  to  abhor  and  condemn  every  rite 
which  he  has  been  taught  to  venerate.'^ 

But  there  was  another  ingredient  in  the  bitter  cup,  which 
we  must  not  overlook.  For  many  years,  it  but  too  frequently 
happened  that  the  pupils  thus  taught  had  been  forcibly  taken 
from  their  parents,  who  themselves  preferred  leading  lives  of 
poverty  and  suffering,  in  the  profession  of  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  to  the  golden  bribe  of  comparative  affluence  for  which, 
at  any  moment,  they  might  have  bartered  their  religion.  Thus, 
heroically  enduring  privation  and  persecution,  for  conscience 
sake,  placing  their  eternal  far  above  their  temporal  interests, 
what  must  have  been  their  anguish  at  beholding  their  children 
kidnapped,  under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 

^  'An  Account  of  Ireland,  Statistical  and  Political,'  By  Edward  Wake- 
field, vol.  ii.,  p.  411.     London  :  Longmans,  1812. 

2  Ibid. 
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forcibly  educated  in  what  they  regarded  as  an  erroneous  and 
alien  creed ! 

The  exasperation  of  the  people  was  not  the  less  that  the 
grossest  misrepresentation  of  Catholic  doctrine  was  insinuated 
into  the  minds  of  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  in  these 
schools.  For  instance,  with  reference  to  the  extract  from  the 
Society's  catechism,  just  quoted,  as  to  '  the  worship  of  the  cru- 
cifix,' and  '  the  adoring  and  praying  to  the  cross  itself,'  the 
following  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  the  general 
catechism  then  used,  and  still  in  use,  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  Catholic  children  of  the  country  : — 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  show  any  mark  of  respect  to  the  crucifix,  and  to 
the  pictures  of  Christ  and  His  saints  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  because  they  relate  to  Christ  and  His  saints — being  repre- 
sentations and  memorials  of  them. — Acts,  xix.  12  ;  Matt.,  ix. 

Q.  Why  do  Catholics  honour  the  relics  of  the  saints  ? 

A.  Catholics  honour  the  relics  of  the  saints,  because  their  bodies  had 
been  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  at  the  last  day  will  be 
honoured  and  glorified  for  ever  in  heaven. 

Q.  May  we  then  pray  to  the  crucifix,  or  to  the  images  and  relics  of 
the  saints? 

A.  By  no  means ;  for  they  have  neither  life,  nor  sense,  nor  power 
to  hear  or  help  us. 

Q.  Why  then  do  we  pray  before  the  crucifix,  and  before  the  images 
and  relics  of  the  saints  ? 

A.  We  pray  before  them — because  they  enliven  our  devotion,  by 
exciting  pious  affections  and  desires — and  by  reminding  us  of  Christ 
and  His  saints — they  also  encourage  us  to  imitate  their  virtues  and 
good  works. — Exod.,  xxv.  18  ;   John,  iii.  14.^ 


^  '  The  Most  Reverend  Doctor  James  Butler's  Catechism,  revised,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged  by  the  four  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland, 
as  a  general  catechism  for  the  kingdom.'  It  is  stated  that  at  the  Ecumenical 
Coxmcil,  now  interrupted  by  the  troubled  state  of  Europe,  when  the  ques- 
tion arose  of  adopting  one  general  catechism  for  the  universal  Church,  this 
little  penny  publication  stood  high  in  favour,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  one 
adopted.  It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  is  the  same  in  the  various  catechisms 
used  in  the  several  countries ;  but  that  of  Ireland  is  distinguished  by  a  style 
and  form  that  peculiarly  recommend  it.  Our  separated  brethren,  who  desire 
to  know  what  the  Catholic  doctrine  really  is  on  any  point,  should  be  on  their 
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The  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
at  that  time,  1808,  was  30,157^.,  on  which  2,093  children  were 
educated,  at  an  average  annual  cost  of  141.  8s.  2d.  each  child. 

It  was  then  pronounced  a  failure  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  reported  as  follows  : — 

The  institution  appears  to  have  fallen  short  of  attaining  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established,  and  to  have  failed  of  one  great  object  that 
was  intended  and  expected  from  it,  the  conversion  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  the  errors  of  popery.  The 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  institution,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extent, 
for  that  object  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  failure,  independently  of 
the  operation  of  other  causes.  The  number  of  popish  children  in  all 
schools  at  any  time,  has  probably  never  amounted  to  1,600;  and  this 
must  have  borne  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  number  to  be 
educated,  as  to  have  had  no  sensible  influence  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  even  allowing  that  all  who  were  educated  in  these  schools 
continued  in  the  Protestant  persuasion.  This,  however,  is  certainly 
not  the  fact;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  the  popish  persuasion,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  not  been  inconsiderable.' 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  necessarily  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  parliamentary  grant.  In  1855-56,  the  number  of  pupils 
on  the  roll  of  day  scholars  in  the  Incorporated  Society's  schools, 
was  420,  of  whom  249  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church ;  49  Eoman  Catholics :  and  81  Presbyterians.'*  Of 
boarders,  the  same  year,  the  number  on  the  roll  was  451.  Of 
these,  445  were  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  5  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  1  a  Dissenter.  The  number  of  free  pupils  on 
the  rolls  were,  214  day  scholars,  and  216  boarders,  or  about 
one-half  of  the  entire.     Of  those  not  on  the  foundation,  day 

guard  against  misrepresentations  such  as  that  above  pointed  out ;  and  cannot 
do  better  than  read  this  short  but  most  complete  statement  of  Catholic 
tenets.  Surely  it  is  to  the  professors  of  a  particular  creed  themselves  we 
ought  to  apply,  when  we  are  desirous  to  receive  an  account  of  *  the  faith  that 
is  in  them.' 

1  Report  to  House  of  Commons,  p.  24,  printed  by  order  of  the  House, 
April  14,  1809. 

«  32  of  the  Catholics,  nnd  the  81  Tresbyterians  were  at  the  school  of 
Ray,  county  of  Donegal. 
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scholars  paid,  annually,  from  4s.  4c?.  up  to  4L  ;  and  the  boarders, 
from  lAl.  to  24tV 

The  estates  of  the  Incorporated  Society  fall  under  two  heads  ; 
those  attached  to  particular  schools,  and  those  applicable  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Society.  The  former  consist  of  12,927 
acres,  and  produce  a  net  income  of  2,988L  a  year.  The  general 
estates  of  the  Society  consist  of  4,303  acres,  and  yield  a  net 
income  of  2,147/.  The  Society  has  moreover  98,230/.  stock  in 
the  English  and  Irish  funds,  producing,  with  about  91.  from 
another  trust  fund,  an  income  of  2,955/.  Thus,  the  total  net 
annual  income  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  applicable  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  amounts  to  8,179/.* 

The  Incorporated  Society  is  now  an  exclusively  Protestant 
institution.  It  numbers  twenty-one  boarding  and  day  schools, 
in  which  are  600  day  scholars  and  400  boarders.  Of  these, 
more  than  one-half  are  free  scholars  on  the  foundation. 

As  long  as  it  was  an  engine  of  proselytism,  the  Society  was  a 
failure.  Now  that  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of 
Protestants,  it  works  much  better,  especially  in  the  boarding 
schools,  and  the  state  of  instruction  is  reported  as  satisfactory. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  on  this 
point,  are  deserving  of  attention  :  ' — 

The  history  of  the  Incorporated  Society's  schools  discloses  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  charity ;  the 
persons  intended  to  be  benefited  being  no  longer  of  the  same  religion 
as  that  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  charter,  nor  receiving  the  in- 
dustrial instruction  prescribed  by  it.  So  long  as  the  charity  was  an 
institution  in  which  persona  of  one  religion  provided  for  the  education 
of  others  of  a  different  religion  from  their  own,  the  charity  failed ;  but, 
since  it  was  changed  into  an  institution  for  the  education  of  Protestants 
selected  from  Protestant  schools,  and  entirely  brought  up  by  Protes- 
tants, the  Boarding  Institutions,  which  form  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Society's  operations,  have  been  attended  with  a  remarkable 
amount  of  success. 


'  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  1858,'  p.  102. 
Ibid.,  p.  97.  3  Ibid. 
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In  1769,  a  charter  was  granted,  by  Greorge  III.,  to  the  Eoyal 
Hibernian  School  in  Dublin  for  the  children  of  soldiers  in 
Ireland.  This  charter  was  granted  in  compliance  with  the 
prayer  of  a  petition  from  some  of  the  leading  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  stated  their  object  to  be  to  save  the  children 
of  deceased  or  absent  soldiers  from  '  Popery,  beggary,  and 
idleness.' 

In  1775  was  founded  the  Hibernian  Marine  School,  for 
maintaining,  educating,  and  apprenticing  the  orphans  and 
children  of  decayed  seamen  of  the  Koyal  Navy  and  the 
merchant  service. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  (observe  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  on  Endowed  Schools)  that  most  of  the  endowments  from  1733 
to  1781,  some  of  which  were  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  follow  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Protestant  charter  schools,  their  object  being 
to  bring  over  to  the  Protestant  religion  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to 
preserve  them  in  the  same  by  apprenticing  them  to  Protestants,  or  by 
giving  portions  to  such  of  them  as  intermarried  with  members  of  that 
persuasion.^ 

In  the  session  of  1781-2,  was  passed  '  an  Act  to  allow  persons 
professing  the  Popish  Keligion  to  teach  school '  in  Ireland.'^  In 
1786,  the  Irish  Parliament  directed  its  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education  ;  and  conformably  with  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  House,  and  an  Act  passed  in  1788,^  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
appointed  Commissioners  to  receive  evidence,  obtain  returns, 
and  report  fully  on  the  whole  question. 

These  Commissioners  reported — 

'  That  charter  schools,  parish,  royal,  and  diocesan  schools,  have  not 
answered  the  intentions  of  the  fotmders;  that  parish  and  diocesan 
schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  of  little  use  to  the 
public  ;  and  that  the  benefits  derived  from  schools  of  Royal  foundation 
have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been 
justly  formed  from  their  large  endowments — that  in  many  of  the  charter 


1  Report,  1858,  p.  15. 

"  2l8t  and  22nd  George  III.,  chap.  62.     Irish  Statutes,  vol.  xii,,  p.  388. 

*  28  Geo.  Ill,,  chnp.  15,     Irish  Statutes,  vol,  xiv,,  p.  010. 
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schools,  the  clothing,  cleanliness,  food,  health,  and  education  of  the 
children  have  been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  that  this  great  national 
charity  has  not  yet  produced  those  salutary  effects  which  the  public 
expected  from  the  institution ;  and  that  from  these  four  different 
classes  of  schools,  if  properly  conducted,  the  most  extensive  national 
benefits  might  be  derived.' 

They  stated  as  their  decided  opinion  '  that  there  should  be  no  distinc- 
tion made  in  any  of  these  schools  between  the  scholars  of  different 
religious  persuasions,  without  meaning,  however,  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  charter  schools,  or  with  the  intentions  of 
the  founders  of  any  other  schools,  expressed  by  their  wills,  or  other 
instruments  directing  such  foundations  :'  and  that,  as  regards  the 
English  Parochial  schools,  *  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants should  be  admitted  indiscriminately  into  the  schools,  and  that 
tlie  clergy  of  each  persuasion  should  attend  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  children  belonging  to  their  respective  communions  in  the 
principles  of  religion ;  a  mode  practised,  as  we  are  informed,  with 
great  success,  in  the  school  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin,  and  of  St.  Peter's, 
Drogheda.' 

In  conclusion,  they  strongly  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Control,  '  with  the  power  of  directing,  from  time 
to  time,  the  plans  of  education  to  be  pursued  in  schools  of 
public  and  private  foimdation,'  with  ample  powers  of  insuring 
that  their  directions  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the 
general  management  of  the  schools  should  be  closely  looked 
after.  ^ 

This  suggestion  was  carried  into  effect  in  1813,  when  the 
Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  introduced  an  Act,  by  which 
the  care  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  was,  with  some  excep- 
tions, intrusted  to  the  new  Board,  called  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland.^ 

The  schools  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction  were  the 
schools  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools, 
both  of  which  are  under  Boards  established  by  Royal  Charter  ; 
sohools  of  private  foimdation,  under   the  control   of  visitors 

^  Report  of  1791.  Quoted  by  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Endowed 
Schools,  1858,  p.  18. 

2  The  53rd  George  UI.,  chapter  107. 
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appointed  by  Charter  or  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  parish  schools 
under  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  all  schools  of  private  foun- 
dation for  the  education  of  members  of  any  other  religious 
denomination  than  the  Established  Church.''  - 

The  Board  took  charge  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  the 
Royal  Free  Schools,  and  some  of  the  schools  of  private  foundation. 

This  Board,  which  is  invested  with  ample  powers,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Board  of  National  Education.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  ex-qfficio  Commissioners,  and  Commissioners 
appointed  by  Government.' 

The  Honourable  the  Irish  Society's  Schools  are  unimportant, 
as  to  extent,  but  they  possess  historical  interest.  The  Corpo- 
ration of  London  having  taken  a  large  share  in  the  Plantation 
of  Ulster,  under  James  I.,  the  Irish  Society  was  incorporated  on 
March  29,  1613,  as  '  the  Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants 
in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  within  the  realm 
of  Ireland,'  and  received  its  first  Charter  on  June  28  the  same 
year.  A  Royal  Commission  having  found  that  the  Society  had 
failed  to  carry  out  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  Articles  of 

^  '  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  1858,'  p.  21. 
2  The  following  is  the  Board  in  1872  :— 

Commissioners  of  Education  for  the  Regulation  of  certain  of  the 
Endoived  Schools  (^Ireland). 

CoMMissiONBEs  BT  Acis  53  Geokge  III.  c.  107 ;  3  George  IV.  c.  79. 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College 
The  Chief  Sec.  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant 
The   Memher  for  the  University  for 
the  time  being 


The  Lord  Primate 
The  Lord  Chancellor  * 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench 


COJEMISSIONERS   APPOINTED   BT   GOVEBNMENT. 


Rev.  John  G.  Grey  Porter 
Rev.  Lowry  E.  Berkeley 
Rev.  W.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 


Bishop  of  Meath 
Bishop  of  Limerick 
Right  Hon.  John  David  Fitzgerald 
William  Brooke,  Esq.,  M.C. 
Secretary,  William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  8,  Clare-st.,  Dublin. 
Solicitor,  John  Collum,  Esq.,  40,  Lower  Sackville-street. 


•  Those  thus  marked  are  Catholics. 
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Plantation,  this  Charter  was  cancelled  in  1634.  Parliament 
having  pronounced  the  sentence  unlawful  and  unjust  in  1641, 
the  Charter  was  renewed  under  Charles  II.,  on  April  10,  1662. 
The  Society  received  a  grant  of  nearly  the  whole  county  of 
Londonderry.' 

Under  the  trusts  of  its  Charter,  pronounced  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cottenham  to  be  '  continuing,'  the  Irish  Society  is  bound 
'  still  to  take  care  of  that  which  is  closely  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  religion,  and  is  a  part  of  it — the  education  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district ;'  the  education  to  be  in  connexion 
with  the  Protestant  religion.^ 

The  Society  has  accordingly,  from  the  commencement, 
always  devoted  a  portion  of  its  revenue  to  the  support  of 
schools.  In  the  year  ending  February  12,  1856,  it  expended 
1,351^.  in  salaries  to  schoolmasters,  loOZ.  in  exhibitions,  and 
333Z.  12s.  in  the  repairs  of  Londonderry  Free  School.* 

Its  expenditure  that  year  was  spread  over  upwards  of  ninety 
schools,  and  of  this  number  fifty-seven  received  grants  not 
exceeding  5l.  a  year.* 

The  Irish  Society  does  not  exercise  any  supervision  what- 
ever over  the  schools  to  which  it  makes  grants.  Indeed  these 
grants  generally  are  but  very  trifling  additions  to  the  incomes 
of  the  several  schools.  In  many  cases,  the  grants  are  made  to 
'inefl&cient  and  useless  schools,  which  either  did  not  deserve, 
or  did  not  secure  any  sufficient  local  assistance,'  and  'some 
of  the  grants  are  made  to  schools  held  in  miserable  hovels, 
in  which  discipline  and  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  are 
impossible.'  ^ 

The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  was  founded  in 
1792,  and  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1800. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  was   the  founding   of 

^  For  a  full  account  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  Twelve  London  Com- 
panies, see  '  Ireland,  Industrial,  Political,  and  Social.' 

*  *  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  1858,'  p.  165. 

'  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

•   *  Ibid.,  166,  Report  of  Dr.  Fergusson,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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schools ;  and,  out  of  funds  received  from  private  individuals 
and  annual  Parliamentary  grants,  it  contributed  largely  to- 
wards the  building  of  school-houses.  This  aid  for  building 
was  given  only  on  condition  of  a  portion  of  land  being  obtained 
on  a  permanent  grant,  and  vested  in  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens ;  the  minister  to  have  the  appointment  of  tlie  master 
and  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  instruction ;  and  children 
of  the  Established  Church  to  be  taught  the  Church  catechism.^ 
We  learn  from  the  Commissioners  of  1825,  that,  although  the 
schools  were  founded  principally  for  the  education  of  children 
of  the  Established  Church,  they  were  open  to  children  of  all 
religious  denominations,  provided  they  conformed  to  the  rules, 
one  of  which  required  that  all  should  read  the  Scriptures.^  The 
Association  also  contributed  teachers'  salaries. 

In  1*825,  there  were  226  schools  in  connexion  with  this 
body,  of  which  167  were  connected  with  it  alone,  and  59  with 
one  or  more  other  societies.  The  attendance  at  all  these 
schools  exceeded  12,600,  about  9,000  belonging  to  the  former 
class  of  schools.^  The  society  received  annual  grants  from 
Parliament  down  to  1827.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  grants, 
it  discontinued  assisting  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  endowed 
by  it  are  still  in  operation. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  school  building  fund  may  next  be 
briefly  noticed.  In  1829,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered 
to  issue  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  sums  of  money  in  aid  of 
subscriptions  and  voluntary  grants  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  chiefly  where  the  sites  were  granted  in  perpetuity.* 
Tliis  fund  was  managed  by  three  unpaid  Commissioners.  The 
mode  of  its  administration  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  give  Catholics  control  over  the  schools,  or  any  voice 
in  their  management.  Consequently  the  system  did  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.®   The  grants 

^  *  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  1858,'  p.  19. 
^  '  Report  of  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Education,  Ireland,'  1825,  p.  33. 
8  '  Commissioners  of  Education,  Inquiry,  Ireland,'  Report  of  1826,  p.  2G. 
*  Ibid.     Report  of  1825,  p.  68.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  59,  60. 
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from  this  fund,  which  in  1819  exceeded  3,000?.,  rose  to  nearly 
11,000?.  in  1824.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of 
1825  having  condemned  the  system  under  which  these  grants 
were  made,  they  were  discontinued  in  1826.^ 

There  are  a  large  number  of  grammar,  and  other  schools  of 
private  endowment,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  constituted  in  1813.  Into  the  particulars  of 
these  it  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter. 

The  next  important  educational  experiment  we  have  to 
notice,  is  that  of  *  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor,'  better  known  as  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1811.  This  Society,  composed  of  persons  of  various 
religious  denominations,  professed  that  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers  and  admission  of  scholars  it  should  be  uninfluenced  by 
religious  distinctions,  and  that  in  its  schools  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  the  peculieir  religious 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.  All  catechisms 
and  controversial  tracts  "were  to  be  excluded  from  its  schools. 

This  scheme  of  popular  education,  imleavened  by  proselytism, 
was  well  received  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  was  approved  of 
by  Parliament.  The  Society  received  a  Parliamentary  grant 
of  6,980?.,  in  the  session  of  1814-15,  which  gradually  increased 
until  it  reached  25,000?.  in  1827,  and  30,000?.  in  subsequent 
years.  The  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society 
increased  from  8,  in  1817,  to  1,490,  in  1825  ;  and  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  same  time  increased  from  557,  in  1817,  to 
100,000  in  1825.  On  the  whole,  the  Kildare  Place  Society 
worked  well,  as  long  as  it  adhered  to  its  original  principles. 
But  when  it  departed  from  those  principles,  and  enforced  in  all 
schools  *the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  not«  or 
comment,  thereby  contravening  the  principles  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  neces- 

^  *  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools'  Report,  1838,'  p.  11,  and  '  Endowed 
Schools,  Ireland,  Commission  Report,'  p.  127. 
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sarily  belong,'  it  proved  a  failure  ; '  the  attendance  of  Catholic 
children  gradually  fell  off  from  its  schools ;  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  was  withdrawn,  in  1832. 

Another  important  body,  if  we  take  into  account  the  num- 
ber of  children  attending  its  schools,  is  the  Church  Education 
Society. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  was  established 
in  1839.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  'to  assist  schools  at 
present  existing  in  the  country,  and  to  establish  new  schools, 
on  an  improved  system,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
children  of  the  Church,  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  catechism,  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  and  under 
the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.'  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorized 
version  must  be  daily  taught  to  every  pupil.  The  main  object 
of  the  Society  is  the  raising  of  annual  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools,  and  not  their  permanent  endowment.  Al- 
though it  is  a  voluntary  association,  and  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  permanent  endowments,  the  schools  were  visited  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sion of  1858,  who  report  on  them  most  unfavourably.  '  Their 
efficiency  is  impaired  by  want  of  adequate  means.'  'The 
male  teachers  are  almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  the  female  teachers  their  wives.  They 
are  usually  very  illiterate.'  'The  school  books  are  of  an 
inferior  description,  being,  in  fact,  the  old  stock  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date,  and  behind  the  time.'* 

Equally  unfavourable  is  the  report  given  of  these  schools  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Education  in  1870.' 

^  *  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education  in 
Ireland,  1870,'  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

'^  *  Endowed  Schools'  Commission,  Ireland,  Report,  1858,'  pp.  134  to  137. 
In  this  respect  there  has  since  been  an  improvement.  The  Society  now 
uties  the  books  of  the  National  lioard. 

»  Report,  vol.  i.,  pp.  397  to  300. 
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The  teachers  '  have  had  no  training  for  their  work,  except  such 
as  may  be  given  in  the  central  school  in  Kildare  Street.  .  .  . 
The  consequence  is  that  their  school  business  is  conducted  in 
the  most  unmethodical  way — the  classification  of  the  children, 
the  time-table,  the  manner  in  which  the  school  rolls  are  kept, 
even  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms — in  all  these  points  the 
parochial  schools  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  national 
schools.' '  Again,  '  the  picture  previously  presented  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  Scriptural  schools  renders  any  detailed  report  of 
the  capabilities  of  their  teaching  unnecessary.' ' 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Church  Education  Society's 
Schools  on  June  25,  1868,  was  31,491,  or  6-973  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  children  attending  the  primary  schools  of 
Ireland. 

The  number  of  schools  at  present  in  connexion  with  the 
Society  is  1,202.  The  number  of  childien  on  the  rolls  is 
52,166  ;  viz.,  44,662  Protestant  Episcopalians,  3,747  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  3,757  Catholics. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  these  schools  are  maintained 
at  such  disadvantage — with  inadequate  means  and  inferior 
teachers — is,  that  many  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  enter- 
tain conscientious  objections  to  the  system  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education. 

The  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  may  next  be  briefly 
described.  This  will  be  best  done  in  the  words  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner :  ^ — 

I  come  next  to  a  very  different  class  of  schools,  those,  namely,  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  As  the  Church  Education  Society  is  exclusively 
and  essentially  Protestant,  so  the  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is 
exclusively  and  essentially  Roman  Catholic.     It  was  first  established  iu 


^  *  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland, 
1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  397.     Report  of  Mr.  King,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
'  IHd.  p.  398.     Mr.  Balmer^s,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Report. 
*  Ibid.  p.  399.    Mr.  Harvey's,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Report, 
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Ireland  in  1802,  by  a  merchant  of  the  town  of  Waterford.  This 
gentleman,  a  Mr,  Rice,  having  retired  from  business,  determined  to 
devote  his  time  and  his  wealth  to  some  religious  and  useful  purpose. 
After  deliberation,  he  resolved  on  founding  the  institute  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  boys,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  members  of  the  order,  and  are  specially 
trained  and  set  apart  for  their  work.  The  head-quarters  of  the  insti- 
tute are  in  Dublin,  where  it  has  a  normal  or  training  institution,  and 
large  and  flourishing  model  schools.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Grace, 
the  head  of  this  establishment,  I  was  able  to  see  all  the  internal 
arrangements,  and  foimd  them  complete  and  admirable  even  to  tlie 
minutest  details.  The  novice  who  wishes  to  enter  the  order  has  to 
spend  two  years  in  the  training  school,  learning  his  profession.  He  is 
afterwards  sent  to  one  of  the  branch  establishments  in  Dublin  itself  it 
may  be,  or  the  provinces.  Here  he  lives  a  community  life  with  one, 
two,  or  more  Brothers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  according  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  school  may  require,  or  can  support  a  larger  or 
smaller  staiF  of  teachers.  He  does  not,  however,  at  once  become  a  life 
member  of  the  institute,  but  has  to  spend  a  long  probation  of  eleven 
years.  During  that  term  he  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the  society,  or  to 
attach  himself  to  any  other  towards  which  he  feels  himself  drawn.  At 
the  close  of  his  probation,  having  now  learned  and  practised  all  that  is 
required  of  him,  he  is  finally  admitted,  after  examination,  as  a  life 
member  of  the  institute. 

Although  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  the  institute  is  after  the 
strictest  sort  a  religious  society.  .  .  .  They  wear  a  particular  dress, 
and  are  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.  Teaching,  however,  is  their  pro- 
fession, and  through  it  they  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
Church  and  their  own  welfare.  They  entertain  ennobled  and  lofty 
ideas  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  been  called.  It  is  the  highest 
exercise  of  Christian  charity.  They  who  give  their  lives  to  it  are 
engaged  in  employments  of  which  the  holiest  men  might  be  emulous. 

The  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  are  favourably  noticed  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  of  1825;' 
and,  in  a  special  manner,  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sioners of  1858.  Their  system  is  thus  accurately  descri})ed  by 
the  latter: 2— 

'  '  First  Report,  1825,'  p.  85, 

'  '  Report  of  Endowed  Schools'  Commission,  Ireland,  1858,'  p.  130. 
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The  knowledge  communicated  in  these  schools  embraces  not  only 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping 
but  also  an  acquaintance  with  such  branches  of  mathematical  science 
as  are  suited  to  the  tastes  and  talents  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the 
stations  in  life  they  are  destined  to  occupy.  Geometry,  mensuration, 
drawing,  and  mechanics  become  special  objects  of  attention.  As  to 
the  manner  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  most  approved  methods 
have  been  carefiiUy  reduced  to  practice.  But  it  is  to  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  knowledge  that  this  institution  is  chiefly  devoted. 
To  this  object  the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  The  teachers 
are  all  under  a  religious  obligation ;  they  are  in  the  first  instance 
carefully  selected  and  trained,  and  they  are  placed  under  a  strict 
system  of  organization  and  discipline. 

A  visit  to  any  of  their  schools  will  best  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  devoted  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  Brothers,  and 
the  great  amount  of  good  they  accomplish.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  that  can  be  shown  to  a  stranger  in 
some  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Ireland  is  the  Christian  Brothers' 
School.  The  success  of  the  pupils  in  after-life  is  proverbial. 
As  tradesmen,  shop  assistants,  junior  clerks,  and  other  employ es^ 
the  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Schools  are  eagerly  sought 
for.  Some  of  them  have  risen  to  high  positions.  Not  many 
years  since,  one  of  them  who,  by  his  ability  and  integrity,  had 
honourably  won  for  himself  a  high  commercial  status,  filled 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  And  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  at  the  annual  charity  sermon  in  aid  of  the  Christian 
Schools  in  Cork,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  donation  of  ten 
pounds  or  twenty  pounds,  anonymously  sent  in,  marked,  '  from 
a  former  pupil.' 

The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of  1858,  conclude  their 
notice  of  these  schools  in  the  following  terms :' — 

The  entire  amount  of  endowments  belonging  to  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools  is  very  moderate.  Several  of  them  were  inspected 
by  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  are  returned  in  the  Tables  of 
Schools   and   Endowments.      In   their   general   reports,   some  of  oiu: 


'  'Report,' p.  132. 
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Assistant   Commissioners    notice    the   state   of  instruction    in    these 
schools. 

Thus,  Mr.  Crawford  says: — 'The  most  efficient  schools,  in  my 
opinion,  are  those  managed  by  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers ; 
and  I  attribute  this  efficiency  to  the  excellence  of  their  system,  the 
training  of  the  teachers,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.' 

Mr.  Pennefather  says : — '  In  the  school  under  the  management  of 
the  community  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  I  was  directed  to  visit, 
I  found  the  teaching  efficient,  and  the  masters  zealously  devoted  to 
their  work.' 

Dr.  M'Blain  says  : — *  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  general  aspect 
presented  by  these  schools,  and  particularly  with  their  discipline  and 
order,  combined  with  the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  pupils.  The 
boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  have  in  general  attained 
an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  learning 
in  which  they  are  instructed. 

'  The  superiority  of  these  schools  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  exerted  by  the 
teachers  over  the  pupils — an  influence  based  on  the  distinction,  that 
these  teachers  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  education,  for  no 
private  or  personal  gain  or  reward,  but  solely  in  the  discharge  of  a 
sacred  and  self-imposed  duty. 

In  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach  in  the 
schools  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  business 
of  instruction  ;  not  merely  that  they  are  themselves  good  scholars,  but 
that  they  have  acquired  a  great  aptitude  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  no 
ordinary  skill  in  devising  the  most  efficient  method  for  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  their  school.' 

With  respect  to  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
we  received  no  complaints.  Our  Assistant  Commissioners  have  ex- 
pressed most  favourable  opinions  as  to  these  schools,  in  which  we 
entirely  concur. 

In  the  educational  census,  taken  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Education,  the  number  of  boys  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland  on  June 
25,  1868,  was  found  to  be  20,026,  or  4-434  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  attending  the  primary  schools  of  the  country.' 

The  Christian  Brothers  compile  and  publish  their  own  school 
books,  which  are  fully  equal  to  those  published  by  the  National 
»  '  Report/  vol.  i.,  p.  261. 
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Board.  These  books  '  are  used  also  exclusively  in  the  convent 
schools  not  connected  with  the  Board.  They  are  much  more 
difficult  than  the  National  series,  the  Third  Book  being  as  ad- 
vanced as  the  Fourth  of  the  latter  class,  and  they  are  fuller 
of  interesting  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  combine  nationality  and 
Catholicity  in  considerable  proportions.  They  are,  of  course, 
more  expensive  than  the  National  books,  but  are  nevertheless 
bought  by  the  scholars,  who,  owing  to  their  price,  take  much 
care  of  them,  and  make  them  last  longer.'  ^ 

We  shall  see  further  on  how,  from  conscientious  motives,  at 
an  early  period,  the  Brothers  withdrew  from  connexion  with 
the  National  Board. 

Besides  the  Christian  Brothers,  there  are  the  Presentation 
Monks,  and  other  similar  congregations  of  religious  men, 
devotedly  labouring  in  the  work  of  educating  the  poor. 

Primary  Education  in  the  Convent  Schools  of  Ireland  will 
be  found  treated  of  separately  in  another  chapter.* 

The  following  are  the  statistics  in  brief  of  the  school  endow- 
ments in  operation  in  Ireland  : — 

Number  of  Endowments  .......     976 

Total  acreage  of  the  lands  belonging  to  these     .         .        75,600  acres. 
Estimated  annual  value  of  the  school  premises   .  ,         .       14,615/. 

Net  annual  income  derived  from  land         ....       37,564/. 

Net  annual  income  arising  from  trust-ftmds        .         .  .       16,391/. 

These  make  an  aggregate  income  of  68,570?.  per  annum. 
The  number  of  schools  supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,321. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  National  schools,  which  have  no 
permanent  endowments  other  than  sites  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  or  in  trustees  for  them.  They 
are  1,507  in  number,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  school 
premises  is  7,892?. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in 

»  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1870,  Report,'  vol.  ii ,  p.  156.     Report 
of  W.  Scott  Coward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
*  Chapter  XXXVl. 
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operation  in  Ireland  is  2,828,  with  permanent  endowments 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  76,463^^ 

I  have  gone  thus  largely  into  the  subject  of  the  Endowed 
Schools,  because,  although  many  of  them  are  now  devoted  to 
intermediate  education,  they  were  nearly  all  intended  by  their 
founders  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  therefore  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  review  of  the  history  of  primary  education 
in  Ireland. 

In  the  constitution  and  rules  of  nearly  all  the  public  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country,  up  to  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  we  find  the  same  leaven  of  hostility  to 
the  national  faith  and  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Therefore  the  endowments,  and  large  grants,  whether  Koyal, 
Parliamentary,  or  individual,  were  of  very  little  avail  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population. 

And  yet,  there  never  was  a  people  more  anxious  for  instruction. 
Unwilling  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  participation  in  the 
advantages  of  the  endowed  and  State-supported  establishments 
— the  renunciation  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers — they  made, 
out  of  their  slender  means,  the  best  provision  they  could  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  Many  private  schools  were  esta- 
blished— first  stealthily,  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  subsequently 
openly,  as  the  Penal  Laws  were  gradually  relaxed.  In  the  rural 
districts,  hedge  schools  abounded,  as  described  by  Arthur  Young 
and  other  travellers  ;  and,  in  these,  the  wretched  stipend  of  the 
devoted  and  often  classically  learned  teacher  was  made  up,  not 
of  school  pence,  for  they  had  none,  but  of  sods  of  turf,  and 
handfuls  of  potatoes,  contributed  by  his  ragged  pupils. 

From  the  Report  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
ranging  from  1824  to  1827,  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  1824  the 
number  of  children  whose  parents  were  paying  for  their  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  was  400,348,  viz.,  319,288  Catholics,  and  81,060 
Protestants,  being  a  proportion  of  four  to  one.  The  population 
then  was  7,150,000. 

*  'Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Eeport,  1858,'  p.  188^ 
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In  making  their  report,  the  Commissioners  recommended  a 
totally  new  system  of  popular  education,  based  on  the  principle 
that  '  in  a  country  where  mutual  divisions  exist  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  people,  schools  should  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions 
such  useful  instruction  as  they  may  severally  .be  capable  and 
desirous  of  receiving,  without  having  any  ground  to  apprehend 
any  interference  with  their  respective  religious  principles  ;'  and 
they  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  '  unanimous 
opinion'  of  the  Commissioners  of  1812,  'that  no  plan  of 
education,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived  in 
other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  operation  in  Ire- 
land, unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood  as 
its  leading  principle  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence 
or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomi- 
nation of  Christians.' 

The  Commissioners  recommended  the  appointment  by  Go- 
vernment of  a  Board,  who  should  be  empowered  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  Parliamentary  grants,  and  have  a  general  control 
o'*er  the  whole  of  the  proposed  establishments  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 

They  further  recommended  the  appointment  of  two  teachers 
in  every  school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic, 
to  superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children  ; 
and  they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  selection  from 
the  Scriptures  which  might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in 
by  both  persuasions.  These  schemes  however  were  soon  found 
to  be  impracticable. 

That,  up  to  this  period,  1827,  the  interference  of  the  State 
had  not  been  confined  solely  to  regulation  and  to  inquiry,  but 
had  been  exercised  in  liberal  Parliamentary  grants  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  vdll  be  seen  in  the  following  return  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in 
1 828,  to  consider  the  various  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland. 
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£           s. 

1,105,869  0 

820,005  3 

d. 
0 
4 

101,991  18 

6 

170,508  0 
40,998  0 

271,869  18 

4,155  0 

43,710  0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

240,356  1 
64,262  10 
50,414  10 

6 
9 
9 

.  2,914,140  3 

"4: 

Total   amount  of  Parliamentary   grants   for    education    in 
Ireland,  up  to  1827  : — 


Charter  Schools  (Incorporated  Society) 

FoundUng  Hospital 

Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice 

Kildare  Place  Society    . 

Lord  Lieutenant's  fund 

Maynooth  College 

Belfast  Institution 

Cork  Institution    . 

Hibernian  Military  School 

Marine  Society 

Female  Orphan  School . 

Total 


The  number  of  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  1826  was 
560,549,  'leaving  in  all  probability  upwards  of  150,000  with- 
out the  means  of  education.'  Of  the  actual  number  of  scholars 
returned,  394,732  were  being  taught  in  the  common  pay  schools  ; 
46,119  in  schools  supported  exclusively  by  the  Eoman  Catholic 
priesthood  and  laity ;  84,295  under  various  establishments  of 
private  charity;  and  55,246  (or  less  than  one- tenth  of  the 
whole)  were  being  instructed  in  schools  maintained,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  at  the  public  expense.  '  It  is  also  worthy  of 
consideration,'  observes  the  Select  Committee,  '  that  whilst  in 
the  least  exclusive  of  the  latter  establishments  (the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  Kildare  Place  Society)  the 
number  of  Protestants  as  compared  with  Catholics  is  as  35,364 
to  34,616,  in  the  pay  schools  the  proportion  of  scholars  of  the 
respective  persuasions  is  as  87,338  to  307,405.  It  is  however 
right  to  observe  that  at  the  time  these  returns  were  made  many 
of  the  children  are  stated  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
schools,  and  consequently  the  numbers  are  probably  below  the 
real  strength  of  scholars  in  permanent  attendance  at  other 
times.' ' 

'  '  Koport  from  Select  Committee  on  Education  (Ireland),'  ordered,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed  May  19,  1828  j  and  to  be  reprinted 
March  16,  1829. 
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IRISH   PRIMARY   EDUCATION    IN    TRANSITION. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1828  recommended  a  system  to  be 
adopted  '  which  would  aflford,  if  possible,  a  combined  literary 
and  a  separate  religious  education,  and  should  be  capable  of 
being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  persuasions 
which  prevail  in  Ireland  as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a  system  of 
National  education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.' 
They  next  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  authority, 
or  Board,  acting  imder  the  control  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Legislature,  boimd  by  strict  and  impartial  rules,  and  sub- 
ject to  full  responsibility  for  the  foundation,  control,  and 
management  of  such  public  schools  of  general  instruction  as 
are  supported,  on  the  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  public  expense. 
They  suggested  that  the  selection  of  teachers  should  be  made 
without  religious  distinction,  but  that  the  said  teachers  should 
be  trained  in  model  schools  of  the  Board,  and  should  produce 
certificates  of  character  and  conduct  from  their  respective 
clergymen.  They  further  suggested  that  four  fixed  days  in 
the  week  should  be  devoted  to  exclusively  moral  and  literary 
instruction,  and  that,  of  the  two  remaining  days,  one  be  appro- 
priated solely  to  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  the  Pro- 
testant, and  the  other,  of  the  Koman  Catholic  children — this 
instruction  to  be  given  not  by  the  teachers,  but  by  or  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  respective  commu- 
nions. They  recommended  that  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  other  religious  books  be  printed  for  such  religious  in- 
struction— the  established  version  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
scholars,  and  the  version  published  with  the  approval  of  the 
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Eoman  Catholic  bishops,  for  the  children  of  that  communion. 
They  recommended  that  it  be  the  invariable  rule  that  the 
scholars  should  attend  on  Sunday  at  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  unless  prevented  by  some  sufficient  cause  ;  and  that 
certificates  be  required,  from  every  child,  of  attendance  both 
at  divine  worship,  and  at  the  times  appointed  for  separate  reli- 
gious instruction ;  and  that  the  fact  of  such  attendance  be 
entered  regularly  in  the  school  register.  Finally,  they  sug- 
gested several  matters  of  detail.  The  greater  part  of  their 
suggestions  were  adopted  in  the  subsequent  legislation  on  the 
question.  Conformably  with  this  report.  Earl  Grey  resolved  to 
introduce  a  comprehensive  system  of  primary  education  for  the 
poor  of  Ireland ;  and  he  announced  the  same  in  Parliament  on 
September  9,  1831. 

Seven  Commissioners  were  appointed,  to  constitute  the  Board 
of  National  Education.     These  were 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  .         .         .         .         .  rM>  .i.    -r.  ^  i-i-  i    j 

.     .-,■■,       -rrx,       ,     /T^  ,  1.  X  I     Of  the  Estabhshed 

Archbishop  VVhately  (Dublin)       .         .  '       f        ch      y> 

Reverend  Dr.  Sadlier,  Provost,  Trinity  College   J 

Archbishop  Murray  (Dublin)  .         .         .         •     •  1      r  fTi  V 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  Chief  Remembrancer  / 

Reverend  James  Carlile,  Minister,  Presbjterian  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

Robert  Holmes,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Unitarian  of  the  Synod  of 

Munster.  ^ 

Mr.  Stanley,*  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  chairman  of  the  Board,  under 
date  *  Irish  Office,  London,  October  1831,'  on  the  formation  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Education  in  Ireland.  *  This 
letter,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  original  charter 
of  the  National  Board,  possesses  the  highest  historical  inte- 
rest.' *  The  system  of  the  new  Commission,  as  explained  in 
the  Chief  Secretary's  letter,  was  designed  to  banish  even  the 
suspicion  of  proselytism,  and,  while  admitting  children  of  all 

»  The  late  Earl  of  Derby. 

^  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education  (Ireland),  1870,' 
Tol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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creeds,  to  interfere  with  the  tenets  of  none.     Its  basis  was, 
association  in  literary  instruction,  but  separation  in  religious, 
with  the  most  scrupulous  avoidance  of  interference  with  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  Christian  pupils.     United  education  of 
diflferent  creeds  being  one  of  the  main  objects,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  resident  clergy  being  of  much  importance, 
the  Board  were  to  receive  with  special  favour  joint  claims  from 
applicants  of  various  denominations.     But  they  were  invariably 
to  require,  as  a  condition  of  public  aid,  that  local  contributions 
should  be  raised — that  is,  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  re- 
pairs of  the  school,  the  master's  salary,  and  one-half  the  cost 
of  school  requisites  should  be  locally  provided.     The  schools 
were  to  be  open,  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  for  four  or  five 
days  of  the  week,  for  moral  and  literary  education  only,  and 
the  rest  of  the  week  was  to  be  set  apart  for  separate  religious 
instruction   by  the   respective   clergy,  who  would  also  be  en- 
couraged  to    give    religious    instruction    to   children   of  their 
respective  persuasions,  either  before  or  after  ordinary  school 
hours,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.     The  Board  were  to  exer- 
cise the  most  entire  control  over  all  the  books  to  be  used  in 
the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  moral  and  literary,  or 
separate  religious,  instruction ;  and  as  regards  the  latter,  the 
books  should  be  approved  of  by  those  members  of  the  Board 
who  were  of  the  same  religious  denomination  with  those  for 
whose  use   they  were  intended.     A  register  of  attendance  of 
each  child  at  divine  worship  was  to  be  kept  in  the  schools.    The 
schools  were  to  be  inspected  by  the  Board  or  its  inspectors  at 
various  times.     Applicants  were  to  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing their  own  teachers,  who  should  be  trained,  and  should  have 
received  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  of  general  fitness  from 
the  Board.    All  teachers  were  to  be  liable  to  fine,  suspension,  or 
removal  by  the  Board — its  reasons  in  each  case  to  be  stated. 
The  Board  was  to  have  absolute  control  over  the  annual  Par- 
liamentary grant,  for  the  following  purposes — granting  aid  for 
the  erection  of  schools ;  paying  inspectors ;  giving  gratuities 
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to  teachers ;  establishing  and  maintaining  a  model  school  in 
Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools  ;  editing  and 
printing  books  of  moral  and  literary  education  for  the  schools, 
and  supplying  them  and  school  necessaries  at  not  lower  than 
half  price  ;  and  defraying  all  necessary  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Board.  Finally  the  Board  was  empowered  to  make  regu- 
lations, on  matters  of  detail,  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
these  instructions. 

This  new  system  was  not  as  well  received  as  might  have  been 
expected.  First,  it  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Ulster,  who  remonstrated  with  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject.^ Although  their  views  were  not  adopted,  after  consider- 
able discussion  and  protracted  negociations,  some  modifications 
were  made,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Presbyterian 
body.  Next,  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church  was  not  less  strenuous.  The  new  scheme 
was  condemned  by  archbishops,  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  ;  and 
the  voluntary  system  was  recommended,  as  far  preferable.*  Some 
Protestant  landlords  even  refused  sites  for  national  schools.'  The 
chief  grounds  of  objection  appear  to  have  been  that  the  whole 
Bible  was  not  made  the  basis  of  national  education  ;  that  the 
Board  was  given  absolute  control  over  schools,  teachers,  and 
books  ;  and  that  State  encouragement  was  extended  to  Eoman 
Catholic  instruction.*  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect,  that  in  this 
century  of  boasted  enlightenment,  a.d.  1832-34,  educated  men 
and  ministers  of  religion  should  have  objected  to  Grovernment 
aid  and  countenance  being  given  to  the  teaching  of  Catholic 
doctrine  to  Catholic  children,  in  a  country  of  which  at  the 
time,  as  observed  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  five-sixths  of  the 
population  professed  the  Catholic  religion. 

*  *  Royal  Commicjsion  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  47. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  60-68,  "  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

*  '  Royal  Commission  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  47,  This  especially  applies  to 
the  Presbyterian  body,  a  minister  of  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had, 
for  the  first  seven  years,  the  management  of  the  entire  system  almost  exclu- 
sively in  hia  hands. 
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Another  element  which  contributed  largely  to  this  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  new  system  was,  its  being,  on  principle,  opposed 
to  all  proselytism.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we 
remember  that  all  previous  schemes  of  public  education  in 
Ireland  were  based  on  the  idea  of  converting  the  people  '  from 
the  errors  of  popery.'  It  is  true  that,  one  after  another,  all 
those  schemes  had  proved  utter  failures.  Even,  the  least 
objectionable  of  them  in  its  inception,  'the  Kildare  Street 
Society,  though  receiving  Parliamentary  aid,  had  failed,  be- 
cause in  enforcing  in  all  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  it  had  contravened  the 
principles  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  bulk  of 
the  pupils  must  necessarily  belong.' ' 

How  strong  a  hold  this  wretched  idea  of  proselytism  had  on 
the  minds  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  at  the  time,  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Koyal 
Commissioners  of  1870  : — 

Into  their  schools  the  Protestant  landlords  and  clergy  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children.  *  There  is,'  says 
Mr.  Carlile,  '  a  vast  influence  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  all  Protestant 
institutions ;  and  it  does  not  surprise  me  to  find  that  they  should 
succeed  in  bringing  children  to  their  schools.'  *  Proselytism  by  means 
of  schools  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  Protestant  clergymen,  as  Dean 
Burgh  experienced  in  his  own  case  :  ^ — 

'  Will  you  mention  what  is  the  general  impres.sion  you  have  received  of 
the  causes  which  have  led  some  persons  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
National  system  of  education  ? — I  was  found  fault  with,  and  one  of  the 
grounds  was,  the  absence  of  proselytism  from  the  National  system, 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Protestant  clergymen  to 
endeavour  to  proselyte. 

'  Was  it  then  distinctly  avowed  that  the  object  of  education  was  to 
proselyte  the  children  ? — It  was  impressed  upon  me  in  consequence  of 
the  obligations  of  our  engaging  that  we  will  endeavour  to  drive  away 


^  '  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Education  in 
Ireland,  1870,'  vol.  i'.  p.  22. 

2  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  1346. 
»  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  p.  907. 
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all  erroneous  doctrines  frpm  the  Church.  I  replied  to  that,  I  con- 
sidered the  way  to  do  that  was  by  holding  up  the  Light  of  Truth,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  Scriptures,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  in  all  cases. 

'  You  were  found  fault  with  by  whom  ? — I  have  a  great  objection  to 
mention  names,  unless  it  is  my  duty  ;  but  if  it  is  considered  imperative 
on  me  I  have  not  the  least  objection. 

'  Was  it  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ? — It  was.' 

When  we  reflect  on  the  fearful  poverty  and  privations  en- 
dured by  the  people,  and  the  "temporal  loss  and  civil  and  poli- 
tical disabilities  entailed  on  them  by  the  profession  of  their 
religion,  and,  furthermore,  when  we  read  of  the  large  sums  of 
money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  proselytisers,  by  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  England,  for  many  long 
years,  it  is  surprising  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
Catholic  children  were  not  drawn  into  Protestant  schools.'* 

By  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  generally  speaking,  the  new  sys- 
tem was  well  received.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  been  but 
very  recently  passed,  and  the  country  was  just  beginning  to 
rise  out  of  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  Penal  Laws. 
Therefore,  any  approach  towards  placing  them  on  an  equality 
with  their  fellow-subjects,  and  any  recognition  of  their  being 

^  '  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  68, 
'  Some  years  ago,  the  author  heard,  from  an  old  gentleman  personally 
cognisant  of  the  facts,  the  following  authentic  anecdote,  hearing  on  this 
subject.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  amusing  and  painful.  In  the  year  1793,  a 
veiy  poor  and  somewhat  eccentric  man,  Jack  Kearney,  a  day-labourer, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skibbereen,  announced  to  his  friends,  on  a 
certain  Sunday,  that  it  would  be  his  last  day  to  hear  mass.  They  asked  him 
why.  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  1  have  promised  the  parson  to  go  to  church,  and  to 
send  the  "  childer  "  to  school.'  '  Oh !  Jack,  are  you  going  to  give  up  your 
religion  ?  Sure  you  know  you'll  do  wrong.'  '  I  know  that  very  well,' 
replied  Jack,  'but  I  can't  get  work,  and  the  "childer"  are  starving.' 
Further  remonstrances  followed,  but  in  vain.  Jack  heard  his  *  last  mass,' 
most  devoutly  to  all  appearance,  and  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  little  chapel 
in  which  he  had  worshipped  for  so  many  years,  he  gave  one  lingering  look  at 
the  altar,  and  exclaimed,  *  Good-bye,  God  Almighty,  I'll  be  back  with  you 
as  soon  as  I  can.'  '  Conversions '  of  this  kind,  the  result  of  bribery,  must 
rather  bring  a  curse  than  a  blessing  on  all  who  are  concerned  in  them. 
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entitled  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  education,  aided  and  directed 
by  the  Stat«,  without  any  interference  with  their  religion — the 
leading  principles  of  the  bill — were  regarded  as  a  great  boon 
by  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Doctor  Murray,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Doctor  Crolly,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate,  the  celebrated 
Doctor  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and  other  pre- 
lates, immediately  placed  their  schools  under  the  Board.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  denounced  by  Doctor  MacHale,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam ;  and  the  Christian  Brothers  soon  withdrew 
from  connexion  with  it,  through  conscientious  motives.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  was  de\ised  with  the 
best  intentions,  and,  at  the  time,  it  was  admittedly  a  large  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  but,  even  so,  the  Catholics  were  very 
far  from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  other  denominations, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  and  of  its  executive  stafif  at 
head-quarters.     It  may  be  that  the  public  mind  was  not  pre- 

*  Their  superior,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hoare,  furnished  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
1870  with  the  following  account  of  the  connexion  of  the  Brothers  with  the 
Board  and  of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  sever  it : — 

'  When  the  National  system  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  some 
friends  of  the  Institute,  whose  opinions  the  Brothers  looked  up  to  with 
respect,  recommended  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  the  new  system  held  out ;  and  accordingly  some  five  or  six  of  their 
establishments  were  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
Willing  to  give  the  system  the  fullest  trial,  the  Brothers  continued  this 
connexion  for  a  few  years ;  but,  finding  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  religious  object 
of  theb  Institute,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Brothers  was  held  in  the  year 
1836,  on  the  subject,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  after  mature  deliberation,  to 
withdraw  the  schools  from  connexion  with  the  Board. 

*  In  fine : — As  the  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers  was  established  solely 
for  the  education  of  Catholic  youth ;  as  the  primary  object  of  the  Brothers 
is  the  religious  instruction  of  their  pupils ;  and,  as  the  experience  of  more 
than  sixty  years  attests  the  fact  that  the  system  of  education  they  have 
devised  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  end  proposed ; — for  these  reasons  chiefly 
the  Christian  Brothers  could  not  continue  in  connexion  with  a  system  based 
upon  an  opposite  principle,  and  one  which  they  believe  unsuited  to  the  true 
educational  requirements  of  a  Catholic  population.' 

For  an  account  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  their  schools,  see  p.  513. 
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pared  for  so  great  a  change — so  wide  a  divergence  from  the 
substance  and  spirit  of  all  past  legislation — and  that,  however 
well  disposed  the  Government  of  the  day  might  have  been, 
they  could  not  then  carry  through  Parliament  an  Education 
Bill,  based  on  principles  of  strict  justice,  in  these  important 
details. 

However,  they  appear  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  Catholics  were  not  adequately  represented  on  the 
Board,  or  on  the  executive  staff,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  evidence : — 

The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  main  body  of  the  Irish 
people,  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  presenting  the  new  plan  of  education 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Stanley  had  said : — *  It  was  evident 
that  as  the  Catholics  formed  five-sixths  of  the  population  of  that 
country,  the  tutors,  if  fairly  appointed,  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
five  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.'  Yet,  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board,  only  two  were  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Carlile  acknowledged 
the  inequality  of  representation  at  the  Board  :  ' — 

'  1393.  Chairman. — Do  you  conceive  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  would  be  dissatisfied  when  an  archbishop  of  theirs  and  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  their  persuasion  were  upon  that  Board  ? — I  should 
think  they  had  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  than  the  others,  because 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Board  is  smaller. 

*  1445.  Do  you  not  think  it  leans  very  much  towards  the  Establish- 
ment ? — I  think  so. 

'  1446.  Do  you  not  think  it  leans  very  much  towards  the  Establish- 
ment, when  the  great  majority  of  the  children  to  be  educated  must  be 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  comparatively  small  minority  must  be  of  the 
Established  Church,  that  there  should  be  three  Protestant  members 
upon  the  Board  and  only  two  Roman  Catholics  ? — It  was  under  that 
feeling  that  I  said  the  Roman  Catholics  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  im- 
perfectly represented  in  the  Board  than  the  other  denominations.' 

Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  raised  no  opposition,  as  the  same  Com- 
missioner tells  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

'1363.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jaclcson. — Do  you  consider  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of  the  Board  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  they  have  not  objected  to  it.' 


'  Commons'  Committee,  1837. 
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And  the  House  of  Lords  :^ — 

*  Is  there  any  opposition  to  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  ? — I  have  not  found  any  opposition  from  them.' ' 

No  doubt,  the  Catholics,  acting  on  the  sound  advice  so  fre- 
quently inculcated  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  received  this  measure  as 
an  instalment  of  justice,  hoping  for  further  instalments  in  the 
course  of  time ;  and  while,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
gladly  hailed  the  leading  principles  of  the  new  Act — at  that 
time  a  great  concession — they  resolved  closely  to  watch  its 
operation,  as  their  religious  views  were  so  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  the  machinery  at  head-quarters  for  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Catholics,  *  forming  five-sixths  of  the 
population,'  had  only  two  representatives  on  a  Board  of  seven 
Commissioners.'  We  shall  now  see  that  they  were  wholly 
unrepresented  on  the  executive  staflf  at  head-quarters. 

And  here,  as  the  matter  is  of  much  importance,  let  us  take 
the  exact  words  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  of  1870,  rather 
than  the  substance  of  their  evidence :  * — 

Originally  all  the  Commissioners  were  unpaid;  but,  'in  consequence* 
of  the  pressure  of  business,  and  the  other  Commissioners  not  being  able 
to  give  that  attention  to  it  which  was  absolutely  necessary,'  the  Rev. 
J.  Carlile  agreed  with  the  Treasury  to  relinquish  what  he  received  from 
his  congregation,  and  become  Resident  Commissioner  upon  a  salary  of 
300Z.  a  year,  and  apartments  free  of  rent,^  with  an  allowance  of  100/. 
for  a  car  and  horse. 

He  was  a  '  Scotchman  ^  long  resident  in  Ireland,'  a  '  licentiate  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,'  and  an  *  ordained  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.' 
The  Commissioners  selected,  as  their  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Kelly, 
a  barrister,  and  '  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.  '*     His  salary 


1  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  10. 

'  '  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  09. 

^  As  noticed  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Carlile,  Commissioner. 

*  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  26.  *  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  23. 

"  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1343.  t  jt,j^    ^^  18  36. 

"  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  596. 
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was  500Z.  a  year,  with  a  free  residence.  For  master  of  the  model 
school  they  chose  Dr.  M'Arthur,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
and  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Of  Dr.  M'Arthur's  qualifications,  Mr. 
Carlile  •  gives  the  following  account : — 

*  He  had  been  teaching  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  previously 
in  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  meanwhile  taking  an 
education  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  becoming  a  physician.  I 
established  a  school  myself  in  Dublin,  under  my  own  superintendence; 
I  went  over  to  Scotland  to  obtain  a  master,  and  selected  him  for  my 
own  school ;  and,  finding  him  the  most  eflicient  teacher  I  had  ever  met 
with,  I  recommended  him  to  the  Board,  and  he  was  elected  on  my 
recommendation.' 

Under  the  new  Board  Dr.  M'Arthur  took  '  the  whole  management  ^ 
of  the  teaching  department,'  the  model  and  training  schools,  which  the 
Inspectors  were  required  ^  to  attend  on  their  first  appointment. 

Here,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  weighty  business  of  the  Board, 
in  its  many  and  various  details,  could  not  be  carried  on  by  the 
Commissioners  who  composed  it.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
two  Archbishops,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Mr.  Blake, 
and  Mr.  Holmes,  the  eminent  Queen's  counsel,  had  each  his 
own  pressing  avocations.  No  doubt,  they  possessed  the  con- 
trolling power  vested  in  all  boards ;  but  in  nineteen  matters  of 
detail  out  of  twenty  that  power  is  not  exercised  by  boards,  and 
the  business  is  thus  left,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of 
the  acting  officials.  Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  the  executive 
of  the  National  Board  at  head-quarters  were  Mr.  Carlile  the 
Eesident  Commissioner,  Mr.  Kelly  the  secretary,  and  Dr. 
M'Arthur  who  '  had  the  whole  management  of  the  teaching  de- 
partment, the  model  and  training  schools,' — that  is  two  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  and  one  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  inspectors  at  first  were  four  in  number,  two  Protestants 
and  two  Catholics.  In  subsequent  appointments  of  inspectors, 
regard  was  had  '  to  mixing  the  two  denominations,  cceteris  pari- 
bus, as  much  as  possible  together.'  * 

1  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  864. 

«  Tbid.,  q.  875.  '  Ibid.,  q.  1774. 

*  '  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  27. 
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For  the  first  seven  years,  there  was  no  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board.  After  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  num- 
ber of  Commissioners  was  increased,  and  vacancies  caused  by 
death  or  resignation  were  filled  up ;  but,  all  through,  for 
thirty  years,  the  Catholics  were  in  a  considerable  minority ; 
and  it  was  only  in  1861  that  they  constituted  one-half  the 
number  on  the  Board,  although  in  the  very  commencement  it 
was  indicated  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  that,  in  the 
ratio  of  population,  they  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.' 

This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  Eeturn  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Board,  as  to  the  number  and  religious  denomination  of 
CoMMissiONEES,  in  1831,  and  at  each  period  that  their  number 
was  increased  :  ^ — 


Number  of  Commissioners  according  to  Eeligious  Denomination 

Established 
Chureh 

Soman 
Catholics 

Presbyterian 

Unitarian 

Total 

]831 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1848 
1851 
1861 

3 
5 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 

2 
3 
4 
4 
5 
6 
10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

7 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
20 

As  regards  the  important  office  of  Eesident  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Carlile  resigned  in  1838,  and  weis  succeeded  in  the  post 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Alexander  Macdonnell,  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  resignation 
of  the  latter  in  1872 — that  is  forty  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  Board — that  a  Catholic  Resident  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Keenan,  was  appointed,  viz  : — 


*  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1870/  voL  i,  p.  33. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  o.    Return  of  the  National  Board, 
u  M  2 
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Names  of  those  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Resident  Commissioner,  at 
different  periods ;  with  dates  of  appointment,  death,  or  resignation, 
amount  of  salary,  and  allowances} 


NAME 

Date  of  Ap- 
pointment 

Resignation 

Salary 

Allowances 

Carlile,  Rev.  J. 

Macdonnell,  Right 

Hon.  Alex. 
Keenan,  P.  J.  "     . 

26  Nov.  1831    . 

June  1839 
1872 

Retired  1838    . 
„       1872    . 

3002.  per  annnm. 

looo;.         „ 

Residence,   car, 
and  horse. 

Residence 

Mr.  Kelly,  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  held  the 
post  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  for  seven  years.  On  his  resig- 
nation in  December  1868,  two  secretaries  were  appointed,  one 
a  Protestant  and  one  a  Catholic ;  and  the  same  rule  of  having 
each  denomination  thus  represented  in  the  office  has  been  since 
observed  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred. 

Under  the  circumstances,  so  far  detailed,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  closely  to  watch  the 
working  of  the  system.  Indeed,  constituted  as  it  was,  that 
system,  however  well  intended,  would,  but  for  the  vigilance  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland,  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  results  anticipated  by  its  projectors,  if  it  would 
not  have  proved  altogether  a  failure,  like  the  several  preceding 
systems  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  country. 

.  This  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  demonstrate ;  and  it  is  the 
more  necessary  I  should  do  so,  that  it  is  quite  the  habit  with 
public  speakers,  and  writers  in  the  public  journals,  to  inveigh 
against  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  for  being  so  very  particular 
in  this  matter  of  Primary  Education — in  fact,  for  interfering  in 
it  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  no  system  of  National  Education  will  suc- 

^  '  Royal  Commission  of  1870/  vol.  vii,,  p.  6,  as  regards  the  first  and 
second. 

'  Mr.  Keenan  previously  filled  the  office  of  Chief  of  Inspection  and  Sta- 
tistical Department,  to  which  he  was  appointed  April  1,  1859,  at  a  salary 
of  600^.  a  year.  The  date  of  his  original  appointment  in  the  service  waa 
April  1, 1845. 
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ceed  in  Ireland,  which  does'  not  provide  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  This  we  have  seen  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1828,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
separate  religious  instruction  of  the  children,^  and  in  the 
adoption  of  that  recommendation  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter 
inaugurating  the  National  system.' 

Secondly,  no  scheme  of  National  Education  can  exist  in 
Ireland,  which,  however  indirectly,  endeavours  to  tamper  with 
the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  denomination,  and,  a 
fortiori,  with  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  imanimous  opinion  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion of  1812,  entirely  concurred  in  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1824,  and  practically  adopted  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1828,  and  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter 
of  1831,  all  above  quoted. 

On  the  first  point,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  The 
moral  atmosphere  of  Ireland  is,  and  ever  will  be,  religious.  All 
the  evidence  adduced  thus  far  in  these  pages  goes  to  prove  the 
fact.  A  nation  which,  rather  than  abandon  its  faith,  has  endured 
three  centuries  of  persecution  unparalleled  in  history — loss  of 
goods,  confiscation  of  lands,  and  political  and  civil  disabilities 
— must  indeed  value  that  for  which  it  has  paid  so  dearly.'  It 
is  said  that  in  the  apparently  uneven  distribution  of  the  goods 
and  ills  of  life  there  is  a  certain  law  of  compensation  which  ad- 
justs the  balance.'*  That  which  is  here  predicated  of  individuals 
equally  applies  to  nations ;  and,  after  all,  it  may  be  that  Ire- 
land has  not  paid  too  dearly  for  the  proud  pre-eminence  she 
holds,  in  imconquerable  attachment  to  her  faith  and  its  con- 
secrated ministers.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  country  will 
never  adopt  any  system  of  primary  education,  which  does  not 
provide  for  religious  instruction. 

1  Quoted  in  p.  521.  «  Quoted  in  p.  523. 

'  All  these  matters  are  largely  treated  in  the  Author's  work,  'Ireland, 
Industrial,  Political,  and  Social,'  chapters  Ivii.  to  Ixx.,  inclusive. 

*  '  Quelque  diflKrence  qui  paraisse  entre  les  fortunes,  il  y  a  una  certaine 
compensation  de  biena  et  de  maux  qui  les  rend  ^gales.' — Rochefoucauld. 
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Obviously,  the  second  point  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  first.  And  here  we  shall  see  that  the  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  of  Ireland  have  rendered,  and  continue  to  render,  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education ;  for,  by  their  vigi- 
lance and  interference,  they  have  insured  the  well-working  of 
the  present  systera,  and  thus  have  been  able  to  give  it  their 
sanction — and,  without  their  sanction,  any  system  must  col- 
lapse. As  the  people  entirely  and  implicitly  rely  on  their 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  devotedly  labour  for,  and  watch  over  the 
interests  of  their  flocks,  so,  in  this  matter  of  education,  the 
people  are,  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  altogether  guided 
by  their  bishops  and  priests.  Here  is  a  plain,  undeniable, 
stubborn  fact,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  legisla- 
tion on  the  question.  Doctrinaires  may  sneer  at  '  an  unen- 
lightened, priest-ridden  people,'  and  loudly  protest  against 
'the  overweening  assumption  of  ultramontane  prelates.'  But 
still  they  are  confronted  by  this  fact,  which  will  not  be  set 
aside. 

Immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the  National  system, 
the  majority  of  the  Bishops,  each  in  his  own  diocese,  advised 
their  flocks  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  resolved,  as  they  deemed  it  an  imperative  duty 
imposed  on  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  Board  and  its 
executive  staff,  closely  to  watch  its  operation. 

This  prudent  resolve  of  the  Catholic  prelates  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  events,  some  of  which  occurred  at  the  very  outset. 

We  shall  now  see  what  those  events  were. 

The  original  draft  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  required  that  the 
Commissioners  should  take  measures  to  insure  the  attendance 
of  the  children  at  their  respective  places  of  religious  worship 
on  Sundays ;  but  this  clause  was  objected  to,  and  was  with- 
drawn by  the  Government.  The  Eeverend  Mr.  Carlile  states 
his   objection   in   the   following  words : '    'I  objected   myself 


*  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1342  j  and  Commons'  Committee  (1835), 
q.  4240. 
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to  being  called  upon,  on  my  responsibility  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  to  see  to  the  children  attending  places  of 
worship  in  which  tenets  might  be  inculcated  which  I  do  not 
approve.'  ^ 

To  this  conscientious  scruple  of  Mr.  CarHle,  'per  se,  there 
could  have  been  no  exception  taken  :  but  it  was  highly  objec- 
tionable that  he,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  entertained  so 
strong  an  antipathy  to  Catholic  tenets,  should,  for  the  first 
seven  years,  have  been  the  paid  Eesident  Commissioner,  on 
whom  mainly  devolved  the  direction  of  a  system  of  primary 
education,  principally  intended  for,  and  availed  of  by,  a  Ca- 
tholic population  ;  and  furthermore,  that,  for  the  same  period, 
he  and  his  assistants,  selected  by  himself  out  of  his  own  school, 
should  have  in  their  hands,  almost  exclusively,  the  preparation 
of  the  class  books  for  the  several  schools  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  starting  point,  the  Board  sanctioned  for  use  in  Na- 
tional Schools  the  '  school  books  issued  by  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  and  also,  after  certain  alterations,  the  school  books 
issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society.''  The  Kildare  Place 
books  were  adopted  without  change.  The  task  of  altering  the 
publications  of  the  Catholic  Book  Society  was  undeitaken  by 
Mr.  Carlile.'  '  The  revision  of  Eoman  Catholic  books  was  not 
confided  to  him,  nor  was  he  as  yet  the  Eesident  Commissioner ; 
but  he  himself  states,  he  "  felt  that  as  a  minister  ha^dng  his 
character  at  stake,  he  must  see  everything  that  was  done  ;  and 
deeming  it  his  duty  to  institute  such  an  examination,  he  went 
carefully  over  the  books,  and  everything  which  appeared  to 
countenance  any  particular  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eome  he 
directed  to  be  altered.  He  made  unreservedly  to  the  Board 
every  suggestion  which  seemed  necessary  to  him,  he  being  a 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." '  * 

^  '  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 

^  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  560,  sq. 

*  '  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 
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We  are  told  that  the  alterations  of  the  books  of  the  Catholic 
Book  Society  were  made  by  Mr.  Carlile,  with  the  consent  of  the 
persons  who  issued  the  books.^  The  adoption  of  these  books, 
so  altered,  and  of  those  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  for  use  in 
the  National  Schools,  was  temporary  and  provisional  only,  until 
new  books  could  be  edited  by  the  Board.  Appointed  Resident 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Carlile  at  once  set  about  preparing  the  new 
reading  books.^ 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  Commissioners,  which  has  been  always 
acted  on,  that  they  exercise  the  most  complete  control  over  all 
books  used  in  the  schools.  No  books  are  permitted  to  be  used 
but  those  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  Every  school,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  when  it  applies  for  aid,  places  itself  under  the 
rules,  and  no  relaxation  has  ever  been  acceded  to.'  '  "We  re- 
quire,' says  Mr.  Carlile,  '  that  no  books  shall  be  used  without 
our  consent ;  we  do  not  require  that  our  own  books  shall  be 
used,  but  we  issue  no  others  gratuitously,  or  at  half  price ; ' 
and,  further,  '  we  require  a  list  to  be  sent  to  us  from  each 
school  of  the  books  used  in  that  school,  or  an  undertaking  to  use 
our  books.'*  Up  to  October  1833,  books  and  school  requisites 
were  supplied  by  the  Board  at  half-price ;  from  that  time  free 
stock  was  granted.  '  The  books  thus  freely  distributed  at  the 
public  cost  were  principally  prepared  by  Mr.  Carlile,  aided  by 
the  assistant  teachers  of  his  own  school.'  ^  He  described  the 
process  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  follows,  in  1837  : — 

1640.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson. — Who  has  compiled  those  elementary 
books  to  which  you  are  now  referring? — The  mode  of  their  com- 
pilation was  this  :  I  had  a  school  under  my  own  management,  in  which 
I  had  four  or  five  teachers ;  I  brought  them  together,  and  consulted 
them  upon  the  subject,  and  suggested  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  the 
books  ;  some  amongst  them  undertook  the  compilation  of  them.  Those 
were  the  teachers  of  my  school,  with  the  head-master  of  the  school, 


»  '  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 
2  Ibid.  =»  Ibid. 

*  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  643-5. 

*  '  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870/  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 
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who  is  now  the  head-master  of  our  model  school.     Then  they  were  all 
revised  by  myself. 

1641.  You  are  to  be  tmderstood  to  say,  all  the  elementary  books  have 
been  produced  in  that  way  by  the  teachers  of  your  school,  and  revised 
by  yourself? — Along  with  the  head-teacher  of  our  school,  who  had  been 
a  teacher  of  my  own  school ;  and  they  have  been  aU  submitted  to  the 
Board. 

1642.  They  were  first  prepared  by  the  teachers;  then  revised  by 
you ;  then  submitted  to  each  individual  member  of  the  Board  ? — 
Yes,  just  so,  each  sheet  being  sent  round  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 

1643.  Mr.  Gladstone. — It  being  the  fact,  that  you  have  interspersed 
religious  matters  throughout  the  books,  do  you  think  the  combined 
instruction  under  the  National  Board  is  adequately  described  by  the 
term  '  moral  and  literary  instruction '  ? — K  the  term  '  moral  and 
literary  '  is  meant  to  exclude  religious,  I  should  say  not ;  but,  I  think, 
in  '  moral '  there  must  be  a  reference  to  the  great  foundation  of  all 
morals,  religion.  \ 

1644.  You  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  merely  moral  and 
literary  instruction  ? — If  by  that  it  is  meant  to  exclude  religious,  it 
is  not.^ 

Now  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  scheme  of  Na- 
tional Education,  as  observed  by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  was 
combined  literary,  and  separate  religious  instruction.'  But 
this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  Mr.  Carlile,  who,  in  preparing 
the  Board's  reading  books  of  combined  instruction,  which, 
though  nominally  not  imposed  upon  schools,  yet  are  in  fact 
used  in  every  one  of  the  National  Schools,'  introduced  '  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  religious  instruction.''*  Thus  in  1854, 
Mr.  Cross,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  a  member  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  declared  '  there  is  really,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  that  can  be  called  exclusively  secular  instruction  in 
the  National  Schools,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  In  a 
National  School  in  which  the  books  of  the  Board  are  read,  it 
cannot  be  called  a  system  of  purely  secular  instruction ;  for 
those  books  are  penetrated,  every  page  of  them,  with  religious 

^  '  Report  of  Eoyal  Commissioners  of  1870,'  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
2  Ibid.  '  3  iijid,^  p  39_ 

*  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  312. 
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knowledge  and  religious  sentiment,  and  therefore,  wherever 
those  books  are  read  (and  they  are  read  in  all  National  Schools 
during  the  hours  of  common  instruction),  I  do  not  consider 
that  to  be  secular  instruction  only.  So  that  there  really  is 
a  combination,  during  the  ordinary  school  horn's,  of  literary 
and  religious  education,  though  it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
religious  denomination.'  To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Macdonnellj  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Carlile  as  Eesident 
Commissioner  : — '  From  the  very  first  book  to  the  last,  there 
is,  in  proportion  as  the  understanding  of  the  child  develops, 
always  something  of  religious  food  prepared  for  it  in  each  of 
the  books.' 2  It  is  but  right  to  add  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  Unitarian  Commissioner,  who  maintains,  that  *  it 
was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  system,  that,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  accomplished,  a  religious  education  was  to  form  part 
of  it,  subject  to  objections  from  any  particular  class  or  sect  of 
Christians.'^  Here  Mr.  Holmes  omits  one  important  word, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  '  the  origi- 
nal charter  of  the  National  Board,'  in  which  is  prescribed  a 
system  to  be  adopted,  which  should  afford  a  combined  literary 
and  moral,  and  a  separate  religious  education.  That  there 
were  strong  and  general  objections  to  this  innovation,  or  rather 
reversal  of  a  fundamental  principle,  we  learn  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  M'Creedy,  a  Presbyterian,  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspec- 
tion, and  subsequently  a  Secretary  of  the  Board ;  viz.,  '  Tliere 
is  a  considerable  party  in  Ireland  who  object  to  the  amount  of 
religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  common  reading  books  — 
a  large  portion  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  object  to  the  religious 
instruction  contained  in  the  ordinary  class-books.'  * 

Thus  far,  we  have  the  following  facts.  First,  the  Keverend 
Mr.  Carlile,  a  Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was,  for 
the  first  seven  years,  lord  paramount  at  the  Board :  he  exer- 
cised unlimited  control.     Secondly,  even  though  the  revision 

»  Lords'  Committee  of  1864,  q.  229.  «  Ibid.,  q.  1886. 

»  Ibid.,  q.  204.  *  Ibid.,  q.  3347-8. 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  books  was  not  confided  to  him,  and  he 
was  not  yet  Resident  Commissioner,  he  went  carefully  over  those 
books,  and  '  everything  which  appeared  to  countenance  any 
particular  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  he  directed  to  be 
altered,'  and  the  alterations  were  made  accordingly.  If  the 
books  in  question  were  intended  to  be  used  in  mixed  schools, 
this  expunging  of  whatever  might  appear  to  countenance  any 
particular  Catholic  doctrine  from  their  pages  could  not  be  ob- 
jected to,  even  though  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  were 
Catholic.  But  let  us  see  what  followed.  Thirdly,  on  being  ap- 
pointed Resident  Commissioner,  the  Reverend  Mr.  CaHile,  with 
his  assistants,  all  non-Catholics,  prepared  new  reading  books, 
which,  '  though  nominally  not  imposed  upon  schools,  yet  are, 
in  fact,  used  in  every  one  of  the  National  Schools,'  and  which, 
we  are  told,  '  are  penetrated,  every  page  of  them,  with  religious 
knowledge  and  religious  sentiment,'  and  this  was  done,  and 
permitted  to  be  done  in  direct  contravention  of  the  principle 
of  '  combined  moral  and  literary,  and  separate  religious  in- 
struction,' laid  down  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  accepted  by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of 
Ireland. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Catholic  bishops  felt  that 
they  wei-e  bound  to  take  action.  They  conjointly  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  principle  of  'teaching  re- 
strictedly  in  mixed  schools  what  are  called  the  fundamental  and 
common  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  reserving  for  separate 
instruction  the  particular  tenets  of  each  sect,'  was  pronounced 
very  dangerous  by  a  resolution  of  the  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide,^  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  in  1850,  and 
quoted  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  with  the  follow- 
ing observation  : — '  Thus  the  admixture  of  common  Christianity 
with  literary  instruction  in  the  Board's  books,  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Carlile,  is  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'* 

»  January  16, 1841.  2  Keport,  vol.  i.,  p.  39. 
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But,  it  was  not  only  the  principle  itself,  but  the  character 
of  the  books,  which  was  objected  to.  The  minds  of  Mr. 
Carlile,  Archbishop  Whately,  and  other  non-Catholic  com- 
pilers, had  naturally  an  anti-Catholic  bias,  which  would,  even 
unconsciously,  insinuate  itself  into  the  books  which  they  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  National  schools.  Thus,  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  of  1859,  we  find  mentioned 
among  other  things,  as  '  specially  objectionable,'  '  the  charac- 
ter of  several  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
use  of  which  is  enforced  in  the  schools  under  their  immediate 
management,  and  is  practically  unavoidable  in  schools  deriving 
aid  from  the  Board.' 

That  class-books,  which  '  are  penetrated,  every  page  of  them, 
with  religious  knowledge  and  religious  sentiment,'  ought  to  be 
most  carefully  prepared — nay  more,  that  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared only  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the 
children  for  whom  they  are  intended,  are  obvious  propositions. 
For,  among  other  reasons,  the  religious  matter  contained  in 
books  not  so  prepared,  even  though  it  should  have  no  tendency 
to  proselytism,  may  be  such  as  might  unsettle  a  child's  faith, 
raise  doubts  in  his  mind,  diminish  his  reverence  for  the  tenets 
of  his  own  creed,  and  make  him  a  nominal  rather  than  a  prac- 
tical Christian. 

Equally  objectionable  would  it  have  been  to  have  such  books 
for  general  use  in  mixed  schools — books  *  penetrated,  every  page 
of  them,  with  religious  knowledge  and  religious  sentiment ' — 
exclusively  prepared  by  Archbishop  Murray,  Mr.  Blake,  and 
other  Catholic  compilers,  even  though  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pupils  were  Catholic.  P"'or  in  books  so  prepared,  even  with 
the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  compilers.  Catholic  sen- 
timents and  Catholic  doctrines  must  necessarily  insinuate 
themselves,  and  so  might  interfere  with  the  convictions  of  the 
minority — the  non-Catholic  children. 

And  it  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  that,  among  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into 
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Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  1870,  we  find  the  following  : — 
'  That  the  National  Board,  and  its  Officers,  should  refrain  from 
preparing  or  publishing  any  School  Books  in  future.'  * 

We  next  come  to  the  important  question  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  National  Schools.  As  truly  observed 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870, — 

No  question  which  has  been  raised  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Board  created  greater  difficulty  or  fiercer  controversy  than  this  of  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  There  seems  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  intention  of  the  Government  and  Legislature  was  to  exclude 
the  Bible  during  the  hours  or  days  of  combined  instruction.  Upon  the 
9th  September  1831,  in  moving  the  first  vote  of  money  for  the  Board 
about  to  be  called  into  existence,  Mr.  Stanley  told  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

'  It  was  evident  that  to  establish  '  a  society  on  the  footing  on  which  the 
Kildare- street  Society  had  been  established,  was  to  exclude  the  Koman 
Catholics  from  it;  it  was  absolutely  impossible  it  should  ever  have 
succeeded  in  a  country  five-sixths  of  which  was  Roman  Catholic; 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  benefit  went  to  Protestant  Ulster.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  were  in  every  school  to  be  used  without  note  or  comment ; 
to  such  a  rule  no  conscientious  Catholic  could  submit.  Their  object 
ought  to  be  not  to  oppose  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  people,  but  to 
bring  the  priesthood  and  the  Catholic  people  through  their  influence 
into  an  amicable"  and  friendly  relation  with  the  Government ;  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  produced  benefit  to  the  community  nine 
times  for  once  it  yielded  evil.  It  was  evident  that,  as  the  Catholics 
formed  five-sixths  of  the  population  of  that  country,  the  tutors,  if  fairly 
appointed,  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  five  Catholics  to  one 
Protestant.  The  general  principle  upon  which  he  intended,  that  the 
schools  shoidd  be  conducted  was  that  one  or  more  days  in  each  week 
be  given  up  to  separate  religious  instruction,  and  the  other  days  ap- 
propriated to  general  literary  instruction.  If  the  plan  should  fail  the 
Government  would  ask  for  a  Board  of  paid  Commissioners.' 

Mr.  O'Connell,  in  accepting  the  proposal  of  a  new  plan,  observed  :  — 

*  Let  the  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  be  educated  in  Scripture, 
or  any  other  course  of  study  they  pleased.  All  the  Catholics  asked  was 
the  benefit  of  education,  accompanied  with  their  own  mode  of  rehgiotis 
instruction.' 

The  sentiments  thus  expressed  in  Parliament,  corresponded  with  the 


Report,  vol.  i,,  p.  359.  »  Hansard's  Debates. 
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terms  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter.  *  The  principles  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  were  totally  at  variance  with  the  determination  to  enforce  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  by  children  must  be  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church — this  defect  was  vital 
— such  a  system  could  not  become  one  of  National  education.' 
Similarly,  the  Eesident  Commissioner,  Mr.  Carlile,  gave  evidence  in 
1837,  that  it  '  was  strictly  ^  correct  to  say,  that  if  the  term  "  school- 
hours  "  is  understood  to  apply  to  those  hours  for  which  the  Board 
supplies  tuition,  and  not  merely  permits  it,  the  Scriptures  cannot  be 
read  during  school-hours  in  the  schools  of  the  Board ; '  and  further, 
that  he  thought  it  '  very  important  and  quite  essential  to  the  spirit  of 
the  system  to  observe  strongly  the  distinction  between  combined  and 
separate  instruction.' ' 

Notwithstanding  the  principle  laid  down  by  Grovemment  and 
the  Legislature,  and  embodied  in  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
excluding  the  Bible  during  the  hours  or  days  of  com- 
bined instruction,  we  have  abundant  evidence,  furnished  to 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  this  important 
rule  being  constantly  and  systematically  violated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  where,  in  several  instances,  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Bible  was  regularly  read  and  explained  to  the 
children  of  all  denominations,  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Dis- 
senters, by  a  Protestant  teacher,  during  the  hours  of  combined 
instruction.' 

The  following  case  in  point,  laid  before  the  Commons'  Com- 
mittee of  1837,  will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  out  a 
system  of  mixed  primary  education  in  Ireland,  no  matter  how 
well  devised  that  system  may  be,  or  how  zealously  and  fairly 
the  Commissioners  and  their  inspectors  may  discharge  their 
duties.  It  further  justifies  the  vigilance  and  frequent  remon- 
strances of  the  Catholic  Bishops. 

^  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  1483-6. 

*  '  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education, 
Ireland,  1870/  vol.  i.,  p.  33,  It  will  be  noted  that  here  I  give  the  exact 
words  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  not  merely  the  substance  of  their 
observationf. 

^  '  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,'  vol.  i,,  pp.  34  to  36. 
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Mr.  E.  Sullivan,  Board's  Inspector,  under  examination, 
quotes  a  letter  of  his  own  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education:  * — 

Kirkcubbin,  19  September,  1835. 

'  On  my  way  from  Newtownards  to  Portaferry  I  called  into  Kirkcubbin 
school  (at  half-past  11  o'clock),  as  is  my  custom,  and  observed  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  female  school  with  Bibles  or  Testaments 
lying  before  them  on  the  desk  during  the  period  publicly  notified  for 
hterary  instruction.  I  passed  into  the  boys'  school  without  making  any 
observation,  and  returned  in  about  a  minute  after,  but  not  a  Bible  or 
Testament  was  to  be  seen  ;  other  books  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  children,  which  they  held  conspicuously.  The  hiding  of  the  Bible 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Inspector,  I  consider  more  culpable  than  the 
open  violation  of  the  rules,  as  it  is  calculated  to  keep  up  the  prejudice 
which  still  exists  in  many  places  against  the  system,  and  to  supply  its 
avowed  and  active  enemies  with  weapons  against  it.  I  would  not, 
hoAvever,  recommend  the  Board  to  take  any  notice  of  this,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  be  repeated.' 

Nay  more,  we  have  it  proved  before  Parliamentary  inquiries, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  seventeen  years,  on  the  evidence  of 
Commissioners,  Inspectors,  Secretaries,  and  others,  that  in  the 
same  province  Catholic  children  were  habitually  allowed  to  be 
present  at  Protestant  instruction  and  Protestant  prayers. 

This  fact  is  thus  plainly  stated  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  of  1870  :  ^ — 

The  Commissioners  '  report  that  their  rules  are  in  general  strictly 
observed — that  no  one  can  conscientiously  avail  himself  of  their  grants 
who  fails  not  only  to  observe  their  rules,  but  even  from  his  heart  to 
adopt  the  sentiment  upon  which  the  rules  are  founded.  Yet,  as  had 
been  proved  at  the  ParHamentary  inquiries  of  1837,  and  as  was  again 
proved  before  the  Lords'  CJommittee  of  1854,  upon  the  evidence,  inter 
alios,  of  Commissioners,  Inspectors,  and  Secretaries,  in  schools  under 
Protestant  management  throughout  Ulster,  Eoman  Catholic  children 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  reading  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  be  present  at  Protestant  prayers.     It  must  be  added  that 


^  Commons'  Committee,  1837,  q.  7694, 

'  'Report  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  117. 

^  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  Ireland. 
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there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  some  instances  this  was  done  without 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  as  to 
Religious  Instruction  :  ^ — 

1.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  (as  hereinafter  provided  for)  to 
children  of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  of. 

2.  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  each  School  shall 
be  open  to  children  of  all  communions ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to 
parental  right  and  authority ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  shall  receive 
or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  or 
guardians  disapprove ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that 
no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affords. 

3.  A  public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  must 
be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  '  Time  Table  '  supplied  by  the  Com- 
missioners, who  recommend  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
general  nature  of  such  religious  instruction  be  also  stated  therein. 

4.  The  '  Time  Table  '  must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  school-room. 

5.  When  the  religious  instruction  comes  after  the  secular,  the 
Teacher  must,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  former 
announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction 
has  arrived,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  put  up  and  keep  up,  during 
the  period  allotted  to  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view 
of  all  the  pupils,  a  notification  thereof,  containing  the  words  '  lleligious 
Instruction,'  printed  in  large  characters,  on  a  form  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Commissioners.  Similarly  when  the  school  commences  with 
religious  instruction,  the  teacher  is  to  put  up  and  keep  up  the  same 
notification. 

No.  6  rule  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between 
the  announcement  and  commencement  of  religious  instruction,  when 
preceded  by  secular  ;  and  that  whether  the  religious  or  secular  instruc- 
tion have  the  priority,  the  books  used  for  the  instruction  first  in 
order  shall  be  laid  aside  at  its  termination  in  the  press  or  other  place 
appropriated  for  keeping  the  school-books. 

No.  7  rule  prohibits  secular  instruction,  whether  literary  or  in- 
dustrial, in  the  same  apartment  with  religious  instruction. 


1  These  are  taken  from  the  sheets  of  Rules  and  Regulations  which  the 
Commissioners  require  to  be  suspended  in  every  National  school-room. 
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No.  8  rule  provides  that  in  schools  Vested  in  Trustees  or  the 
Commissioners,  '  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively,  shall  have 
access  to  them  in  the  school-room,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
religious  instruction  there,  at  times  convenient  for  that  purpose,  that  is, 
at  times  so  appointed  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  "with  the  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  school.' 

By  rule  9,  in  schools  Not  Vested,  '  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Managers 
to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  the  school-room  ;  but  if  they  do  not  permit  it  to  be  given 
in  the  school-room,  the  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire, 
must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  frova.  the  school,  at  reasonable 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere.' 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  Author- 
ized or  Douay  Version, — the  teaching  of  Catechisms, — public  prayer, — 
and  all  other  religious  exercises  come  within  the  rules  as  to  religious 
instruction. 

By  rule  11,  *  the  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  have 
the  right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (either  in  the  Authorized  or  the 
Douay  Version)  to  be  read  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction ;  and  in  all  Vested  schools  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
children  have  the  right  to  require  the  Patrons  and  Managers  to  afford 
opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  school- 
room, under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
for  that  purpose. 

By  rule  12,  the  time  at  which  religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other 
religious  exercises  may  take  place  is  defined ;  viz.  '  at  any  time  before 
or  after  the  ordinary  school  business  ;  but  they  must  not  take  place 
at  more  than  one  intermediate  time,  between  the  commencement  and 
the  close  of  the  ordinary  school  business.'  Their  taking  place  at  an 
intermediate  time  will  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners,  in  cases 
where  it  appears  to  them  that  such  an  arrangement  will  interfere  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  school,  by  preventing  children  of  any  religious 
denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or  by  subject- 
ing those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience. 

It  is  further  provided  by  the  rules  that  a  Registry  be  kept 
in  each  school,  showing  the  religious  denomination  of  each 
child  on  the  School  Eoll. 

Protestant  pupils  are  not  to  .be  permitted  to  remain  in  at- 
tendance during  the  time  of  Religious  instruction,  in  case  the 

N  N 
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teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and 
Catholic  children  are  in  the  same  manner  protected  in  case  the 
teacher  giving  the  Eeligious  instruction  is  not  a  Roman 
Catholic.  And  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  Religious  instruction  to 
which  its  parents  or  guardians  object. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  a  parent  or  guardian 
should  express  a  desire  that  his  child  should  receive  any  par- 
ticular Religious  instruction.  This  desire  must  be  entered 
in  a  book  signed  with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or 
guardian ;  and  the  book  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspector 
whenever  he  visits  the  school.  It  may  be  revoked  at  any  time, 
and  so  become  inoperative. 

In  all  National  Schools  (except  those  in  which  Industrial 
Instruction  is  the  chief  object)  there  must  be  Literary  instruc- 
tion for  at  least  four  hours,  upon  five  days  in  the  week.  In 
Industrial  Schools  not  less  than  two  hours'  Literary  instruction 
must  be  given  daily. 

Finally,  there  is  a  rule,  that  no  emblems  or  symbols  of  a 
denominational  nature  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  school-room 
during  the  hours  of  united  instruction. 

Any  one  who  reads  these  rules  in  conjunction  with  the  evi- 
dence laid  before  Parliament  of  their  frequent  infraction,  in 
mixed  schools  all  over  Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  must  feel  convinced  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  cany  out,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
letter,  a  system  of  mixed  education  in  the  country. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  being  forbidden  by  the  Commis- 
sioners during  the  hours  of  combined  instruction,  the  Scripture 
Extracts  were  prepared.  These  were  not  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Stanley  in  arranging  the  new  system.  In  his  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1831,  introducing  the  new  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  remarked, — '  Experience  teaches  that  endless  controversy 
must   arise   from  any   attempt   to   give  religious   instruction 
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to  children  of  different  religious  persuasions.'  ^  On  this  point, 
Mr.  Carlile  says,  '  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  did  not  contem- 
plate Scripture  extracts.  A  question  was  put  by  me,  previously 
to  the  Board  being  constituted,  whether  we  should  be  permitted 
to  make  extracts.  A  good  deal  of  conversation  took  place  on 
the  subject,  and  Lord  Stanley  at  last  said  that  whatever  the 
Board  was  unanimous  upon,  the  Grovernment  would  not  object 
to  :  upon  the  ground  of  that  conversation  came  the  expression 
in  the  rule,  that  the  Scripture  Extracts  require  the  sanction  of 
the  entire  Board.' ' 

These  Extracts  were  considered  to  be  really  a  part  of  reli- 
gious instruction  by  Mr.  Carlile,  as  stated  in  his  evidence,  in 
1837  ;  viz. : — 

1147.  Mr.  Gladstone. — Do  you  not  think  the  reading  of  the  Ex- 
tracts, during  the  hours  of  combined  instruction,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  religious  exercise  ? — I  think  it  is,  certainly.^ 

In  this  view  Dr.  M' Arthur,  the  head-master,  concurred : — 

Do  you  consider  that  the  Scripture  Extracts  are  part  of  the  religious 
instruction  ?  — I  think  them  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  religious  in- 
struction. * 

'  In  a  word,'  observe  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  the  *  intro- 
duction of  Scripture  Extracts  destroyed  the  distinction  be- 
tween combined  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction.'' 

The  Scripture  Extracts  were  prepared,  and  their  publication 
carried  out  chiefly  by  Mr.  Carlile,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board.^  In  1837,  he  gave  the  following  answers  to  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 

889.  Lord  Stanley. — All  the  books  the  Board  have  published  they 
have  edited ;  the  Scripture  Ijessons  and  also  various  books  of  a  moral 
and  religious  character  ? — They  have. 


^  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  39. 

2  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  16. 

'  Commons'  Committee,  1837.  *  Lords'  Committee,  1837,  p.  295. 

5  '  Report,  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  43.  «  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  40. 
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890.  By  whom  have  those  books  for  the  use  of  schools  been  princi- 
pally prepared  ? — I  may  say  they  have  been  principally  prepared  by 
myself;  with  reference  to  the  books  of  ordinary  instruction,  I  sketched 
the  plan  of  the  books,  and  then  I  procured  assistance  in  compiling 
them,  which  was  paid  for. 

891.  By  whom  have  the  Scripture  Lessons  been  principally  pre- 
pared ? — They  have  been  prepared  almost  altogether  by  myself. 

To  the  House  of  Lords,  the  same  year,  he  afiforded  fuller 
information  :  * — 

How  do  you  proceed  in  preparing  and  examining  the  Scripture 
extracts  and  other  books  previous  to  publication  ?— The  Scripture 
extracts  are  subjected  to  a  most  careful  examination.  The  duty  of 
preparing  the  first  draft  of  them  devolved  upon  me,  as  they  originated 
from  my  application  to  Lord  Stanley,  already  noticed.  I  draw  out  the 
draft  of  them,  placing  the  Authorized  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Ver- 
sions with  the  originals  before  me.  I  draw  the  original  draft.  They 
are  then  put  in  type,  and  proofs  are  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  to  Dr.  Murray.  When  they  have  made  observations  upon  them, 
if  any  alterations  are  suggested,  those  are  made,  and  new  proofs  are 
taken  off  and  returned  to  these  prelates.  When  they  have  passed 
through  that  revision,  then  proofs  are  sent  to  the  whole  members  of  the 
Board.  If  they  are  satisfied  with  them  they  then  go  to  press.  That 
has  been  usually  the  course ;  but  while  the  Gospel  by  St.  Liike  was  in 
progress,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  thought  I  might  be  relieved  by 
having  some  person  to  draw  out  the  first  draft,  and  a  clergyman,  whose 
name  I  forget,  was  employed  ;  but  I  did  not  find  that  arrangement  to 
save  time,  and  it  was  done  away  with.  In  preparing  the  latter  part  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  he  is  now,  I  hope,  engaged  in 
revising  the  rest,  in  contemplation  of  a  second  edition,  both  of  the 
Gospel  by  St.  Luke  and  the  previous  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  hope  to  have  his  very  valuable  assistance  in  issuing  another 
edition. 

Wlio  was  the  person  employed  to  translate  that  part  of  the  New 
Testament  which  has  been  printed  ? — That  has  been  done  as  just  de- 
scribed ;  it  has  been  either  originally  prepared  or  carefully  examined 
by  myself  before  it  has  been  presented  to  any  other  member  of  the 
Board. 

But  it  would  appear  that  all  the  Scripture  Extracts  were  not 
'  Lords'  Report,  1837,  p.  1370. 
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submitted  to  Archbishop  Murray,  some  of  them  having  been 
revised  and  published  during  his  absence  in  Italy. 

The  Chief  Secretary  had  sivid  that  the  Government  would  object  to 
nothing  upon  which  the  Board  was  unanimous,  and  on  this  account  the 
sanction  of  the  *  entire  Board '  was  required.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
it  will  be  recollected,  were  represented  on  the  Board  by  Mr.  Blake 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  But  during  the  revi- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  extracts  Archbishop  ^[urray  was 
absent  from  the  country.     Mr.  Carlile  explains  what  happened :  ^ — 

In  your  examination  in  another  place,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'  Were  any  of  the  Scripture  extracts  published  previous  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  both  the  Archbishops  ? '  you  have  said,  '  In 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Murray  he  left  the  charge  with  a  clergyman  and 
with  Mr.  Blake  to  examine  the  extracts,  and  with  power  to  approve  of 
them  in  his  name  ?' — There  was,  at  least,  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Murray 
did  so. 

Do  you  remember  to  what  extent  that  went  ? — I  cannot  charge  my 
memory.  Dr.  Murray  went  to  Italy  ;  I  think  he  was  absent  some  two 
or  three  months. 

Can  you  state  to  what  portion  of  the  volume  it  applied  ? — I  think 
three  or  four  half-sheets.^ 

A  new  translation  of  the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  use  of 
National  Schools  was  made  by  Mr.  Carlile,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Board.  They  were  divided  not  into  ten,  but  into  seven- 
teen parts  by  printing  them  as  verses  of  Scripture  : — 

1743.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson. — With  regard  to  the  Commandments 
which  are  hung  up  in  the  schools,  who  compiled  them  as  they  are  now 
exhibited  in  the  schools  ? — The  draft  of  them  was  drawn  out  by 
myself. 

1744.  You  have  divided  them,  not  according  to  the  Commandments  ? 
— No  ;  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  Church,  in  respect  of  the  proper  division  of  the 
Commandments  ;  and  we  avoid  the  collision  by  taking  it  as  an  extract 
from  the  Book  of  Exodus,  retaining  the  division  into  verses  as  they  are 
in  the  Scripture. 

1749.  What  are  they  extracted  from  ? — They  are  translated  from  the 


'  Lords'  Report,  1837,  p.  1379. 

'  Report  of  Royal   Commission    of  Inquiry  into   Primary   Education, 
Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  40. 
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original,  taking  both  the  Authorized  and  the  Douay  Version  into  view 
in  making  the  translation. 

1750.  Who  was  the  translator  ? — The  first  draft  of  the  translation  was 
made  by  me. 

1751.  From  the  Hebrew  ?— Yes.» 

The  necessity  of  resorting  to  such  expedients,  '  to  avoid  col- 
lision,' is  only  a  further  proof  of  the  futility  of  any  attempt  at 
the  combined  religious  instruction  of  children  of  different 
denominations. 

The  Board  also  introduced,  for  general  use,  in  the  schools,  a 
volume  of  Sacred  Poetry,  '  which,  to  a  large  extent,  consisted 
of  "  hymns  "  from  Protestant  authors,  and  those  which  are  most 
familiarly  used  among  Protestant  children  in  Ireland.'^ 

This  work  is  described  as  follows  in  the  '  Review  and  Com- 
pendium of  Evidence,  taken  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of 
1854':— 

The  book  of  *  Sacred  Poetry'  followed  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Scripture  Lessons.'  This  was  the  second  work  in  the 
series  of  an  exclusively  religious  nature  designed  for  combined  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  collection  of  pieces,  selected  with  taste  and  discrimination 
from  the  admired  productions  of  Isaac  Watts,  Jane  and  Emily  Taylor, 
and  other  pious  writers.' 

This  book  was  gratuitously  distributed  for  use  during  the 
school-hours  of  combined  moral  and  literary  instruction,  into 
which  a  certain  amount  of  '  combined  religious  instruction'  liad 
been  imported.'*  Of  the  work,  10,270  copies  were  printed 
in  1835;  and  61,500  in  1836,  'for  a  free  stock  to  all  Irish 
National  Schools.'^ 

Subsequently,  a  work  by  Archbishop  Whately  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity  was  altered  by  Mr.  Carlile  for  use  in  schools, 

^  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education 
in  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  43,  and  Commons'  Committee,  1837,  q.  1759. 

*  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  of  1870,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  and  Commons' 
Committee,  1837,  q.  2094. 

3  Report  of  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  43. 

*  Ibid.,  and  Lords'  Committee  of  1854,  1067,  sq. 
»  Report  of  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  43. 
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and  accepted  by  the  Board,  as  completing  the  course  of  com- 
bined religious  instruction.^  This  work  in  its  original  shape, 
containing  passages  to  which  Archbishop  Murray  had  objected, 
was  admitted  upon  the  list  of  books  sanctioned  but  not  pub- 
lished by  the  Board,  and  in  that  shape  it  bore  the  title  of 
'  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity.'  The  work,  as  altered, 
was  published  by  the  Board,  and  called  '  Lessons  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity.*^  Doctor  Whately  next  wrote  a  work,  styled 
'  Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  which 
contained  a  great  deal  of  controversial  matter,  and  was  neither 
published  nor  sanctioned  by  the  Board.' 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Eesident 
Commissioner,  and  the  Inspectors,  under  instructions  from  the 
Board,  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  the  above  sanctioned 
works  of  combined  religious  instruction  in  the  National 
Schools  ;  but,  shortly  after  the  Parliamentary  inquiries  of  1837, 
an  inspector  of  National  Schools  was  reprimanded  for  pressing 
the  use  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  in  a  school,  and  the  other 
inspectors  were  directed  to  refrain  from  doing  so.  About  the 
same  time  the  Commissioners  published,  in  their  sixth  report 
(for  1839),  the  following  rule,  known  as  their  eighth  rule : — 

We  by  no  means  insist  on  having  the  Scripture  Extracts,  published 
by  our  authority,  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  would  we 
allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction 
in  any  school  attended  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
objected  to  them ;  in  such  case  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  them 
except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  parties  giving  it 
might  use  them  or  not  as  they  should  think  proper. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  preface  to  the  Extracts,  it  is  set  forth, 
that  '  the  Board  of  Commissioners  earnestly  and  unanimously 
recommend  these  lessons  to  be  used  in  all  schools  receiving  aid 
from  them.'* 

^  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  of  1870,  voL  i.,  p.  43,  and  Lords'  Com- 
mittee, 1854,  1069. 

'  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  128.        ^  Ibid. 
*  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  pp.  96  and  128. 
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In  1849,  when  the  district  model  school  of  Clonmel  was 
opened,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Board,  the  two  Head 
Inspectors,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  proceedings,  ascer- 
tained that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  many  of  the  intended 
scholars  had  strong  objections  to  the  Scripture  Extracts  and 
Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  Acting  on  the  eighth 
rule,  above  recited,  they  did  not  insist  on  these  works  being 
read  in  the  model  school,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prohibited  the 
use  of  them,  save  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction.  Two  of 
the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Macdonnell  and  Mr.  O'Ferrall,  who 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  model  school,  were  aware  of 
the  fact;  but  it  was  only  in  the  summer  of  1852  that  Arch- 
bishop Whately  became  cognizant  of  it.^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  Board,  written  off  instantly  from  Clonmel, 
his  Grrace  protested  strongly  against  what  he  termed  '  the  gross 
and  irregular  usurpation  of  authority,'  which  had  taken  place  : — 

1st  July,  1852. — Visited  Clonmel  model  school.  ...  I  find  that 
all  the  books  published  by  the  Board  are  not  used — the  Scripture 
Extracts  and  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  being  excluded. 
It  appears  to  me  most  important  that  in  all  the  schools  of  which  we  are 
the  patrons,  viz.,  the  model  schools,  all  our  books  should  be  read.  The 
inference  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  this  not  being  done  is,  either  that 
we  are  insincere  in  recommending  books  which  we  prove  by  our  con- 
duct we  do  not  think  well  of,  or  else  that  we  suffer  this  or  that  person 
to  usurp  our  power  and  dictate  to  us.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  hear 
of  this,  and  very  unpleasantly.  We  never  compel  any  patron  to  use  a 
book  he  does  not  like,  or  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  (sanctioned  by 
us)  which  he  does  like ;  and  we  should  exercise  the  same  right  where  we 

are  patrons. 

Ed.  Dublin. 

'Lord  Grrey's  Government,'  observe  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  of  1870,  '  had  permitted  the  introduction  of  such 
books,  as  an  experiment,  and  upon  the  condition  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  unanimous  in  approving  them.  The  approval 
of  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake,  the  two  Koman  Catholic 

^  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  120. 
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members  of  the  original  Commission,  may  be  assumed.  But 
Dr.  Mvuray  and  Mr.  Blake  had  now  been  succeeded '  by  six 
Roman  Catholic  Commissioners,  who  were  far  from  unanimous 
in  approving  of  the  books  of  combined  religious  instruction. 
Master  Mm*phy  emphatically  condemned  them,' '  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1854  :  viz : — 

8838.  Chairman. — Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  recent 
exclusion  of  the  '  Christian  Evidences,'  and  the  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity' ? — I  moved  the  exclusion  of  them. 

8839.  On  what  grounds  ? — 1  moved  the  exclusipn  of  the  *  Christian 
Evidences '  (Parker's  book),  because  I  considered  much  of  that  book 
quite  opposed  to  Catholic  teaching  and  doctrine  in  essential  matters, 
and  I  had  ascertained  that  such  was  the  almost  universal,  if  not  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  intelligent 
Roman  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland. 

8840.  Did  your  wish  to  exclude  that  book  arise  from  any  new  cir- 
cumstances which  had  arisen,  or  did  you  regret  that  it  had  ever  been 
introduced  ? — I  regretted  that  it  had  ever  been  introduced  ;  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  stated 
to  me  that  it  was  a  most  objectionable  book,  and  entirely  subversive  of 
Catholic  teaching  and  faith.  I  then  read  it  for  the  first  time,  and, 
having  applied  my  own  judgment  to  it,  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a 
book  of  that  character.  I  therefore  thought  that  its  introduction  or 
continuance  was  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Board,  as 
previously  avowed,  and  as  announced  in  their  reports,  and  that  it  was 
not  right  towards  Catholics,  or  towards  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
body  whose  children  were  taught  in  the  schools,  to  permit  such  a  book 
to  appear  upon  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  a  body  of  Commis- 
sioners, of  whom  some  were  Roman  Catholics. 

8842.  Lord  Ardrossan. — How  do  you  accotmt  for  Archbishop  Mur- 
ray having  approved  of  and  sanctioned  that  book  ? — I  cannot  find  any 
trace  whatever  of  Dr.  Mvuray  having  approved  of  or  sanctioned  that 
book ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover,  we 
have  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  did  not  approve  of  or  sanction  that 
book.  That  book,  in  its  present  shape,  or  something  very  near  it,  was 
originally  proposed  as  a  book  to  be  used  by  the  Board,  in  combined 


^  Doctor  Murray  died  February  26,  1852,  and  Mr.  Blake  January  9,  1849. 
From  1851  to  1861,  there  were  15  Commissioners,  of  whom  6  were 
Catholics. 

'  '  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 
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instruction.  It  was  objected  to  by  Dr.  Murray,  mainly  on  account,  as 
I  believe,  of  the  two  first  chapters  in  it.  It  was  then  submitted  to 
him  for  revision,  and  he  procured  those  passages  to  be  expunged,  and 
the  name  of  the  book  changed,  and  called  the  '  Lessons  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity.'  This  latter  book,  which  was  adopted  and  published 
by  the  Board,  excludes,  in  a  very  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  all  the 
objectionable  matter  which  appeared  in  the  other  book.  This  being  the 
case,  I  afterwards  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  it  appeared  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  or  from  anything  I  could  hear  from 
other  quarters,  that  Dr.  Murray  had  approved  of  what  would  appear 
to  me,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  to  be  a  strange  recom- 
mendation, namely,  that  this  book  from  which  he  had  those  passages 
deliberately  expunged,  should  be  adopted,  and  put  upon  the  list  of 
recommended  books.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  any  direct  approval  on 
his  part.  The  drafts  of  reports,  without  any  appendix,  are  first  sub- 
mitted to  each  Commissioner ;  they  are  then  considered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board;  when  approved  of  they  are  published,  with  an  appendix  to 
each,  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  resident  Commissioner,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretaries.  In  the  body  of  any  of  the  published 
reports  there  is  no  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Parker's  edition  as 
a  recommended  book ;  and  I  have  never  found,  nor  can  I  ascertain 
that  Dr.  Murray  ever  approved  of  the  recommendation,  or  re-intro- 
duction of  a  book,  as  a  secondary  book,  to  which  he  objected  origi- 
nally as  a  primary  book.  I  understand  it  was  represented  to  the 
Board,  on  the  occasion  when  that  book  was  introduced  (on  which 
occasion  it  appears  Dr.  Murray  was  not  present),  that  Protestants 
might  wish  to  use  Parker's  edition  in  preference  to  the  other,  and  upon 
that  ground  the  strange  anomaly  Avas  introduced  of  having  two  essen- 
tially different  editions  of  the  same  book,  one  of  which  Avas  deemed 
objectionable,  and  had  been  already  objected  to  appearing  upon  the 
lists  of  the  Board. 

8843.  "Was  not  Dr.  Murray  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Board,  and  did  not  he  take  great  interest  in  everything  relating 
to  it? — I  believe  so. 

8844.  How  could  this  book  have  been  constantly  recommended  in 
reports  issued  by  the  Commissioners  without  his  approval  ? — There  is 
no  direct  approval  of  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see ;  the  inference,  no  doubt, 
exists  that  he  may  have  seen  this  in  the  list  of  recommended  books,  if 
he  read  all  the  appendices  to  the  reports.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  did 
or  did  not. 

8845.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossori/. — For  what  purpose  do  you  think  Dr. 
Murray  had  certain  passages  expunged  ;  was  it  to  render  the  book  fit 
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for  the  education  of  Protestants,  or  fit  for  use  in  common  education  ? — 
Fit  for  use  in  common  education. 

8846.  After  those  passages  were  expunged  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  regarded  it  as  unobjectionable  for  common  education  ? — Certainly; 
but  I  have  been  hitherto  dealing  with  Parker's  edition.  The  Lessons 
on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  are  quite  a  different  book.  When  the 
objectionable  chapters  and  passages  referred  to  were  expunged,  I 
believe  Dr.  Murray  considered  the  beck  so  altered  as  one  fit  for  use 
in  common  education. 

8847.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  book  published  by  Parker  under- 
went certain  modifications,  in  order  to  remove  the  objections  made  by 
Dr.  Murray  ? — I  never  heard  so  ;  I  was  asked  in  a  previous  question 
whether  there  had  been  any  newly  discovered  matter,  which  led  me 
afterwards  to  object  to  Parker's  edition  being  included  among  the  list 
of  books  recommended  by  the  Boar  J.  My  answer  is  this  :  It  appears 
that  after  Parker's  edition  had  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  books 
recommended  by  the  Board,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  published 
another  book,  called  '  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious 
Worship,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  by 
the  same  author.'  I  have  examined  the  second  part  of  that  book,  and 
I  can  confidently  state  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  tenet,  doctrine,  or 
institution  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  which  is  not  broadly  con- 
demned in  it ;  for  example,  the  unity  of  the  Church  ;  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church  ;  the  universality  of  the  Church ;  the  sacrament  in  one 
kind  ;  the  distribution  of  the  sacraments  ;  the  Apostolical  succession  ; 
what  is  there  called  Saint-worship,  and  the  worship  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  doctrine  of  confession  and  absolution,  called  the  power 
of  the  priest  to  forgive  sins ;  death-bed  salvation  ;  tradition  ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  ;  prayers  for  the  dead ;  the  authority  oi 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  denial  of  the  right  to  exercise  private 
judgment,  and  various  other  matters :  all  of  which  are  strongly  com- 
mented on  and  denounced  in  this  book ;  a  book  purporting  to  be  a 
Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,  by  the  same  author, 
which  appeared  on  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, amongst  whom  were  five  Roman  Catholics.  Although  it  may 
have  been,  and  I  believe  was  done  with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
and  although  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  had,  of  course,  a  perfect  rio-ht 
to  publish  such  a  book  for  Protestants,  yet  when  the  Board  had  given 
its  sanction  to  the  '  Christian  Evidences,'  I  considered  that  it  would 
have  been  fairer  to  the  Board,  and  particularly  to  its  Roman  Catholic 
members,  not  to  have  given  this  new  publication  the  title  of  a  sequel 
to  those  evidences.     Further,  it  appears  upon  the  back  of  the  very 
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copy  of  Parker's  edition  whicli  I  received  when  I  became  a  Commis- 
sioner, and  similar  copies  of  wliich  had  been  circulated  through  all  the 
schools,  that  the  '  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Rehgious 
Worship,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences,' 
by  the  same  author,  are  advertised. 

8848.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — The  objection  you  raise  to  the 
title  is  as  connecting  it  with  books  already  approved  of  by  the  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

8850.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — Would  the  objections  which 
you  have  so  clearly  stated  to  be  applicable,  in  your  judgment,  to  those 
books  as  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
common  instruction,  equally  apply  in  your  opinion  to  corresponding 
books  of  an  exclusively  Koman  Catholic  kind  ? — Most  assuredly, 

885L  You  would  apply  strictly  the  same  rule,  of  which  you  have 
advocated  the  application  here  in  the  case  of  Protestant  books,  to  Roman 
Catholic  books  of  a  similar  kind  ? — Just  as  strictly. 

8852.  Chairman. — Do  you  believe  the  opinions  you  have  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  book  referred  to,  are  generally  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  ; 
I  never  spoke  to  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  or  layman  upon  the  subject 
who  did  not  condemn  the  *  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.' 

8853.  How  do  you  account  for  its  having  so  long  remained  on  the 
list  of  books  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ? — The  only  way  in  which  I  can 
account  for  it  is  this  :  I  was  myself  willing,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
to  allow  it  to  remain,  provided  the  8th  Rule  had  not  been  interfered 
with  ;  I  consider  that  the  8th  Rule  operated  as  a  practical  exclusion  of 
that  book  ;  if  any  child  or  children  objected  to  it,  it  would  be  relegated 
to  the  time  of  separate  religious  instruction.  When  with  pain  I  was 
obliged  to  take  the  step  I  did,  namely,  to  move  the  exclusion  of  those 
books,  I  stated  *that  I  was  quite  ready  not  to  do  so,  provided  things 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were,  and  no  attempt  were  made  to 
alter  the  8th  Rule,  which  Roman  Catholics  had  always  regarded,  and 
which  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Dr.  Murray  himself  regarded,  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  the  book. 

I  quote  thus  largely  from  this  evidence,  as  it  throws  so 
much  light  on  the  history  of  the  National  Board  of  Education. 
Besides,  the  whole  subject — one  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance— is  likely,  ere  long,  to  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

Here  we  have  revealed  a  state  of  facts,  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley's   letter,   inaugurating   the 
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National  system.  These  facts,  which  furnish  a  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  are 
obviously,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  to 
those  writers  and  politicians,  who  complain  of  '  the  interference 
and  unreasonable  demands '  of  the  Irish  prelates.  The  neces- 
sity for  that  interference,  and  the  wisdom  and  reasonableness 
of  those  demands  are  still  more  conclusively  established  by  the 
words  of  Archbishop  Whately  himself,  published  by  his  daugh- 
ter after  his  death,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  following  is  the  alteration  of  the  celebrated  eighth  rule, 
above  referred  to.  It  was  announced  by  the  Secretaries,  in 
the  autumn  of  1853,  in  a  circular  letter,  without  date,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

First.  "We  have  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  us  a 
work  entitled,  *  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  and  from  the 
list  of  books  sanctioned  but  not  published  by  us,  another  work, 
namely,  '  Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.'  The  first  was 
introduced  in  1838  ;  the  second  in  1842.  Secondly  :  We  have  amended 
our  8th  Rule,  section  2.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thus  expressed  :  '  8.  The 
Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  in  any  of  the  Na- 
tional schools ;  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of 
secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  cases  the 
Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  books  or  not 
as  they  think  proper.'  As  altered,  it  is  as  follows :  *  The  Commis- 
sioners do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  or  Book  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools ;  nor  do  they  allow 
them  to  be  read,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  business  (during  which 
all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to 
attend),  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object  to  their  being  read  by  their  children.  In  such  cases  the  Com- 
missioners prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  business,  and 
under  the  following  conditions :  1st.  That  no  child  whose  parent  or 
guardian  objects  shall  be  required,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present 
at  such  reading.  2nd.  That  in  order  that  no  child  whose  parent  or 
guardian  objects  may  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  books  above 
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specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading  shall 
be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  time-table  of  the  school ;  that  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary 
school  business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading  ;  and  that  the 
teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce  dis- 
tinctly to  the  pupils  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires 
may  then  retire.  3rd.  That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclu- 
^sive  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each 
day  to  the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order  that  those  children  who 
do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  the  books  may  enjoy  ample  means  of 
literary  instruction  in  the  school-room.'  With  reference  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Introduc- 
tory Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  state  that 
these  books  may  still  be  used  (though  no  longer  supplied  by  us)  during 
the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction.  With  reference 
to  Rule  8,  as  now  arnended,  we  are  to  observe  that  the  Scripture  Les- 
sons and  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry  may  in  like  manner  be  used  during 
the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction,  and  also  during  the 
hours  of  combined  instruction  (when  children  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations are  required  to  attend),  unless  the  use  of  them  be  objected  to  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  of  the  children.  In  such  case  the  use 
of  these  books  is  prohibited,  except  under  the  conditions  and  at  the 
time  specified  in  the  amended  rule,  namely,  before  or  after  the  ordi- 
nary school  business.  '  Under  the  rule  as  it  was  previously  expressed, 
the  Scripture  Lessons  and  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  when  objected  to  by 
any  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  in  attendance,  could  only 
be  read  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction. 

The  witlidrawal  of  the  two  books  and  the  alteration  of  rule 
eight  were  ordered  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on 
July  8,  1853,  in  accordance  with  opinions  expressed  at  a  pre- 
vious special  meeting — that  of  June  17,  1853.  At  the  meeting 
of  June  17,  of  the  eleven  members  present,  seven  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  '  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  '  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  direction  of 
the  Commissioners ;  and  ten,  that  the  '  Introductory  Lessons 
on  Christian  Evidences '  should  be  also  withdrawn  from  the  list 
of  books  not  published,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners. 

On  this.  Archbishop  Whately  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Board.' 

*  J^ord  ClinncuUor  BlackLumo  and  Baron  Greene  retired  from  the  Board 
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In  tendering  his  resignation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  Grace 
expressed  himself,  with  reference  to  the  decision  of  his  brother 
Commissioners,  in  language  which  they  felt  themselves  '  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  imjustifiable  and  unbecoming,'  and,  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  decided  not  to  place  on  their 
minutes  the  copy  of  his  letter  which  he  had  sent  them.* 

The  object  of  the  Archbishop  manifestly  was  proselytism. 
He  regarded  '  the  Education  Board  as  an  engine  of  conversion  ;' 
and  with  a  view  to  this  end,  which  he  ever  kept  steadily  before 
him,  the  books  in  question  were  compiled  by  his  Grace. 

'  The  great  instrument  of  conversion,  however,'  says  the  Arch- 
bishop, '  is  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  Education.  Archbishop  Murray 
and  1  agreed  in  desiring  large  portions  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  our 
National  Schools ;  but  we  agreed  in  this,  because  we  disagreed  as  to 
its  probable  results.  He  believed  that  they  would  be  favourable  tp 
Romanism.  I  believed  that  they  would  be  favoxirable  to  Protestantism  ; 
and  I  feel  confident  that  I  was  right.'  ^ 

'  For  twenty  years,  large  extracts  from  the  New  Testament  have 
been  read  in  the  majority  of  the  National  Schools  far  more  diligently 
than  that  book  is  read  in  ordinary  Protestant  places  of  education.'  ' 

*  The  education  supplied  by  the  National  Board  is  gradually  under- 
mining the  vast  fabric  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.'  * 

'  I  believe,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  mixed  education  is  gradually 
enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that,  if  we  give  it  up,  we  give 
up  the  only  hope  of  weaning  the  Irish  from  the  abuses  of  Popery,  But 
I  cannot  ventm-e  openly  to  profess  this  opinion,  I  cannot  openly  sup- 
port the  Education  Board  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  I  have  to 
fight  its  battle  with  one  hand,  and  that  my  best,  tied  behind  me.'  ^ 

All  these  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  Archbishop  in  1852, 
the  year  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  books,  and  his  Grace's 
resignation  of  his  seat  at  the  Board.  They  were  not  made 
public  until  after  his  death. 

at  the  same  time,  and  probably  for  the  same  reasons,  although,  in  the  official 
return,  the  cause  of  their  retirement  is  *  not  assigned.' 

*  Minutes  of  Board  Meeting,  Friday,  August  12,  1853. 

*  *  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,'  by  Jane  Whately,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24-3,     London  :  Longmans,  1806, 

2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  244.  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  245. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  246. 
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But  the  Scripture  Extracts  were  strongly  objected  to  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  '  Let  us,'  said 
they,  '  have  the  whole  Bible  as  the  basis  of  education.  These 
extracts  are  but  a  mutilation  of  the  sacred  volume.' 

This  objection,  coming  from  members  of  his  own  Church,  was 
a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  Archbishop. 

*  Of  all  the  wonders — and  they  are  not  few  or  small — '  said  he, 
*  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  half  century,  this  will  be  accounted 
by  our  posterity  as  the  most  marvellous.  They  will  regard  it  as  a 
thing  above  all  others  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  where  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  imparting  to  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  to 
Protestants,  under  the  sanction  of  Roman  Catholic  ministers,  a  large 
amf)unt  of  Scriptural  instruction — an  amount  which  would  probably 
have  led  many  of  them,  in  after  years,  to  the  study  of  the  entire 
Bible ;  this  work  •should  have  been  strenuously  and  perseveringly 
opposed  and  finally  defeated  by  Protestants. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  opposition  has  been  the  virtual  sup- 
pression of  the  work,  a  measure  which  would  never  have  been 
carried  but  for  that  opposition.  Thus  was  neglected,  and  finally  lost, 
an  opportunity  which  no  one  could  have  calculated  on  beforehand 
as  likely  to  occur,  and  which  no  one  can  expect  ever  to  return — a 
golden  opportunity  for  diffusing  among  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  such  an  amovmt  of  Scriptural  knowledge  as  they  had  never  had 
hitherto,  nor  are  ever  likely  to  have  hereafter.^ 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  books  prepared  for  the 
National  Schools  by  Mr.  Carlile  and  Archbishop  Whately,  we 
cannot  feel  surprised  that  the  latter  should  have  fondly 
imagined  that  '  the  education  supplied  by  the  National  Board 
was  gradually  undermining  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church.' 

Thanks  to  the  Catholic  bishops,  this  cherished  idea  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately  never  had  the  remotest  chance  of  being  realized. 
Every  friend  of  popular  education,  no  matter  what  his  creed, 
must  rejoice  at  this  fact.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  were  the 
Education  Board  to  become  '  an  engine  of  conversion,'  as  anti- 
cipated by  his  Grace,  the  Catholic  prelates  must  at  once  have 

*  Archbishop  Wbatoly's  last  chnrje  to  his  clergy,  June  10,  1863. 
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withdrawn  their  sanction,  and  the  result  would  have  been  that 
the  system  would,  like  its  predecessors,  have  tiunaed  out  a 
failure,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  the 
population  from  its  schools. 

The  better  to  estimate  the  services  thus  rendered  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  propor- 
tions of  the  several  religious  denominations  frequenting  the 
schools  of  the  National  Board ;  viz.  : — Of  912,745  pupils  on 
the  rolls  in  1867,  there  were — 

66,146  or    725  per  cent.  Established  Church. 
737,267  or  8077        „         Koman  CathoUc  Church. 
102,768  or  11'25        „         Presbyterians. 
6,564  or    0'73        „         Other  persuasions.'' 

And  in  their  unceasing  exertions  to  save  the  system  of  Xational 
Education  from  being  a  failure,  and  to  render  it,  what  it  has 
long  since  become,  a  source  of  vast  benefit  to  the  country,  the 
Catholic  Bishops  and  priests  have  had  no  ordinary  difficulties 
to  contend  with. 

We  have  already  seen  the  inadequate  representation  of  the 
Catholics  on  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  their  total  exclusion 
from  the  executive  staff  at  head-quarters,  the  preparation  of 

1  '  Thixty-fourth  Report  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland, 
(1867).'  The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  proportion- 
ate numbers  of  the  several  reliorious  denominations  in  a  series  of  years. 
Thus,  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Cardwell,  writes  to  the  Irish  Catholic 
Bishops,  November  28,  1859  : — 

'  Of  the  total  number  of  5,335  schools  mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Commifisioners,  as  in  connexion  with  the  Board  in  March,  1858,  and  edu- 
cating in  the  whole  569,000  pupils,  3,683  schools  were  under  Eoman 
Catholic  patrons,  and  481,000  pupils  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  of  every  100  pupils  in  attendance,  84  were  Roman  Catholics ;  of 
the  teachers  of  all  classes  in  the  service,  80  in  every  100  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  of  every  100/.  paid  to  those  teachers,  80/.  were  paid  to  Roman 
Catholics.' 

Again,  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1871,  of  the  1,021,700  pupils  on 
the  rolls,  78,789  or  7-71  per  cent,  were  Protestant  Episcopalians ;  822,016 
or  80-46  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics;  113,227  or  11-08  per  cent,  were 
Presbyterians  :  and  7,668  or  0*75  per  cent,  were  of  other  persuasions, 

00 
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books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  by  non-Catholics,  the  objec- 
tionable nature  of  several  of  these  books,  and  the  strong  anti- 
Catholic  feelings  of  their  compilers.  We  have  further  seen 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  combined  literary  and 
separate  religious  instruction  was  immediately  set  aside,  and 
replaced  by  a  system  of  combined  religious  instruction  or 
'  teaching  of  common  Christianity,'  condemned  by  the  Church 
of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  ;  and  that,  as  regards  one 
of  the  Commissioners — perhaps  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  Board,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  principal  com- 
piler of  the  books  for  combined  religious  instruction — it  was, 
for  many  years,  his  ardent  desire,  as  it  was  the  object  of  his 
unceasing  exertions,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  National  Educa- 
tion should  be  a  powerful  engine  of  proselytism.  It  is  necessary 
now  that  we  should  note  the  following  additional  significant 
facts. 

Mr.  Stanley's  letter  was  printed  by  the  Board  in  its  early 
reports.  But  although  the  letter,  so  printed,  and  the  original, 
preserved  in  the  Irish  Office,  and  published  in  the  *  Dublin 
Gazette '  of  December  8,  1831,  agree  in  the  main,  they  vary  in 
several  particulars ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry  of  1870  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  the  two 
editions  in  parallel  columns,  indicating  variations  by  italic 
type  and  marginal  notes.' 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  all  the  variations  here.  They 
are  uniformly  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Carlile  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  and,  contravening  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  original  letter  and  Mr.  Stanley's  speech  introducing  the 
measure  in  Parliament,  they  are  opposed  to  the  interests  and 
views  of  that  religious  denomination  to  which  four-fifths  of 
the  pupils  of  the  National  Schools  must  necessarily  belong. 

The  following  are  the  principal :  * — 

»  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  22, 
^  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  pp.  22-2&. 
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A. 

Mr.  Stanley's  Letter,  as  preserved 
in  the  Irish  Office,  and  as  pub- 
lished in  the  ^Dublin  Gazette '  of 
December  8,  1831. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster  on 
the  formation  of  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Education  in 
Ireland. 

Irish  Office,  LondoD,  October,  1831. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  it  ap- 
pears essential  that  the  Board 
shoTild  be  composed  of  men  of 
high  personal  character,  including 
individuals  of  exalted  station  in 
the  Church ;  to  attain  the  latter, 
that  it  should  consist  of  persons  pro- 
fessing different  religious  opinions. 
They  will  refuse  all  applications 
in  which  the  following  objects  are 
not  locally  provided  for  : — 

Ist.  A  fund   sufficient   for  the 
annual  repairs  of  the  school- 
house  and  ftumiture. 
2nd.  A  permanent  salary  for  the 
master   not   less   than 
pounds. 
3rd.  A  sum   sufficient  to  pur- 
chase books  and  school  requi- 
sites at  half  price. 


4th.  Where  aid  is  sought  from 
the  Commissioners  for  build- 
ing a  school-house  it  is  re- 
quired that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  estimated  expense  be 
subscribed,  a  site  for  building, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Com- 


Mr.  Stanley's  Letter,  as  printed  in  Copies  as 

"^  T-i  7        preserved  m 

the  early  Reports  of  the  Board,     the  Irish 


office,  and  as 
published  by 
the  Board. 


Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  G. 
Stanley,  Chief  Secretary  to  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke   (Discre- 

pancies  are" 

OF  Leinster.  noted  in  the 

margin). 

Irish  Office,  London,  October,  1831. 
To  attain  the  first  obiect,  it  ap-   changes  in 

.   ,      ,  '  .  -  B  obscnre 

pears  essential  that  a  portion  of  the  sense  ot 
the  Board  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  high  personal  character, 
and  of  exalted  station  in  the 
Church ;  for  the  latter,  that  it  shoidd 
consist  in  part  of  persons  professing  - 
different  religious  opinions. 

They  wiU  refiise  all  applications 
in  which  the  following  objects  are 
not  locally  provided  for  : — 

1st.  A  fund   sufficient  for   the 
annual  repairs  of  the  school- 
house  and  furniture. 
2nd.  A  permanent  salary  for  the 
master   not   less    than 
poimds. 
3rd.  A  sum  sufficient   to  pur-   b  provides 
chase  books  and  school  requi-   ^^""^ 
sites  at  half  price,  and  books 
of  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion at  prime  cost. 
4th.  Where  aid  is  required  from 
the  Commissioners  for  build- 
ing a  school-house,  it   is  re- 
quired that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  estimated  expense  be 
subscribed,  a  site  for  building, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Com- 
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Important 
change  in 
tenure  of 
aided 
echools. 


B  omits 
'  moral.' 


Important 
proviso 
omitted 
inB. 


B. 

missioners,  be  granted  to  them, 
and  the  school-house,  when 
finished,  to  be  vested  in  thenii. 


They  will  exercise  the  most  en- 
tire control  over  all  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the 
combined  literary  or  separate  reli- 
gious instruction  ;  none  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  except  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the 
latter  but  with  the  approbation  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
persuasion  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  • 


A. 

missioners,  be  granted  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  the  school- 
house,  when  finished,  be  vest- 
ed in  trustees,  to  be  also  ap- 
proved of  by  them. 
They  will  exercise  the  most  en- 
tire control  over  all  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the 
combined  moral  and  literary  or 
separate  religious  instruction ; 
none  to  be  employed  in  the  first 
except  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but  with 
the  approbation  of  those  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion  with  those  for 
whose  use  they  are  intended.  Al- 
though it  is  not  designed  to  exclude 
from  the  list  of  books  for  the  com- 
bined instruction  such  portions  of 
sacred,  history  or  of  religious  and 
moral  teaching  as  may  be  approved 
of  by  the  Board,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that ,  this  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  convey  a  perfect  and  svf- 
fcient  religious  education,  or  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  separate 
religious  instruction  on  the  day  set 
apart  for  that  purpose. 

'  The  explanation  given  of  these  discrepancies  is,'  observe  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  of  1870,'  '  that  some  variations  were 
made  in  the  letter  as  it  was  passing  through  the  office.' 

Surely  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  pastors  and  trusted  guides  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
population,  closely  to  watch  a  system  under  which  such  things 
could  be  done. 

Again,  when  the  scheme  of  National  Education  was  being 
organized,  '  it  was  proposed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  transla- 
tion of  tlie  New  Testament,  with  the  notes,  mentioned  in  the 
^  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  26. 
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report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1825,  should  be  read  by  Roman 
Catholic  children  at  the  time  of  separate  religious  instruction, 
and  that  Testaments  should  be  supplied  by  the  Board.  To 
that  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  assented  ;  but  an  ob- 
jection to  giving  them  was  made  by  "  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
members,"  and  the  project  dropped.' ' 

Next,  it  was  contemplated  and  provided  for  by  the  Legis- 
lature, that   the  Board's   aid   should   be   liberally   extended, 
especially  in  poor  districts,  for  the  erection  of  schools  ;  but 
this  wise  provision  was,  ere  long,  to  a   considerable  extent, 
nullified,  by  the  conditions  attached  to  its  grants  for  building 
purposes  by  the  Board.     This  is  much  to  be  regietted ;  for 
Ireland,  not  being  endowed  with  minerals  and  coal  fields,  is 
naturally  a  poor  country.     Even  her  agricultural  resources  are 
but   imperfectly   developed.      Then,    while   the   bulk    of  the 
population  are  Catholics,  the  landed  property  of  the  country 
is  almost  exclusively  held  by  the  professors  of  another  creed. 
Consequently,  in  many  places,  especially  remote  rural  districts, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Catholics  to  contribute  or  collect  suflS- 
cient  money  to   build   and   furnish   schools.      In  such  cases, 
G-ovemment  aid  is  much  required,  and  ought  to  be  liberally 
granted  for  the  purpose.     But  there  are,  as  we  have  observed, 
certain  conditions  connected  with  the  grants  of  such  aid,  which 
are  a  serious  drawback  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  great 
boon.     All  schools,  the  building  or  furnishing  of  which  is  so 
aided,  under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  become  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners ;  and,  if  the  rules  should  be  changed  afterwards,  and 
Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  comply  with  them,  and  there- 
fore withdraw  from  connexion  with  the  Board,  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  school-houses,  which  are  of  so  much  consequence 
to  them,  and  towards  the  erection  of  which  they  may  have  con- 
tributed, to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means  ;  and  thus  they 
become  destitute  of  the  most  essential  part  of  the  machinery 
of  education. 

»  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  20,  and  Lords'  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1342,   and 
Commons'  Committee  (1835),  q.  4240, 
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There  has  been  much  controversy  on  this  point,  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  tested  and  non-vested  schools.  The  former 
are  schools  conveyed  to  the  Board,  or  to  trustees  under  a  deed 
sanctioned  by  the  Board ;  the  latter  are  those  not  so  conveyed. 
Where  grants  have  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  which  consequently  must  be  vested  in  trustees,  the 
Board  require  a  permanent  submission  to  its  regulations ;  but 
in  other  schools  requiring  only  annual  grants  and  not  so  vested, 
submission  to  the  regulations  is  required  only  as  long  as  the 
grant  is  received.  In  schools  built  with  public  aid,  the  obli- 
gation of  observing  the  Board's  regulations  lasts  as  long  as  the 
building  stands,  while  in  schools  built  entirely  from  private 
resources,  the  obligation  terminates  with  the  withdrawal  or 
surrender  of  temporary  grants.* 

The  following  observations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  of  1870  on  this  subject  are  especially  deserving  of 
notice : ' — 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  one  of  the  alterations  admitted 
into  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  as  it  passed  through  the  office,  changed  the 
wording  of  the  requirement,  that  where  public  aid  is  granted  for 
building  a  school-house  '  a  site  for  building  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
Commissioners  be  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  school-house,  when 
finished,  be  vested  in  trustees  to  be  also  approved  of  by  them,'  into 
the  condition  that  '  a  site  for  building  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Com- 
missioners be  granted  to  them,  and  the  school-house,  when  finished,  to 
be  vested  in  them.''  Since  the  Board  was  not  as  yet  incorporated,  and 
had  no  legal  power  to  hold  land  in  succession,  it  might  appear  in- 
diiferent  whether  the  rule  required  school  sites  to  be  vested  in  trustees 
or  in  the  Board.  But  the  change  had  a  meaning  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  for  as  school  sites  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Board,  those 
who  prepared  the  school  deeds  so  drew  them,  that  the  trustees  in  whom 
the  sites  vested  held  the  schools,  not  in  trust  for  the  localities  which 
had  provided  the  site  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  building  cost,  but  Jn 
trust  for  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Kelly,  barrister,  and  secretary  of 
the  Board,3  framed  the  draft  of  the  school  deed  in  a  form  invariably 


*  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  (.1870),  vol.  i.,  p.  29.       "*  Ibid. 
'  Commons'   Committee   (1837),  q.   3126.      See  Mr.  Kelly's  evidence, 
generally  in  loco. 
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employed,  and  his  object  in  drawing  it  was  '  to  vest  in  the  Commis- 
sioners alone  the  equitable  estate  ; '  and  he  conceived  that  under  it  the 
Commissioners  '  might '  resort  to  a  court  of  equity  to  recover  back  the 
possession  of  the  building.'  He  was  of  '  opinion  that  the  trustees  are 
trustees  for  the  Commissioners,  and  not  for  the  applicants ; '  he  held 
that  the  real  trustees  of  the  deed  ^  are  not  the  applicants  themselves 
who  propose  to  the  Board  the  persons  to  be  appointed  trustees,  but  the 
Commissioners  who  signed  their  approbation  of  those  persons;  and 
when  asked  to  adduce  tlie  exact  words  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  which 
bear  out  that  construction,  he  quotes,  *  a  site  for  building,  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  be  granted  to  them  ;  and  the  school- 
house,  when  finished,^  be  vested  in  them,'  adding,  as  his  own  comment, 
'  that  is,  in  trust  for  the  Commissioners.'  A  consequence,  most  materi- 
ally affecting  the  confidence  of  the  public,  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
school  trustees  are  bound,  not  only  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  trust-deed,  but  by  all  new  or  modified 
rules,*  provided  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  '  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  system ; '  and  subject  to  resort  to  a  court  of  law,  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  will  decide  whether  or  not  their  new  rules  are  in 
accordance  with  a  '  spirit  and  essence  '  so  difficult  to  fix. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  all  the  preceding  facts  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board,  and  its  executive  staff  at  head-quarters, 
the  compilation  of  the  books,  the  infringement  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  the  unauthorized 
and  unjustifiable  alteration  of  that  letter  in  several  important 
particulars,  and  other  matters,  all  opposed  to  the  views  and 
tenets  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  children  attending  the 
National  Schools,  we  are  not  surprised  to  leam  that  strong 
objections  are  entertained  that  school  trustees  should  be  '  bound 
not  only  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  trust-deed  but  by  all  new  or  modified 
rules,  provided  they  are  in  accordance  with  "the  spirit  and 
essence  of  the  system  " ' — the  Commissioners  themselves,  sub- 
ject to  resort  to  a  court  of  law,  being  the  parties  to  decide 

^  Commons'  Committee  (1837),  q.  3093.  ^  Ibid.  q.  3155. 

'  Mr.  Kelly  omits  the  *  to.' 

*  Ibid.  q.  3133,  and  Lords'  Committee  of  1854,  q.  536,  sq. 
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'  whether  or  not  their  new  rules  are  in  accordance  with  "  a  spirit 
and  essence  "  so  difficult  to  fix.' 

The  Board  received  its  Charter  of  Incorporation  in  August 
1 844.  It  recites  tliat  '  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare,  by 
providing  for  the  education,  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
should  be  invested  wath  powers  and  privileges,'  and  it  consti 
tutes  and  declares  that  the  existing  Commissioners  (named) 
and  all  other  persons,  from  time  to  time,  appointed  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (all  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  removable  at  his  pleasure)  shall 
be  a  body  corporate  called  '  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,'  with  perpetual  succession  and  with 
power  to  hold  land,  &c.,  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of 
40,000^.,  to  erect  and  support  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  as  many 
schools  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to  grant  leases  for  three 
lives  or  thirty-one  years,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  use  a 
common  seal ;  and  it  authorizes  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  fill 
vacancies,  and  to  raise  the  number  of  Commissioners  to  fifteen.' 

Previously  to  this,  the  course  was  to  have  schools,  towards 
the  building  of  which  the  Board  contributed,  vested  in  private 
individuals  on  the  proper  trusts.  Now,  the  Commissioners 
being  enabled  to  take  conveyances  of  property  to  themselves  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  resolved  that  in  every  case  in  which 
they  made  a  grant  for  building  a  National  school-house,  they 
would  take  upon  themselves  the  trust  for  the  public,  and  the 
charge  of  keeping  the  premises  in  repair ;  leaving,  however, 
the  local  managers,  who  in  general  are  not  the  trustees,  just 
the  same  right  as  to  tlie  appointment  and  removal  of  teachers 
and  the  general  conduct  of  the  school,  as  they  previously  pos- 
sessed, under  the  control  of  the  Board.'^ 

With  respect  to  schools,  previously  built  by  aid  from  them, 

'  Report  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  106. 
^  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
1845. 
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and  already  vested  in  trustees,  the  Commissioners  declared  that 
they  had  resolved  to  accept  (when  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
patrons)  transfers  of  such  schools  to  them,  and  to  undertake 
the  repairs  thereof.* 

Up  to  this  time,  National  Schools  were  divided  into  two 
classes — Vested  and  non-Vested.  The  former  now  became 
further  sub-divided ;  namely,  those  held  by  trustees  for  the 
Board,  or  by  the  Board  in  its  corporate  capacity. 

NoN- VESTED  schools  are  in  reality  quasi -denominational 
schools,  with  a  conscience  clause,  protecting  children  from  re- 
ligious instruction  in  a  creed  different  from  their  own.  The 
patron  of  these  schools  is  not  bound  to  admit  pastors  to  give 
religious  instruction.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  use  of  the 
school-houses  after  school  hours.  The  patrons  may  at  any 
time  withdraw  the  schools  from  connexion  with  the  Board.'^ 

Vested  schools  under  Trustees  had  received  building  grants 
from  the  Board  before  its  incorporation.  The  trustees  were 
bound  by  deed  to  keep  the  school-houses  in  repair.  This  duty, 
which  could  be  enforced  only  by  a  Court  of  Equity,  remained 
often  unfulfilled.  They  were  also  bound  to  observe  the  rules 
of  the  Board  dm-ing  the  continuance  of  the  lease ;  and  they 
were  further  bound  to  admit  pastors  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks.^  *  But,'  we  are 
told,  '  the  right  of  pastors  of  minorities,  not  being  in  accord 
with  established  customs,  was  generally  unclaimed.'"* 

We  now  come  to  Schools  Vested  in  the  Board.  These,  as 
observed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  of  1870,  enjoy 
great  advantages.^  They  are  maintained  in  good  repair  at  the 
public  cost ;  and  yet  the  local  managers  appoint  and  remove 
teachers,  and  exercise  general  control.  Hence,  many  schools 
originally  vested  in  private  trustees,  have  been  assigned  to  the 


'  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
1845. 

'  'Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  107, 
'  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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Board.  '  Still  this  tenure  has  not  proved  popular  ;  those  per- 
sons who  find  sites  for  schools  and  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
erection,  are  often  reluctant  to  transfer  their  land  and  buildings 
to  a  Board,  which  they  sometimes  distrust  as  a  department  of 
the  Grovemment,  and  which  they  constantly  suspect  of  designs 
to  monopolize  and  corrupt  education  by  changing  rules  and 
system  at  pleasure.  In  particular  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
have  generally  objected  to  vest  schools  in  the  Board.'  * 

The  rule  that  all  sites  of  schools  erected  by  State  aid  should 
be  vested  in  the  Board  and  not  in  trustees,  continued  in  opera- 
tion for  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  the  Board's  incorpora- 
tion in  1844.  This  rule  was  altered  to  the  former  state,  in 
1861,  on  the  suggestion  of  Government,  when  the  promoters 
of  newly-aided  schools  were  permitted  again  to  vest  the  sites 
either  in  approved  trustees  or  in  the  Board.  This  was  an- 
nounced in  the  twenty-eighth  report,  under  date  June  27, 1862, 
as  follows : — 

We  have  modified  the  conditions  upon  which  National  schools  may 
be  erected  with  aid  from  the  State,  and  have  made  arrangements  where- 
by the  school  sites  may  either  be  vested,  as  formerly,  in  trustees  to  be 
approved  of  by  us,  or  be  vested  in  ourselves,  in  our  corporate  capacity. 

The  number  of  vested  schools  of  all  kinds  was  1,864  in  the 
year  1867  ;  and  of  non-vested,  4,925. 

At  the  termination  of  the  year  1871,  there  were  vested  either 
in  Trustees,  or  in  the  Board,  or  secured  by  bond,  1,314 
school-houses,  containing  2,000  rooms,  accommodating  distinct 
schools  ;  ^  viz.  : — 

Vested  in  Trustees 1,123 

Vested  in  the  Board  (including  145  assigned)  .         .         .        782 
Under  bond  for  the  observance  of  the  Board's  rules  •         .  95 

2,000  » 

Thus,  it  will  be  noted  that,  of  6,914  schools  in  operation  on 
December  31,  1871,  only  782  were  vested  in  the  Board. 

'  'Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  1870, 
Report,'  vol.  i.,  p.  107, 

"  'Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,'  p.  0.  »  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  advantages  extended  to 
vested  schools,  like  other  advantages  under  the  system,  should, 
for  so  many  years,  have  been  neutralized,  and  their  extension 
limited,  by  the  defective  constitution  of  the  Boai-d,  on  which 
the  bulk  of  the  population  were  so  inadequately  represented. 

From  the  same  cause  primarily  arise  the  objections  to,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  working  of,  the  model  schools. 

Besides  the  central  establishment  in  Dublin,  there  are 
twenty-six  model  schools  in  different  districts  of  the  country. 
The  object  of  these  schools  is,  first,  to  train  probationary 
teachers  for  service  in  ordinary  schools  under  the  Board,  with 
the  intent  that  after  a  period  of  trial  they  should  be  summoned 
to  the  central  institution  in  Dublin,  and  there  complete  their 
course  of  training  ; '  and,  secondly,  to  afford  the  advantages  of 
an  excellent  education,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  to  children  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  schools  are  severally  situated. 

The  appointment  of  teachers  and  selection  of  books  for  the 
model  schools  rest  with  the  Board,  who  are  patrons  of  the 
schools.  In  these  schools,  therefore,  the  evils  complained  of, 
as  arising  out  of  the  partial  constitution  of  the  Board,  must 
necessarily  be  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

We  are  told  that  these  schools  have  not  only  '  encountered 
the  decided  hostility  of  Eoman  Catholic  ecclesiastics '  since  the 
year  of  the  Synod  of  Thm'les,  1850,  but  'appear  from  the  first 
to  have  been  widely  disapproved  by  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.'  2 

In  the  Board's  Eeport  for  1867,  we  find  it  stated,  that  there 
were  6,581  Catholic  pupils,  that  year,  on  the  rolls  of  the  twenty- 
seven  model  schools,  including  the  central  institution.'     '  Re- 

^  The  completion  of  their  education  at  the  central  establishment  in 
Dublin  is  dispensed  with  in  many  cases ;  the  candidate  teachers  passing 
through  the  whole  course  of  training  in  the  district  model  schools. 

'  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  214. 

'  We  learn,  from  the  Report  of  the  National  Board  for  1871,  that  the 
number  of  Catholic  pupils  attending  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  District,  and 
Minor  Model  Schools  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1871,  was  reduced 
to  5,932. 
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turns  of  this  kind,'  observe  the  Koyal  Commissioners,*  'are 
most  fallacious ;  but,  taking  the  figures  as  given,  we  observe 
that  of  the  6,581  Eoman  Catholics,  no  fewer  than  5,051  are 
returned  on  the  rolls  of  model  schools  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Bailie- 
borough,  Dunmanway,  and  Trim,  which  have  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  toleration  ;  while  the  other  twenty-two  model 
schools,  situated  in  towns  having  an  aggregate  Koman  Catholic 
population  of  224,133  persons,  only  claim  1,530  Koman  Catholic 
pupils  as  in  some  sense  attending  them.  In  these  twenty-two 
places,  the  number  of  Eoman  Catholic  scholars  to  100  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  is  just  -68,  or  10,000  Roman  Catholics 
yielded  sixty-eight  children,  who  at  some -time  or  other  in 
1867,  attended  at  a  model  school.  The  Commissioners  in 
another  table,  show  that  17,631  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  their 
model  schools,  for  the  year  1867,  produced  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  8,059.  At  the  same  rate,  the  1,530  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  twenty-two  model  schools,  would 
represent  an  average  attendance  of  699,  or  thirty-one  model 
scholars  in  every  10,000  Roman  Catholics.' 

In  any  future  legislation  on  Primary  Education  in  Ireland, 
there  is  every  probability  that  a  complete  change  will  be  made 
in  the  system  of  training  schools — that  it  will  in  fact  be 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  denominational  training  colleges,  so 
successful  in  England.  Such  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  who  say  :  ^ — 

The  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  employment  of  trained 
teachers  generally  in  schools,  the  repugnance  displayed  towards  the 
system  of  united  training,  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  reasons  upon 
which  that  repugnance  is  grounded,  and  the  advantages  which  may 
accompany  increased  facilities  for  establishing  and  conducting  training 
schools,  convince  us  that  the  claim  for  denominational  training  should 
be  conceded. 

That  the  National  Board  has  not  succeeded  in  meeting  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  a  system  of  united  training  will  create  little  surjirise  when 


'  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1870,  Report,  vol.  i.,  p.  220. 
2  Report,  1070,  vol.  i.,  p.  417. 
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it  is  remembered  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
England  was  never  able  even  to  inaugurate  such  a  system  although 
desirous  of  doing  so.  *  The  earliest  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  (dated  on  the  3rd  Jime,  1839) 
that  tlie  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  popular  education  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  and  not  placed  imder  the  management  of  a  voluntary  society ; 
but  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  for  the  religious 
constitution  of  the  school  that  this  design  was  laid  aside  and  was 
never  resumed.'  '  The  exact  words  of  this  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  deserve  notice  :  ^ — 

'  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  useful  application  of  any 
sums  voted  by  Pai-liament  would  consist  in  the  employment  of  those 
moneys  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a  voluntary 
society.  The  Committee,  however,  experience  so  much  difficulty  in 
reconciling  conflicting  views  respecting  the  provisions  which  they  are 
desirous  to  make  in  furtherance  of  Your  Majesty's  wish  that  the 
children  and  teachers  instructed  in  this  school  shoidd  be  duly  trained 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  the  rights  of  conscience 
should  be  respected  ;  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to 
mature  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  without  further 
consideration ;  and  they  therefore  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  this 
purpose  until  greater  concurrence  of  opinion  is  foimd  to  prevail.' 

The  time  of  greater  concurrence  never  arrived ;  all  the  training 
colleges  in  Great  Britain  are  denominational,  working  under  strict 
supervision  and  inspection,  and  aided  liberally  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  produced  by  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  recommend — 

That  the  existmg  Provincial  Model  Schools  should  be  gradually  dis- 
continued :  and 

That  all  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools,  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  by  local  committees  as  elementary  Schools,  on  the  present  system, 
receiving  only  such  sums  as  may  be  earned  by  their  scholars  on  exami- 
nation, or  may  be  due  to  teachers,  may  be  granted  on  lease  to  any 
Body  applying  for  them  as  Training  Schools,  on  easy  terms,  such  as 
will  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  repair.' 


^  'Report  (1861)  on  Popular  Education  in  England,'  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 
»  Ibid.  p.  145. 

^  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  L-eland/  vol.  i., 
p.  531. 
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As  regards  the  Central  Training  Establishment  in  Dublin, 
they  recommend  that  it  should  be  maintained,  the  course  of 
training  being  made  for  twelve  instead  of  six  months,  and  a 
fixed  payment  from  private  sources  being  required  for  each 
scholar.  They  further  recommend  that  the  scholars  should  be 
lodged  in  separate  boarding  houses,  or  with  persons  approved 
by  the  Board,  and  be  under  the  care  of  pastors  of  their  own 
religion.' 

They  recommend  that  the  examinations  of  Teachers  should  J 
be  once  a  year,  that  the  candidates  should  be  assembled  at 
convenient  centres,  that  the  examination  should  be  the  same 
for  all  whether  trained  or  untrained,  and  that  the  Examiners 
should  not  be  connected  with  the  training  school  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  or  any  other  training  institution  in  Ireland.'* 

They  further  recommend  : — 

That  the  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for  the  examina- 
tion of  members  of  religious  bodies  who  desire  to  be  classed  as 
Teachers ;  and 

That  arrangements  should  be  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong 
to  the  enclosed  orders,  in  their  own  houses.'' 

These  two  recommendations  are  of  much  importance,  as,  in 
Ireland,  so  many  primary  schools,  especially  for  girls,  are  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  religious  communities. 

Finally,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  system  of  denomi- 
national training  schools,  so  successful  in  England,  they 
recommend : — 

That  the  aid  of  the  Board  should  be  given  to  training  schools,  under 
the  management  of  committees,  voluntary  societies,  or  religious  bodies, 
on  certain  conditions.     For  instance : — 

(1.)  They  should  be  in  suitable  premises,  suitably  furnished. 

(2.)  Under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  clergymen  and  lay- 


'  'Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education, 
Iroland,  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  630. 
2  Ibid.  530,  531. 
»  Ibid.  530. 
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(3.)  The  subsidy  should  be  regulated  by  the  results  of  the  training 

as  tested  by  the  examination. 
(4.)  The   Government   grant   should   not  exceed    three   times   the 

amount  contributed  by  the  patrons  or  managers. 
(5. )  The  National  Board  should  not  contribute  towards  the  erection 

or  building  of  such  schools  unless  the  site  be  vested  in  the 

Board.  1 


'  'Eeport  of  Royal  Commission   of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ire- 
land, 1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  531. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


IRISH    PRIMAKY    EDUCATION    OF   THE    PRESENT. 

I  PROPOSE  that  we  should  now  briefly  examine  the  present  state 
of  Primary  Education  in  Ireland. 

First,  confining  ourselves  to  the  schools  of  the  National 
Board,  we  shall  find  that  there  has  been  steadily  continuous 
progress,  from  the  first  year,  1832,  down  to  the  present  time. 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  Number  of 
Schools  in  Operation,  and  Number  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  in 
1832,  1837,  1842,  1847,  1852,  1857,  and  in  each  of  the  last 
fourteen  years,  and  the  Average  daily  Attendance,  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  : — 


Number  of 

Number 

Average 

Yeah 

Schools 

of  Pupils  on 

daily 

in  operation 

the  EoUs 

Attendance 

1832 »     . 

789 

107,042 



1837 

1,300 

166,929 

— 

1842 

2,721 

319,792 

— 

1847 

3,825 

402,032 

— 

1852 

4,875 

544,604 



1857 

5,337 

776,473 

— 

1858 

5,408 

803,610 

266,091        ' 

1869 

5,490 

806,510 

269,203       i 

1860 

5,632 

804,000 

262,823 

1861 

5,830 

803,364 

284,726 

1862 

6,010 

812,527 

284,912 

1863 

6,103 

840,569 

296,986 

1864 

6,263 

870,401 

316,108 

1865 

6,372 

922,084 

321,209 

1866 

6,453 

910,819 

316,225 

1867 

6,520 

913,198 

321,573 

1868 

6,686 

967,563 

354,853 

1869 

6,707 

991,385 

358,560 

1870 

6,80(5 

998,999 

359,199        i 

1871 

VyfiU 

1,021,700 

363,850 

1 

*  As  given  in  Commissioners'  First  Report  (1834),  for  which  the  first 
enumeration  of  schoolu  and  pupils  was  made. 
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In  order  to  account  for  the  large  increase  appearing  in  the 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  in  1857  and  subsequent  years, 
as  against  the  years  previous,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  in 
the  year  1857,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  for 
the  first  time,  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  and  record,  not  the 
average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  merely,  nor  yet  the 
average  daily  attendance,  but,  in  addition,  the  total  number 
of  distinct  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  during  the  entire 
year. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  schools  in  the 
several  provinces,  with  the  population  of  each  province,  the 
number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  in  average  daily  attendance, 
and  the  average  per  school : — ' 


Pbovincb 

Population, 
1871 

Total  No.  of 
No.  of  Schools       Pupils  on 
in  operation   \  the  Eolls  for 
on  the  31  St    \  the  year  end- 
Dec,  1871       ing  31st  Dec, 
1871 

Average  daily 
attendance 
for  year  end- 
ing 31st  Dec, 
1871 

Ulster 
Munster 
Leinster 
Connaught . 

Total     . 

Average  per" 
School 

1,830,398 

1,390,402 

1,335,966 

845,993 

2,561 
1,7.32 
1,513 
1,108 

360,027 
275,401 
214,127 
172,145 

122,075 

111,538 

77,561 

52,676 

5,402,759 

6,914 

1,021,700 

363,850 

•— 

1 
—          1       147-7 

! 

52-6 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  an  apparent  anomaly — namely, 
that  in  Ireland  the  proportion  of  children  in  daily  attendance 
in  primary  schools  receiving  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant, 
is  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  on  the  rolls,  whereas 
in  Great  Britain  the  proportion  is  over  two-thirds ;  viz. : — 

*  '  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for 
1871,'  p.  8,  and  Census  Eetuma  of  1871. 
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Great  Britain     . 
Ireland 

Total  No.  of 

Pupils  on  the 

Rolls  in  the  year 

1871 

Average  daily 

Attendance 

in  the  year 

1871 

Centesimal 

Proportion  of 

those  on  the 

Rolls  in  Average 

daily 

Attendance 

2,055,312 
1,021,700 

1,434,488  > 
363,850 

69-79 
35-61 

The  explanation  is  simply,  that  in  Ireland  the  numbers  on 
the  rolls  are  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than 
in  Great  Britain,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1 9  to  8  : — 


Great  Britain     . 
Ireland 

Population  in 
1871 

Total  No.  of 

Pupils  on  the 

Eolls  in  the  year 

1871 

Centesimal 

Proportion  of 

the 

Population 

on 
the  Rolls 

26,062,721 
5,402,769 

2,066,312 
1,021,700 

7-89 
18-71 

At  the  .iame  time,  the  Average  daily  Attendance  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  in  Ireland  than  in  England  and 
"Wales : — 


Great  Britain     . 
Ireland 

Population  in 
1871 

Average  daily 

Attendance 

in  State-aided 

Primary  Schools 

in   1871 

Centesimal 
Proportion  of 
Population  in 
Average  daily 

Attendance 

26,062,721 
6,402,769 

1,434,488 
363,850 

560 
6-73 

The  following  table  gives  the  Eeligious  Denominations  of 

*  These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  Evening  Schools,  and  schools  visited  for 
simple  inspection  only,  numbering  respectively  an  avernge  daily  at(endanc« 
of  86,206  and  20,501. 
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the  1,021,700  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  Schools  in 
Ireland,  in  1871 :— ' 


Pbovinces 

Keligious  Denominations 

Total  Number 

of  Pupils 

returned  for 

year  ended 

Dec.  31,  1871 

Protest- 
ant 
Episco- 
palians 

Roman 
Catholic 

Presby- 
terian 

Other 
Per- 
suasions 

Ulster  . 
Monster 
Leinster 
Connaught    . 
Grand  Total    . 
Percentage     . 

61,570 

181,299 

110,852 

6,306 

360,027 

6,518 

268,597 

668 

618 

275,401 

7,333 

2a5,036 

1,217 

542 

214,127 

4,368 

167,085 

490 

202 

172,145 

78,789 

822,016 

113,227 

7,668 

1,021,700 

7-71 

80-46 

11-08 

0-75 

— 

It  is  deserving  of  note  that  the  Catholic  pupils  are  96'83 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  in  the  three  provinces  of  Munster,  Lein- 
ster, and  Connaught ;  whilst  in  Ulster  they  are  more  than  one- 
half,  or  50*35  per  cent. 

These  proportions  are  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  the 
numbers  of  the  several  religious  denominations  in  the  country, 
as  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1871  ;  viz.  : — 


Catholics . 
ProtestantEpis- 

copalians 
Presbyterians  . 
Methodists 
Independents    . 
Baptists   . 
Friends    . 
Other  Christian 

persuasions  . 
Jews 

Ulster 

Munster 

^i°^*^^       naSt 

Total 

894,525 

398,705 

484,425 

29,120 

3,489 

4,017 

1,723 

14,331 
63 

1,302,475 

77,36« 

3,891 

4,520 

310 

178 

723 

929 
10 

1,141,401 

170,879 

11,961 

6,047 

514 

389 

1,380 

3,210 
186 

803,532 

36,345 

3,184 

2,128 

172 

59 

8 

566 
0 

4,141,933 

683,295 

503,461 

41,815 

4,485 

4,643 

3,834 

19,035 
258 

1,830,398 

1,390,402 

1,335,966  i  845,993 

5,402,759 

^  Formed  from  the  *  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,  1871,'  p.  8. 
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Here  we  see,  what  probably  some  of  my  English  readers  have 
not  hitherto  been  aware  of,  that  in  Munster,  Leinster,  and 
Connaught,  and  even  in  Ulster,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
National  system  is  practically  denominational.  In  fact,  the 
religion  of  the  patron  decides  the  denomination  of  the  school. 
To  this  effect  is  the  evidence  laid  before  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  quoted,  at  length,  by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  of  1870.^     Let  us  take  the  following  extracts : — 

Mr.  T.  Stewart  gives  the  House  of  Lords  an  example  from  Clon- 
dalkin  :^ — 

*  Are  both  those  schools  at  Clondalkin  connected  with  the  National 
Board  ? — Both  of  them ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  monastery  of  the 
monks  (Grand  Carmelites,  I  think),  and  the  other  is  called  the  Parson's 
school. 

*  In  the  school  where  the  majority  were  Protestants,  was  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  National  system  ? 
— He  is  favourable,  for  it  is  called  the  Parson's  school. 

*  Then  one  of  the  schools  was  called  the  Parson's  school,  and  the  other 
the  Monks'  school  ? — One  was  called  the  Parson's  school,  and  I  believe 
the  other  was  called  the  Monks'  school. 

*  Both  receiving  aid  from  the  State  ? — Both. 

*  Did  you  understand  that  in  Clondalkin  there  was  one  school  called 
the  Parson's  school,  in  which  there  were  no  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
another  school  called  the  Monks'  school,  in  which  there  were  no 
Protestants  ? — Yes.' 

Identical  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  R.  Bell  :  ' — 

'  Did  you  direct  your  attention  specially  to  this  point,  whether  these 

National  schools  have  failed  or  succeeded  in  giving  united  education  to 

Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  ? — I  did. 

'  What  was  the  general  result  ? — The  general  result  was  that  it  had 

decidedly  failed. 

*  Were  there  many  schools  in  which  there  were  absolutely  no  Pro- 
testants ? — Yes  :  there  were  no  Protestants  in  nineteen  of  those  schools 
which  I  visited.' 

Mr.  Ingham,  M.P.,  while  expressing  a  favourable  judgment  upon 
the  National  schools,  allows  that  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  they 
produce  no  mixture  of  creeds :  * — 


»  'Report,' vol.  i.  pp.  71-78. 

3  Lords'  Committee  (1837),  pp.  1193,  1196. 

«  Ibid.  p.  731.  ••  Ibid.  p.  754. 
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*  In  the  south  and  the  west,  wherever  I  saw  it,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  fully  satisfied  one  object  of  its  institution,  namely,  that  it  was  givbg 
to  the  children,  as  far  as  my  means  enabled  me  to  judge,  very  sound 
useful  education ;  but  I  think,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  that  it 
for  the  present  fails  in  what  I  consider  to  be  one  object  for  which  it 
was  instituted  ;  that  is,  the  bringing  the  children  of  different  religious 
persuasions  as  class  fellows  into  the  same  school.  I  found  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  with  perhaps  some  exceptions,  that  the  general 
rule  was  that  the  schools  there  were  exclusively  attended  by  Boman 
Catholic  children ;  but  still  the  masters  seemed  to  be  conducting  them- 
selves in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  Whenever  I 
entered  I  found  the  children  attending  to  the  business  of  the  school 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  alacrity ;  I  always  heard  some  portion  of 
them  examined,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  profiting  a  great  deal  by 
the  instruction  they  received.' 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  speaks  of  all  parts  of  Ireland  :' — 

*  I  found  there  was  a  great  separation ;  generally,  that  where  the 
patron  was  a  Protestant  there  were  few  Roman  Catholics,  if  any, 
attended,  and  the  whole  aspect  was  Protestant ;  and  where  there  was 
Roman  Catholic  superintendence,  there  I  found  scarcely  any  Pro- 
testants in  attendance,  and  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic  aspect  about 
the  whole. 

'  Will  you  state  whether  you  consider  the  system,  as  it  is  now  at 
work,  if  properly  attended  to,  is  calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  a 
joint  education  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  ? — I  could 
not  say,  from  the  few  observations  I  was  able  to  make,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  likely  to  effect  the  object  of  a  joint  education.  For  in- 
stance, I  found  that  everywhere,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
patronage,  the  children  were  separated.  I  found  that  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  there  were  schools  conducted  by  Protestants  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  had  been  withdrawn  ;  and  in  schools  where 
the  predominating  influence  was  Roman  Catholic  the  Protestant 
children  were  for  the  most  part  withdrawn.  Therefore  I  could  not 
say  that,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  has  tended  to  promote  the  object  of 
a  joint  education. 

'Did  you  see  anything  in  any  of  these  schools  which  would  induce 
you  to  believe  that  if  the  Protestant  clergy  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  were  inclined  to  co-operate  together,  and  if  the  Protestant 
gentry  would  superintend  the  schools  established  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  there  is  anything  that  would  prevent  its  acting  as  4 
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system  of  joint  education? — I  never  saw  "any  ffjrmptom  of  a  union  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  with  the  Protestant  clergyman. 

*  No  one  case  ? — I  did  not  see  one. 

*  Was  not  the  principle  of  joint  instruction  an  essential  feature  of  the 
system  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  get  joint 
instruction ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  object  is  at  present  a  chimera.' 

Every  item  of  this  evidence  applies  with  equal  force  at  the 
present  day. 

According  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1871,  there  were 
then  in  Ireland  3,948  mixed,  and  2,817  unmixed  National 
schools ;  viz. : — 


Mixed 

Unmixed 

Ulster 

Munster 

Leinster      ...... 

Connaught           .        .         .       -. 

2,051 
684 
705 
508 

459 

1,020 

779 

559 

3,948 

2,817  1 

There  were  573,796  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  mixed 
schools,  viz.  404,751  Catholics,  and  169,045  Protestants;  and 
447,642  on  the  rolls  of  the  unmixed  schools — 417,018  Catholics, 
and  30,624  Protestants. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  Unmixed  Schools  and 
pupils  therein  in  each  province  : — 


Catholic 

Protestant 

Total 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Ulster     . 
Munster . 
Leinster . 
Connaught    . 

253 
998 
762 
552 

40,658 
164,312 
119,587 

92,461 

206 
22 
17 

7 

27,778 

1,420 

952 

474 

469 

1,020 

779 

669 

68,436 
165,732 
120,539 

92,936 

2,665 

417,018 

262 

30,624 

2,817 

447,642 

1  '  Report  for  1871,'  p.  12. 
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The  following  analysis,  showing  the  average  number  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  pupils  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  Mixed 
Schools,  in  each  province,  is  given  by  the  Commissioners  :  * — 
A. — Under  Pbotestaxt  Teachers. 


Ulster 

Munster 

Leinster       ..... 
Connaught  

Mixed 
Schools 

Protestant 
Pupils 

R.C. 
Pupils 

1,067 
24 
47 

28 

114-2 
42-2 
51-6 
60-3 

23-4 
29-0 
26-6 
49-0 

B. — Under  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers  Conjoiktlt. 


Ulster 

Munster 

Leinster 

Connaught  

Mixed 
Schools 

Protestant 
Pupils 

R.  C. 
Pupils 

66 

15 

36 

6 

159-6 

100-2 

82-1 

665 

62-3 
140-2 
159-1 

28-5 

C. — Under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 


Ulster 

Munster 

Leinster 

Connaught  

Mixed 
Schools 

Protestant 
Pupils 

RC. 
Pupils 

918 
645 
622 
474 

19-5 
51 
4-4 
60 

121-5 
156  6 
126-0 
164-7 

In   these   National   Schools    the    pupils    were    distributed 
thus :  2— 

126,78.5  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  28,285  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  in  1,166  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers; 
giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  108-7  Protestants,  and  24-2 
Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

15,397  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  12,119  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
in  123  schools,  taught  conjointly  by  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  teachers;  giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  125-1 
Protestant,  and  98-5  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 


»  'Report  for  1871,' p.  12. 
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26,863  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  364,347  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  in  2,659  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic 
teachers;  giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  lO'l  Protestant, 
and  137  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

The  actual  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  their  religious 
denominations,  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  Mixed  Schools,  in 
the  four  provinces,  were  : — 

A. — Under  Protestant  Teachers. 


Ulster      .... 
Munster  .... 
Leinster  .... 
Connaught        .         .         . 

Schools 

Protestant 
Pupils 

Catholic 
Pupils 

Total 

1,067 
24 

47 
28 

121,936 
1,014 
2,426 
1,409 

24,963 

697 

1,251 

1,374 

146,899 
1,711 
3,677 
2,783 

1,166 

126,785 

28,285 

155,070 

B. — Under  Protestant  and  Catholic  Teachers  Conjointly. 


Ulster      .... 
Munster  .... 
Leinster  .... 
Connaught 

Schools 

Protestant 
Pupils 

Catholic 
Pupils 

Total 

66 

15 

36 

6 

10,537 

1,503 

2,958 

399 

4,117 

2,103 

5,728 

171 

14,654 

3,606 

8,686 

570 

123 

15,397 

12,119 

27,616 

C. — Under  Catholic  Teachers. 


Ulster      . 

Munster  .... 

Leinster  .... 

Connaught 

Schools 

Protestant 
Pupils 

Catholic 
Pupils 

Total 

918 
645 
622 

474 

17,925 
3,337 
2,756 
2,846 

111,654 

101,015 

78,443 

78,336 

129,470 

104,352 

81,199 

76,180 

2,659 

26,863 

364,347 

391,210 
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As  regards  the  third  class  of  Mixed  Schools — those  under 
Catholic  Teachers — we  find  that  there  are,  of  these,  1,741  in 
Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  averaging  only  5  Protestant 
to  145  Catholic  pupils.  These  certainly  cannot  be  called  mixed 
schools,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Therefore,  transferring 
this  number,  we  have  actually  2,207  mixed,  and  4,558  unmixed 
schools  in  the  country ;  viz  : — 


Mixed  Schools  Unmixed  Schools: 


Ulster  . 
Munster 
Leinster 
Connauo:ht 


2,051 

459 

39 

1,665 

83 

1,401 

U 

1,033 

2,207 

4,558 

Further,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  918  schools  in  Ulster 
under  Eoman  Catholic  teachers,  and  numbering,  on  the  average, 
only  19*5  Protestant  to  121 '5  Catholic  pupils,  ought  not  also  to 
be  transferred,  instead  of  being  enumerated  as  mixed  schools. 
Certain  it  is,  that  several  of  them,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
Protestants  is  considerably  below  the  average,  ought  to  be 
classed  as  unmixed. 

In  poor  and  remote  districts,  in  which  the  minority  have 
neither  the  numbers  nor  the  means  to  establish  schools  for 
themselves,  a  few  of  their  children  will  be  found  frequenting 
the  schools  of  the  majority.  In  some  rare  instances,  too,  in 
cities  and  large  towns,  parents  who  are  careless  about  religion, 
will  send  their  children  to  schools  of  a  denomination  different 
from  their  own.  But,  strictly  speaking,  these  schools  cannot 
be  called  mixed.  To  all  practical  intents,  they  are  denomina- 
tional— the  patrons  or  managers  and  the  teachers  being  of  the 
same  religious  profession  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  figures  show  the  literary  proficiency  of  755,237 
of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  187 1  :*  — 

»  *  Report  for  1871,'  pp.  14,  15, 
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Provinces 

I.  Book 

II.  Book 

III.  Book 

• 

IV.  and 

higher  Books 

Total 

Ulster    .       . 
Munster 
Leinster 
Conn aught   . 

Grand  Total 

Percentage   . 

109,331 
78,923 
67,155 
51,628 

89,665 
71,478 
51,917 
44,324 

45,933 
39,684 
26,356 
20,289 

17,847 

21,763 

12,671 

7,483 

262,676 
211,738 
157,099 
123,724 

307,037 

257,284 

131,162 

59,754 

755,237 

40-6 

34-1 

17-4 

7-9 

— 

Of  the  19,121  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  Metropolitan,  and 
the  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1871,  the  Religious  Denominations  were  :^ — 


Protestant  Episcopalians    . 

Catholics 

Presbyterians     .        .        .         ,        , 
Other  persuasions      .... 

No.  of  Pupils 

Percentage 

6,505 
6,932 
5,342 
1,342 

34-0 

31-0 

28-0 

7-0 

19,121 

100-0 

These  numbers  are  significant,  when  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  religious  census  of  the  population.' 

The  Board  trained  and  supported,  at  the  public  expense,  251 
Teachers,  in  the  year  1871.  Of  these,  116  were  males  and  135 
females.  They  are  classed  thus,  as  to  religious  profession :— 46 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  123  Roman  Catholics,  70  Presby- 
terians, and  12  of  other  persuasions.^ 

The  Teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1871,  were: — 


»  *  Report  for  1871,'  p.  26. 
»  '  Report  for  1871/  p.  16. 
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Principal  Teachers 
Assistants  .... 
Junior  Assistants 

Males 

Females 

Total 

4,223 
702 

2,253 
1,854 

6,476 

2,556 

396 

9,428 » 

There  were  also  440  workmistresses,  and  industrial  teachers. 

Of  the  9,428  teachers,  we  are  told,  3,461  are  trained.  This 
small  proportion  of  trained  teachers  is  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  of  1870,  that  the  Provincial  Model  Schools  should 
be  discontinued,  and  that  Government  should  aid  and  encourage 
the  establishment  of  Denominational  Training  Schools  in  their 
stead,  and  liberally  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  insti- 
tutions.' 

The  Teachers  have  hitherto  been  very  inadequately  paid.  A 
return  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows  that,  for 
the  year  1871,  the  average  income  from  all  sources,  of  classed 
male  principal  teachers  was  42^  Os.  4cZ.,  and  of  classed  female 
principal  teachers  34^.  10s.  3d.  The  classed  assistants  received 
respectively — males,  22^  5s.  8d.,  and  females  19^.  Is.  Id.,  on 
the  average.'  In  their  estimate  for  last  year,  the  Commis- 
sioners proposed  an  increase  of  99,552^.  to  the  payments  of  the 
teachers,  the  amount  to  be  distributed  in  a  plan  of  payment 
for  results.*  This  sum  would  have  given,  on  the  average,  about 
lOl.  a  year  additional  to  each  teacher.  Government,  not  feel- 
ing themselves  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  granted  only  a  small  instalment,  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  salaries 
of  the  third  class  and  probationary  teachers ;  and  a  sum  of 


'  'Report  for  1871,'  p.  17.  This  number  is  inclusive  of  the  teachers,  in 
Prison,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Workhouse  Schools,  and  also  the  lay  teachers 
in  Convent  Schools. 

'  Supra,  p.  573.  »  '  Report  for  1871,'  p.  17.  *  Ibid. 
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12,504^  was  actually  awarded  for  results.  For  the  year  1872-73, 
however,  the  Commissioners  are  able,  with  the  sanction  of 
Grovernment,  to  apply  their  plan  of  results  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  teachers,  involving  an  increased  expenditure  of  104,69U.* 

The  number  of  paid  Monitors  in  the  service  of  the  Board  id 
4,005 — 1,452  males,  and  2,553  females.  They  are  164  of  the 
first  class,  3,378  senior,  and  463  junior.^ 

The  total  amount  received  by  the  teaching-staff  of  the  Board, 
for  the  year  1871,  was  359,697^.  16s.  Oc^.  Of  this  sum,  only 
17*7  per  cent,  was  locally  provided,  whilst  the  large  proportion 
of  82'3  per  cent,  was  derived  from  funds  furnished  by  the  State.^ 

The  amount  of  Local  Emoluments  received  in  aid  of  salaries 
of  teachers  of  National  Schools  in  1871,  was  63,561^.  12s.  8d. 
This  was  made  up  of  50,242^.  Os.  6d.,  payments  by  pupils,  and 
13,319^.  12s.  2d.,  subscriptions  and  other  contributions."*  On  a 
total  of  6,636  schools,  and  356,026  pupils  the  local  emolu- 
ments show  an  average  of  91.  lis.  6|c?.  per  school,  and  3s.  6^d. 
per  pupil.5 

The  School  Pence  produced  2s.  9^d.  per  pupil,  against 
8s.  7^d.  per  pupil  in  Great  Britain ;  viz. : — 


Great  Britain  . 
Ireland     . 

School  Pence 
in  1871 

Number  of  Pupils  in 
average  attendance 

Average  Amount 
per  Pupil 

£ 

648,123 

50,242 

1,504,979  8 
363,850 

88.  7id. 
2a.  9id. 

^  '  Report  for  1871,'  pp.  17, 18.  «  ibid.  p.  18. 

^  Ibid,  p.  20.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  considerable  difficulty  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  this  increased  grant  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  in 
consequence  of  a  condition  imposed  by  the  Board — namely,  that  Managers 
of  all  schools  participating  in  it  shall  sign  an  agreement  that  they  will  not 
dismiss  any  teacher  without  three  months'  notice,  and  that  teachers  shall 
similarly  bind  themselves  not  to  leave  a  school  in  which  they  are  employed, 
unless  on  three  months'  notice.  The  managers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
Catholic  priests,  and  the  Bishops,  generally,  very  strongly  object  to  this 
condition.     Heretofore  managers  could  dismiss  teachers  without  any  notice. 

*  '  Report  for  1871,'  p.  20.  «  Ibid. 

«  'Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1871-72/  Ap- 
pendix, p.  2. 
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The  Voluntary  Contributions  amounted  to   9d.  per  pupil, 
against  Gs.  9d.  per  pupil  in  Great  Britain ;  viz  :- — 


Great  Britain   . 
Ireland     . 

Voluntary  Con- 
tributions in  1871 

No.  of  Pupils 
in  Schools 

Average  Amount 
per  Pupil 

£ 
508,643 
13,319 

1,504,979 
363,850 

6s.  9d. 
9d. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  income  accruing  from  Endowments,  to 
inspected  elementary  schools,  in  1871,  was  81,845^.";  and,  from 
other  sources  not  already  specified,  28,720^.  These  together 
amount  to  Is.  5^d.  per  pupil. 

There  appears  to  be  no  corresponding  sovu*ce  of  income  to  the 
National  Schools  in  Ireland.* 

The  moneys  received,  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grants  for 
the  purposes  of  Education,  by  inspected  elementary  schools,  in 
1871,  appear  to  have  been  : — 

Great  Britain      ....     665,081Z.« 
Ireland 296,136/. 

These  would  yield  respectively  8s.  7^d.,  and  IGs.  3|cZ.  per  pupil. 
The  average  total  income  per  scholar  in  attendance  will  then 
stand  thus : — 


School  Pence 

Voluntary  Contributions  . 

Endowments,  &c 

Parliamentary  Grants 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

£    8.    d. 
0    8    7i 
0    6    9 
0    1     5i 
0    8  10 

8.     d. 
2    9i 
0    9 

16    3J 

1     5    7| 

19    93 

*  In  1856,  the  Endowed  School  Commission  found  1,507  vested  National 
Schools  in  Ireland,  the  sites  and  buildings  of  which  they  valued  at  7,892/. 
4«.  9d.  These,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  endowments,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  treat  of  them  here. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  these  sums  are  for  payment  of  teachers,  and 
altogether  exclusive  of  the  expenditure  for  inspection  and  general  adminis- 
tration. 
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The  additional  Parliamentary  grant  of  1 04,69 IZ.,  for  the  in- 
creased payment  of  Teachers  in  National  Schools,  in  the  year 
1872-73,  will  add  5s.  d^d.  to  the  average  total  income  per 
scholar  in  attendance  in  Ireland,  making  the  total  from  all 
sources  ll.  5s.  7^cZ.,  or  about  the  same  as  that  in  Grreat  Britain. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  whereas  the  local  contributions  in  Great 
Britain,  inclusive  of  endowments,  amount  to  65*58  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  income  per  pupil,  they  are  in  Ireland  only  17*65  per 
cent.,  and,  next  year,  they  will  be  only  13*71  per  cent.  This 
shows  that  a  system  of  State-aided  National  Education  is  indis- 
pensable in  such  a  poor  country  as  Ireland. 

The  Agricultural  School  Farms  are  a  most  useful  work,  car- 
ried on  by  the  National  Board  since  1852.  The  total  number 
of  these  farms  in  connexion  with  the  Board  is  165 — of  which 
22  are  school  farms  of  the  first  class,  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  Board,  and  14  are  school  farms  of  the  first 
class  under  local  management.  Of  the  remaining  number,  115 
are  ordinary  school  farms,  and  14  are  school  gardens.  There 
are  56  school  farms  in  Ulster,  34  in  Munster,  26  in  Leinster, 
and  49  in  Connaught. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  total  supply  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  Educational  Census  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry through  the  aid  of  the  Police,  and  the  various  returns 
which  they  obtained  from  the  principal  Educational  bodies,  in 
1868,  enabled  them  to  make  a  close  approximation  to  the 
Average  Attendance  of  Children  in  Primary  Schools  in  Ireland. 
The  day  selected  was  June  25,  1868. 

The  number  of  Primary  Schools  was  ascertained  to  be  8,564. 
Returns  of  attendance  were  obtained  from  7,996  of  these.  The 
children  were  counted  by  the  Police,  and  the  total  number  was 
ascertained  to  be  453,615. 

These  were  distributed  in  the  four  provinces  as  follows  : — 
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Ulster  .... 
Monster  .... 
Leinster  .... 
Connaught       .        . 

Total 


Number 


137,723 

146,085 

110,427 

59,380 


453,615 


Percentage 


30-365 
32-204 
24-343 
13-090 


The  Eeligious  Denominations  will  be  found  divided  in  the 
following  table : — 

Table  showing  the  number  of  children  of  each  religious  denomination 
at  school  on  June  25,  1868.  {Compiled  from  Returns  of  Constabu- 
lary Census.) 


EoTTian 
Catholics 

Established     Presbyte- 
Chupch            rians 

All  Others 

Ulster 

Percentage 

Munster     . 
Percentage 

Leinster 
Percentage 

Connaught 
Percentage 

Total 

Percentage 

66,563 
41-070 

136,661 
93-548 

94,375 
85-463 

53,733 
90-490 

32,845 
23-848 

8,620 
5-900 

14,785 
13-388 

5,010 
8-437 

45,453 
33  003 

405 
0277 

887 
0-803 

452 
0-761 

2,862 
2078 

399 
0-273 

380 
0-344 

185 
0-311 

341,332 
75-225 

61,260 
13o26 

47,197 
10-404 

3,826 
0-843 

Here,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  all  the 
children  found  in  Primary  Schools  on  June  25, 1868,  were  Roman 
CathoUcs ;  somewhat  over  one-eighth  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  a  little  over  one- tenth  were  Presbyterians,  while  all  others 
were  less  thaii  one-himdredth. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  children  in  attendance  in 
the  several  classes  of  schools  on  June  25,  1868  :  * — 


*  '  Keport  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1870,'  voL  i.  pp.  260,  261, 
262. 
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National  Board  Schools,  exclusive   of 

No.  of  Children 

Percentage 

Convent  Schools     .... 

318,438 

70-512 

Total  Convent  Schools  *      ,        .        . 

42,617 

9-414 

Church  Education  Society's  Schools  . 

31,491 

6-973 

Christian  Brothers'  Schools 

20,026 

4-434 

Erasmus  Smith's  Schools   . 

3,794 

0-840 

London  Companies'  Schools 

652 

0144 

Irish  Society's  Schools 

510 

0-113 

Irish  Church  Mission  Schools     . 

1,726 

0383 

Island  and  Coast  Society's  Schools     . 

159 

0  035 

Wesleyan  Schools      .... 

720 

0-159 

Presbyterian  Schools .... 

409 

0091 

Society  of  Friends'  Schools 

117 

0-026 

Schools  of  Religious  Orders  of  Men    . 

706 

0-153 

Miscellaneous 

954 

0-211 

Assisted  Private  Schools    . 

18,072 

4-001 

Unassisted  Private  Schools        , 

11,309 

2-504 

451,600' 

There  were  551  schools,  from  which,  for  various  reasons,  no 
return  could  be  obtained  on  June  25, 1868.  The  Commissioners 
multiplied  these  severally  by  the  average  attendance  of  the  cor- 
responding class  of  schools,  which  brought  up  the  numbers  of 
children  in  average  attendance  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Ireland 
in  1858,  to  480,576.3 

To  arrive  at  the  total  extent  of  education  in  the  country,  we 
must  form  an  estimate  (which  can  be  only  approximate)  of  the 
numbers  attending  the  intermediate  schools,  colleges,  and  Uni- 
versities :  and,  in  doing  this,  we  must  take  into  account  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  are  sent  for  their  education  to  England,  and 
are  enumerated  in  the  schools  there.     It  will  not  be  too  much 


'  Convent  Schools,  in  connexion  with  National  Board 
,,  „        unconnected  with  „ 


Children. 
29,466 
13,052 


42,517 

*  After  deducting  2,016  children  in  37  schools  not  strictly  Primary. 

*  'Report  of  Coramisaion  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,'  1870, 
p.  258. 
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to  set  down  all  who  are  being  educated  otherwise  than  at  pri- 
mary schools,  at  73,000,  which  would  bring  the  total  up  to 
553,576,  or  one  in  ten  of  the  population  ;  viz. : — 

Estimated  population  of  Ireland  in  1868  .         .         .     5,532,343* 
Number  of  children  at  school  on  25th  June,  1868    .        553,576 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools 
of  the  National  Board  is  8,997  since  1868.*  There  must  also 
be  an  increase  in  other  directions,  making  the  total  10,000. 
We  may  therefore  set  down  the  numbers  as  follow  for  1871  : — 

Population  of  Ireland,  census  of  1871        .         .         .     5,402,759 
Number  of  children  at  school  in  June  1871       .         .        563,576 

According  to  the  usual  estimate  of  one  in  seven  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  number  of  children  at  school  ought  to  be  more  than 
200,000  over  this,  namely,  771,822. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of 
Inqtiiry  of  1870,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  better  attendance 
of  children  at  school,  are  well  deserving  of  notice  :' — 

That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  paid  for  out 

of  a  public  rate. 
That  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  pass  any  law  compelling  attendance 

at  school  in  rural  districts. 
That  in  towns  it  is  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for  the  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  of  all  children  who  are  of  school  age 
and  are  not  actually  at  work. 
"We  hope  that  the  payment  by  results  in  the  modified  form  in  which 
we    have  advised  its  adoption  will  make  the   teachers  more  keenly 
anxious   for  the  progress  of  the   children,   and  that   the   wholesome 
rivalry   of  the   schools   in    the    same   district  will    produce,    both  in 
managers  and  in  teachers,  active  exertion  to  secure  more  regular  and 
more   beneficial   attendance.     With   respect   to   this  latter   point,  we 
recommend : — 

That  no  child  should  be  considered  as  having  made  an  attendance, 
who  has  not  been  present  in  the  school  during  the  four  hours  of 


1  Estimate  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  ^  Supra  p.  676. 

'  Report, -voL  i.,  p.  325. 
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secular  instruction,  which  are  prescribed  by  the   Board's    Rule, 

Part  I.,  IV.  17. 
The  roll  is  called  twice  a  day  in  schools  in  England,  and  as  there  is 
often  a  break  in   the  school  attendance  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
schools  in  Ireland,  it  would  tend  to  secure  attendance  for  the  full  time, 
if  the  roll  were  called  twice  a  day  instead  of  once. 

It  will  bs  observed  that  the  Commissioners  here  endorse  the 
principle  of  the  much  discussed  25th  section  of  the  English 
Act — namely,  that  the  school  fees  of  children  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  pay,  should  be  paid  out  of  a  public  rate ; 
and  they  consider  a  compulsory  law  of  attendance,  such  as 
that  adopted  in  the  English  Act,  would  be  inexpedient  for 
Ireland.' 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  National  system  has 
done  its  work  well.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  review  of  its 
existence  of  close  on  forty  years,  it  has  undeniably  grave  de- 
fects. That  its  working  has  not  been  more  seriously  impeded, 
nay  more,  that  its  existence  has  not  been  imperilled,  by  those 
defects,  is  due,  first,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  indeed  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  other  denominations,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  tendency  of  the  coimtry 
is  strongly  denominational.  In  an  unmixed  Protestant  school, 
with  Protestant  teachers,  or  in  an  unmixed  Catholic  school, 
with  Catholic  teachers,  there  is  little  danger  that  any  system, 
no  matter  what  its  inherent  defects,  can  become,  or  be  changed 
into  '  an  engine  of  proselytism.' 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  several  mixed  schools,  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Ulster ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  National 
system  works  badly.*  No  less  unsatisfactory  is  its  operation  in 
all  the  Model  Schools.  •  Hence,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  these  should  have  been  condemned,  and  their  gradual 
discontinuance  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  of  1870.^ 


1  For  evidence,  see  Report,  vol.  i,,  pp.  322-25. 
"  See  p.  682.  »  Vide  supra,  p.  573. 
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The  Commissioners  further  suggest,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
Model  Schools  should  be  replaced  by  Denominational  Training 
Schools  ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  these  should  be  encour- 
aged, and  their  maintenance  liberally  aided  by  the  State.^ 

But  they  go  still  further  in  favour  of  Denominational  Edu- 
cation ;  and  it  is  clear  they  could  not  have  been  led  to  any 
other  conclusion  by  the  evidence  contained  in  their  able  and 
voluminous  report.  They  say,  that,  while  they  are  of  opinion 
that  in  all  places  where  there  is  only  one  school  which  can 
reasonably  expect  support  from  the  State,  that  school  should 
be  strictly  undenominational,  with  full  protection  to  the  creed 
of  the  minority  of  the  pupils,^  they  think,  that,  where  there 
are  several  schools  reasonably  accessible  to  children  of  different 
denominations,  such  schools  may  be  recognized  as  denomina- 
tional schools,  if  they  have  been  established  a  sufficient  time 
to  show  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  their  continuance,  and 
that  the  managers  are  really  in  earnest  in  their  endeavours 
to  provide  a  complete  education.'  Accordingly,  they  recom- 
mend— 

L  That  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  school,  religious  instruc- 
tion shall  be  confined  to  fixed  hours. 

(a.)  No  child  registered  as  a  Protestant  shall  be  present 
when  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  Roman 
Catholic. 
No  child  registered  as  a  Roman  Catholic  shall  be  present 
when  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  person  who 
is  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 
(b.)  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  join  in,  or  to  be  present 


*  Vide  supra,  p.  573. 

'  Such  protection  '  as  that  every  child  in  the  place  can  have  the  benefit  of 
secular  instruction  without  any  danger  of  his  receiving  religious  instruction 
to  which  his  parent  may  conscientiously  object.'  '  We  think  it  reasonable,' 
they  add,  '  that  in  a  mixed  school  the  teacher,  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
the  principal  teacher,  should  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the  majority  of  the 
pupils,  and  that  the  assistant,  where  a  second  teacher  is  employed,  should  be 
of  the  religion  of  the  minority.' 

'  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 
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at,   any  religious  observances  to  wliicli  the   child's 

parents  or  guardians  may  object. 
(c.)  The  school-books  shall  be  such  as  have  been  allowed 

by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  use 

in  a  mixed  school. 
(d.)  No  religious  emblems  should  be  exhibited  during  school 

hours. 

II.  That  the  Inspector  shall  not  examine  into  the  religious  teaching 

or  instruction  in  any  school,  but  he  shall  ascertain  whether  the 
rules  in  Section  I.  are  duly  observed. 

III.  That  when  there  have  been  in  operation  in  any  school  district, 

or  within  any  City  or  Town,  for  three  years,  two  or  more 
schools,  of  which  one  is  under  Protestant,  and  one  under 
Roman  Catholic  management,  haying  an  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  children,  the  National  Board  may, 
upon  application  from  the  Patron  or  Manager,  adopt  any  such 
school,  and  award  aid  without  requiring  any  regulation  as  to 
religion  other  than  the  following  : — 

1.  Such  schools,  recognised  as  separate   schools  for  a  par- 

ticular religious  denomination,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prohibitions  a  and  b  of  Section  I. 

2.  The   recognition    shall   be   terminable    upon    a    twelve 

months'  notice. 

That  applications  from  schools  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Denomi- 
national Schools,  aided  by  the  National  Board,  shall  be  con- 
sidered at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  the  major  part  of 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  present ;  and  when  the  applications 
are  approved  they  shall  be  scheduled  and  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  as  it  is  proposed  should  be  done  in  the 
case  of  change  of  Kules, 
They  further  recommend — 

That  schools  may,  if  the  Managers  petition  for  it,  be  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  inspection,  without  receiving  any  subsidy. 

That  in  all  cases  (under  Section  I.)  the  minority  being  free  to 
retire,  and  the  teachers  being  bound  to  put  them  out  when 
religious  instruction  is  given  to  the  majority,  the  managers 
shall  be  bound  to  provide  proper  shelter  for  the  children  who 
are  of  a  different  religious  denomination  from  the  teacher.' 

The  labours  of  this  commission  are  evidently  the  prelude  to 

'  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,   Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 
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fresh  legislation  ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which  it  has  arrived 
will,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight  in  influencing  the  decision  of 
the  Legislature. 

Whatever  that  decision,  one  thing  is  certain — that  the 
present  system  does  not  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the  several 
denominations,  essential  to  complete  success. 

In  the  face  of  the  figures  and  facts  detailed  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement.  The  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion for  Ireland  ought  certainly  to  be  such,  as  that  it  could  not 
become,  under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  district,  no  matter 
how  poor  or  unprotected,  a  menace  and  a  danger  to  the  faith  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population — that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  it  '  an  engine  of  conversion,'  a  medium  for 
'  weaning  the  people  from  the  errors  of  Popery,'  an  instrument 
for  '  gradually  undermining  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.'  ^  And  the  rights  and  conscientious  convic- 
tions of  other  denominations  should  be  equally  well  guarded. 
In  Mr.  Stanley's  words,  the  system  should  be  such  '  as  to  banish 
even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism.' 

It  is  true  that  the  consummation  so  ardently  desired  by 
Archbishop  Whately  and  his  friends  has  been  happily  averted./ 
But,  sxirely,  there  ought  to  be  no  possibility  of  such  a  state  of 
things  arising.  A  scheme  of  National  Education  for  any 
country  ought  to  be  so  planned  that  it  might,  in  all  confi- 
dence, be  safely  accepted  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  in- 
tended. If  it  necessitate  constant  watch  and  ward  to  be 
maintained,  it  must  be  gravely  defective.  Popular  Education 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  siege. 

*  Words  of  Archbishop  Whately,  already  quoted. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

CONVENT  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  IN  IRELAND. 

Although  there  is  much,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  bearing  on 
the  Convent  primary  schools  of  Ireland,  it  appears  desirable 
that  some  further  details  should  be  given  in  a  supplementary 
chapter. 

In  1868,  there  were  in  Ireland  229  Convent  primary  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  44,023  children,  being  9|  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children,  or  very  little  under  one-fifth  of  all  the  girls 
found  attending  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland  on  June  25  of 
that  year.^ 

Of  these  Convent  schools,  133,  with  an  attendance  of  30,439 
children,  were  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation ;  and  96,  numbering  13,584  pupils,  were  not  connected 
with  the  Board. 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  convents 
since  1868,  and,  consequently,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Convent  primary  schools.  Of  the  actual  number  of  such  schools, 
there  is  no  official  return.  But  taking  as  our  basis  the  return 
of  1868,  and  being  aware  that  the  number  of  convents  at  pre- 
sent in  Ireland  is  230,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that,  in  some 
few  cases,  a  convent  may  have  two  schools  in  different  districts 
under  its  charge,  we  can  perceive  that  nearly  all  the  religious 
communities  of  women  in  the  country,  as  in  Grreat  Britain,  are 
engaged  in  the  important  work  of  primary  education. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  Convent  schools,  to  which  it 
is  well  to  direct  attention.  They  are  much  larger  than  ordi- 
nary schools ;  or  rather  they  severally  consist  of  a  number  of 

*  Education  Census,  already  quoted. 
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large  classes,  which  are  taught  in  separate  rooms,  and  each  of 
which,  strictly  speaking,  forme  a  school  in  itself. 

This  will  be  seen  in  the  Average  Numbers  in  Attendance,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Education  Census,  on  June  25,  1868  :' — 
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From  the  figures  in  this  table,  it  appears  that  all  the  Convent 
schools,  National  and  Non-National,  had  an  average  attendance 
of  192  on  the  day  of  the  census.  This  is  more  than  three  times 
the  average  of  the  ordinary  National  Schools  ;  so  that,  in  point 
of  number  of  pupils,  the  229  Convent  were  equal  to  733  National 
Schools. 

Each  convent  numbers  several  members  in  community,  who 
take  charge  of  the  schools,  assisted  by  teachers  and  monitresses, 
whom  they  pay.  To  this  purpose  they  devote  the  aid  which 
they  receive  from  the  National  Board.  The  payment  of 
teachers  and  monitresses  is  a  heavy  charge  on  the  income  of 
convents  which  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

There  are  well  grounded  complaints  of  the  small  grants 
made  by  the  Board  to  Convent  Schools,  as  compared  with  those 
made  to  the  ordinary  National  Schools — the  former  receiving 

^  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Report,  1870/  vol.  i.,  p.  258. 
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rather  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  received  by  the  latter, 
on  an  equal  number  of  pupils.    * 

In  Convent  Schools,  salary  is  paid  by  the  Board  according  to 
a  per-centage  of  the  average  attendance  ;  viz. :  * — 


For  50  average  daily  attendance,  £10. 


„  100 

„  200 
„  300 
„  400 
„  500 
„  600 

Above  600 


111 


Increaae  per  cent.  £20  per 
annum. 

I  Increase  per  cent.  i^l7  per 


annum. 


r  Increase  per  cent.  £15  per 
L      annum. 


In  the  ordinary  National  Schools,  salary  is  paid  by  the  Board 
according  to  the  classification  of  teachers,  to  which  latterly  is 
added  an  increased  payment  for  results,  ascertained  by  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils. 

Let  us  submit  both  to  the  test  of  figures. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  National  Schools  of 
Ireland,  in  1871,  was  363,850.  From  this  we  may  deduct 
34,090,  as  the  average  attendance  at  the  Convent  Schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Board,  viz.  140  schools  at  the  ascertained 
average  of  243*5  per  school,^  also  760  male  children  imder 
monastic  teachers,  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  receiving  the 
same  scale  of  grants  as  convent  schools.'  This  gives  us  the 
average  attendance  in  all  the  National  Schools,  exclusive  of 
convent  and  monastic,  as  329,000. 

According  to  the  above  scale,  the  Board  pays  each  of  the 
convent  and  monastic  schools  50^.,  on  the  average,  or  a  total  of 
7,150^.     Deducting  this  sum  from  296,136^.,  the  total  sum 

^  The  Board's  Return  to  Rojal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, '  Report,  1870,' 
vol.  vii.,  p.  483. 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  699.  This  is  the  average  ascertained  in  the  Educational 
Census.  The  whole  year's  average  may  be  somewhat  lessj  but  the  difl'er- 
ence  cannot  be  such  as  to  affect  the  calculation. 

'  Supra,  p.  592. 
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received  from  the  Board  by  all  the  National  Schools  in  1871, 
we  have  the  amount  received  by  all  the  schools,  excluding 
convent  and  monastic,  viz.  288,986/. 
The  figures  will  then  stand  thus  : — 


National  Schools,  exclusive  "I 
of  Convent  and  Monastic  J 

Convent  and  Monastic  Na-  1 
tional  Schools          .        J 

Total 

Average 

Attendance 

of  Pupila  in 

1871 

Amount  of 

Board's  Grant 

to  Teachers 

in  1871 

TJoard's  Grant 
per  Pupil 

829,000 
a4,850 
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288,986 
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«.     d. 
17    6J 

4  n 

363,850 

296,136 

16    3^ 

Here,  we  perceive  that  Convent  National  Schools  do  not 
receive  from  the  Board,  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  one-foiui;h 
of  the  annual  aid  per  pupil  that  is  received  in  the  ordinary 
National  Schools. 

Again,  as,  through  conscientious  reasons,  the  Nuns  object  to 
their  schools  being  vested,  they  receive  no  aid  whatever  from 
the  Commissioners  towards  building  and  repairs. 

The  observations  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on 
these  points  are  especially  deserving  of  attention  : — 

Three  grievances  against  the  National  Board  were  laid  before  me  by 
nuns  (says  Mr.  Balmeri).  One  relates  to  the  strict  separation  of 
secular  and  religious  instruction  ;  the  other  two  are  pecuniary.  Al- 
though none  of  the  religious  would  be  willing  to  vest  their  schools  in 
the  National  Commissioners,  they  think  it  hard  that  they  can  obtain  no 
assistance  towards  the  repair  of  buildings,  which,  from  the  number  of 
their  scholars,  are  necessarily  much  more  extensive,  and  involve  a 
greater  expense  to  keep  them  weather-proof  than  other  schools.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Killamey,  whose  school  rooms  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  convent,  and  are  the  worst  belonging  to  a  religious 
commimity  which  I  saw  in  Kerry,  made  a  formal  complaint,  in  writing, 
on  this  head. 


^  'Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  voL  iL,  p.  470.  Report  of  J.  Percival  Balmer,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 
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The  third  grievance  (of  which  the  Sisters  at  Listowel  were  the  chief 
exponents,  and  which  was  also  referred  to  by  the  Presentation  Monks 
at  Killarney,  who  are  on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of  salary,  as  nuns), 
relates  to  the  salary  allowances  made  by  the  National  Board.  How- 
ever large  the  staff  of  Sisters  teaching  in  the  school,  the  amount  of 
allowance  depends  on  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 
To  entitle  a  Convent  school  to  a  grant  of  20/.  per  annum — the  ordinary 
salary  of  a  female  teacher  in  the  first  division  of  the  third  class — it 
must  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  a  hundred  scholars,  that  is, 
of  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  the  minimum  number  (thirty-five), 
which  is  the  condition  of  salary  being  granted  to  an  ordinary  school. 

The  efficiency  of  Convent  schools  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
large  staff  of  Sisters  and  monitresses  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education,  and  a  sense  of  this  heightens  the  grievance.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  teachers  ^  and  monitresses,  the  amotint  of 
salary  granted  in  1867  by  the  National  Board,  and  the  average  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  same  year  in  each 
of  the  Convent  schools  in  Kerry. 
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*  The  number  of  teachers  is  exclusive  in  every  case  of  the  workmistress. 
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Fully  impressed  with  the  justice  and  expediency  of  altering 
this  state  of  things,  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
recommend  : '  — 

That  henceforth  the  distinction  between  Convent  schools  and  or- 
dinary schools  should  cease. 

That  all  teachers,  religious  as  Tvell  as  lay,  should  give  proof  of  their 
competence  to  teach  before  they  are  entitled  to  class  salary. 

That  the  teachers  in  Convent  schools  should  be  examined  and  classed 
like  other  teachers. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Eenouf,  Assistant  Commissioner,  re- 
marks :^ — 

The  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  chiefly 
differ  from  other  National  schools  in  two  respects.  Their  principal 
teachers  are  not  required  to  pass  an  examination,  and  the  public  grant 
depends  solely  upon  the  average  attendance.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Commissioners  to  dispense  with  the 
examination  in  the  case  of  '  religious  '  teachers.  The  common  rea.son 
given  to  me,  that  '  religious '  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  to  a 
public  examination,  is  manifestly  untenable.  In  England,  Irish  as  well 
as  English  nuns  submit  to  examination  without  the  least  hesitation,' 
and  the  same  rule  is  found  in  Catholic  countries  abroad.  That  the 
public  grant  to  a  school  should  depend  solely  upon  the  registration 
kept  by  the  school  teachers  is  a  principle  which  in  England  would  find 
but  few  advocates.  I  shall  perhaps  be  asked  whether  the  '  religious ' 
who  have  not  passed  an  examination  are  not  quite  as  efficient  teachers 
as  those  who  have  been  examined.  My  examinations  of  the  Convent 
schools  certainly  do  not  prove  this.  It  is  often  argued  that  because 
many  of  the  ladies  who  teach  in  the  Convent  schools  belong  to  good 
families,  and  have  themselves  received  a  highly  refined  education,  they 
are  more  likely  to  teach  well  than  persons  in  the  condition  of  ordinary 
National  school  teachers.  I  cannot  think  that  any  persons  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  schools  can  possibly  favour  such  a 
delusion.  Teaching  is  an  art  which,  like  all  others,  requires  to  be 
learnt,  and  the  most  zealous  dilettantisni  under  the  most  fevourable 


*  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  529. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  315.     Report  of  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  P^sq. 

*  '  I  think  it  well  to  add  that  they  do  not  feel  the  least  repugnance  in 
passing  their  examination  in  presence  of  a  Protestant  Inspector.' 
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circumstances  is  as  little  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  art  as  in  that  of 
baking.  One  or  two  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  my  English  district 
are  nuns ;  but  their  success  is  not  owing  in  any  way  to  the  accident 
of  their  being  'religious,'  or  better  born  than  their  fellow-teachers, 
some  of  whom  are  quite  as  successful,  but  to  natural  abilities  and  good 
training,  besides  complete  devotion  to  their  work.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  to  converse  with  more  delightful  persons  than  the  'religious' 
teachers  I  have  seen  in  the  Convent  schools  of  Ireland.  Their  devotion 
to  their  duties  is  beyond  ail  praise,  and  their  meekness  and  gentleness 
must  win  hearts  far  more  stubborn  than  those  of  the  little  ones  whom 
they  train  up  to  piety  and  virtue.  The  civilizing  influence  which  they 
exert  is  certainly  immense.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  merely 
passed  through  these  schools  in  the  necessarily  superficial  way  of 
ordinary  visitors,  I  should  have  seen  no  side  but  the  bright  one  ;  but 
individual  examination  is  a  severe  but  salutary  check  upon  mere  in- 
spection, however  carefully  conducted.  And  tried  by  this  test  of 
individual  examination,  the  Convent  schools  do  not  exhibit  that  supe- 
riority over  other  schools  which  their  panegyrists  assert. 

With  a  view  to  satisfying  the  objections,  and  meeting  the 
difficulties,  that  would  naturally  arise,  in  some  convents,  to  this 
proposed  change,  the  Commissioners  further  recommend  : ' — 

That  the*National  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
conducting  the  examination  of  members  of  religious  bodies  who 
desire  to  be  classed  as  teachers. 

That  arrangements  should  be  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong 
to  the  enclosed  orders  in  their  own  houses. 

A  middle  course  has  been  suggested,  as  a  temporary  or 
transition  arrangement.  On  this  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  observe  :^ — 

Cardinal  Cullen  wishes  them  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
teachers,  but  he  would  dispense  with  examination  for  certificate 
(27462-4),  and  pay  only  by  results.  This  system  might  co-exist  with 
the  National  system,  as  it  is  already  proposed  to  modify  it;  or  be 
adopted  as  an  intermediate  step  till  all  could  be  brought  under  one 
uniform  practice.  Payment  by  results  only  might  be  given  where  the 
teachers  did  not  comply  with  the  general  rule  of  examination  and 
subsequent  classification.  The  schools  would  then  be  aided  in  the 
same  way  as  an  ordinary  National  school  will  be  provisionally  aided 

1  <  Report,  1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  529.  »  Ibid.,  p.  390. 
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when  there  is  no  certificated  teacher.  And  such  a  plan  might  enable 
the  Board  to  take  Church  Education  Schools  into  connexion,  as  we 
shall  explain  on  a  future  page.  But  this  should  only  be  considered  a 
temporary  and  imperfect  arrangement — it  is  clearly  in  our  judgment 
the  best  system  when  all  schools  are  treated  alike,  and  all  have  the 
same  subsidy  from  the  State  for  the  equivalent  public  service  rendered. 
Under  our  proposals,  all  teachers  who  are  classified  will  have  a  class 
salary  guaranteed,  the  managers  of  the  school  will  be  able  to  add 
to  this  from  school  fees  and  local  contributions  (voluntary  or  by  rate), 
and  the  Board  will  make  a  payment  for  each  child  who  has  passed  the 
proper  examination.  The  Convent  schools  may  be  absorbed  into  this 
general  system,  if  the  teaching  Sisters  gain  certificates  of  competence 
by  examination.  They  will  receive  the  same  class  salary,  the  same 
capitation  grant,  and  the  same  local  contribution  ;  and  as  the  State 
merely  pays  for  results  of  secular  instruction,  the  treatment  of  the 
Convent  schools  would  be  the  same  as  of  all  other  schools ;  hit  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  mode  of  subsidy  it  would  be  essential  that  the 
teaching  sisters  should  gain  admission  to  the  classes  of  National  teachers 
recognized  by  the  State  and  subsidized  from  public  funds. 

Granted  that  in  the  first  application  of  this  rule  persons  of  mature 
age  might  be  reasonably  disinclined  to  undergo  examination — we  think 
that  the  intermediate  stage  of  receiving  aid  firom  the  State  by  results 
only  might  fairly  be  submitted  to — and  as  the  religiou|  community 
receives  accession  of  younger  members,  these  latter  might  qualify 
themselves  for  the  class  salary,  even  if,  as  Mr.  Allies  suggests,  exami- 
nation is  looked  upon  as  a  '  penance.'  ^ 

.  Classified  teachers  who  have  already  joined  religious  communities 
or  may  hereafter  join  them  should  receive  their  class  salary,  and  this 
arrangement  will  facilitate  the  transition  from  one  system  to  another. 

Another  ground  of  complaint  is  the  rule  of  the  Board,  which 
prohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  community  having 
more  than  one  school  receiving  State-aid.  Another  is  the 
rule  which  forbids  aid  being  extended  to  Monks'  schools. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  quote,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Coivard,  Assistant  Commissioner,  '  instances  from 
Cork,  where  these  restrictive  rules  of  the  Board  have  been 
operative,  with  the  efifect  of  producing  much  ill  feeling : — ' 

There  are  eight  of  these  schools  which  are  not  in  its  connexion,  but 
^  Vide  supra,  p.  463. 
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two  of  them  are  involuntarily  shut  out  from  it,  while  the  other  six 
have  made  no  attempt,  not  having  the  desire,  to  obtain  State  aid. 
Three  of  them  are  Nuns'  schools. 

Of  the  two  to  which  aid  was  refused,  one  is  a  school  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Blarney-lane,  Cork,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Kock,  and  the  other  is  the  new  boys'  school,  lately 
built  by  the  Presentation  Monks,  and  known  as  the  Greenmount 
Schools.  The  refusal  to  aid  these  schools  is  very  justly  considered  as 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  since  they  were  both  built  by  private  charity, 
and  are  attended  by  the  very  poorest  class  of  children  in  Cork — a 
refusal  which  is  harder  to  endure  when  aid  is  given  to  endowed  schools 
and  to  Presbyterian  schools,  which  is  either  not  needed  at  all,  or  not 
so  much  required  as  by  those  to  whom  it  is  refused.' 

The  establishment  of  the  Denominational  system  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  remove  the  remnants  of  those  disqualifications  on  the 
score  of  religitn  which  are  visible  in  the  partiality  which  is  displayed 
in  the  treatment  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  by  the  Board.  1  refer  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Board  to  allow  any  further  grants  to  schools  taught 
by  monks,  and  the  regulation  which  debars  nuns  from  receiving  State 
aid,  unless  they  reside  on  the  spot  where  the  school  exists.  This  action 
appears  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  discourages  the  spread  of 
education,  and  is  resented  by  the  mass  of  Catholics  as  an  insult  which 
through  thei%  religion  is  offered  to  themselves.  But  Protestants  all 
the  while  are  treated  with  the  greatest  favour. 

The  contrast  is  veiy  striking  in  Cork,  where,  while  Dr.  "Webster  is 
alloAved  by  the  National  Board  to  have  six  National  schools  in  the 
same  court-yard,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  not  more  than  223 
children,  for  whose  education  a  staff  of  teachers  are  supplied  at  a  cost  of 
above  2001.  a  year  to  the  State,  and  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  is  allowed 
to  open  a  new  school  without  a  question  being  asked  as  to  its  necessity 
(for  which  there  is  none),  all  aid  is  refused  to  the  members  of  the 
Presentation  Order,  who,  at  a  heavy  cost,  erected  a  school  in  one  of 
the  poorest  neighbourhoods  of  the  town  capable  of  holding  700 
children,  and  attended  on  the  average  by  over  400,^  in  the  hope  of 
being  assisted,  and  also  to  the  nuns  who  teach  the  new  schools,  on  the 
north  side  of  Cork,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Kock,  upon 
the  erection  of  which  3,000^.  were  expended,  and  in  which  more  than 
350  children  are  taught,  on  the  average,  every  day.*     Such  conduct 

*  A  boys'  school,  taught  by  the  Presentation  Monks. 

'  These  excellent  schools  are  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  also 
conduct  Saint  Joseph's  schools,  numbering  367  in  average  attendance,  ad- 
joining their  convent  of  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle. 
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only  alienates  from  the  Government  of  the  cotmtry  large  and  influential 
bodies  of  persons  whose  adherence  and  good-will  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  cultivate.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  one  word  to  these  observations  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner.  The  repeal  of  such  unjust  and  impo- 
litic rules  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  recommended ;  as  is  also 
the  repeal  of  the  regulation,  introduced  by  the  Board  for  the 
first  time  in  1855,  which  debars  nuns  from  teaching  in  vested 
schools.  '  There  is  no  expressed  rule  to  this  eflfect,'  observe  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners,'  '  but  it  is  the  practice.' 

Our  colleagues,  who  specially  reported  upon  Model  and  Convent 
Schools,  remark  upon  this  point  (A.  239)  : — 

'  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry,  in  the  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission,  complains  that  *  no  building  grant  can  be 
obtained  for  a  school  to  be  conducted  by  nuns.'  Among  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Board  we  do  not  find  any  such  restriction  ex- 
pressed ;  but  if  the  exclusion  of  religious  teachers  from  schools  which 
the  Board  has  helped  to  build  be  implied  in  the  regulation  that  "  con- 
vent schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  non-vested 
schools,"  we  think  that  such  a  permanent  limitation  of  the  freedom  of 
school  managers  in  selecting  and  appointing  the  most  efficient  teachers 
available  for  their  purposes,  whether  secular  or  religious,  is  impolitic, 
wholly  unjustifiable,  and  ought  to  be  repealed.' 

To  sum  up,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  repeal 
the  10  George  IV.,  c.  7,  sees.  33,  34,  and  that  thereupon  the  rule  of 
the  Board  forbidding  aid  to  Monks'  schools  should  be  repealed.' 

We  are  of  opinion  : — 

That  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  com- 
mimity  having  more  than  one  school  is  inexpedient,  and  she  old 
be  repealed.* 

With  respect  to  the  religious  commimities  who  '  have  not  the 
desire  to  obtain  State  aid '  for  their  schools,  above  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Coward,  he  continues  :  ^ — 

*  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  i.,  p.  394,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.,  101,  and  121,  Report  of  W.  Scott 
Coward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  394. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i,,  p.  395. 

*  Ibid.  p.  396.  5  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  101. 
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The  schools  which  voluntarily  remain  aloof  are  those  under  the 
Presentation  Nuns,  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Christian 
Brothers.  The  former  community  is  the  oldest,  I  believe,  in  Cork, 
and  keep  up  the  old  traditional  fear  of  anything  connected  with 
Government.  They  received  me,  however,  most  heartily,  and  gave  me 
the  freest  access  to  their  schools.  They  were  determined,  they  said, 
never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Government. 

The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  seem  simply  not  to  care  about  having 
Government  aid,  although  they  did  not  express  any  strong  dislike. 

All  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  remain  aloof  from  State 
connexion,  and  are  unlikely  ever  to  seek  it  under  the  existing  condition 
of  aifairs. 

The  Presentation  Nuns  referred  to  here  are  those  of  the 
Northern  district  of  Cork  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reli- 
gious of  the  South  Presentation  Convent,  '  the  oldest  in  Cork,' 
founded  by  Miss  Nagle,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  connexion  with 
the  Board.  ^ 

In  orders  such  as  this,  where  each  community  is  self-govern- 
ing, the  accepting  or  not  of  State  aid  for  educational  purposes 
is  discretional  with  each  convent ;  but,  in  orders  or  congregations 
governed  by  a  generalate,  such  as  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity, 
there  is  one  and  the  same  general  rule,  uniformly  observed,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  particulars,  by  all  the  convents  of  each 
institute.'* 

Even  where  State  aid  is  accepted  by  Nuns  for  their  schools, 
it  is  accepted  reluctantly,  and  simply  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  Indeed,  in  some  very  poor  districts  it  is  dispensed 
with  ;  and  this,  through  conscientious  motives.  Let  us  hope 
that  all  the  objectionable  conditions  and  restrictions  which  it 
at  present  imposes  will  ere  long  be  removed,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  that  thus 
not  only  will  convents  receiving  State  aid  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  other  National  schools  ;  but  all  convents  will  be 
able  to  place  themselves  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education. 

1  Vide  supra,  p.  55.  '  Vide  supra,  p.  175. 
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The  nuns  complain  bitterly  (aays  Mr.  Coward),'  of  being  obliged, 
during  school  hours,  to  avoid  all  mention  of  religion,  that  is,  of  anything 
distinctively  Catholic,  and  of  being  unable  to  use  any  of  the  symbols 
of  their  feith,  except  at  stated  times.  The  Crucifix  and  the  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  have  each  their  respective  cupboards,  and  are  dis- 
played only  twice  a  day,  being  carefully  hidden  out  of  sight  when  the 
time  for  secular  instruction  recurs.  The  Superior  of  the  Kinsale 
Convent,  to  which  a  large  National  school  is  attached,  told  me  that  she 
always  felt  humiliated  to  be  obliged  to  close  the  doors  of  the  cases  in 
which  those  objects  are  kept.  It  looked  to  her  like  slighting  and 
making  of  secondary  importance  things  which  should  be  supreme  ;  and 
all,  both  monks  and  nuns,  agreed  in  saying  that  the  effect  on  the 
children  is  not  good,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  religion  in  their  eyes 
a  thing  for  certain  times  and  hoTirs,  and  not,  what  it  should  be,  an 
atmosphere  in  which  to  live.  The  regulation  which  prohibits  any 
allusion  to  religion  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction  removes  all 
the  opportunities  which  occur  continually  during  the  course  of  a  day 
for  instUling  religious  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  who, 
thus  taken  unawares,  are  more  impressionable  than  when  they  are 
set  formally  to  learn  a  lesson  in  Catechism  or  Scripture  History  at 
a  stated  hour.  Such  are  the  complaints  of  the  *  religious,'  and  I 
own  I  cannot  see  that  they  are  merely  sentimental  or  unfounded. 

In  schools  of  the  Presentation  Monks  at  Killarney,  and  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tralee  (observes  Mr.  Balmer),^  I  was  asked,  on  the 
striking  of  the  clock  at  noon,  to  pause  in  my  examination  in  order  to 
allow  the  repetition  of  the  Angelus  and  the  Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  No  similar  request  was  made  in  other  schools  under  the  care 
of  religiovis  which  were  under  examination  at  the  same  hour ;  but 
I  noticed  in  one  convent  (if  I  recollect  rightly,  at  Kenmare),  that 
on  the  striking  of  twelve  o'clock  several  of  the  Sisters  left  the  school- 
room, apparently  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  religious  exercises,  and 
the  teaching  staff  was  in  consequence  temporarily  diminished. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  where  the  religious 
character  of  the  institution  is  conspicuously  exhibited  by  religious 
pictures  and  a  large  figiire  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour,  it  is 
usual,  when  the  clock  strikes,  for  all,  teachers  and  pupils,  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  amd  murmur  sorme  short  ejaculatory  prayers.  The  habit 


^  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  voL  ii.,  p.  121.  Report  of  W.  Scott  Coward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

*  Ibid.  p.  469.  Report  of  J.  Percival  Balmer,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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passes  frequently  into  a  sort  of  unconscious  instinct,  and  in  one  school  of 
this  community  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  brethren,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  children  who,  not  being  Roman  Catholics,  did  not  follow  the 
practice,  remind  a  negligent  schoolmate  that  he  ought  to  '  bless  himself.' 

This  practice  is  regarded  with  special  favour  by  all  the  religious,  as 
tending  to  foster  *  self-recoUectedness,'  and  its  prohibition  by  the 
National  Board  lamented  or  deprecated.  In  one  convent  the  Sisters 
told  me  the  practice  was  so  habitual  with  the  pupils,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  disobedience  of  the  rule  of  the  National  Board,  they  procured 
a  clock  which  did  not  strike  during  school  hours.  When  school  was 
closed,  its  warning  voice  reminded  them  of  a  practice  which  at  other 
times  they  unwillingly  omitted. 

In  schools  where  the  religion  of  all  the  pupils  is  the  religion  of 
the  teacher,  as  is  practically  the  case  not  only  in  conventual,  but 
nearly  all  other  National  schools  in  Kerry,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
restraint  of  rules — imposed  for  the  protection  of  a  possible  minority^ 
which  will  probably  never  have  existence — is  felt  to  be  galling.  In 
this  sense  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  relating  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, are  deemed  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  most  National 
schools  in  Kerry,  at  least  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  religious. 
In  no  other  sense  was  any  statement  ever  made  to  me  as  to  their  niles 
being  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  school. 

It  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  here  to  two  important 
facts : — First,  that  all  Convent  schools  are  essentially  denomi- 
national, and  are  universally  considered  to  be  so ;  and,  secondly, 
that  they  are  much  preferred,  by  all  Catholic  children  and  their 
parents,  to  the  ordinary  National  Schools. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  Mr.  Cumin  observes  : —  • 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  my  report  I  beg  leave  to  draw  the  special 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Convent  schools.  Nominally, 
they  are  National  schools,  because  they  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  but  to  my  mind  they  are  thoroughly  denominational.  That  they 
are  denominational  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  of  the  excellent 
ladies  who  conduct  them,  admits  not  of  a  shadow  of  doubt.  When  I 
asked  whether  any  Protestant  child  ever  attended  a  Convent  school, 
the  question  seemed  to  excite  a  smile  of  incredulity.  Nor  was  I  sur- 
prised, for  out  of  73,300  children  attending  Convent  schools,  only  73— 


*  *  Royal  CommiBsion  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.,  p,  332.  Report  of  Vnir  'k  Cumin,  Esq,,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 
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less  than  1  in  1,000  are  Protestants.  Indeed  I  should  no  more  expect 
to  find  a  Protestant  in  a  Convent  school  than  a  Roman  Catholic  in  a 
Church  Education  school,  if  there  were  any  other  school  within  teach. 
It  is  true  that  the  formal  religious  instruction  is  confined  to  certain 
hours,  the  books  are  approved  by  the  Board,  and  the  images  and 
religious  symbols  are  shut  up  in  cupboards  or  veiled — although  in  one 
school  which  I  saw,  the  veil  was  of  a  very  transparent  type.  But  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Convent  fills  the  school,  and  must  obviously  be 
distasteful  to  Protestants.  In  the  case  of  such  schools  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  National  Board  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  These  rules 
are  framed  to  protect  the  rights  of  conscience  of  the  minority,  but, 
inasmuch  as  in  these  Convent  schools  there  is  not,  and  never  will  be, 
any  Protestant  minority,  it  seems  idle  to  persist  in  enforcing  them. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Richmond  : —  * 
I  find  it  impossible  to  regard  them  as  other  than  denominational 
institutions.     The    Convent    schools   which    I  saw  are  indeed  all  in 
receipt  of  State  aid,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of 
the    National  system ;    but,   as   I   have  endeavoured    to   show,  their 
position  in  the  system  is  altogether  anomalous  and  unnatural.     They 
writhe  under  the  fetters  which  the  National  Board  imposes  upon  them, 
because  in  their  case  these  fetters  answer  no  practical  purpose.    Within 
the  walls  of  a  Convent  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Protestant 
consciences  are  useless,  and  therefore  vexatious.     Moreover,  as  1  hav0 
already  implied,  the  Convent  schools  do  not  belong  in  their  origin  to 
the  State  system.      They  have  an  independent  existence  of  their  own, 
analogous  to  that  of  English  denominational  schools,  and  the  State  is 
to  them,  not  a  parent,  but  only    a   friend.     If  it   is  demanded  that 
English  principles  in   education   be  appUed  to  Ireland,  the   Convent 
schools,    but    not    the  ordinary   National    schools,   afford  material   on 
which  to  operate.     It  would  therefore  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  and 
conducive  to  the  contentment  of  the  managers  of  Convent  schools,  if  it 
were   no  longer  attempted   to  assimilate    them  to  ordinary  National 
schools,  if,  in  fact,  the  difi'erence  which  exists  in  their  origin  and  nature 
were  allowed  also  in  their  treatment.     Convent  schools  would  then 
assume  a  position  outside  and  auxiliary  to  the  National  system,  and,  as 
denominational  schools,  would  be  treated  as  nearly  as  possible  accord- 
ing to  the  precedent  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.     Their  grants 
would  take  the  form  of  a  capitation  payment  and  a  payment  by  results. 


^  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  Report  of  D.  C.  Richmond,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 
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With  respect  to  the  second  fact — namely,  that  Convent 
Schools  are  much  preferred  by  Catholic  children  and  their 
parents  to  ordinary  National  Schools,  the  following  observations 
of  Mr.  Coward  are  alike  interesting  and  Suggestive  : —  ^ 

Now,  while  it  is  quite  true,  generally,  that  the  National  schools  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  provide  most  largely  for  the  educational  wants 
of  the  country,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  education,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  furnished  by  the  religious  orders  which,  in  all  the  provincial 
towns  which  I  visited,  absorb  entirely  female  education,  while  in  Cork, 
although  as  yet  unable  to  accomplish  as  much  as  that,  they  have  more 
than  half  of  the  young  Catholic  population  in  their  schools.  The 
greater  number  of  those  schools,  it  is  true,  are  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  therefore  count  as  National  schools,  but  it 
must  be  owned  to  be  the  National  system  in  a  modified  form,  not 
indeed  modified  by  any  relaxation  of  their  rules,  but  as  regards  the 
teachers,  and  the  principle  of  extending  aid  to  them. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  by  way  of  contrast  at  the 
comparative  number  of  children  in  the  two  classes  of  schools,  the 
ordinary  National  and  the  conventual  schools  of  all  kinds.  In  five 
districts,  the  schools  which  I  visited  had  on  their  rolls  16,883  names, 
and  of  that  number  the  large  proportion  of  10,316  belonged  to  the 
schools  of  the  different  religious  orders,  or  nearly  63  per  cent.  In 
this  calculation  I  have  included  rural  schools ;  had  I  confined  myself 
to  the  towns  the  proportion  would  have  been  much  higher.  The 
details  of  each  are  given  in  this  table :  — 


LoCALltY 

Total  Nutnbe* 
on  Rolls  of 
Schools  of 
all  classes 

Number  oh 
Rolls  of 

Conventual 
Schools 

Cork  City  (and  four  schools  in  neigh-' 
bourhood      .....          J 

Queenstown 

Bandon    . 

Kinsale   ....... 

Skibbereen       ...... 

Total* 

11,720 

1,156 
1,348 
1,409 
1,250 

7,759 

083 
850 
641 
483 

16,883 

10,316 

'  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Educatioa,  Ireland,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  100. 

'  In  this  total  all  schools  are  excluded  except  those  of  the  National  Board 
and  the  religious  orders. 
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These  figures  are  suggestive  of  the  influence  which  these  orders 
possess  in  the  towns,  and,  because  the  towns  are  the  centres  of  the  life 
of  a  country,  in  society  at  large.  It  is  an  influence,  however,  for 
which  the  country  should  be  grateful,  since  it  is  one  which,  whatever 
defects  may  be  observable  in  their  schools,  is  always  exercised  for 
good. 

The  religious  orders  have  been,  or  are  being,  introduced  everywhere 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  by  the  bishops,  with  the  view  of  supplying  as 
much  as  possible  a  system  with  more  of  the  religious  element  in  it 
than  the  National  schools  possess.  Nuns,  being  more  numerous  than 
monks,  were  more  easily  planted  in  aU  the  towns,  so  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  provincial  town  in  Cork  in  which  there  is  not  a  convent 
and  a  convent-school.  But  religious  communities  of  men  being  fewer, 
the  difliculty  of  supplying  *  religious '  to  teach  boys'  schools  was 
greater,  and  their  progress  has  been  consequently  slower  than  the 
nuns'.  StUl  it  is  not  suspended,  and  the  Christian  brothers  will  in 
time  supplant  in  the  towns  of  Cork  all  the  National  schools.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  by  that  time  their  schools  will  also  bear  that  name. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  introduce  these  orders  in  any  locality,  as  the 
Irish  feeling  in  their  favour  is  strong  enough  to  insure  them  immediate 
success.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  is  so,  for  there  is,  first,  the 
reverence,  the  imusual  reverence,  which  the  Irish  entertain  for  any 
who  have  given  up  the  world,  and  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God,  whether  as  priest,  monk,  or  nun.  Any  one  wearing 
the  religious  dress  is  an  object  of  respect;  but  when,  in  addition, 
there  are  the  accompaniments  of  superior  education  and  manners,  un- 
recompensed  service  in  behalf  of  others,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  and  sympathy  and  gentleness  of  word  and  action,  the  feeling  of 
reverence  soon  grows  into  affection. 

The  nuns  combine  all  those  recommendations  in  themselves.  They 
attract  the  children  by  their  kindness  of  manner,  by  the  comfort  of 
the  rooms  in  which  they  teach  them,  and  by  the  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing  which  are  fi-equently  given  by  the  convents.  In  several 
convents  it  is  a  daily  practice  to  give  a  slice  of  bread  to  the  poor 
little  creatures,  who  would  otherwise  go  fasting  for  hours.  In  one 
convent  school,  conducted  by  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  I  saw  a 
whole  pile  of  little  frocks,  boots,  &c.  &c.,  which  had  been  made  for 
distribution  among  the  children.  Then  the  elder  girls  are  able  to  fall 
back  on  the  convents  for  help  when  out  of  place ;  they  secure  situations 
through  them,  and  seem  to  regard  the  nims  pretty  much  in  the  light 
of  mothers.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  thing  to  see  in  the  work-room.of  a 
convent,  girls  of  twenty  or  more  who  are  allowed  to  remain  at,  or  return 
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to,  school  until  they  can  find  employment.  The  habits  of  greater 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  the  modest  and  quiet  manners  which  are 
acquired  by  the  girls  at  the  convent  schools  are  also  great  attractions 
to  the  people.  And,  above  all,  the  religious  part  of  their  education  is 
what  is  most  prized.  The  same  reasons  which  operate  in  favour  of  the 
Convent  schools,  will  also  account  for  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  the  Presentation  Monks. 

To  any  one  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  convent,  all 
this  is  nothing  new.  Indeed,  from  my  own  extensive  expe- 
rience,  I  might  have  simply  stated  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
copious  extracts  I  have  made  from  the  several  reports,  thus  far 
quoted.  But  I  feel  that  the  evidence  of  any  private  individual, 
no  matter  how  impartial,  must  necessarily  fall  very  short,  in 
effect,  of  the  testimony  of  official  witnesses,  gentlemen  of 
marked  ability  and  high  character,  appointed  by  Grovernment, 
and  eminently  qualified,  to  rigidly  and  thoroughly  investigate, 
and  report  upon,  the  whole  subject. 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  give  two  instances  in  point, 
which  have  lately  come  under  my  notice,  as  illustrating  the 
abiding  effects,  and  widely  diffused  benefits  of  the  training  of 
convent  schools. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  aid  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  Cork  was  requested  in  the  following  case.     A  respect- 
able man,  in  good  circumstances,  had,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune 
in  trade,  been  reduced  to  complete  indigence.     He  emigrated 
to  Australia,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.     He  left  behind 
him  his  two  children,  daughters,  aged  respectively  four  and  six, 
under  the  care  of  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  hoping  ere  long  to 
be  able  to  send  for  them.     However,  his  success  was  mucli 
slower  than  he  had  anticipated.     For  four  years,  he  was  barely 
able  to  support  himself.     At  length  lie  succeeded  in  somewhat 
improving  his  circumstances  ;  and  wrote  over,  sending  the  pre- 
paid tickets  for  the  passage  out  of  his  two  children  and  their 
aunt.     As  lie  could  do  no  more  than  pay  the  passage-money, 
and  an  outfit  was  required,  the  Society's  aid  was  requested  for 
this  object.     On  investigation,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
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facts,  the  following  particulars  were  elicited ;  for,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  imposition,  the  Society's  visitors  are  obliged  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  new  case.  The 
aunt  was  a  needle-worker,  and  had,  for  those  weary  four  years, 
toiled  early  and  late  in  her  ill-requited  occupation,  to  support 
the  little  ones  committed  to  her  charge.  The  neighbours  all 
bore  testimony  to  her  devoted  motherly  attention  to  the 
children.  She  managed  to  keep  tham  always  neat  and  clean, 
denying  herself  many  a  requisite  in  order  to  provide  the  better 
for  them.  A  former  pupil  of  the  South  Presentation  Convent, 
she  secured  to  her  little  nieces  the  advantages  which  she  herself 
had  derived  there,  and  took  care  that  the  good  nuns  should 
never  miss  them  from  the  school.  The  Society's  aid  was  cheer- 
fully given.  One  of  the  visitors  was  so  struck  by  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  the  case,  that  he  mentioned  it  at  a  dinner  table 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  final  visit.  A  lady  who  was 
present  took  a  note  of  the  address,  and,  the  next  day,  threaded 
her  way,  through  a  muddy  lane  to  the  poor  dingy  lodging  of 
the  little  family.  Being  of  a  practical  turn,  she  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  stock  of  clothing  of  the  three 
intending  emigrants.  To  her  surprise,  she  found  that  while 
the  two  little  girls  were  abundantly  provided  for,  in  every  re- 
spect— nearly  the  whole  of  the  Society's  grant  having  been 
expended  by  their  aunt  for  them — ^the  young  woman  had  got 
little  or  nothing  for  herself.  When  questioned  on  this  point, 
she  replied,  '  Oh,  Madam,  the  poor  little  children  want  it ;  I 
can  do  very  well  as  I  am.'  The  lady,  forthwith,  took  her  to  a 
clothing  shop,  and  supplied  her  with  all  requisites,  expending 
on  her  outfit  fully  as  much  as  the  entire  sum  voted  by  the 
Society.  Iklay  we  not  fairly  attribute  much  of  the  unselfish 
goodness  of  this  poor  girl — her  devoted  care  of  the  little 
orphans,  her  faithful  discharge,  in  privation  and  obscxirity,  of 
the  humble  duties  of  her  state  of  life — to  the  early  training  of 
the  Convent  School  ? 

The  second  instance  illustrates  how  the  blessings  of  religious 
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instruction  are  diffused  by  such  institutions.  On  a-  Sunday, 
some  time  since,  a  friend  and  I  arrived  at  the  Limerick  Junc- 
tion, and  found  that  we  should  be  detained  there  four  hours, 
waiting  for  a  particular  train.  To  while  away  the  time,  we 
walked  into  the  town  of  Tipperary.  On  our  way,  we  found 
seated  by  the  road-side  two  children,  aged  apparently  eight  and 
nine — the  younger  a  boy,  the  elder  a  girl.  They  were  hand- 
some children,  but  so  ragged  that  it  was  painful  to  look  at 
them.  No  doubt,  the  day  was  fine  and  sunny  ;  but  what  must 
be  the  sufferings  of  these  little  ones  in  cold  wet  weather !  We 
stopped  to  question  them.  They  were  waiting  there  for  their 
mother,  who  lived  by  begging.  The  father  was  dead.  It  oc- 
curred to  us  to  ascertain  if  they  were  instructed  in  their  reli- 
gion. *Do  you  know  the  Our  Father  ?' said  we.  The  little 
girl  at  once  devoutly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  joined  her 
little  hands  on  her  breast,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  quite 
correctly,  following  on  immediately  with  the  Hail  Mary. 
'  Where  have  you  been  taught  your  prayers,  child  ?  '  'At  the 
convent  school,  sir.'  Here,  so  far,  the  mother  appears  to  have 
done  her  duty.  But  we  little  expected,  and  were  most  agree- 
ably surprised,  to  find  that  these  poor,  bare-footed,  ragged  little 
creatures,  the  children  of  a  beggar,  had  not  been  neglected  in 
the  great  essential  of  religious  instruction  —  thanks  to  the 
Convent  School. 

Another  important  fact,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  last 
referred  to,  and  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  Convent  Schools,  is,  that  the  attendance  in  them  is 
more  regular  than  in  ordinary  National  Schools. 

The  attendance  of  the  children  was  more  regular  than  the  average 
attendance  in  ordinary  schools.  For  this  there  were  various  causes. 
The  situation  of  the  convents  themselves  was  generally  favourable,  and 
the  children,  coming  as  they  did  mostly  from  towns,  were  not  apt  to  be 
taken  away  by  such  a  variety  of  causes  as  afFtct  them  in  the  rural 
districts.  As  a  general  rule  also,  the  priests  worked  very  cordially 
with  the  nuns,  and  did  their  best  to  secure  for  them  a  good  and  regular 
attendance,     lioscrea  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  average  of  the 
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attendance  at  convent  schools  from  these  and  other  reasons.  Here  the 
roll  was  326,  and  the  numbers  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  were 
242,  or  above  74  per  cent.  In  this  school  the  nuns  required  when  a 
child  had  been  absent  that  the  mother  or  guardian  should  come  with 
her  when  she  returned  to  school.  Without  this  the  child  was  not 
re- admitted.  This  at  first  sight  might  seem  likely  to  deter  children 
from  returning  to  school  at  all,  but  here  the  priest's  influence  came 
into  play,  and  his  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  his  injunctions 
from  the  altar  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  school.  The  children  also  were  tempted  to  regular 
attendance  by  various  temporal  advantages.  The  poorer  sort  received 
good  food  and  clothing.  The  nuns  were  enabled  to  afford  them 
these  advantages  in  consequence  of  their  having  a  large  boarding- 
school.  The  girls  in  it  paid  a  considerable  sum  for  their  living  and 
education,  and  their  cast-off  clothes  and  the  food  that  they  left  were 
made  useful  for  the  day  school.  ^ 

The  evidence  of  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners  is  to  the 
same  effect.  The  average  attendance  here  stated — 74  per  cent, 
of  the  numbers  on  the  rolls — is  perhaps  exceptionally  large. 
Certainly,  the  average  attendance  at  all  the  Convent  Schools 
may  be  taken  at  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  nimibers  on  the  regis- 
ters, and  we  have  seen  that  the  same  at  all  the  National 
Schools  is,  only  35*61  per  cent.'' 

Surely,  institutions,  so  readily  and  so  largely  attended  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  ought  to  stand,  as  regards  State  aid, 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  other  primary  schools.  For  this 
end,  two  things  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  Eoyal  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  of  1870  ;  and  these  are — first,  the  removal 
by  the  Legislature  of  all  impolitic  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
and  conditions  ;  and,  secondly,  the  co-operation  of  the  religious 
themselves,  in  imdergoing  examinations  for  certificates  of  com- 
petency as  teachers,  as  is  done  by  a  great  number  of  nuns  in 
England.  These  examinations  could  be  held  in  the  convents ; 
and  even  in  cases  in  which  certain  orders  or  congregations  might 

^  'Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  iL  p.  497.  Report  of  Thomas  Harvey,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

'^  Vide  supra,  p.  578. 
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object  to  them,  there  might  be,  as  suggested,  a  system  of  State 
aid,  in  the  form  of  payments  for  results  ascertained  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  pupils.  Bearing  in  mind  the  immense  good 
effected  by  convent  primary  schools,  and  the  decided  prefer- 
ence they  enjoy  over  all  other  primary  schools,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  Legislature,  as  suggested  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  should  do  much  more  than  it  has 
hitherto  done  to  promote  their  efficiency. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in 
the  Convent  Schools  of  Ireland. 

For  the  main  function  of  education — the  formation  of 
character — moral  training,  the  implanting  of  habits  of  order 
and  neatness,  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  good  ladies  who 
act  as  teachers,  these  schools  are  highly  praised,  and  their 
superiority  is  admitted  by  all  officials.  But  in  certain  .details 
of  secular  instruction,  especially  arithmetic,  some  of  them  are 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  as  efficient  as 
is  desirable,  or  as  they  would  be,  if  the  teachers  were  trained 
mistresses.  Some  Convent  schools,  it  is  true,  are  fully  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  ordinary  National  schools  in  point  of  secular 
instruction.  One  Convent  school,  certainly,  that  of  Kinsale, 
is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  any  National  school.  But  some 
of  the  Convent  schools  are  undoubtedly  deficient.  There  is  not 
that  uniform  efficiency  in  secular  teaching,  which  can  be  made 
sure  of  only  by  a  staff  of  trained  mistresses.  In  all  Convent 
scliools,  the  moral  training  and  religious  culture  are  excellent. 
In  some,  the  secular  teaching  might  be  improved. 

The  following  items  of  official  evidence  on  these  points,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  no  less  interesting  than  useful : — 

The  Convent  Schools  in  my  district  were  all  connected  with  the 
National  Board,'  (says  Mr.  Harvey).  '  They  were  subject  in  virtue  of 
this  connexion  to  the  rules  applicable  to  non-vested  schools,  and  the  aid 
that  they  received  from  the  State  was  limited  to  salary  and  inspection. 
The  salary  was  dependent  on  the  number  of  the  children,  and  not  on 
the  classification  of  the  teachers.  Monitors,  however,  employed  by 
the  religious  comraimity  were  paid  in   the  usual  way  by  the  State. 
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There  were  altogether  in  my  district  eleven  convent  schools.  Of  these 
I  visited  seven  with  an  attendance  of  1,456,  or  rather  more  than  200 
children  in  each.  They  were  connected  with  diflferent  orders — Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  Parsonstown,  Longford,  and  Tullamore ;  Presentation 
Nvms  in  Maryborough  and  Mullingar ;  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Roscrea,  and  Sisters  of  "  La  Sainte  Union  "  in  Banagher. 

The  orders  differed  among  themselves  in  various  particulars.  The 
Presentation  Nims,  for  example,  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
gratuitous  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  combining 
with  this  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick  ;  but  the  work  common  to  them 
all  was  the  work  of  teaching,  and  in  their  manner  of  performing  this 
there  was  no  distinction  or  difference  amongst  them.  It  was  probably 
their  poverty  rather  than  their  inclination  that  had  led  them  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  State,  but  whatever  their  original  motive,  they  had 
been  so  connected  from  the  first,  and  their  imion  had  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  schools.  It  had  suppUed  them  with  the  necessary 
funds,  had  enabled  them  to  employ  a  sufficient  staff  of  assistants  and 
monitors,  and  had  secured  to  them  the  inestimable  gain  of  inspection, 
and  examination  by  well  qualified  and  impartial  men.' 

In  .several  of  the  convents  as  well  as  Roscrea  there  was  a  day  and 
boarding-school  apart  from  the  ordinary  school,  and  not  connected  with 
the  National  system,  for  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  cla.sses.  These 
schools,  however,  I  did  not  examine,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  in 
a  very  cursory  way.  Their  chief  distinction  from  the  others  seemed  to 
consist  in  their  being  separate  from  the  State,  and  in  the  books  that 
they  used,  which  were  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  teaching  in  them  was  more  pervaded  by  religious  obser- 
vances than  the  rules  of  the  National  sy^stem  would  tolerate. 

Before  passing  from  the  children,  I  should  mention  in  favour  of  the 
convent  schools  that  the  scholars  presented  a  particularly  neat  and  tidy 
appearance.  The  nuns  indsted  on  their  coming  to  school  with  hands 
and  face  well  washed,  hair  carefully  brushed,  and  dress  as  far  as  possible 
scrupulously  clean. 

The  subject  matter  of  instruction  was  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, with  sewing.  To  these  were  added  occasionally,  as  accomplish- 
ments, music  and  drawing.  The  religious  instruction  was  always,  I 
think,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  A  few  minutes  before  the  regular 
work  b^an  and  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  done  were  also  set  apart  for 


'  'Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870/  vol.  ii,,  p.  496.  Report  of  Thomas  Harvey,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner. 
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prayer  and  other  devotional  exercises.  A  religious  tone  and  character 
necessarily  pervaded  the  schools  more  or  less  during  the  whole  day,  but 
except  at  the  time  set  apart  for  teaching  the  Catechism,  saying  the  Hail 
Mary,  and  attending  to  their  other  religious  duties,  the  rule  was  as 
absolute  and  I  believe  as  well  obeyed  in  convent  as  in  other  schools  in 
regard  to  the  separation  of  religious  and  secular  instruction.  In  some 
cases  the  children  wore  badges  as  a  distinction  for  good  conduct, 
regular  attendance,  and  so  forth  ;  but  I  suppose  that  if  any  of  these 
were  in  any  sense  religious  emblems  or  symbols,  they  were  worn  only 
at  the  proper  time.  There  were  a  few  Protestant  girls  in  the  convent 
schools,  and  I  was  told  that  the  rules  applicable  to  them  were  strictly 
observed. 

The  teaching  seemed  to  me  very  good  on  the  whole.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  unequal  in  different  schools,  and  often  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  school.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  the  nature  of  things,  as 
the  members  of  each  community  all  more  or  less  took  part  in  the 
teaching,  for  which,  of  course,  they  had  very  different  degrees  of  aptitude. 
In  some  cases  I  found  a  great  deal  of  zeal  without  much  knowledge, 
and  the  principal  defect,  where  there  was  a  defect,  arose  from  the  want 
of  special  training.  Only  in  one  convent  school,  however,  could  I  call 
the  teaching  really  indifferent  throughout.  Generally  speaking,  the 
upper  part  of  the  school  was  best  taught.  Here  was  the  class  of  paid 
and  unpaid  monitors,  partly  teachers  and  partly  pupils.  Here  also  the 
school  was  under  the  immediate  charge,  not  necessarily  of  the  head  of 
the  convent,  but  of  that  member  of  the  community  who  was  supposed 
to  have  the  greatest  talents  for  teaching.  Under  her  the  rest  of  the 
nuns  and  a  large  staff  of  monitors  were  distributed  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent classes.  The  lay  assistants  and  monitors  I  found  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  all  the  schools  they  did  a  great  deal  of 
the  drudgery  connected  with  the  classes,  and  in  one  case  they  were  the 
only  efficient  teachers  in  the  school.  It  is  from  them  that  the  female 
teachers  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  are  largely  recruited,  and 
therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  highest  class  and  of  the  monitors  in  con- 
vent schools  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  the  list  presented  to 
me  by  one  convent  school  I  found  the  names  of  twenty-seven  girls  who 
had  been  educated  in  it,  and  were  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry  engaged  in 
teaching  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies. 

lieading  was  the  strong  point  in  the  convent  schools,  and  the  least 
satisfactory  was  arithmetic.  In  all  the  usual  subjects,  however,  the 
teaching  and  the  results  generally  were  good.  I  should  not  be  inclined 
to  place  the  schools,  in  quality  of  education,  on  the  same  level  with  the 
ver  best  of  the  ordinary  N  ational    schools — Roscrea,  for  instance  or 
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Geashill,  or  Longford — but  below  these  they  occupied  a  high  place. 
Of  one  part  of  the  education  I  can  hardly  estimate  the  effect,  namely, 
of  the  personal  character  and  example  of  the  nuns  on  their  pupils. 
But  this  should  certainly  be  taken  into  account ;  and  my  o¥m  feeling 
was  that  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  its  benefit  to  the  children  in 
after  life.  There  seemed  to  exist  a  great  degree  of  cordiality  between 
the  teachers  and  the  girls. 

In  the  infant  schools  there  were,  as  I  have  said,  both  boys  and  girls 
between  three  and  seven  years  old.  In  some  convents  they  were 
taught  separately.  These  schools  served  very  much  a.s  day  nurseries  to 
relieve  the  parents  of  the  charge  of  their  children.  Even  in  this 
respect  they  were  most  valuable  institutions,  as  they  kept  the  infants 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  secured  for  them  an  amount  of  attention,  clean- 
liness, and  comfort  which  they  could  hardly  expect  at  home.  But  they 
were  much  more  than  nurseries ;  they  were  actually  seminaries  in 
which  the  children  without  effort  learned  habits  of  obedience  and 
discipline,  and  in  which  they  insensibly  acquired  a  great  deal  of  actual 
knowledge. '  ^ 

Whilst  Mr.  Coward  finds  fault  with  the  deficiency  of  the 
children  in  arithmetic  in  several  of  the  Convent  schools  in  his 
district,  he  specially  notices  the  superiority  of  the  reading : — -- 

The  reading  of  the  children  attending  the  convent  and  Christian 
Brothers'  schools  was  better  than  I  found  it  elsewhere,  which  is  due  to 
the  members  of  those  bodies  being  of  a  better  class  of  society,  or  to 
their  more  carefiil  study  of  the  rules  for  reading.  The  best  reading  I 
heard  was  in  the  Kinsale  C!onvent  school ;  it  was  good  in  every  class, 
and  might  be  well  imitated  in  some  of  our  best  English  poor  schools.* 

'  The  best  reading  is  in  general  to  be  met  with  in  convent  schools,' 
says  Mr.  Balmer.  'It  is  more  intelligent,  because  punctuation  is 
better  attended  to.  At  the  same  time,  the  superior  taste  of  the 
teachers  has  kept  it  free  from  the  droning  monotony  which  is  comtaon 
in  rural  districts.^ 

The  following  are  the  results  of  his  investigations,  on  other 
points  of  secular  instruction  : — 

»  *  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870/  vol.  ii.,  Pi  497.  Report  of  Thomas  Harvey,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

^  Ibid.  p.  132. 
Ibid.  p.  461.  Report  of  J.  Percival  Balmer,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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In  female  schools  the  requirements  of  the  National  Board  in  arith- 
metic are  less  than  in  male  schools.  But  not  only  is  less  required,  but 
a  less  approximation  to  the  standard  is  in  general  attained.  In  three 
or  four  convents  the  sisters  said  they  fuund  great  distaste  for  arithmetic 
manifested  by  the  girls.  But  my  examination  of  the  upper  class  at 
Kenmare  and  Killarney  convents  showed  that  such  distaste,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  more  common  with  girls  than  boys,  is  not 
incompatible  with  success.  Its  cause,  perhaps,  lies  with  the  teachers 
themselves.' 

In  the  convent  at  Kenmare  I  found  that  ancient  and  modern  history, 
notwithstanding  their  absence  from  the  Board's  programme,  formed  a 
special  subject  of  study  by  the  monitresses  and  the  girls  of  the  fifth 
class,  who  passed  an  exceedingly  creditable  examination  in  most  of 
the  leading  events  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  world  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  addition  to  the  meagre  sum- 
maries in  the  National  Board's  books  previously  referred  to,  Fredet's 
'Ancient  and  Modern  History'  was  the  text-book  generally  employed.'* 

Singing  forms  part  of  the  regular  instruction  of  convent  schools,  and 
the  rendering,  sometimes  in  unison,  but  more  generally  in  harmony,  of 
Irish  melodies  by  the  elder  girls  is  sometimes  very  pleasing.  The 
sisters  take  much  pride  in  the  performances  of  their  pupils,  and  attach 
much  importance  to  the  humanizing  effects  of  music.  The  elder  girls 
and  monitresses  at  Kenmare  form  the  choir  of  the  church  to  which 
the  convent  is  attached,  and  in  other  towns  where  the  Mass  is  chorally 
celebrated,  the  vocal  portion  of  the  music  is  contributed  in  part  by 
convent  pupils. 

In  the  junior  classes  of  convent  schools  the  children  are  made  to 
take  their  places  in  the  school-room  to  the  sound  of  a  lively  march 
played  on  the  harmonium,  and  accompanied  by  the  voice.  Simple 
descriptive  songs  are  also  made  the  vehicles  of  instruction  to  infants. 

Instrumental  music  is  not  so  common  as  vocal.  The  Kenmare  con- 
vent, and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tralee,  were  the  only  two 
where  I  heard  any.  In  one  other  convent  I  was  told  it  had  been  for- 
merly taught,  but  that  instruction  in  it  had  been  given  up,  because  of 
the  large  demand  it  made  on  the  sisters'  time  in  proportion  to  the 
result  achieved.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tralee  expressed  a  wish  that 
premiums  should  be  granted  by  the  National  Board  for  it,  as  well  as 


'  '  Royal  Conmiis8ion  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Irolaiid,  IJcport, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  4(j5.  Report  of  J.  Percival  Baliuef,  E.sq.,  Ast*istant  Com- 
missioner. 

■'  Ibid.  p.  4(30. 
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for  singing.  At  Kenmare,  where  a  great  many  teachers  have  been 
trained  by  the  nuns,  I  was  told  that  the  school  teachers  frequently 
conducted  the  mtisical  part  of  religious  service  in  villages,  where  but 
for  them  no  masic  would  be  heard  in  the  churches.* 

In  Convent  and  Christian  Brothers'  schools  drawing  is  taught,  and 
with  very  creditable  results.  In  the  former  it  is  chiefly  ornamental,  in 
the  latter  architectural  drawing  is  attended  to  with  a  view  to  its  utility 
in  some  professions.  Some  drawings  I  saw  at  the  Kenmare  Convent, 
and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tralee,  and  in  the  Christian 
Brothers'  school  at  Cahtrciveen,  I  was  much  pleased  with.  Drawing 
is  the  luxury  of  a  few,  and  is  the  occupation  of  Saturdays,  when  the 
schools  are  not  open  for  the  mass  of  pupils.  It,  therefore,  does  not 
interfere  with  more  solid  and  necessary  branches  of  instruction.* 

Mi.  Balmer  is  particularly  struck,  as  indeed  are  the  other 
Assistant  Commissioners,  by  the  '  superior  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness of  the  children  in  Convent  schools : ' ' — 

The  superior  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  girls  in  convents  in 
comparison  with  those  in  ordinary  National  schools,  is  evident  imme- 
diately on  entering.  In  many  convents  it  is  the  rule  that  all  the  pupils 
shotdd  wear  a  white  pinafore  or  check  bib.  This  uniformity  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  secured  at  the  cost  of  the  commimity. 

So  interesting  is  the  following  official  account  of  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  model  Irish  Convent  school,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  lay  it  in  extenso  before  my  readers  : — 

I  cannot  forbear  giving  here  a  short  account  of  the  KJnsale  Convent 
School,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in  this  report,  as  it  shows 
what  might  be  done  for  education  in  the  convent  schools.  It  forms 
part  of  the  buildings  which  belong  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  which 
comprise,  besides  the  school,  the  convent  itself  and  an  orphanage.  The 
buildings  are  well  situated  in  every  respect,  and  the  school-rooms,  three 
in  number,  besides  two  class-rooms,  are  lofty,  well  ventilated,  lighted, 
and  furnished,  and  patterns  of  neatness  and  order.  Apparatus  of  all 
kinds  is  plentifiil  and  good.  In  one  of  the  school-rooms  are  glass* 
cases  containing  geological  and  other  specimens.     The  school  was  just 


*  '  Royal  CommissioD  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  voL  ii.,  p.  467.  Report  of  J.  Percival  Balmer,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
mifsioner. 

'  Ibid-  p.  467.  »  Ibid.  p.  470. 
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re-opened  after  the  holidays,  and  the  attendance  was  therefore  not 
so  good  ;  313,  however,  were  present,  of  whom  86  were  infants 
between  two  and  five  years  old.  The  superior  takes  charge  of  the 
infants  of  working- women  during  the  day.  There  was  a  little  bed  in 
a  corner  of  the  infants'  room,  in  which  they  are  put  to  sleep.  There 
is  a  room  in  which  the  girls  who  come  late  to  school  and  are  too  old  to 
be  classed  with  the  others  are  taught,  the  object  being  to  give  them  as 
much  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  read  their  prayer-books  and 
write  fairly,  but  they  are  taught  needlework  carefully.  It  is  a  plan  very 
commonly  followed  in  the  convents. 

I  examined  girls  of  every  class,  and  found  them  all  soundly  taught,  the 
greatest  successes  being  attained  in  the  junior  classes.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  instruction  of  the  infants,  who  were  the  best  instructed 
I  met  with  anywhere,  coming  quite  up  to  those  in  the  best  English 
Eoman  Catholic  infant  schools.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  power  of 
imitation  in  the  little  children ;  when  reading  they  seemed  almost  to 
lose  their  accent,  certainly  managed  the  th  sound,  gave  full  value  to  t 
and  e,  and  read  surprisingly  well.  But  when  the  reading  was  over, 
and  the  occasion  for  imitation  ceased,  nature  asserted  itself  in  the  finest 
brogue.  One  or  two  of  them  recited  little  bits  of  poetry  very  prettily. 
Discipline  was  admirably  maintained  throughout  every  class.  I  saw 
a  large  number  of  girls  writing,  and  their  simultaneous  obedience  to 
the  directions  of  the  nun  in  charge,  given  by  signs,  was  done  with 
military  precision.  The  eyes  of  the  girls  were  fixed  on  their  work  ; 
they  were  minding  their  business  although  a  stranger  was  present. 
Organization  seemed  to  be  fully  attended  to.  Each  class  had  its  por- 
tion of  the  reading  lesson  for  the  week  written  on  a  card  with  the 
monitor's  name  upon  it,  so  that  every  girl  knew  by  looking  at  the  card 
where  she  would  begiti  on  Monday,  and  how  much  she  would  do  during 
the  week. 

Needlework,  plain  and  fancy,  was  very  carefully  taught ;  lace- 
making  seemed  to  be  also  taught  with  success,  but  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  the  majority  were  learning  plain  sewing.  The  girls  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  classes  had  each  a  little  bag  or  case  in  which  samples  of  work 
were  kept,  which  were  exhibited  to  me  by  each  girl,  who  is  subjected 
to  a  similar  overhauling  periodically  by  the  mother  superior.  Each 
girl  had  also  a  case  in  which  she  kept  her  exercise,  account,  and  other 
books,  all  with  greatest  neatness.  The  girls  are  taught  accounts  suffi- 
cient for  domestic  purposes.  Details  were  so  carefully  attended  to  that 
one  felt  confident  in  the  excellence  of  the  whole. 

Original  composition  is  regularly  practised,  and  the  girls  (the  upper 
ones)  have  acquired  a  considerable  facility  in  writing  letters.     I  was 
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very  much  interested  with  one  letter,  perfectly  simple,  written  by  an 
orphan  girl,  whose  appearance  did  not  betoken  much  intelligence.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  solitary  being  in  the  moon,  and,  for  a 
girl  like  her,  was  a  very  respectable  piece  of  imaginative  writing. 
There  was  nothing  tbrced  or  unnatural  in  it,  the  conception  was  good, 
and  its  manner  of  expression  fair.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  school 
is  owing  to  the  personal  attention  which  the  Superior  bestows  upon  it. 
She  gives  prizes,  and  has  'judgment  days,'  when  the  conduct  of  each 
girl  is  reviewed  by  her,  all  which  stimulates  the  children.  The  school 
has  much  fallen  off  in  numbers  since  the  tide  of  emigration  has  com- 
menced to  flow  again  towards  America,  and  its  attendance  has  dimin- 
ished from  nearly  600  down  to  not  much  above  300.  In  this  school 
twenty -three  nuns  are  employed,  not  continually,  but  at  intervals  in 
the  day,  and  ten  paid  mistresses  under  the  Board,  besides  twenty-one 
others,  some  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  nuns,  and  others  are  unpaid.  I 
must  not  forget  to  add  that  crochet  was  once  taught  here  so  extensively 
that  1,100Z.  was  realized  in  one  year  by  the  sales ;  it  has  been  given 
up,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  girls  idle  and  gossiping  after 
they  left  school. 

Particular  care  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  monitors,  who  com- 
pose the  fifth  class.  Their  instruction  is  conducted  with  the  view  to 
make  them  eflicient  teachers,  and  so  they  receive  a  kind  of  training 
better  than  most  of  their  class.  Most  of  the  female  National  teachers 
have  been  monitors  in  the  nuns'  schools,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  nuns  should  be  rendered  more  efficient  than  they  are, 
since  they  thus  not  only  directly  act  on  the  education  of  the  country, 
but  indirectly  by  forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  its  secular 
teachers.  In  seven  schools  there  were  no  less  than  seventy- three 
monitors  ;  this  is  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  make  the  question  ot 
their  education  an  important  consideration.^ 

The  highly  satisfactory  results  of  secular  instruction  attained 
in  this  school  are  given,  as  follows,  by  Mr.  Coward  in  another 
part  of  his  report : — 

In  the  Kinsale  Convent  School  I  examined  25  children  in  the  second 
■class,  whose  average  was  8*1  years.  Of  these  25,  all  passed  in  reading, 
all  passed  in  writing,  and  all  passed  in  arithmetic,  a  marked  contrast 


^  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  102.  Report  of  W.  Scott  Coward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Coui- 
missioner. 
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to  certain  schools  in  which  the  children  averaged  one-third  more  of 
their  average  o£  years.  In  the  third  class,  out  of  19  children, 
averaging  12'2  years,  all  passed  in  reading,  all  in  writing  but  4 
moderate,  and  all  in  arithmetic  but  6  moderate.  In  the  fourth  class 
of  11  children,  averaging  15'1  years,  all  were  good  in  reading,  3  good 
in  writing,  2  fairly  good,  and  the  rest  fair.  In  arithmetic  5  were 
moderate,  and  the  rest  bad.  In  grammar  5  were  fairly  good,  and  6 
moderate.  In  geography  4  were  good,  3  fairly  good,  1  fair,  and  3 
moderate.  In  the  fifth  class  of  11  girls  (monitors),  averaging  17'0 
years,  who  were  reading  the  whole  of  the  Fifth  Book,  9  were  good  in 
reading,  and  2  fair.  In  writing  6  were  good,  4  fairly  good,  and  1  fair. 
In  arithmetic  1  was  good,  2  fairly  good,  6  fair,  and  2  moderate.  In 
grammar  7  were  good,  3  fairly  good,  and  1  fair.  In  geography  8  were 
fairly  good,  2  fair,  and  1  moderate.  The  handwriting  in  this  school  is 
very  good,  the  spelling  not  so  good.  The  letters  show  considerable 
intelligence,  but  there  is  great  sameness  of  style.  Most  of  them  intro- 
duce their  description  of  the  town  of  Cork  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner,  which  is  not  the  case  in  other  schools.^ 

Several  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  direct  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  monitresses  and  teachers  in  the 
female  National  Schools  in  Ireland  have  been  educated  in 
Convent  schools.  This  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
that  Nuns  teaching  in  State-aided  primary  schools  should  pass 
an  examination,  and  gain  certificates  of  competency  in  secular 
instruction.^  The  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  State  adopting  the  further  recommen- 
dation of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  encouragement  and 
liberal  aid  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  Denominational  Training  Schools,  throughout  the 
country.  Thus,  training  colleges  could  be  established  in  con- 
nexion with  convents  in  some  of  the  large  towns  ;  as  is  the 
case  with  the  highly  successful  training  establishment  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  Liverpool,  already  described.'     The 

*  'Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Repoil, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  134.  Report  of  W.  Scott  Coward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

«  Vide  supra,  p.  603.  '  Vide  supra,  pp.  477,  482. 
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course  of  training,  then,  would  be  within  a  convent ;  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  examination  of  all  nuns,  for 
certificates,  should  not  be  within  the  convent  enclosiu-e. 

The  establishment  by  Nuns  of  intermediate  schools  in  the 
several  country  towns,  thus  supplying  the  educational  wants  of 
a  class  previously  unprovided  for,  has  been  alluded  to  in  com- 
plimentary terms  by  more  than  one  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. The  profits  of  these  pay-schools  are  generally  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  attending  the  primary  schools. 

This  chapter  may  be  well  closed  with  the  following  hand- 
some testimony  as  to  the  merits  of  Irish  Convent  primary 
schools : — 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  my  subject  I  feel  constrained  to  make 
some  reference,  however  brief,  to  convent  schools,  of  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  six  samples.  These  are,  of  course,  confined  to 
girls'  and  infants'  departments ;  they  are  held  within  the  convent 
walls,  and  they  are  managed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisterhood  exclu- 
sively. Having  accepted  the  Board  principle  of  separatism,  in  regard 
to  the  religious  instruction,  they  are  virtually  National  schools,  and  a 
signboard  outside  (not  always  in  the  most  conspicuous  place)  publishes 
the  fact.  Referring  to  those  visited  by  me,  viz.,  St.  Mary's  and  Pre- 
sentation Convents  of  Limerick  city,  Adare,  Newcastle  West,  Ennis,  and 
Rathkeale — I  may  state  that  they  are  not  made  use  of  by  Protestants  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  to  towns,  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment.  The  Sisterhood,  being  a  self-supporting  institution,  and,  for 
excellent  reasons,  strictly  unmercenary,  the  Board  grants  are  awarded, 
as  a  help  towards  the  school  expenses,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  scale 
of  percentage  on  the  average  attendance.  I  may  here  state,  once  for 
all,  that,  notwithstanding  their  special  character,  these  schools  are 
doing  a  good  work,  and  amply  justifying  the  Board's  concession  in 
their  favour.  The  general  character  of  the  premises,  the  management, 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  pupils,  the  self-sacrificing  and  well-directed 
zeal  of  the  Sisterhood,  and  the  aggregate  results  of  instruction — all 
gave  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Even  supposing  I  had  all  the  required 
data  at  hand,  I  should  probably  decline  to  institute  any  comparison,  in 
respect  of  technical  proBciency,  between  these  and  other  more  general 
schools.  I  will  merely  record  that  they  are  free  from  the  blemishes  of 
the  ordinary  National  school,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  The 
points  of  superiority — which  is,   after  all,   a  proof  of  culture  on  the 
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part  of  the  managing  staff — are :  manners  and  discipline,  organization, 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  sprightliness,  and  cheerfulness.  All  branches 
of  hand-work,  such  as  sewing,  drawing,  penmanship,  and,  particularly, 
exercise-books,  &c.,  are  carried  out  on  the  most  correct  plan,  and  with 
the  most  gratifying  proficiency.^ 


^  '  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Primary  Education,  Ireland,  Report, 
1870,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  302.  Report  of  James  Stnart  Laurie,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Commissioner, 
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'  I  never  go  to  church ;  I  used  to  go  when  I  was  a  little  child  at  Seven- 
oaks  ;'  said  one  of  these  people.  '  I  suppose  I  was  bom  somewhere  there- 
abouts. I've  forgot  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  like.  There's  no 
costermongers  ever  go  to  church  except  the  rogues  of  them,  that  wants  to 
appear  good.' — Henry  Mayhew. 

We  have  now  seen  what  is  the  work  of  the  convents  of  the 
United  Kingdom — a  holy  and  eminently  useful  work,  unobtru- 
sively and  unceasingly  going  on — a  work  of  imparting  to 
Christian  maidens  suitable  secular  and  religious  instruction — 
forming  their  minds  and  moulding  their  characters  after  the 
best  of  models  ;  thus  fitting  the  young  lady  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  important  position  for  which  she  is  destined,  and  pre- 
paring the  poor  girl  for  the  hard  battle  of  life  and  the  thousand 
dangers  and  snares  and  pitfalls  to  which  poverty  exposes  her, 
and  of  which  ignorance,  combined  with  poverty,  would  surely 
make  her  the  victim — a  work  that  provides  a  home,  and  words 
of  kindly  welcome,  and  lovingly  ministering  hands  for  the 
orphan,  the  friendless  young  woman,  and  the  aged  poor — a 
work  that  seeks  out  the  lowly  and  suffering  in  the  hospital,  the 
jail,  the  close  cellar,  and  the  wretched  garret,  to  provide  for 
their  temporal  wants,  to  condole  with  them  in  their  sorrows, 
and  to  turn  their  minds  and  hearts  towards  Him,  without  whose 
saving  presence  the  lot  of  the  poor  man  must  be  desolate  in- 
deed— in  fine  a  work  in  which  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  pure 
and  holy — a  continuous  prayer — ascend  like  incense  to  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  and  draw  down  on  us  blessings  that 
we  little  dream  of,  and  atone  for  much  of  our  shortcomings, 
and  appease  the  wrath  that  might  otherwise  fall  heavily  on 
this  Christian  land. 
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We  have  further  seen  who  those  are,  who  are  engaged  in 
this  work — not  paid  servants,  not  seekers  for  worldly  rewards 
or  worldly  honours,  but  ladies  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
counsels  of  perfection,  have  left  their  homes  and  all  that  the 
world  most  esteems,  to  devote  themselves,  in  poverty  and  pri- 
vation and  obscurity,  to  Grod  and  the  service  of  His  poor.  Of 
the  immense  good  resulting,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  their 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  we  have  seen  a  portion  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  can  be  known  only  to  the  Divine  Master  whom 
they  so  faithfully  serve. 

■  That  such  institutions  should  be  promoted  and  cherished, 
even  for  mere  expediency  sake — not  to  speak  of  higher  motives 
— that  in  them  will  be  found  the  most  effective  machinery  for 
educating  youth,  and  diffusing  principles  of  order,  morality 
and  religion  among  the  masses,  through  those  who  hereafter,  as 
wives  and  mothers,  must,  each  in  her  own  circle,  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  or  ill — are  self-evident  propositions. 
By  no  other  means  can  the  poor  be  so  fully  convinced  that,  as 
regards  their  moral  and  religious  culture,  they  are  not  altogether 
abandoned  by  their  wealthy  fellow-creatures,  and  that  religion, 
with  its  churches  and  pews  and  well-dressed  congregations,  has, 
after  all,  some  concern  with  them.^  Should  we,  however,  en- 
tertain any  doubts  on  the  subject,  those  doubts  must  disappear 
before  the  following  testimony  of  well-informed  and  disinterested 
witnesses. 

In  a  stroll  through  London,  whether  he  turn  his  steps  North, 
South,  East,  or  West,  the  stranger  will  be  struck  with  the  in- 

*  Those  who  converse  with  the  poor  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  of 
England,  or  in  some  of  the  semi-rural  mining  and  manufacturing  districts, 
will  find  the  impression  but  too  prevalent,  that  the  church  is  intended  only 
for  well-dressed  people,  and  not  for  poor  ragged  creatures  like  themselves. 
The  evidence  quoted  from  Mr,  Mayhew,  further  on,  will  be  fully  borne  out 
by  the  experience  of  all  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
subject. — '  In  Bethnal  Green,  where  there  is  a  population  of  180,000  people, 
there  are  only  2,000  people  who  are  known  ever  to  go  to  a  place  of  worship  ;' 
says  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  M.P.  (Meeting  of  the  National  Education  League 
at  Birmingham,  October  12,  18(50). 
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dustry  of  a  considerable  itinerant  trading  population.  Here  he 
will  see  a  man,  in  a  glazed  cap,  rolling  along  a  barrow  of  gar- 
den fruit ;  here,  another  whose  ware  is  vegetables  ;  here,  again, 
one  who  sells  fish ;  here,  a  vendor  of  oranges,  or  sliced  pine- 
apple or  cocoa-nut;  and  so  on,  through  an  endless  variety. 
Can  the  observer  form  an  idea  of  the  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  this,  at  first  sight,  apparently  despicable  trade  ?  Can 
he  approach  a  correct  estimate  of  the  numbers  it  engages  and 
supports — of  the  amount  of  money  it  turns  in  the  year  ?  To 
do  so,  it  is  necessary  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  humble 
traffic  is  one  of  the  all  but  countless  phases  of  supply  balancing 
demand,  in  a  population  of  over  three  millions. 

The  costermongers  ^  of  London,  we  are  told,  form  a  class  in 
themselves,  generally  consorting  together  in  the  several  districts 
in  which  they  dwell,  and  living  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  With  their  families  they  number  over  30,000 
souls.  Their  industry  is  gieat,  and  the  extent  of  their  traffic, 
in  the  aggregate,  as  ascertained  by  careful  and  accurate  calcu- 
lations, is  enormous. 

According  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  appears  to  have  spared  no 
pains  in  acquiring  information  about  this  class,  the  gross  yearly 
receipts  of  the  costermongers  of  London  are  two  millions  of 
money,  and  their  clear  annual  gain  or  income  is  425,000Z.^ 

Although  they  are  but  too  ready,  as  a  class,  to  cheat  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  they  observe  a  certain  rude  honesty  in  their 
transactions  with  one  another  ;  and  moreover  they  are  quite 
punctual  in  repaying  money  lent  them. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  chcuacter  of  the  people  may 
feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  trustworthiness  of  the  class,  but  it  is  an 
extraordinary  feet  that  but  few  of  the  costermongers  fail  to  repay  the 
money  advanced  to  them,  even  at  the  present  ruinous  rate  of  interest. 


^  Costermonger,  a  hawker  of  fruit,  vegetables  or  fish ;  from  costard,  an 
apple,  (now  obsolete)  and  monger,  a  seller,  from  the  Saxon  mangere  and 
mangian,  to  trade. 

"  *  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,'  by  Henry  Mayhew,  vol.  i., 
p.  120.     London,  18oL 
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The  poor,  it  is  my  belief,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  in  this 
respect; — pawnbrokers,  loan-offices,  tally-bhops,  dolly-shops,  are  the 
only  parties  who  will  trust  them — but,  as  a  startling  proof  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  humbler  classes  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm  (the  lady  who  has  exerted  herself  so  benevolently  in  the  cause 
of  emigration)  has  lent  out,  at  different  times,  as  much  as  160,000/., 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  her  for  the  use  of  the  '  lower  orders,'  and 
that  the  whole  of  this  large  amount  has  been  returned — with  the 
exception  of  121.  \^ 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  there  are  good  materials  among 
these  people,  if  they  were  only  turned  to  account ;  but"  so 
sadly  is  their  moral  and  religious  culture  neglected,  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  given  to  cheating  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  to  drunkenness,  and  gambling,  spending  the  greater  part 
of  their  Sundays  in  the  latter  vice  ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  they  contract  unhallowed  unions,  unblessed  by  any  marriage 
ceremony.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  women  are  generally 
slaves  rather  than  wives ;  and  the  children,  wholly  uncared  for, 
and  exposed  to  every  evil  influence,  grow  up  in  total  ignorance 
of  Christian  truths  and  obligations,  and  are  early  steeped  in 
licentiousness  and  crime. 

The  costermongers,  taken  as  a  body,  entertain  the  most  imperfect 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  To  their  undeveloped  minds  it 
merely  consists  in  the  fact  of  a  man  and  woman  living  together,  and 
sharing  the  gains  they  may  each  earn  by  selling  in  the  street.  The 
father  and  mother  of  the  girl  look  upon  it  as  a  convenient  means  of 
shifting  the  support  of  their  child  over  to  another's  exertions ;  and  so 
thoroughly  do  they  believe  this  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  matrimony, 
that  the  expense  of  a  church  ceremony  is  considered  as  a  useless  waste 
of  money,  and  the  new  pair  are  received  by  their  companions  as 
cordiaUy  as  if  every  form  of  law  and  religion  had  been  complied  with. 

The  notions  of  morality  among  these  people  agree  strangely,  as  I 
have  said,  with  those  of  many  savage  tribes — indeed  it  would  be 
curious  if  it  were  otherwise.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Nomades  of 
England,   neither  knowing  nor   caring  for   the  enjoyments  of  home. 


*  '  London  Labour  nnd  the  London  Poor,'  by  Henry  Mayhew,  vol.  i., 
p,  32,     London,  1851. 
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The  hearth,  which  is  so  sacred  a  symbol  to  all  civilized  races  as  being 
the  spot  where  the  virtues  of  each  succeeding  generation  are  taught 
and  encouraged,  has  no  charms  to  them.  The  tap-room  is  the  father's 
chief  abiding  place ;  whilst  to  the  mother  the  house  is  only  a  better 
kind  of  tent.  She  is  away  at  the  stall,  or  hawking  her  goods  from 
morning  till  night,  while  the  children  are  left  to  play  away  the  day  in 
the  court  or  alley,  and  pick  their  morals  out  of  the  gutter.  So  long  as 
the  limbs  gain  strength,  the  parent  cares  for  nothing  else.  As  the 
young  ones  grow  up,  their  only  notions  of  wrong  are  formed  by  what 
the  policeman  will  permit  them  to  do.  If  we,  who  have  known  from 
babyhood  the  kindly  influences  of  a  home,  require,  before  we  are 
thrust  out  into  the  world  to  get  a  living  for  ourselves,  that  our  per- 
ceptions of  good  and  evil  should  be  quickened  and  brightened  (the 
same  as  our  perceptions  of  truth  and  falsity)  by  the  experience  and 
counsel  of  those  who  are  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves, — if,  indeed, 
it  needed  a  special  creation  and  example  to  teach  the  best  and  strongest 
of  us  the  law  of  right,  how  bitterly  must  the  children  of  the  street- 
folk  require  tuition,  training,  and  advice,  when  from  their  very  cradles 
(if,  indeed,  they  ever  knew  such  luxuries)  they  are  doomed  to  witness 
in  their  parents,  whom  they  natruully  believe  to  be  their  superiors, 
habits  of  life  in  which  passion  is  the  sole  rule  of  action,  and  where 
every  appetite  of  our  animal  nature  is  indulged  in,  without  the  least 
restraint ! 

I  say  thus  much  because  I  am  anxious  to  make  others  feel,  as  I  do 
myself,  that  we  are  the  culpable  parties  in  these  matters.  That  they, 
poor  things,  should  do  as  they  do  is  but  human  nature — but  that  we 
should  allow  them  to  remain  thus  destitute  of  every  blessing  vouch- 
safed to  ourselves — that  we  should  AviUingly  share  what  we  enjoy  with 
our  brethren  at  the  Antipodes,  and  yet  leave  those  who  are  nearer  and 
who,  therefore,  should  be  dearer  to  us,  to  want  even  the  commonest 
moral  necessaries,  is  a  paradox  that  gives  to  the  zeal  of  our  Christianity 
a  strong  savour  of  the  chicanery  of  Cant. 

The  costermongers  strongly  resemble  the  North  American  Indians  in 
their  conduct  to  their  wives.  They  can  imderstand  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Avoman  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  man,  but  cannot 
feel  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  duty  from  the  man  to  the  woman.  The 
wife  is  considered  as  an  inexpensive  servant,  and  the  disobedience  of  a 
wish  is  punished  with  blows.^ 


^  'London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.'     By  Henry  Mayhew,  vol.  i., 
p.  43.     London,  1851. 
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After  the  foregoing  extracts,  the  following  items  of  evidence 
about  '  the  religion  of  costermongers  '  will  not  surprise  us. 

An  intelligent  and  trustworthy  man,  until  very  recently  actively 
engaged  in  costermongering,  computed  that  not  3  in  100  costermongers 
had  ever  been  in  the  interior  of  a  church,  or  any  place  of  worship,  or 
knew  what  was  meant  by  Christianity.  The  same  person  gave  me  the 
following  account,  which  was  confirmed  by  others : 

'  The  costers  have  no  religion  at  all,  and  very  little  notion,  or  none 
at  all,  of  what  religion  and  a  future  state  is.  Of  all  things  they  hate 
tracts.  They  hate  them  because  the  people  leaving  them  never  give 
them  anything,  and  as  they  cannot  read  the  tract — not  one  in  forty — 
they're  vexed  to  be  bothered  with  it.  And  really  what  is  the  use  of 
giving  people  reading  before  you  have  taught  them  to  read  ?  Now, 
they  respect  the  City  Missionaries,  because  they  read  to  them — and  the 
costers  will  listen  to  reading  when  they  don't  understand  it — and 
because  they  visit  the  sick  and  sometimes  give  oranges  and  such  like 
to  them  and  the  children.  I've  known  a  City  Missionary  buy  a 
shilling's  worth  of  oranges  of  a  coster,  and  give  them  away  to  the  sick 
and  the  children — most  of  them  belonging  to  the  costermongers — down 
the  court,  and  that  made  him  respected  there.  I  think  the  City 
Missionaries  have  done  good.  But  I'm  satisfied  that  if  the  costers  had 
to  profess  themselves  of  some  religion  to-morrow,  they  would  all 
become  Koman  Catholics,  every  one  of  them.  This  is  the  reason : — 
London  costers  live  very  often  in  the  same  courts  and  streets  as  the 
poor  Irish,  and  if  the  Irish  are  sick,  be  sure  there  comes  to  them  the 
priest,  the  Sisters  of  Charity — they  are  good  women — and  some  other 
ladies.  Many  a  man  that's  not  a  Catholic,  has  rotted  and  died 
without  any  good  person  near  him.  Why,  I  lived  a  good  while  in 
Lambeth,  and  there  wasn't  one  coster  in  100,  I'm  satisfied,  knew  so 
much  as  the  rector's  name, — though  Mr.  Dal  ton's  a  very  good  man. 
But  the  reason  I  was  telling  you  of,  Sir,  is  that  the  costers  reckoned 
that  religion  the  best  that  gives  the  most  in  charity,  and  they  think 
the  Catholics  do  this.  I'm  not  a  Catholic  myself,  but  I  believe  every 
word  in  the  Bible,  and  have  the  greater  belief  that  it's  the  word  of 
God  because  it  teaches  democracy.  The  Irish  in  the  courts  get  sadly 
chaffed  by  the  others  about  their  priests, — but  they'll  die  for  the  priest. 
Keligion  is  a  regular  puzzle  to  the  costers.  They  see  people  come  out 
of  church  and  chapel,  and  as  they're  mostly  well  dressed,  and  tliere's 
very  few  of  their  own  sort  among  the  church-goers,  the  costers  some- 
how mix  up  being  religious  with  being  respectable,  and  so  they  have 
a  queer  sort  of  feeling  about  it.     It's  a  mystery  to  them.     It's  shocking 
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when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  They'll  listen  to  any  preacher  that 
goes  among  them  ;  and  then  a  few  Trill  say — I've  heard  it  often — 
"  A  b —  fool,  why  don't  he  let  people  go  to  hell  their  own  way  .'  " 
There's  another  thing  that  makes  the  costers  think  so  well  of  the 
Catholics.  If  a  Catholic  coster — there's  only  very  few  of  them — is 
*'  cracked  up "  (penniless),  he's  often  started  again,  and  the  others 
have  a  notion  that  it's  through  some  chapel-fond.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  I  know  the  cracked-up  men  are  started 
again,  if  they're  Catholics.  It's  still  the  stranger  that  the  regular 
costermongers,  who  are  nearly  all  Londoners,  should  have  such  respect 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  they  have  such  a  hatred  for  the  Irish, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  intruders  and  tmderminers.'' 

'  I  never  go  to  church  ;  I  used  to  go  when  I  was  a  little  child  at 
Sevenoaks '  (said  one  of  these  people).  '  I  suppose  I  was  bom  somewhere 
tliereabouts.  I've  forgot  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  like.  There's 
no  costermongers  ever  go  to  church  except  the  rogues  of  them,  that 
wants  to  appear  good.' 

'  I  never  heard  about  Christianity  '  (said  another),  '  but  if  a  cove  was 
to  fetch  me  a  lick  on  the  head,  I'd  give  it  him  again,  whether  he  was  a 
big  'un  or  a  little  'un.  I'd  precious  soon  see  an  henemy  of  mine  shot 
afore  I'd  forgive  him, — where's  the  use  ?  I  can  understand  that  all  as 
lives  in  a  court  is  neighbours ;  but  as  for  policemen,  they're  nothing  to 
me,  and  I  should  like  to  pay  'em  off  well.  No,  I  never  heerd  about 
this  here  creation  you  speak  about.  In  coorse,  God  Almighty  made 
the  world,  and  the  poor  bricklayers'  labourers  built  the  houses  after- 
wards— that's  my  opinion  ;  but  I  can't  say,  for  I've  never  been  in  no 
schools,  only  always  hard  at  work  and  knows  nothing  about  it.  I  have 
heerd  a  little  about  our  Saviour, — they  seem  to  say  he  was  a  goodish 
kind  of  a  man ;  but  if  he  says  as  how  a  cove's  to  forgive  a  feller  as 
hits  you,  I  should  say  he  knowed  nothing  about  it. — Yes,  I  knows ! — 
in  the  Lord's  prayer  they  says,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  as  trespasses  agin  us."  It's  a  very  good  thing,  in  coorse, 
but  no  costers  can't  do  it,'  * 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  gratitude  of  these  poor  neg- 
lected creatures  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  give  them  the  least 
knowledge  is  almost  pathetic'  Oh  !  what  a  vast  amomit  of  good 
would  be  effected  among  such  a  population  by  those  convents 
so  much  misimderstood,  and  therefore  so  sadly  misrepresented ! 

^  Mayhew's  *  London  liabour  and  the  London  Poor/  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 
»  Ibid.  p.  39.  3  Ibid.  p.  22. 
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Those  poor  neglected  girls  would  be  gathered  in  from  the 
court,  and  the  alley,  and  the  gutter  ;  their  minds  would  be  en- 
lightened, their  hearts  formed,  their  characters  moulded ;  they 
would  be  fortified  against  the  fearful  dangers  incidental  to 
their  condition ;  and,  above  all,  they  would  be  taught  to  pre- 
serve and  cherish  that  maidenly  decorum,  that  propriety  of 
demeanour,  that  Christian  modesty,  which  is  the  brightest 
jewel  in  a  woman's  character.  Thus  trained,  in  time,  as  wives 
and  mothers, — poor  and  toiling,  and  exposed  to  sufferings  and 
temptation  though  they  may  be — they  would  exercise  a  whole- 
some influence  in  their  humble  households  ;  their  husbands, 
united  to  them  with  the  Church's  sanction  and  blessing,  would 
be  beneficially  influenced  by  their  example  ;  and,  above  all, 
their  children's  early  culture  and  education,  on  which  so  much 
depends,  would  be  cared  for.  This  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation— no  mere  Utopian  dream.  It  is  a  reality — an  accom- 
plished fact,  among  a  corresponding  class,  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  come  under  the  influence,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  con- 
ventual institutions.  Mr.  Mayhew  tells  us  that  he  has  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  '  religious,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  condition '  of  the  Irish  street-folk.  '  As  I  had 
shown,'  says  he,  '  how  the  English  costermonger  neither  had  nor 
knew  any  religion  whatever,  it  became  my  duty  to  give  the 
reader  a  view  of  the  religion  of  the  Irish  street-sellers.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  do  so  as  truthfully  as  possible,  I  placed 
myself  in  communication  with  those  parties  who  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  me  the  best  information  on  the  subject.  The 
result  is  given  in  all  the  simplicity  and  impartiality  of  history.' ' 

Almost  all  the  street-Irish  are  Ronian  Catholics.  ...  As  I  was 
anxious  to  witness  the  religious  zeal  that  characterizes  these  people, 
I  obtained  permission  to  follow  one  of  the  priests  as  he  made  his 
rounds  among  his  flock.  Everywhere  the  people  ran  out  to  meet  him. 
lie  had  just  returned  to  them,  I  found,  and  the  news  spread  round,  and 
Women  crowded  to  their  door-steps,  and  came  creeping  up  from  the 


*  Mayhew's  '  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,'  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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cellars  through  the  trap  doors,  merely  to  curtsey  to  him.  One  old 
crone,  as  he  passed,  cried,  *  You're  a  good  father,  Heaven  comfort 
you ;  '  and  the  boys  playing  about  stood  still  to  watch  him.  .  .  . 
Even  as  the  priest  walked  along  the  street,  boys  running  at  full  speed 
would  pull  up  to  touch  their  hair,  and  the  stall-women  woxild  rise 
from  their  baskets ;  while  all  noise — even  a  quarrel — ceased  until  he 
had  passed  by.  Still  there  was  no  look  of  fear  in  the  people.  He 
called  them  aU  by  their  names,  and  asked  after  their  families,  and  once 
or  twice  the  *  father '  was  taken  aside  and  held  by  the  button,  while 
gome  point  that  required  his  advice  was  whispered  in  his  ear. 

The  religious  fervour  of  the  people  whom  I  saw  was  intense.  At 
one  house  that  I  entered,  the  woman  set  me  marvelling  at  the  strength 
of  her  zeal,  by  showing  me  how  she  contrived  to  have  in  her  sitting- 
room  a  sanctuary  to  pray  before,  every  night  and  morning,  and  even  in 
the  day  *  when  she  felt  weary  and  lonesome.'  The  room  was  rudely 
enough  furnished,  and  the  only  decent  table  was  covered  with  a  new 
piece  of  varnished  cloth ;  still  before  a  rude  print  of  our  Saviour  there 
were  placed  two  old  plated  candlesticks,  with  the  copper  shining 
through  ;  and  here  it  was  that  she  told  her  beads.  In  her  bed-room, 
too,  was  a  coloured  engraving  of '  the  Blessed  Lady,*  which  she  never 
passed  without  curtseying  to.' 

Here  is  another  instance.  The  speaker  is  a  poor  Irish- 
woman, who  had  come  over  '  to  better  herself,'  telling  her  own 
story :  — 

*  I  was  tould  rd  do  betther  in  London,  and  so,  glory  be  to  God  !  I 

have — perhaps  I  have.      I  knew  Mr. ,   he   porthers   at   Covent 

Garden,  and  I  made  him  out,  and  hilped  him  in  any  long  distance  of 
a  job.  As  I'd  been  used  to  famimin',  I  thought  it  good  raison  I  should 
be  a  costermonger,  as  they  call  it  here.  I  can  read  and  write  too. 
And  some  good  Christian — the  heavens  light  him  to  glory  when  he's 
gone  ! — I  don't  know  who  he  was — advanced  me  \0s. — or  he  gave  it  me 

so  to  spake,  through  Father '  (a  Roman  Catholic  priest).     '  We 

earn  what  keeps  the  life  in  us.  I  don't  go  to  markit,  but  buy  of  a  fair- 
dealin'  man — so  I  count  him — though  he's  harrud  sometimes.  I  can't 
till  how  many  Irishmen  is  in  the  thrade.  There's  many  has  been 
brought  down  to  it  by  the  famin'  and  the  changes.  I  don't  go  much 
among  the  English  street-dealers.  They  talk  Hke  haythens.  I  never 
miss  mass  on  a  Sunday,  and  they  don't  know  what  the  blessed  nuiss 
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manes.  I'm  almost  glad  I  have  no  childer,  to  see  how  they're  raired 
here.  Indeed  sir,  they're  not  raired  at  all — they  run  wild.  They 
haven't  the  fear  of  God  or  the  saints.  They'd  hang  a  praste — glory  be 
to  God  !  they  would.'  ^ 

In  the  next  extract,  we  have  honourable  testimony  borne  to 
the  fact,  that  these  j>oor  toilers  dearly  value  that  virtue,  in  the 
practice  of  which  Irish  women  hold  a  proud  pre-eminence. 

Very  few  of  these  women  (nor,  indeed,  of  the  men,  though  rather 
more  of  them  than  the  women)  can  read,  and  they  are  mostly  all 
wretchedly  poor;  but  the  women  present  two  characteristics,  which 
distinguish  them  from  the  London  costerwomen  generally — they  are 
chaste,  and,  unlike  the  *  coster-girls,'  very  seldom  form  any  connexion 
without  the  sanction  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  are  moreover 
attentive  to  religious  observances.^ 

There  is  much  more  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  but  the 
above  extracts  are  quite  sufficient.  The  laborious  investigator 
and  disinterested  witness  by  whom  it  is  furnished,  thus  sums 
up:— 

We  have  now,  in  a  measure,  finished  with  the  metropolitan  coster- 
mongers.  We  have  seen  that  the  street -sellers  of  fish,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  London  population  ;  the 
men,  women,  and  children  numbering  at  the  least  30,000,  and  taking 
as  much  as  2,000,000/.  per  annum.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  these 
are  the  principal  purveyors  of  food  to  the  poor,  and  that  consequently 
they  are  as  important  a  body  of  people  as  they  are  numerous.  Of  all 
classes  they  should  be  the  most  honest;  since  the  poor,  least  of  all,  can 
afford  to  be  cheated ;  and  yet  it  has  been  shown  that  the  consciences 
of  the  London  costermongers,  generally  speaking,  are  as  little  developed 
as  their  intellects :  indeed  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  these  men 
is  a  foul  disgrace  to  us,  laughing  to  scorn  our  zeal  for  the  '  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,'  and  making  our  many  societies  for  the 
civilization  of  savages  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  appear  like  *  a 
delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare,'  when  we  have  so  many  people  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism  round  about  our  very  homes.  It  is  well 
to  have  Bishops  of  New  Zealand  when  we  have  Christianized  our  own 
heathen  ;  but  with  30,000  individuals  in  merely  one  of  our  cities,  utterly 


*  Mayhew's  '  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,'  vol,  i.  p.  106. 
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creedless,  mindless,  and  principleless,  surely  it  woiild  look  more  like 
earnestness  on  our  part  i£  we  created  Bishops  of  the  New  Cut,  and  sent 
*  right  reverend  fathers '  to  watch  over  the  *  care  of  souls '  in  the  Broad- 
way and  the  Brill.  If  our  sense  of  duty  will  not  rouse  us  to  do  this, 
at  least  our  regard  for  our  own  interests  should  teach  us  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  allow  this  vast  dungheap  of  ignorance  and  vice  to  seethe  and 
fust,  breeding  a  social  pestilence  in  the  very  heart  of  our  land.' 

Here  is  something  for  England  to  do.  Here  is  a  wide  field 
for  her  zeal  and  charity.  There  are  some  who  would  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  regulation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  convents. 
There  are  some  again,  who,  if  they  had  the  power,  would  sweep 
ofif  the  face  of  the  land  those  institutions,  which  are  eminently 
educational,  and  diffuse  inestimable  benefits  to  the  poor,  and 
which  not  only  are  loved  and  cherished  by  the  millions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  but  are  worthily  appreciated  by 
many  an  educated  Protestant,  who  has  visited  them,  and  judged 
for  himself.  Not  in  a  spirit  of  reproach — not  in  a  tone  of  re- 
crimination, but  in  all  kindliness — ^may  not  the  Catholics  sug- 
gest to  these  zealous  reformers  to  look  nearer  home  ?  Like  the 
philosopher  of  old,  intently  gazing  on  the  stars,  they  are,  to  all 
appearance,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  abyss  that  yawns  at  their 
feet.  The  costermongers  of  London,  whose  numbers  have 
largely  increased,  with  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  capital,  since 
Mr.  Mayhew  wrote,  now  some  twenty  years  ago,  are  only  a 
type  of  a  class  which  numbers  millions ;  and  they  are  far  from 
being  the  worst.  In  our  mines,  and  factories,  and  brick- 
fields, in  the  toiling  life  of  some  of  our  agricrdtural  districts, 
there  are  multitudes  whose  minds,  as  far  as  Christian  education 
is  concerned,  are  a  blank — to  wliom  the  saving  truths  and  pre- 
cepts of  revealed  religion  are  as  a  sealed  book.  Following  the 
instincts  of  their  passions,  without  guidance  or  control,  irritated 
by  their  privations,  bitterly  contrasting  their  condition  with 
the  lives  of  those  who  revel  in  wealth  and  luxury  around  them, 
and  extensively  imbued  with  those  principles  of  communism, 

*  Mayhew's  ' London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor/  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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noAV  SO  industriously  propagated  among  their   class   all   over 
Europe — for,  in  this  respect,  their  education  is  not  neglected — 
they  constitute  an  element  in  our  society  fraught  with  peril, 
and  requiring  only  to  be  shaped  and  directed,  to  sweep  away 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  destroy  the  fabric  upreared  by 
centuries  of  persevering  industry  and  enterprise.     Halfpenny 
and  penny  newspapers  of  a  certain  school — cheap  publications, 
widely  diffused,  some  of  a  socialistic,  some  of  a  grossly  immoral 
tendency — the  penny  theatre  and  the  twopenny  '  hop  ' — these 
are   the  literature,  this  the  academy  in  which  their  youthful 
minds  are  trained  and  formed.     Nothing  derogatory  is  here 
intended  to  the  isolated  exertions  of  good  zealous  men,  clerical 
and  lay,  and  excellent  ladies,  who  do  their  best  to  stay  the 
moral  pestilence — but  those  exertions  are  little  more  than  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.     Our  safety,  hitherto,  has  lain  in 
tlie  complete  want  of  organization  in  these  toiling  millions. 
That  organization  there  are  now  strenuous  efforts  to  supply — 
efforts  worthy  of  a  better  cause.     We  have,  of  late,  heard  much 
of  Irish    Fenianism.      British    Communism    looms,    a    much 
greater  danger,  before  us.     The  former  is  rather  political  than 
communistic.     It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  centuries  of  mis- 
government  and  oppression ;  and,  with  an  uniform  system  of 
just  government,  now  happily  inaugurated,  another  generation 
will,  in  all  probability,  see  it  expire.     The  latter,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  altogether  communistic.     The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  well  instructed  in  their  religfon  ;  they 
love  that  religion,  and  venerate  its  ministers.   Now,  communism, 
as  we  have  lately  seen  on  the  Continent,  levies  war  against  all 
religion  and  social  order.     In  Ireland,  whatever  the  faults  of 
tlie  people  may  be,  the  principles  of  communism  can  never 
extensively  prevail.     Let  any  Englishman  cross  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  examine,  and  judge  for  himself.     Let  him  take 
the  poorest  Irish  labourer,  the  street  cad,  the  little  girl  ragged 
and  bare-footed,  and  he  will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  not  only  are 
they  religious  at  heart,  but  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
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principal  mysteries  of  religion.  He  will  further  find  that  they 
profoundly  reverence  the  ministers  of  their  Church,  to  whom 
they  look  up  as  trusted  guides  and  teachers.  Let  him  follow 
up  his  investigation,  and,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
work  of  a  zeeilous  priesthood,  he  will  trace  much  of  the  people 
being  so  well  instructed  to  the  early  training  of  the  convent 
schools.  With  their  mothers'  milk  they  have  imbibed  the 
truths  and  precepts  of  religion ;  for  each  of  those  poor  hard- 
working women  was  once  herself  a  convent  pupil,  and,  as  Grod 
blessed  her  with  children,  she  taught  them  what  she  had  learned 
when  a  child;  and  sent  them  to  be  similarly  edified  and  in- 
structed. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  efforts  being  made  by  Go- 
vernment and  individuals,  to  extend,  as  widely  as  possible, 
the  blessings  of  education.  We  have  further  seen  how  far 
short  of  the  requirements  stiU  is  the  supply  of  elementary 
schools.  Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  advocate  that  system  of  education  which  is  based 
on  religion.  In  carrying  out  the  work  of  education  among  the 
children  of  their  own  conununion — in  grappling  with  such 
social  and  moral  evils  as  are  detailed  in  this  chapter,  what 
better  agents  can  there  be  than  those  religious  women,  who,  in 
a  spirit  of  zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  devote  their  lives  to  this  work, 
through  the  noblest  of  all  motives — the  love  of  Grod  and  of 
their  neighbours  for  God's  sake  ?  But,  as  we  haveseen,  it  i^ 
not  alone  in  the  important  work  of  education  that  they  are 
continuously  engaged.  All  the  works  of  mercy,  spiritual  and 
corporal,  are  embraced  in  the  circle  of  their  untiring  laboiurs. 
Here  we  have  no  heavy  staff  expenses  ;  no  paid  ofl&cials.  The 
unpaid  servants  of  the  poor  of  Christ,  they  work  not  through 
human  motives,  or  for  earthly  rewards.  Their  thoughts  are  not 
of  the  things  of  this  life.     Their  hopes  are  centered  in  heaven, 
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APPENDIX   I. 

A   CORK    NEWSPAPER    OF    ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS   AGO. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  a  Cork  newspaper  of  one  hundred  years  ago  may 
prove  interesting  to  my  readers.  I  select  the  '  Hibernian  Chronicle,' 
'  printed  by  William  Flyn,  at  the  sign  of  Shakespear,  near  the  Ex- 
change.' 

It  was  published  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays ;  price  one  penny  each 
paper,  or  six  British  shillings  per  annum  to  town  subscribers.'  Each 
paper  contained  eight  pages,  size  quarto.  The  first  number  was  issued 
on  Monday,  October  23,  1769.  '  The  Printer'  invites  contributions  of 
letters,  essays,  and  articles  of  intelligence,  '  without  any  inquiry  from 
the  bearers.'  The  papers  generally  contained,  first,  some  literary 
contribution,  not  imusually  an  imitation  of  the  letters  or  essays  of  the 
'  Spectator-;  '  then  political  and  court  news,  with  much  London 
gossip  and  scandal,  in  which  the  initials  only  of  the  principal  actors 
(almost  always  royal  or  noble  personages)  are  given;  then  the 
contents  of  the  '  British  Pacquet  which  arrived  last  night  and  brought 
the  Holland  and  French  mails ; '  then  Dublin,  coimtry,  and  Cork 
intelligence,  with  deaths  and  marriages  (births  are  very  rarely  given)  ; 
and,  finally,  advertisements,  more  literary  matter,  poetry,  and  letters 
to  '  the  Printer.'  The  term  '  Editor '  appears  not  to  have  been  then  in 
use. 

Cork,  at  this  time,  had  its  almanack ;  for  we  find  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  paper  of  October  26,  1769: — 'This  day  is 
published  by  the  Printer  of  this  Chronicle,  price  2d.,  Scanlan's  Book 
Almanack  for  the  year  1770.' 

Mr.  Flyn  appears  to  have  been  an  extensive  publisher,  chiefly  of 

'  Thus  it  would  appear  that  penny  papers  are  not  an  exclusively  modem 
institution. 
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books  by  local  authors.  He  also  gives  a  goodly  list  of  several  of  the 
best  works  of  the  da}',  which  he  offers  on  sale. 

We  have  likewise  advertisements  from  three  other  booksellers,  two 
in  Castle  Street,  and"  one  '  next  door  but  one  to  Meeting  House  Lane 
in  the  Main  Street.' 

That  Balls  and  Concerts  were  in  vogue  then  as  they  are  now,  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  announcement : — 

'  At  the  Assembly  Koom  on  Wednesday,  October  3,  will  be  a  select 
performance  of  music,  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Arne,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Musical  Society.  The  vocal  part  by  a  young  lady.  To 
conclude  with  the  Coronation  Anthem,  composed  by  Mr.  Handel. 
After  the  Concert  there  will  be  a  Ball,  to  begin  at  seven  o'clock. 
Tickets  at  three  British  shillings  each,  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Arne,  at 
Mrs.  Burnei's  in  Coach  Street,  Hammond's  Marsh,  and  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House.     Cork,  September  24,  1770.' 

The  music  then  in  fashion  consisted  of  Handel's  overtures,  Corelli's 
concertos  and  sonatas,  the  concertos  of  Geminiani,  Albert!,  Tessarini, 
Morigi,  and  Humphries,  and  Vivaldi's  *  select  harmony.'  These 
names  will  sound  strange  to  the  fair  admirers  and  performers  of  the 
music  of  Kossini,  Bellini,  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Meyerbeer  and  Balfe,  to 
whom  the  overtures  of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  '  Thomas  and  Sally,' 
•  Daphne  and  Amintor,'  and  the  '  Maid  of  the  Mill '  will  be  no  less 
unfamiliar :  — 

The  ladies  of  the  present  day,  accustomed  to  Erard's  and  Collard 
and  Collard's  beautiful  instruments,  will  be  amused  at  the  next  ad- 
vertisement : — 

'  The  following  articles  to  be  sold  by  Patrick  Reynolds,  in  Fish 
Street.  Fortepianoes,  Guittars,  Violins ;  with  strings  for  each.  Variety 
of  new  music,  and  good  harpsicord  wire.  Bassoons  and  oboe  reeds, 
fiddle  pins  and  bridges.' 

That  the  young  ladies  of  the  period  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  more  solid  accomplishments  than  music  will  be  learned  from 
the  following  advertisement :  — 

'  Sarah  Seevers,  pastry  cook,  living  on  Tuckey's  Quay,  near  Tuckey's 
Bridge,  continues  to  teach  young  ladies  the  best  method  of  pickling, 
preserving,  potting,  collaring,  raising  pante,  pinching  napkins,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  housewifery  necessary  for  the  well  ordering  a  family. 
She  will  attend,  either  at  her  own,  or  at  the  houses  of  such  ladii  s  as 
are  pleased  to  employ  her.' 

As  cartes  de  visite  were  unknown  one  hundred  years  ago,  the 
following  announcement,  on  authority,  must  have  been  not  Avithout 
interest: — 
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'  Cork. 
'  We  can  with  good  authority  acquaint  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  city,  that  Mr.  Pat  Cunningham,  statuarj-,  famous  for  taking  like- 
nesses in  coloured  wax,  will  be  here  at  the  next  assizes.' 

Up  to  about  this  time,  almost  every  shop  had  its  sign-board,  by 
which  it  was  advertised  and  known  as  much  as  by  the  name  of 
its  owner.  Thus,  woollen  goods  might  be  bought  at  the  Unicom 
and  Shuttle,  between  Broad  Lane  and  the  Exchange,  or  at  the  Grey- 
hound, or  again  at  the  Blue  Hand  and  Golden  Horse  Shoe,  both  just 
inside  North  Gate,  or  at  the  Harp  and  Crown  near  the  Exchange,  or  at 
the  Half  Moon  and  Three  Stars,  between  Skiddy's  castle  and  Saint 
Peter  s  Church ;  whilst  linens,  hosiery,  and  several  other  kinds  of 
goods  '  too  tedious  to  insert,'  were  to  be  had  at  the  Golden  Ball,  near 
the  Exchange,  or  at  the  Unicom,  opposite  Peter's  Church,  or  at  the 
Eaven,  opposite  Christ's  Church,  or  at  the  Golden  Key,  in  the  Main 
Street,  opposite  Tuckey's  Lane,  or  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Nuns,  on 
Hammond's  Marsh. 

A  most  attractive  shop  to  the  fair  sex  must  have  been  *  The  Three 
Kings,'  near  the  Exchange,  where  were  to  be  had,  rich  flowered  silks 
of  the  newest  patterns,  silk  damasks  and  satins,  coloured  padusoys,  black 
padusoys,  and  armazeens,  poplins,  gold  and  silver  cuffings  and  robings, 
gold  and  silver  coxcombe  and  skeleton,  and  an  endless  variety,  Avhich,  no 
doubt,  enabled  the  fair  promenaders  of  the  Mall  to  present  as  attractive 
an  appearance  as  their  great-great-granddaughters  do  in  our  day. 

Every  trade  was  thus  represented.  Jewellers,  booksellers,  hotel- 
keepers,  grocere,  bakere — all  displayed  their  respective  signs. 

These  numerous  sign-boards,  gaily  painted  and  blazoned,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  streets,  had  a  peculiar  and  picturesque  effect ;  but  they 
were  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  were  removed,  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  about 
this  time.' 

The  prisoners  for  debt  appear  to  have  depended  altogether  on  their 
friends,  or  the  charitable  public  for  support ;  for  we  frequently  meet 
with  such  appeals  as  the  following,  under  date  September  13,  1770  : — 
'  The  poor  Debtors  in  North  Gaol,  being  in  a  famishing  condition, 
most  humbly  supplicate  succour  and  relief  from  the  charitable  and  well- 
disposed.  Benefactions  will  be  received  by  the  clergy  who  attend  the  jail.' 

*  3rd  of  George  III.,  chap.  17,  sec.  50.  By  this  Act,  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  had  power  to  order  the  removal  of  all  encroachments  or  nuisances 
in  the  streets  or  lanes  of  Cork,  or  to  have  them  removed  at  the  expense  of 
the  owners.    '  Irish  Statutes,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  102. 
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In  the  '  Chronicle'  of  November  16,  1769,  we  read  : — 

'  The  poor  confined  Debtors  of  the  City  Gaol,  being  twenty  in 
number,  return  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  seasonable  relief  from  the 
worshipful  Mayor  of  Cork,  of  a  carcase  of  beef  and  some  fish  ;  and  to 
Doctor  Blair  for  a  small  heifer.  Also  to  the  Reverend  William  Sandy- 
ford  for  one  guinea,  to  be  laid  out  in  bread.' 

In  those  days  the  law  of  libel  appears  not  to  have  had  the  same 
influence  as  in  our  times.  For  instance  in  the  paper  of  August  27, 
1770,  we  read  : — 

'  I  caution  the  public  not  to   entertain  P O  B ,  lately  my 

servant,  he  proving  himself  the  most  unheard  of  lyar  ever  bred  in 
Mallow,  added  to  his  being  a  thief.  As  he  eloped  from  me,  I  offer 
one  guinea  reward  for  apprehending  him. 

'  Mallow,  August  3,  1770.'  '  E F . 

The  marriages,  both  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  were  announced  in  a  style 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  present  day  :  for  instance  : — 

'  October  30th,  1770.    Last  week,  was  married  at  Rathcoony  church, 

the  Reverend   J C ,  rector  of  Skull,  to  Miss  E H , 

eldest   daughter  of  Doctor  W H ,  of  Lower  Abbey   Street, 

Dublin,  a  young  lady  possessed  of  a  truly  amiable  disposition,  sweetness 
of  temper,  gentleness  of  manners,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  every 
valuable  accomplishment  requisite  to  make  the  marriage  state  com- 
pletely happy,  Avith  a  fortune  of  2,000/.'  * 

'  On  Saturday  the  27th  of  October  (1770),  at  Rosegreen,  to  the 

general  satisfaction  of  all  their  acquaintances,  R B of  B , 

Esq.,   to  Miss  J L ,  a  most  agreeable  young  lady,   with  a 

fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Last  Friday,  at  Tullagreen,  Lieutenant   S ,  late  of  a  man  of 

war,  to  Miss  B L ,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  R L ,  a 

young  lady  of  Beauty,  Merit,  and  Fortune.' 

'Yesterday  (September   12th,  1770,)  H M ,  junior,  Esq., 

to  Miss  R C ,  daughter  of  F C ,  Esq.,  a  most  amiable 

young  lady,  whose  smallest  accomplishment  is  2,000/.  fortune.' 

*  In  Dublin,  Mr.  J P ,  an  eminent  carpenter,  to  the  agreeable 

widow  C ,  of  Ormond  Market.' 

The  announcements  of  the  deaths  were  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  time-honoured  maxim,  *  De  mortuis,  nil  nisi  bonuni.'  However, 
in  some  instances  we  are  told  that  the  deceased  was  *  a  man  of  feir 
character.'  Whatever  the  import  of  these  words,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  in  our  days  they  convey  rather  over-qualified  praise.     The  wealth 

1  Even  where  the  paragraphs  are  highly  laudatory,  I  deem  it  right  to 
give  only  the  initiul?,  wither  than  the  names  in  full. 
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left  after  them  by  deceased  citizens  appears  to  have  been  considered, 
in  some  instances,  a  matter  of  as  much  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
paper  as  the  fortunes  of  the  '  amiable,  agreeable,  and  accomplished  ' 
young  ladies,  whose  marriages  are  recorded.  The  '  eminence'  of  the 
departed,  in  their  several  professions  or  trades,  is  occasionally  set 
forth. 

*  Died. 

*  This  day,  August  27th,  1770,  at  his  house  on  Lavit's  Island,  N 

L ,  Esq.,  said  to  be  worth  100,OOOZ.' 

'  Saturday,  in  Mallow  Lane,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mac  A ,  a  Romish 

clergyman,  and  a  gentleman  universally  regarded  for  his  morals  and 
piety.' 

*  Yesterday,  in  Pike's  Lane,  Mr.  J C ,  staymaker,  a  man 

of  fair  character,  and  many  years  sexton  of  Saint  Peter's  parish.' 

'February  26th,  1770,  at  Daunt's  Bridge,  Mr.  A Mc  C , 

formerly  an  eminent  peruke  maker.' 

'Friday,  in  Cross  Street,  Mr.  J S ,  clothier,  a  man  of  very 

fair  character.' 

*  Some   time  ago,  at  Placentia   in  Ne\vfoundland,  R  W , 

Esq.,  a  native  of  this  kingdom,  worth  100,000^.' 

'  In  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  Mrs.  L ,  an  eminent  mantua-maker.' 

I  conclude  my  extracts  ^^^th  the  following  interesting  accoimt  of  the 
chivalrous  conduct  of  a  highwayman,  in  the  *  Chronicle '  of  December 
11,  1769. 

'  We  hear  from  Mallow,  that  a  gentleman  near  that  place  had  a 
hundred  pounds  to  pay  at  the  Custom-house,  and  hearing  that  Thunder 
the  noted  robber  was  in  the  country,  he  hid  the  money  in  a  part  of 
the  house,  which  his  servant  went  and  told  the  robber,  and  said  if  he 
came  at  night  he  would  let  him  into  the  house.  Thunder  told  him  he 
was  engaged  on  other  business  that  night,  and  next  day  he  went  to  the 
gentleman,  told  him  the  sum  and  where  it  was  hid,  advising  him  to  go 
and  pay  it,  or  he  would  be  robbed  by  other  persons,  as  his  servant  had 
proved  himself  to  be  a  great  rogue.' 

The  tragical  death  of  Thunder  followed  soon  after,  for  we  read  in 
the  paper  of  February  15,  1770  :  — 

'  Last  Tuesday,  the  noted  highway  robber,  known  by  the  name  of 
Thunder,  who  has  been  the  terror  of  this  county  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  was  shot  in  endeavouring  to  escape  being  taken  at  a  place 
within  two  miles  of  Mallow,  where  he  was  surroxmded  by  a  number  of 
gentiemen.  This  day,  his  body  was  brought  into  this  city  for  a  pubUo 
example.' 
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CORK  HARBOUR,  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cork,  one  hundred  years  ago,  extensively  availed 
themselves,  as  their  descendants  do  at  present,  of  the  great  advantages 
for  health  and  recreation,  afforded  by  their  river  and  harbour.  The 
Cork  "Water  Club,  as  it  was  originally  called,  now  the  Eoyal  Cork 
Yacht  Club,  is  the  oldest  yacht  club  in  the  United  Kingdom,  having 
been  established  in  1720.  The  number  of  members  was,  for  several 
years,  restricted  to  twenty-five.  These  were  generally  owners  of 
yachts,  and  were  called  captains.  The  club  was  presided  over  by  an 
admiral,  who  was  supported  by  a  vice-admiral,  and  had  a  chaplain, 
and  '  other  inferior  officers.'  The  club  owned  the  island  of  Hawl- 
boline,'  on  the  highest  point  of  which  stood  a  massive  square  castle, 
adjoining  which  was  a  banqueting  house,  where  the  members  held 
their  meetings  and  dined,  and,  on  some  occasions,  entertained  the 
judges  of  assize.^  No  trifling  matter  was  this  last  to  the  high  sheriffs  of 
the  time,  as  the  island  was  thirteen  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  means 
of  locomotion  at  their  command  for  the  double  journey  of  their  Lord- 
ships, Avere  very  different  indeed  from  the  facilities  afforded  their  suc- 
cessors at  present,  by  half-hourly  trains  and   steamers.     One  member 

^  The  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  now  numbers  337  ordinary,  and  100  hono- 
rary members.  Of  these  latter  16  are  without  payment  of  subscription, 
and  84  with  payment.  There  are  77  yachts.  The  admiral  and  vice- 
admiral  are  elected  by  the  club,  and  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  election 
is  annual,  they  hold  office  as  long  as  they  please.  On  club  days,  however, 
each  yacht  owner,  in  his  rotation,  acts  as  admiral  of  the  dny,  and  gives  hia 
sailing  orders  to  the  fleet.     Such  was  the  case  formerly  also. 

'^  The  ca-'tle  of  Hawlboline  was  erected  in  1601,  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
Mountjoy  and  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord  President  of  Munster.  It  was 
intended  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour,  and  was  placed  imder  the  command 
of  a  constable,  whose  pay  was  '  one  shilling  and  two  pence  per  diem.^  It 
was  a  square  fortification,  with  four  bulwarks  and  curtains  :  in  the  middle 
stood  a  castle  twenty-two  feet  square  within  the  walls,  ascended  to  by  steps, 
and  defended  by  a  small  drawbridge.  The  builder's  name  was  Paul  Ive. 
This  castle  was  taken  down  in  1801,  when  Government  built  extensive 
stores  on  the  island  for  the  use  of  the  Ordnance  and  lloyal  Navy.  '  In  this 
island,' writes  Doctor  Smith  in  1760,  'a  party  of  gentlemen,  some  years 
ago,  built  a  banqueting-houso,  and  called  themselves  the  Water  Club, 
having  several  fine  pleasure  boats,  moat  of  which  carried  guns,  colours,  kc. 
They  appointed  their  admiral  and  vice-admiral  in  this  little  fleet,  which 
ran  several  races.  The  day  generally  concluded  witli  firing  of  guns,  feast- 
ing, .S:c.'     '  History  of  Cork,'  vol.  i.,  p.  163. 
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had  charge  of  the  goods  and  materials  of  the  club,  and  he  was  called 
the  knight  of  the  island.  On  a  club  day,  no  person,  not  a  member, 
was  suffered  to  land  in  the  island,  unless  by  leave  of  the  admiral ;  and 
it  was  ordered,  that  the  knight  of  the  island  for  the  time  being,  should 
suffer  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  go  into  the  club  room,  unless 
brought  by  a  member,  or  by  an  order  of  five  members,  at  least,  under 
their  hand.^,  on  pain  of  being  cashiered.  No  captain  could  bring  any 
stranger  to  the  club,  unless  the  said  stranger  had  lain  at  his  house  the 
night  before.  This  rule  did  not  extend  to  the  admiral,  who  had  a  right 
to  invite  whom  he  pleased. 

On  the  top  of  the  castle,  on  club  days,  from  an  early  hoiu-  in  the 
morning,  floated  the  flag  of  the  club,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
fifth  rule,  was  '  an  Union  flag  with  the  royal  Irish  harp  and  crown,  on  a 
green  field  in  the  centre.' ' 

The  club  was  highly  convivial,  each  member  being  bound  to  enter- 
tain, in  his  turn,  in  course  of  seniority  :  otherwise  the  secretary  was 
to  provide  a  dinner,  the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  member 
whose  turn  it  would  be  to  attend — on  pain  of  expulsion.  There  were 
minute  regulations  for  these  entertainments  ;  such  as,  '  that  no  admiral 
do  bring  more  than  two  dishes  of  meat  for  the  entertainment  of  the  club, 
and  that  no  admiral  presume  to  bring  more  than  two  dozen  of  wine  to  his 
treat '  *  ;  '  for  it  has  always  been  deemed  a  breach  of  the  ancient  rules 
and  constitutions  of  the  club,  except  when  my  Lords  the  Judges  are 
invited.'  On  April  21,  1737,  it  was  ordered,  that  for  the  future, 
except  the  company  exceed  the  number  of  fift;een,  no  man  be  allowed 
more  than  one  bottle  to  his  share,  and  '  a  peremptory.'  ^ 

^  The  author  has  in  his  possession  an  oil  painting  by  Van  Hagen,  repre- 
senting Cork  harbour  on  a  club  day,  in  ]  737.  The  square  castle  of  Hawl- 
boline,  with  its  green  flag  flying,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  In  the  foreground 
are  some  large  high-pooped  ships,  one  of  them  a  man-of-war.  The  yachts 
appear  to  be  all  small  craft  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tons,  of  the  hooker  build, 
only  partly  decked,  carrying  a  hierh  mainsail,  foresail  and  jib.  Some  of 
them  bear  the  Union  on  a  small  flag-staff  at  the  point  of  the  bowsprit,  and 
a  pennant  at  the  mast-head.  Besides  this,  in  obedience  to  the  rule,  the 
admiral  of  the  day  wore  at  his  mast-head  *  a  proper  small  flag,'  in  order  to 
be  better  distinguished.  In  this  picture,  the  town  of  Cove  is  a  fringe  of 
houses  on  the  shore,  commencing  at  the  west  point  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Beach,  from  which  also  extend  a  number  of  small  cottages  up  the  hill, 
in  the  ravine,  to  where  the  Admiralty  House  now  stands. 

'  *  Admiral '  here  appears  to  mean  the  admiral  of  the  day,  who,  we  mav 
infer,  entertained  the  club  at  dinner,  in  his  rotation,  on  the  same  dav  that 
he  commanded  the  fleet. 

^  *  A  peremptory '  was  one  additional  bottle  for  the  whole  party. 
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The  sailings  of  the  yachts  were  fixed  for  every  spring  tide,  from  the 
first  spring  tide  of  April  to  the  last  of  September,  both  inclusive.  On 
those  occasions,  in  fine  weather,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
fashion  and  beauty  of  the  city ;  and  Cove  became,  as  at  present,  on 
club  days,  a  centre  of  gaiety  and  enjoyment.^  The  fine  expanse  of  the 
harbour,  dotted  over  with  numerous  boats,  full  of  company,  with  gay 
flags  flying  and  music  playing,  the  tiny  yachts,  with  their  pure  white 
canvas  spread,  like  sea-birds  on  the  wing,  the  gaily  dressed  rigging  of 
the  ships  at  anchor,  which  generally  displayed  their  bunting  on 
such  occasions,  all  combined  with  the  exquisite  scenery,  had  a  most 
pleasing  and  enlivening  effect. 

The  yachts  of  those  days  were,  in  their  lines  and  sailing  qualities, 
full  a  century  behind  the  beautiful  craft  that  now  form  our  several 
yacht  squadrons;  but  in  rich  decoration  and  gilding  they  were  far 
beyond  us.  Their  expenditure  of  gunpowder  in  salutes  and  signals 
was  something  wonderful.  Every  signal  from  the  admiral  to  the  Heet, 
or  to  any  particular  boat,  was  made  by  flag,  and  a  gun,  or  two  or  more 
guns,  fired.  Any  one  of  the  fleet,  on  joining,  was  bound  to  salute  the 
admiral.  If  they  had  not  guns,  they  were  to  give  three  cheers,  which 
were  to  be  returned  by  the  admiral ;  and  then  one  cheer,  to  be  returned 
by  the  captain  so  saluting.  The  admiral  of  the  day  appears  to  have 
exercised  despotic  power :  for  instance,  by  the  sailing  orders,  if  a  cap- 
tain, on  any  exti-aordinary  occasion,  should  want  to  go  out  of  the  line 
and  away,  he  was  to  show  his  ensign  in  his  shrouds,  and  fire  a  gun  ; 
the  admiral,  if  he  gave  him  leave,  was  to  show  a  white  flag,  and  fire  a 
gun;  if  not,  a  red  flag.  Again,  if  a  captain  had  anybody  very  sick 
on  board  him,  and  wanted  to  go  to  the  island,  he  was  to  make  a  wafl 
in  his  ensign,  to  lower  his  pendant  half  down,  and  fire  a  gun.  If  he 
got  the  admiral's  leave,  he  would  be  shown  a  white  flag  ;  if  not,  a  red 
flag,  and  a  gun  fired.  "We  may  well  imagine  the  deep  anxiety  on 
board  the  yacht  in  question,  on  such  occasions — how  eagerly  the  admi- 
ral's response  was  awaited — how  joyfully  read,  if  '  a  white  flag  shown  ' 
— ^liow  bitter  the  disappointment,  and  how  pitiable  the  prolonged  suf- 
fering of  the  sea-sick  landsman  whom  the  captain  had  on  board,  if  the 
admiral's  decision  was  expressed  in  *  a  red  flag  sliown,  and  a  gim 
fired '  I 

The  several  fines  inflicted  appear  to  have  been  turned  to  account,  to 
meet  this  great  expenditure  of  gunpowder.  For  insttince,  for  the 
absence  of  a  boat  on  club  day,  the  captain  was  fined  one  English 

1  The  name  was  changed  from  Cove  to  Queenstown,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Queen's  visit  in  1849,  it  being  the  first  part  of  Ireland  Her  Majesty 
ever  set  her  foot  on. 
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crown,  towards  buying  gunpowder  for  the  use  of  the  fleet,  and  for 
being  late  at  the  rendezvous  at  Spithead,  a  British  half-crown,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  follo"\ving  is  the  description,  by  an  eyewitness,  of  the  scene  in 
Cork  Harboiir,  on  a  club  day,  one  hundred  years  ago  : — '  I  shall  now 
acquaint  your  Lordships  with  a  ceremony  they  have  in  Cork.  It  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  wedding  the  sea.  A  set  of 
worthy  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  which 
tliey  call  the  Water  Club,  proceed  a  few  leagues  out  to  sea,  in  a  number 
of  little  vessels,  which,  for  painting  and  gilding,  exceed  the  King's  yachts 
it  Greenwich  and  Deptford.  Their  Admiral,  who  is  elected  annually, 
and  hoists  his  flag  on  board  his  little  vessel,  leads  the  van,  and  receives 
the  honours  of  the  flag.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  fall  into  their  proper 
stations,  and  keep  their  line  in  the  same  manner  as  the  King's  ships. 
The  fleet  is  attended  with  a  prodigious  number  of  boats,  which,  with 
their  colours  flying,  drums  beating,  and  trumpets  sounding,  forms 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  splendid  sights  yom*  Lordships  can 
conceive.' ' 
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PAPAL     BULLS     AND     BRIEFS. 


A  Papal  Bltll  is  so  called  from  the  Latin  bulla,  the  boss  or  seal 
attached  to  it.  It  is  written  on  parchment  and  sealed  with  lead,  and 
issued  by  orders  of  the  Pope  from  the  Eoman  chancery.  One  side  of 
the  leaden  seal  is  impressed  with  the  heads  of  the  Apostles,  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul ;  and  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  the 
year  of  his  pontificate.  Bulls  are  issued  for  the  celebration  of  jubi- 
lees, and  concerning  doctrine,  and,  in  such  cases,  are  addressed  to 
the  Universal  Church.  Bulls  are  also  issued  for  the  consecration  of 
Bishops,  and  such  other  solemn  objects.  They  are  generally  desig- 
nated from  the  first  word  or  few  words.  For  instance,  the  famous 
Bull  Unigenitus,  issued  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  September  1713, 
commencing  with  the  words,  '  Unigenitus  Dei  filius.^  This  Bull  con- 
demns one  hundred  and  ten  propositions  extracted  fironi  the  book  of 
Pere  Quesnel,  entitled  'Le  Nouveau  Testament  avec  des  reflexions 
morales,'    &c.      Decisions   such   as   those   contained  in  this  Bull  are 

^  '  Ilqmx  through  Ireland  by  Two  English  Gentlemen,'  p.  118.      Londou, 
J.  Roberts  in  W.irwick  Lane,  1768. 
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binding  on  all  Catholics,  being  pronounced  by  the  Pope,  ex  Cathedra, 
as  head  and  teacher  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  they  have  the  same 
weight  as  if  they  emanated  from  a  General  Council.  This  is  no  new 
doctrine.  *  Roma  locuta  est ;  causa  finita  est,''  was  an  established 
principle  in  the  days  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  had  come  down  to  that 
period  from  the  Apostolic  times.  It  has  however  been  clearly  defined 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitution  recently  published  in  the  Vatican  Council, 
which  is  binding  on  all  Catholics,  and  which  declares  the  successor  of 
Saint  Peter  to  be,  by  Divine  assistance,  preserved  from  error,  when- 
ever he  defines  ex  Cathedra  doctrines  concerning  faith  and  morals. 
*  7?ic  Cathedra''  means,  from  his  throne,  as  Pope — in  his  official,  not 
his  individual  capacity.  For  instance,  a  Pope  may  write  a  book  on 
theology,  and  may  err ;  for  here  he  acts  in  his  individual  capacity 
only  ;  but  when  he  pronounces  ex  Cathedra,  the  Catholic  belief  is,  that 
he  cannot  err.  Before  he  so  pronounces,  he  is  bound,  under  pain  of 
sin,  to  consult  his  canonists.  But,  even  should  he  not  consult  them, 
although  he  commits  sin  by  not  doing  so,  Catholics  hold  that  he  is 
still  infallible,  for  the  Catholic  faith  is,  that  when  the  Pope  speaks 
officially  as  head  and  teacher  of  the  Universal  Church,  on  any  question 
of  faith  or  morals,  he  is,  under  any  circumstances,  preserved  from  error 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

A  Brief,  from  the  Latin  brevis,  is,  as  the  word  indicates,  a  more  con- 
cise document  than  a  Bull,  and  is  a  letter  addressed  by  His  Holiness, 
to  princes,  bishops,  magistrates,  or  communities,  about  any  important 
affair.  It  is  written  on  paper,  sealed  with  red  wax,  with  the  impress  of 
the  fisherman,  or  Saint  Peter  in  a  boat.  It  is  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Briefs,  or  the  Cardinal  Penitentiary.  Briefs  terminate  thus — 'Given 
at  Rome,  under  the  fisherman's  ring,'  &c. 
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CEREMONIES    OF    RELIGIOUS    RECEPTION    AND    PROFESSION. 
Order  of  the  Ceremony  of  Reception  {T<ikin(j  the  White  Veil), 

TiiK  lady  who  is  to  take  the  religious  habit,  having  made  the  usual 
preparation,  receives  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  nKn-ning  fixed  \hr 
her  Keception.  The  same  morning,  all  the  nuns  offer  up  their  commu- 
nions for  her  intention. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  all  the  nuns  assemble  in  the  outer  choir,  clad 
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in  their  church  cloaks,  with  lighted  candles.  The  nuns  on  the  right 
side  hold  the  candle  in  the  right  hand,  those  on  the  other,  in  the  left. 
When  the  procession  is  being  formed,  the  Novice  Elect,  now  attired  in 
a  secular  dress,  usually  of  the  richest  white  silk  or  satin,  kneels  to  ask 
the  blessing  of  the  Superioress,  and  the  name  she  is  to  receive  in 
Eeligion.' 

When  the  Bishop  and  his  assistants  are  ready,  intimation  is  given  to 
the  chauntress,  and  she  commences  the  hymn,  '  O  Gloriosa  Virginum,' 
which  is  sung  by  the  choir.  After  the  first  verse,  the  procession  enters 
the  choir  in  the  following  order  : — 

Cross-hearer. 

Postulants,  two  and  two. 

Novices. 

Professed  Nuns. 

Mother  Assistant.         Novice  elect.         Mother  Superior. 

On  arriving  at  the  grate,^  they  genuflect  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. Then  the  Mother  Superior  and  Mother  Assistant  retire  to  their 
places,  leaving  the  Novice  Elect  on  her  knees. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  the  Bishop,  whose  mitre  has  been  taken 
off  by  the  attendant,  .sings  the  versicle  and  prayer.  He  then  blesses 
the  wax  candle,  which  is  laid  on  the  epistle  side  of  the  altar.  He  next 
incenses  the  candle,  and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  after  which  he 
approaches  the  grate  with  his  assistants,  and  presents  it  lighted  to  the 
Novice  Elect,  who  receives  it  kneeling,  first  kissing  the  Bishop's  hand 
and  then  the  candle,  and  remains  until  the  following  prayer  is 
ended  : — 

AcciPB,  filia    charissima,    lumen  Receive,  deaily  beloved  daughter, 

corporale,  in  signum  luminis  interi-  this  corporal  light,  as  an  emblem  of 

oris,  ad  repellendas  omnes  tenebras  the  inward  light,  to  dispel  all  the 

ignorantise,  vel  erroris :    ut  lumine  darkness    of    ignorance,     or    error ; 

Divini     sapientite     illustrata,    cum  that,   illuminated    by  the   light  of 

fervore  Sancti  Spiritus,  Jesu  Chris-  Divine  wisdom,  with  the  fervour  of 

ti,   Ecclesise  sponsi,   aetemum  con-  the  Holy  Ghost,  thou  mayest  deserve 

sortium  merearis,  qui  vivit  et  regnat  to   be  eternally  united  with  Jesus 


^  This  is  a  matter  of  form,  as  the  novice  generally  selects  her  own  name 
in  religion,  of  course  consulting  the  mother  superior,  and  taking  a  name  not 
already  borne  by  another  member  of  the  community.  All  nuns  take  the 
name  of  Mary  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgm,  to  which  they  add  severally 
their  distinctive  names ;  such  as  sister  Mary  Joseph^  sister  Mary  Xavier, 
sister  Mary  Scholastica,  &c. 

■^  The  grate  is  a  small  lattice-work  door  or  window  in  the  open-work 
screen  separating  the  choir  from  the  chapel. 
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cum  Deo  Patre,  in  unitate  ejusdem  Christ,  the  spouse  of  the  Church, 
Spiritus  Sancti,  Deus,  per  omnia  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  God 
saecula  saeculorum.     Amen.  the  Father  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 

Ghost,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

The  sermon  follows,  the  Novice  Elect  being  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir. 

The  .sermon  being  ended,  the  Novice  Elect  is  conducted  by  the 
Mother  Superior  and  Mother  Assistant  to  the  grate,  where,  kneeling, 
she  is  interrogated  by  the  Bishop  (who  wears  his  mitre)  as  follows  : — 

Bishop. — My  child,  what  do  you  demand  P 

Novice  Elect. — The  mercy  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Habit  of  Religion. 

Bishop. — Is  it  with  your  own  free  will  and  consent  you  demand  the  Holy 
Habit  of  Religion  ? 

Novice  Elect. — Yea,  my  Lord. 

Bishop. — Reverend  Mother,  have  you  made  the  necessary  inquiries,  and 
are  you  satisfied  ? 

Mother  Stiperior. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Bishop. — My  child,  have  you  a  firm  intention  to  persevere  in  Religion  to 
the  end  of  your  life ;  and  do  you  hope  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
constantly  the  sweet  yoke  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  solely  for  the  love  and 
fear  of  God  ? 

Novice  Elect. — Relying  on  the  mercy  of  God,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  mitre  being  taken  off,  the  Bishop  rising  says  : — 

Bishop. — Quod  Deus  in  te  incoepit,  Bishop. — What    God     has    com- 

ipse  perficiat.  menced  in  you  may  He  perfect. 

Novice  Elect. — Amen.  Novice  Elect. — Amen. 

Bishop. — Exuat  te  Dominus  vete-  Bishop. — May    the    Lord    banish 

rem  hominem  cum  actibus  suis.  from   you   the    old    man   with  his 

Novice  Elect. — Amen.  works. 

Novice  Elect. — Amen. 

The  Novice  Elect  then  retires,  accompanied  by  the  Mother  Superior 
and  Mother  Assistant,  to  put  off  the  secular  dress.  Meanwhile  the 
CXni.,  XV.,  and  LXXXIIL  Psalms  are  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  Bishop  blesses  the  habit,  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water  and  in- 
censes it.  It  is  then  given  to  one  of  the  nuns  to  take  to  the  Novice 
Elect. 

The  Bishop  next  blesses  the  veil,  which  is  of  fine  white  linen, 
sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  and  incenses  it. 

The  novice  re-enters  the  choir,  clothed  in  the  habit,  bearing  in  her 
liand  the  wax  candle  lighted,  and  accompanied  by  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior and  Mother  Assistant.  Meanwhile  the  antiphon  '  Quis  est  ista '  is 
sung. 
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The  Novice,  on  her  return,  makes  a  genuflection  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  kneeling,  receives  the  Bishop's  blessing. 

She  next  receives  the  cinctiu*e  from  the  Bishop,  and  is  girded  with 
it  by  the  Mother  Superior,  while  the  Bishop  repeats  the  following 
prayer  : — 


Cum  esses  j unior,  cingebas  te,  et 
ambulabas  ubi  volebas  ;  cum  autem 
senueris,  alius  te  cinget :  in  nomine 
Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiiitus  Sancti. 
Amen. 


"When  thou  wast  younger,  thou 
didst  gird  thyself,  and  didst  walk 
where  thou  wouldst ;  but  when  thou 
shalt  be  old  another  shall  gird  thee  : 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


The  Novice  again  kneels,  while  the  Bishop  places  the  blessed  veil  on 
her  head,  saying  : — 


AcciPE  velum  candidum,  signum 
intemse  puritatis,  ut  sequaris  agnum 
sine  macula,  et  ambules  cum  eo  in 
albis  ;  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.     Amen. 


Receive  the  white  veil,  the  em- 
blem of  inward  purity,  that  thou 
mayest  follow  the  Lamb  without 
spot,  and  mayest  walk  with  him  in 
white ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen. 


The  Novice  remains  kneeling,  while  the  Mother  Superior  fastens  the 
veil.  She  then  receives  the  church  cloak,  which  she  presents  to  the 
Mother  Superior,  who  clothes  her  with  it,  the  Bishop  saying  the 
following  prayer  : — 


Reddat  tibi  Dominus  stolam  im- 
mortalitatis,  quam  perdidisti  in  prse- 
varicatione  primi  parentis — in  no- 
mine Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.     Amen. 


May  the  Lord  restore  to  thee  the 
robe  of  immortality,  which  thou 
didst  lose  in  the  prevarication  of  thy 
first  parent — in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

The  Novice,  thus  clothed,  makes  first  a  bow  to  the  Mother  Superior, 
then  genuflects  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  afterwards  places  her- 
self on  her  knees.  The  Mother  Assistant  gives  her  the  wax  candle, 
and  the  Bishop  sprinkles  her  with  holy  water,  and,  extending  his  hands 
over  her,  says  aloud  :  — 

V.  Dominus  vobiscum.  V.  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.  R.  And  with  thy  spirit 

Okemtis.  Let  fs  pkat. 

Abesio,  Domine,  supplicationibus  Attend,  O  Lord,  to  our  supplica- 

nostris,  et  banc  fiimulam  tuam,  cui  tions,  and  vouchsafe  to  bless  this  Thy 

in  tuo  sancto  nomine  habitum  hujus  servant,  whom,  in  Thy  holy  name, 
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sacraj  R^Iigionis  iniposuiinui,  bene- 
dicere  digneris,  et  presta,  ut,  te 
largiente,  devota  in  Ecclesia  persis- 
tat,  et  vitam  seternam  mereatur, 
per  Christum  Dominura  nostrum. 
Amen. 

The  Novice,  standing,  says  : — 

Regnum  mundi,  et  omnera  orna- 
tum  saeculi  contempsi,  propter  amo- 
reni  Domini  nostri,  Jesu  Christi, 
quem  vidi,  quem  amavi,  in  quem 
credidi,  quem  dilexi. 


we  have  arrayed  in  the  habit  of  this 
holy  order,  and  grant  that,  by  Thy 
bounty,  she  may  devoutly  perse- 
vere in  the  Church,  and  merit  eter- 
nal life,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


The  kingdom  of  the  world,  and 
all  the  grandeur  of  this  earth,  I  have 
despised,  for  the  love  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  have  seen, 
whom  I  have  loved,  in  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  towards  whom  my 
heart  inclineth. 


The  choir  repeats  the  same. 

The   Novice   retires   a   few   steps,  and    sings    alternately  with  the 
choir  : — 

Novice. — Eructavit  cor  meum  ver-  Novice. — My  heart  hath  uttered  a 

bum   bonum  :    dico  ego  opera  mea      good  word :    I  speak  my  works  to 


Eegi. 

Choir. — Quem  vidi,  quem  amavi, 
in  quem  credidi,  quem  dilexi. 


Novice. — Elegi    abjecta     esse     in 
domo  Domini  mei,  Jesu  Christi. 

Choir. — Quem  vidi,  &c,,  as  before. 

Novice. — Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et 
Spiritui  Sancto. 

Choir. — Quem  vidi,  &c.,  as  before. 


the  King. 

Choir. — Whom  I  have  seen,  whom 
I  have  loved,  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  towards  whom  my  heart 
inclineth. 

Novice. — I  have  chosen  to  be  an 
abject  in  the  house  of  my  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Choir. — Whom  I  have  seen,  &c., 
as  before. 

Novice. — Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Choir.  —  Whom  I  have  seen,  &c., 
as  before. 


Here  the  Novice  kneels  down,  gives  her  candle  to  the  Mother  As- 
sistant, and  prSstrates  lierself.  The  clergy  and  nuns  kneel,  and  the 
hymn  *  Veni  Creator  Spiritus'  is  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  the  clergy  and  nuns  rise  and  turn  to  the 
altar  ;  the  Novice  still  remaining  prostrate,  while  the  Bishop  recites  the 
appropriate  prayers. 

The  Bishop  then  sprinkles  the  Novice  with  holy  water ;  the  Mother 
As-sistant  directs  her  to  rise,  making   with  her  a  genuflection   to  the 
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Blessed  Sacrament,  and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom 
she  kneels,  and  who  raises  and  cordially  embraces  her.  The  Novice 
then  embraces  the  other  nuns,  making  an  inclination  before  and  after 
to  each,  as  she  does  so.  She  receives  her  candle  from  the  Mother 
Assistant,  and  takes  her  place  among  the  nuns. 

The  candles  are  lighted,  and  the  choir  sings  the  CXXXII.  psalm : 

EccE    quam     bonum,     et     quam  Behold  how  good  and  how  plea- 

jucundum,  habitare  fratres  in  unun>,  sant  it  is,  for  brethren  to  dwell 
&c.  together  in  unity,  &c. 

After  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  all  retire  proceasioa- 
ally,  as  they  entered. 

Order  of  the    Ceremony  of  Profession  ( Taking    the 
Black    Veil). 

On  the  day  of  Profession,  aU  the  Sisters  offer  up  their  Communions 
for  the  Novice  to  be  professed.  She  communicates  at  the  Mass  which 
is  celebrated  at  the  ceremony.  The  black  veil,  and  ring,  of  plain  silver, 
are  left  near  the  altar,  also  pen  and  ink,  and  the  Act  of  Profession. 

The  procession  takes  place,  the  same  as  in  the  ceremony  of  Re- 
ception, and  the  hymn  '  Veni  Creator  Spiritus '  is  sung  by  the  choir.^ 

The  Novice  kneels  near  the  grate,  holding  a  lighted  candle. 

The  Bishop  blesses  the  veil,  and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water. 

He  then  blesses  the  ring,  and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water. 

The  following  gospel  is  then  read,  or  sung  by  the  deacon  : — 

Saint  Matthew,  Chapter  xvi.,  24-28. 

!>'  illo  tempore  dixit  Jesus  dis-  At  that  time,   Jesus  said  to  his 

cipulis  suis,  Si  quis  vult  venire  post  disciples,  If  any  man  will  come  after 

me,  abneget    semetipsum,  et  tollat  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 

crucem  suam,  et  sequatur  me.     Qui  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.     Who- 

voluerit  animam  suam  salvam  facere,  soever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it, 

perdet  earn  ;    qui  autem  perdiderit  and  he  that  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 

animam  suam  propter  me,  inveniet  sjike  shall  find  it ;  for  what  doth  it 

earn.     Quid  enim  prodest  homini,  si  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 

universum  mundum  lucretur,  animsa  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?     Or 

vero    suje    detrimentum    patiatur?  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 

Aut  quam   dabit  homo   commuta-  for  his  soul  ?     For  the  Son  of  Man 

tionem  pro  anima  sua  ?    Filius  enim  shall    come    in    the    glory    of    his 

hominis  venturus  est  in  gloria  Patris  Father,  with  his  angels,  and  then  he 

sni,  cum  angelis  suis  j  et  tunc  reddet  will  render  to  everyone  according  to 

unicuique  secundum  opera  ejus.  his  works. 


See  p.  653. 
U  U 
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The  Sermon  follows ;  after  which  the  Novice  is  conducted  to  the 
grate  by  the  Mother  Assistant,  when  the  Bishop,  seated,  wearing  his 
mitre,  interrogates  her  as  follows  :  — 

Bishop. — My  child,  what  do  you  demand  ? 

Novice, — My  Lord,  I  most  humbly  beg  to  be  received  to  the  Holy  Pro- 
fession. 

Bishop. — My  child,  do  you  consider  yourself  sufficiently  Instructed  in  what 
regards  the  vows  of  religion,  and  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  this  insti- 
tute; and  do  you  know  the  obligations  you  contract  by  the  Holy  Pro- 
fession ? 

Novice. — Yes,  my  Lord,  with  the  grace  of  God. 

Bishop. — Det    tibi   Deus  in    hoc  Bishop. — May  God  grant  you  per- 


sancto  proposito  perseverantiam,  il- 
ludque  ad  optatum  eifectum  per- 
diicere  sua  benignitate  dignetur.  In 
nomine  Patrls,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.     Amen. 


severance  in  this  your  holy  resolution, 
and  may  He  deign  in  His  mercy  to 
complete  what  He  has  begun.  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Amen. 


Then  the  solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said,  except  the  Feast 
be  a  Double  or  a  Sunday,  in  which  case  the  Mass  of  the  day  is  said. 

After  the  '  Domine  non  sum  dignus '  the  Mother  Superior  says 
aloud  : — 


Immola  Deo  sacrificium  laudis. 

The  Nuns  answer  : — 

Et  redde  Altissimo  vota  tua. 


Oifer    to 
praise. 


God    the     sacrifice    of 


And  pav  thy  vows   to   the   Most 
Hi-rli. 


In  the  meantime,  the  Mother  Assistant  takes  the  candle  from  the 
Novice,  and  gives  her  the  Act  of  Profession.  The  Novice  rises,  and, 
advancing  a  step,  says,  in  an  audible  voice  : — 

Vota    mea    Domino    reddam,   in  I  will  pay  my  vows  to  the  Lord  in 

conspectu    omnis     populi    ejus,    iu      the  sight  of  all  His  people,  in  the 
atriis  domus  Domini.  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

The  Novice  then  kneels  down,  and  the  Confiteor  is  said  at  the  altar, 
after  which,  the  Bishop  approaches  the  grate,  bearing  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, and  says  the  '  Domine  non  sum  dignus '  three  times.  At  the 
third  repetition,  the  Novice  makes  a  profound  adoration  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  which  the  Bishop  raises  a  little,  whilst  she  pro- 
nounces her  vows  as  follows  ;— • 
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Act  of  Profession. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  under  the 
protection  of  His  Immaculate  Mother,  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  I,  (N.  N.) 
called  in  religion  Sister  Mary  (N.)  do  vow  and  promise  to  Grod  Poverty, 
Chastity,  and  Obedience,  and  to  persevere  to  the  end  of  my  life  in  En- 
closure in  this  Institute,  for  the  Charitable  Instruction  of  poor  girls, 
according  to  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  this  Order  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Aposto- 
lical authority  of  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  under  the 
authority  and  in  presence  of  you,  my  Lord,  and  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  (N.),  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  of  our  Reverend  Mother  (N.), 
called  in  Religion  Sister  (N.)  Mother  Superior  of  this  Convent  of  the 
Presentation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  on  this  day  of  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  .^ 

As  soon  as  the  Novice  has  read  the  Act  of  Profession,  the  Mother 
Assistant  gives  her  a  pen,  to  make  a  cross  after  her  signature.  This 
done,  the  Bishop  gives  her  the  Holy  Communion,  saying  : — 

Quod  Dens  in  te  incepit  ipse  per-  What   Grod    has  commenced  in 

fieiat  ;  et  corpus  Domini  nostri  thee,  may  He  himself  perfect ;  and 
Jesu  Christi  custodiat  animam  tuam  may  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
in  vitam  setemam.    Amen.  Christ  preserve  thy  soul  to  life  ever- 

lasting.    Amen. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  newly  Professed  is  conducted  by  the  Mother 
Assistant  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom  she  presents  the  Act  of 
Profession,  on  her  knees.^     She  then  resumes  her  place  at  the  grate. 

Mass  being  finished,  the  Bishop  takes  off  his  chasuble,  and,  putting 
on  a  cope  and  mitre,  commences  the  *  Veni  Sancte  Spiritos,'  which  is 
continued  by  the  choir. 

The  Bishop  then  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  with  holy  water  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  saying :  '  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.' 

*  In  the  Act  of  Profe3.sion  the  form  varies  after  the  word  '  Obedience,' 
according  to  the  objects  of  the  order.  Thus  in  the  Order  of  Mercy,  the 
words  run  : — *  And  the  service  of  the  Poor,  Sick,  and  Ignorant,  and  to  per- 
severe until  death  in  this  Congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  according  to 
its  approved  rule  and  constitutions ;  under  the  authority  and  in  presence  of 
you,  my  Lord/  &c. 

'  The  newly  Professed  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  her  Act  of  Profession. 
The  original,  which  she  has  signed,  she  never  sees  again ;  but,  on  her  death, 
it  is  placed  in  her  hands  when  she  is  laid  out  in  her  habit,  and  ia  buried 
with  her. 
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After  the  appropricate  versicles  sung  alternately  by  the  newly  Pro- 
fessed and  the  choir,  she  is  cc  nductei  by  the  Mother  Superior  and 
Mother  Assistant  to  the  grate,  and  kneels,  while  the  Bishop,  having  hia 
mitre  on,  places  the  black  veil  on  her  hea'^,  saying : — 


Suscipe  velum  sacrum,  pudoris 
et  reverentise  signum,  quod  per- 
feras  ante  tribunal  Domini  nostri, 
Jesu  Chiisti,  ut  habeas  vitam  seter- 
nam,  et  vivas  in  saecula  sasculorura. 
Amen. 


Receive  the  holy  veil,  the  emblem 
of  chastity  and  modesty,  which 
may  est  thou  carry  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  thou  mayest  have  eternal  life, 
and  mayest  live  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


The  Mother  Superior  fastens  the  veil,  while  the  Mother  Assistant 
removes  the  white  veil.  The  newly  Professed,  having  been  given  her 
candle,  retires  a  few  steps  from  the  altar,  and  sings  : — 

Posuit  signum  in  faciem  meam.  He  has  placed  His  seal  on  my 

forehead. 
The  Choir  :— 


Ut  nullum,  praeter  eum,  amatorem 
admittam. 


That  I   should   admit    no  other 
lover  but  Him. 


She  then  kneels  before  the  grate,  and  the  Bishop  takes  the  blessed 
ring  in  his  right  hand,  and  puts  it  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand, 
saying  : — 


Desponso  te  Jesu  Christo,  Filio 
summi  Patris,  qui  te  illaesam  custo- 
diat.  Accipe  ergo  annulum  fidei, 
signaculum  Spiritus  Sancti;  ut  sponsa 
Dei  voceris,  et  si  ei  fideliter  ser- 
vieris,  in  perpetuum  coroneris.  In 
nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.    Amen. 


The  Bishop  solemnly  blesses  the 
or  sings  : —  , 

Regnum  mundi  et  omnem  orna- 
tura  eajculi  contempsi,  propter  amo- 
rem  Domini  nostri  .Jesu  Christi, 
quern  vidi,  quern  amavi,  in  quern 
credidi,  quern  dilexi. 


May  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the 
supreme  Father,  who  has  now  es- 
poused thee,  protect  thee  from  all 
danger.  Receive  then  the  ring  of 
faith,  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  thou  mayest  be  called  the 
Spouse  of  Christ,  and  if  thou  art 
faithful,  be  crowned  with  Plim  for 
ever.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen. 

newly  Professed,  who,  rising,  says, 

The  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  all 
the  grandeur  of  this  earth  I  have 
despised  for  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  I  have  seen,  whom  I 
have  loved,  in  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  towards  whom  my  heart  in- 
clineth. 
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The  choir  repeats  the  same. 

The  newly  Professed  retires  a  few  steps,  and  sings  alternately  with 
the  choir  '  Eructavit  cor  meum,'  &c.,  as  in  page  656. 

The  newly  Professed  then  gives  her  candle  to  the  Mother  Assistant, 
and  prostrates,  and  remains  prostrate  while  the  '  Te  Deum '  is  sung, 
and  the  succeeding  versicles  and  prayers  are  said. 

The  Bishop  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  vrith  holy  water ;  the 
Mother  Assistant  directs  her  to  rise,  makes  with  her  a  genuflection  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to 
whom  she  kneels.  The  Mother  Superior  raises,  and  cordially  embraces 
her.  She  then  proceeds  to  embrace  the  other  nuns,  bowing  to  each  as 
she  does  so,  and  receives  her  candle  from  the  Mother  Assistant. 
During  this  time  is  sung  the  CXXXII.  psalm,  *  Ecce  quam  bonum,'  &c. 

The  psalm  being  finished,  the  nuns  retire  processionally,  as  they 
entered. 
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LEIBNITZ. 


Gottfried  Wilhelm  vox  Leibxitz  was  born  at  Leipsic,  July  3rd,  1646. 
From  the  earliest  age  he  evinced  an  ardent  love  of  study.  At  twelve 
years  old,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
classics,  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  to  study  law ;  at  the  same 
time  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  mathematics  and  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  the  other  Greek  philosophers.  In  1667,  he  published  his 
Nova  Methodiis  discendce  docenlceque  JurisprudenticB.  In  1671, 
appeared  his  treatise  Sacrosancta  Trinitas  per  nova  Argumenta  logica 
defensa.  In  1673,  Leibnitz  visited  England,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance among  others  of  Newton  and  Boyle,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Koyal  Society.  In  1679,  he  was  engaged  by  Prince 
Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  fii-st  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  father  of  George  I.  of  England,*  to  write  a  history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  He  spent  three  years  in  collecting  materials  in 
various  countries  of  Europe ;  and  from  these  he  produced  his  Codex 
Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1693,  and  the  second  in  1700.  From  the  same  materials  he  composed 
his  Accessiones  HistoricoB  in  1698,  and  his  Scriptores  rerum  Bruns- 

'  George  I^wis  was  born  at  Hanover,  May  28,  1660,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  Electorate  in  1C9S,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  August  1,  171 1. 
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vicensium  in  1707-11.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1699.  In  1700  he  laboured  in  the  formation 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  president  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia.  In  1710  appeared  his  Theodicee,  embody- 
ing his  opinions  on  metaphysics  and  theology.  This  work  was 
written  to  confute  Boyle's  theory  on  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  He 
left  an  unfinished  manuscript,  his  Sy sterna  Theologicwii  (quoted  in 
the  text),  published  after  his  death.  In  his  latter  years  he  main- 
tained an  angry  controversy  with  Newton,  as  to  the  discovery  of 
the  DiiFerential  Calculus,  which  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  by 
both  these  eminent  men  at  about  the  same  period.  The  dispute  Avas 
referred  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  of  which  body  Newton  was  president ; 
and  the  decision  was  unfavourable  to  Leibnitz.  The  long  and  able 
correspondence  of  Leibnitz  and  Bossueton  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches, 
a  correspondence  as  remarkable  for  its  learning  as  for  its  tone  of 
Christian  charity  and  kindliness,  was  closed  without  any  result  about 
the  year  1700.^  He  died  on  November  14,  1716,  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  Leibnitz  was  a  man  of  wide  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
some  writers  impute  to  him  a  leaning  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed.  His  life  and  works  however  mark  him  as  a  steadfast  Protestant. 
When,  in  the  year  1672,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  offered  to 
admit  him  as  a  pensioner  of  their  body,  provided  he  adopted  the 
Catholic  religion,  he  declined  the  oifer.^ 
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LEIBNITZ    ON    THE    RELIGIOUS   ORDERS    OF    THE    CATHOLIC 

CHURCH. 

Itaque  fateor  mihi  semper  religiosos  ordines,  piasque  confraternitates 
ac  societates,  aliaquehujusmodi  laudabilia  instituta  mire  probata  fuisse. 
Sunt  enim  quasi  coelestis  quajdam  militia  in  terris,  si  modo,  remotis 
depravatlonibus  et  abusibus,  secundum  instituta  fundatorum  regantur, 
et  a  Summo  Pontifice  in  usum  universalis  Ecclesiaj  temperentur. 
Quid  enim  prajclarius  esse  potest  quam  lucem  veritatis,  per  maria  et 
ignes  et  gladios,  ad  remotas  gentes  ferre,  solamque  aniraarum  salutem 

'  'G.  G.  Leibnitii  Opera  Omnia/  6  vols.  4to.  G^nfeve,  1768,  vol.  i.  p.  507. 
On  the  reunion  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches,  correspondence 
with  Bossuet  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  Molanus  Abb^  de  Lockhum. 

'  Vide  '  G.  G.  Leibnitii  Opera  Omnia/  0  vols.  4to.     Geneve,  1708. 
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negotiari,  interdicere  sibi  variis  illecebris  atque  ipsa  jucunditate  collo- 
quii  convictusque,  ut  contemplationi  abstrusarum  veritatum  ac  Divinas 
meditationi  vacetur;  dedicare  sese  education!  juventutis,  ad  speni 
doctrinse  et  virtutis;  miseris,  desperatis,  perditis,  captivis,  damnatis, 
segrotis,  in  squalore,  in  vinculis,  in  remotis  terris,  auxilium  ferre  atque 
adesse,  ac  ne  pestis  quidem  metii  ab  effusae  caritatis  officio  deterreri : 
quicumque  hsec  ignorant  aut  spemunt,  hi  nihil  nisi  plebeium  et  vulgare 
de  virtute  aapiunt,  et  hominum  obligationeni  erga  Deum  solemnium 
quaKcumque  obitione  et  frigida  ilia  consuetudine  vivendi,  quae  vulgo 
sine  zelo  sine  spiritu  in  animis  regnat,  inepte  metiuntur.  Non  autem 
consilium,  ut  quidem  sibi  persuadent,  sed  praeceptum  est,  ut  quisque  in 
quovis  vitae  genere  ad  perfectionem  Christianam  totis  animae  corporisque 
viribus  nitatur,  cui  neque  conjugium,  neque  liberi,  neque  magistratus, 
neque  militia  obsunt,^  etsi  majora  impedimenta  objiciant.  (Consilium 
autem  est  eligere  vitae  genus  ab  impedimentis  terrenis  magis  solutum, 
de  quo  Dominus  Magdalenae  gi-atulabatur. — '  Systeme  religieux  de 
Leibnitz — Leibnitii  systema  theologicum,'  publie  d'apres  le  manuscrit 
original,  par  L'Abbe  Lacroix,  pp.  74-76.  Paris  1846.  Quoted,  in 
translation,  in  the  text,  page  71.' 
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CARDINAL    DE    BERULLE. 


Peter  de  Berulle,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Champagne,  was 
bom  on  February  4,  1575.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1599.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  great  learning  and  piety.  He  refused  the  bishop- 
rics of  Laon  and  Nantes,  as  well  as  the  important  post  of  preceptor  to 
the  Dauphin.  In  1611,  he  founded  the  French  Oratory,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  and  by  the  express  commands  of  his 
bishop,  Cardinal  de  Retz.  The  French  Oratorians  are  a  congregation 
of  priests  who  live  in  voluntary  poverty,  obedience,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  priesthood.  This  congregation  was  approved  of  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  in  1614.  King  Louis  XIII.  sent  Monsieur  de  Berulle 
to  England,  to  conduct  thither  his  sister  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Charles  I.  Although  his  stay  in 
London  was  short,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  whole  Court. 
He  received  a  Cardinal's  hat  in  1627,  from  Pope  Urban  VIH.  He 
died  in  1629,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

*  In  original  manuscript,  *  obstat.' 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 

THE    FAMILY    OF     GONDI. 

The  family  of  Gondi,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Fi-ance,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Philippe  Emanuel  de  Gondi,  Count 
de  Joigny,  was  born  in  1581.  His  uncle  Pierre  was  bishop  of  Paris, 
and  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1587.  Pierre  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Paris  by  the  Count's  brother  Henri,  who  was  also  raised  to  the  purple, 
being  the  first  Cardinal  de  Retz.  His  successor  was  his  brother  Jean 
rran9ois,  who  by  a  bull  of  Gregory  XV.,  dated  October  20,  1622,  was 
made  the  first  archbishop  of  Paris.  In  virtue  of  this  bull,  Paris  was 
detached  from  the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  of  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously a  sufiragan  see,  and  received,  as  its  suffragans,  Chartres,  Meaux 
and  Orleans.  Jean  Fran9ois,  son  of  the  Count,  was  born  in  1614,  and 
was  made  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  archbishop  in  1643.  He  was 
the  second,  and  celebrated.  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Thus,  four  of  this 
family,  in  succession,  filled  the  see  of  Paris.  In  the  important  post  of 
General  of  the  Galleys  of  France,*  the  Count  succeeded  his  father, 
Albert  Duke  de  Retz,  in  1598  ;  the  latter  having  succeeded  his  brother 
Charles  in  1574.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Philippe  Emanuel  de 
Gondi  relinquished  all  his  honours,  titles,  and  princely  estates,  to  be- 
come a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  founded  by  Cardinal  de  Berulle.  He  died 
on  June  29,  1662. 
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BOSSUET, 


Jacques  BiNiGNE  BossuET,  one  of  the  most  leariaed,  most  eloquent,  and 
most  illustrious  of  the  prelates  of  France,  descended  of  a  noble  family 
in  Burgundy,  was  born  at  Dijon,  on  September  27,  1627.  On  his 
ordination,  in  1652,  he  made  a  spiritual  retreat,  at  St.  Lazare,  under 
the  direction  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.^  In  1669  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop   of  Condom;    but,  being   appointed    preceptor  to  the 

'  Fifty  years  later,  Bossuet  wrote  as  follows  : — 'The  venerable  priost 
Vincent  de  Paul  was  known  to  us  from  our  youth,  and  it  is  from  his  pious 
diecourses  And  his  counsels  that  we  have  drawn  the  true  and  pure  principles 
of  Christian  piety  and  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  a  remembrance  which,  even 
at  this  age,  has  a  marvellous  charm  for  us.'  Letter  of  August  2,  1702, 
quoted  by  Clement  XI. 
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Dauphin  the  following  year,  he  resigned  his  bishopric;  as  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  conscientiously  discharge  the  duties  of  both  offices.  It 
was  for  this  prince  that  he  wrote  his  justly  admired  work  on  Universal 
History.  In  1681,  having  completed  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Meaux.  His  *  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  matters  of  controversy,'  was  published  about 
1671,  and  was  translated  into  eveiy  European  language.  This  work 
gave  rise  to  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Claude,  who  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  Protestant  divines.  Bossuet's  '  History  of  the 
Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches '  appeared  in  1688.  It  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  controversial  works.  He  takes  his 
place  among  the  first  of  orators.  His  magnificent  funeral  orations 
stand  unrivalled.  His  sermons  also  were  remarkable  for  their  power 
and  eloquence.  France  may  well  be  proud  of  her  three  great  pulpit 
orators,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon,  whose  sermons  are  familiar, 
even  in  our  day,  to  readers  of  every  creed  and  country.  For  the 
last  ten  years  of  Bossuet's  life,  he  carried  on  a  correspondence,  first 
with  Mo^.anus,  and  subsequently  with  Leibnitz,  on  the  subject  of 
the  reunion  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches;  but  it  terminated 
without  any  result.^  This  illustrious  prelate  died  on  April  12,  1704, 
aged  77. 
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LES    DAMES    DE     LA    CHARITE. 

Les  Dames  de  la  Charite,  sometimes  called  les  Dames  de  L'Assemblee, 
were  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in  Paris,  formed  into  a  secular  associa- 
tion for  charitable  purposes  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  1634.  The 
immense  good  effected  by  this  association  will  be  seen  in  the  text.  A 
few  brief  sketches  of  some  of  the  principal  members  may  not  be 
uninteresting  here. 

^  The  interesting  subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  Churches  was  mooted  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  engaged  the  attention  of  Melanc- 
thon,  and  of  the  learned  Grotius.  A  history  of  the  several  attempts  made 
to  effect  this  object  is  given  in  a  learned  work,  entitled,  '  De  la  Reunion  des 
Communions  Chretiennes,  ou  Histoire  des  Negotiations,  Conferences,  et 
Correspondances,  qui  ont  eu  lieu,  des  Projets  et  des  Plans,  qui  ont  6te  formes 
a  ce  Sujet,  depuis  la  naissance  du  Protestantisme  j usqu'a  present.'  Par  M. 
Tabaraud,  Pretre  de  la  ci-devant  Congregation  de  I'Orat^re.  Paris,  1808, 
1  vol.  8vo. 
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Madame  la  PRisiDENTE  Goussault, 

The  first  lady-president  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charite  was  Madame  la 
Presidente  Goussault,  who  in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  formation 
of  the  association  to  Vincent  de  Paul.'  Rich  and  handsome,  and  left  a 
widow  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  she  refused  several  brilliant  offers  of 
marriage,  and  resolved  to  devote  her  large  fortune  and  her  life  thencefor- 
ward to  the  service  of  the  poor.  In  her  frequent  visits  of  charity  to  the 
Hotel -Dieu,  she  had  seen  the  necessity  of  such  an  association  in  connec- 
tion with  that  great  hospital.  Vincent  submitted  the  project  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and,  having  obtained  the  cordial  approval  of  that 
prelate,  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  a  few  months  the  associa- 
tion numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  ladies.  In  a  letter  to  Monsieur 
du  Coudray  at  Rome,  under  date  July  25,  1634,  Vincent  speaks  of  it  as 
follows  : — '  We  have  erected  a  confrerie  of  charity  composed  of  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  each  day, 
four  and  four,  visit  and  succour  eight  or  nine  hundred  sick  poor  in  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  with  jellies,  soups,  jams,  and  all  kinds  of  delicacies,  in 
add  it*  on  to  the  ordinary  nourishment  of  the  house,  and  who  endeavour 
to  dispose  these  poor  people  to  make  a  general  confession  of  their  past 
lives,  so  that  those  who  die  should  die  in  good  dispositions  and  those 
who  are  cured  should  make  a  resolution  no  more  to  offend  God — a 
work  which  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  blessing.' 

The  ladies  generally  arrived  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  remained  until  four.  After  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, they  passed  into  a  room  in  which  they  received  white  aprons 
from  the  nuns,  and,  clad  in  these  and  accompanied  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  they  dispersed  themselves  through  the  several  wards,  giving 
the  sick  what  delicacies  they  liked,  and  addressing  them  in  kind  and 
encouraging  language.  The  distribution  finished,  they  laid  aside  their 
livery  of  charity,  and  made  another  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
thanking  God  for  the  favour  of  being  allowed  to  serve  Him  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  poor,  and  praying  for  their  health  and  salvation.  Madame 
la  Presidente  Goussault  was  the  leader,  as  she  was  the  originator,  of  this 
great  work  of  charity. 

La  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon. 

Another  of  these  excellent  ladies  was  la  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  whose 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  text,  as  one  of  the  chief  co-operators  in 
Vincent's  charitable  undertakings.  Marie-Madeleine  de  Wignerod, 
born  in    1604,   was  daughter  of  Rene   de  Wignerod,  lord  of  Pont- 

»  A.D.  1634.    Collet,  vol.  i.,  p.  423,  p.  427. 
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CJourlay,  and  of  Fran9oise  du  Plessis,  sister  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu.  la 
1620,  she  married  a  nephew  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  Antoine  Grimoard 
du  Roure  de  Combalet,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Montpellier  in 
1622.  Left  a  widow  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  without  children, 
at  a  period  too  when  her  uncle  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
power  and  fortune,  she  might  have  formed  another  and  still  more  bril- 
liant match.  But  she  refused  all  offers,  among  others  the  hand  of 
the  Comte  de  Soissons,  grandson  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  resolved 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  Ufe  to  works  of  religion  and  charity. 
She  forthwith  entered  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites,  but  her  uncle  the 
powerful  minister,  who  wished  her  to  live  with  him,  obliged  her  to 
resume  the  dress  and  the  life  of  the  world.  That  her  heart  was  still 
in  the  convent,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  her  will : 
*  I  desire  to  be  interred,  immediately  after  my  death,  in  the  great  con- 
vent of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Incarnation,  in  whatever  place  the  Reve- 
rend Mother  Prioress  shall  direct,  just  as  the  nvms  are  interred.  I 
know  well  that,  not  having  been  worthy  to  pass  my  life  there,  as  I 
have  strongly  desired,  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  received  there  after  my 
death  ;  but  as  I  am  assured  that  the  charity  of  the  holy  religious  will 
not  refuse  me  this  favour,  I  dare  to  beg  it  at  their  hands,  in  order  that 
I  may  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  awaiting  with  them  in  their  holy 
house  the  great  day  of  the  resurrection.' 

In  1638,  Richelieu  purchased  for  her  the  town  and  estate  of  Aiguillon, 
with  the  rights  and  title  of  a  ducal  peerage  attached  thereto.  While 
her  uncle  was  engaged  in  affairs  of  State,  she  took  on  herself  the  dis- 
pensing of  his  munificent  gifts  and  alms.  She  had  early  placed  herself 
under  the  direction  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  became  '  the  soul  of  his 
assemblies,  of  his  missions,  of  his  pious  foundations ;  and  all  that  with 
a  simplicity  which  gives  a  charm  to  greatness,  and  a  piety  which 
constitutes  before  God  the  merit  of  good  works.'  ^ 

On  the  death  of  her  uncle  in  1 642,  her  means  of  doing  good  were 
largely  increased.  By  his  will,  bearing  date  May  23  in  that  year,  she 
was  appointed  his  executrix  conjointly  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Des  Noyers.  After  payment  of  the  cardinal's  debts  and  of  a  bequest 
of  1,500,000  livres  to  the  King,^  they  were  empowered  to  expend  all 
his  large  fortune  in  '  works  of  piety  useful  to  the  public,'  ^  without 
being  obliged  to  render  any  account  to  his  heirs.  Moreover  the 
Duchesse  d'AiguiUon  had  for  three  years,  under  the  will,  the 
management  of  two-thirds  of  all  his  property,  to  be  employed  in  the 

^  Maynard,  vol.  i.,  p.  214.  «  Louis  XUI. 

'  '  QEuvres  de  piet^,  utiles  au  public' 
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payment  of  any  of  his  debts  or  legacies  which  might  have  remained 
unpaid,  and  for  the  expense  of  the  buildings  and  foimdations  which  lie 
had  ordered.  Among  these  were  the  hotel  de  Richelieu,  the  college 
and  church  of  Sorbonne,  the  house  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission 
which  he  had  established  at  the  place  from  which  he  derived  his  ducal 
title,  and  the  hospital  of  galley-slaves  at  Marseilles. 

Madame  d'Aiguillon  died  in  1675.  In  her  funeral  oration,  Tlechier 
said  of  her  :  '  Elle  n'a  6te  grande,  que  pour  servir  Dieu  noblement ; 
riche,  que  pour  assister  liberalement  les  pauvres  de  Jesus-Christ ; 
vivante,  que  pour  se  disposer  serieusement  a  bien  mourir.'  Her 
grand-nephew  was  declared  Duke  d'Aiguillon  by  a  decree  of  the 
parliament  in  1731. 

Madame  Pollalion. 

Marie  Lumague,  bom  in  Paris  in  1599,  was  married  to  Pran9ois 
Pollalion,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  ordinary  to  the  King  and  his 
resident '  at  Ragusa.  Becoming  a  widow  after  a  few  years  of  married 
life,  she  resigned  her  post  of  lady  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  sold  her 
equipage  and  jewels,  retrenched  all  expenses,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  Vinceht  de  Paul,  devoted  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  piety  and  good 
works.  She  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charite. 
She  accompanied  Madame  Le  Gras  into  the  country,  dressed  en 
pai/sanne,  and  there  devoted  herself  to  the  instruction  and  relief  of  the 
poor.  After  some  time,  she  felt  an  inspiration  to  consecrate  herself 
especially  to  poor  girls  abused  and  repentant,  and  to  those  whom  youth 
and  beauty,  joined  with  indigence  and  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents, 
exposed  to  certain  peril.  After  expending  her  own  fortune  in  founding 
this  work,  she  obtained  the  aid  of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  Claude 
Chastelain,  chamberlain  of  the  King  and  secretary  of  the  council  of 
state.  She  next  went  about  Paris  on  foot,  to  solicit  further  aid.  She 
commenced  with  forty  girls,  whom  she  lodged  in  the  hospital  of  la 
Pitie,  of  which  Vincent  de  Paul  was  then  superior.  Soon  after  this, 
she  formed  a  community  of  thirty-three  young  women  destined  to 
educate  the  young  persons  who  should  there  seek  a  refuje  against  the 
dangers  and  temptations  to  which  their  circumstances  might  expose 
them.  This  community  was  styled  'LesFilles  de  la  Providence.'  She 
also  established  a  house  in  which  little  girls  under  ten  years  of  age 
were  received,  and  there  educated  and  trained  to  useful  employments, 
by  which  they  might  afterwards  earn  an  honest  subsistence.     Vincent 

'  '  Resident,'  an  envoy  at  a  foreign  Court,  less  than  a  minister  and  more 
than  an  agent. 
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de  Paul  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  institution  of  the  FiUes  de  la  Provi- 
dence, which,  at  his  request,  was  erected  into  a  secular  congregation 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1 647.  He  selected  seven  of  these 
devoted  women,  whom  he  sent  to  various  districts  in  the  environs  of 
Paris  as  female  missionaries,  to  instruct  and  aid  those  of  their  own  sex 
who  most  required  their  charitable  ministrations.  Some  of  the  number 
appointed  to  this  work,  were  of  the  highest  nobility,  such  as  Anne  do 
Croze,  and  Renee  de  Grandmont,  who  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of 
Lorraine,  and  who  '  concealed  all  her  titles  tmder  the  humble  name 
of  Renee  Desbordes.'  '  This  congregation  was  called  V  Union  Chre- 
tienne.  On  September  4,  1657,  in  the  midst  of  her  loved  community 
of  la  Providence  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  young  girls  saved  and 
supported  by  her  charity,  Madame  Pollalion  passed  to  her  eternal 
reward. 

La  Marquise  de  Maignelat. 

Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Gondi,  sister  of  the  last  two  bishops  of 
Paris  and  of  the  General  of  the  Galleys,  was  married  to  FlorimonJ 
d'Halluin,  Marquis  de  jNIaignelay  in  1588.  Three  years  after  this, 
her  husband  was  assassinated  in  the  troubles  of  the  League.  Young 
and  wealthy,  she  resolved  in  her  widowhood  to  renounce  the  world 
and  devote  herself  to  a  life  of  piety  and  charity.  Her  intention  was  to 
enter  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchinesses ;  but  Monsieur  de  Berulle 
strongly  advised  her  to  continue  in  the  world,  where  her  influence 
and  example  would  effect  greater  good.  Her  whole  time  was  occupied 
in  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  poor  in  their  owm  homes  and  the 
hospitals,  and  other  charitable  works.  She  was  the  foundress  of  the 
Madeleine  du  Temple,  a  house  for  penitent  fallen  women,'  which  was 
afterwards  placed  on  a  solid  foundation  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  In 
addition  to  her  large  contributions  to  this  institution,  she  bequeathed  it 
one  hundred  and  six  thousand  livres  in  her  will.  After  the  Duchesse 
d'AiguiUon,  she  was  perhaps  the  largest  contributor  to  the  under- 
takings of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.     This  excellent  lady  died  in  1650. 

La  Marquise  de  Gondi,  Comtesse  de  Joignt. 

Fran9oise  Marguerite  de  Silly,  dame  de  Commercy,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Rochepot,  governor  of  Anjou.  She  was 
married  to  Philippe  Emanuel  de  Gondi,  Count  de  Joigny  and  General 
of  the  Galleys,  referred  to  so  fully  in  the  text.     When  God  blessed  her 

^  Maynard,  vol.  iii.,  p.  464. 

3  A.D.  1618.     Abelly,  liv.  iii.,  p.  328.      Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 
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■with  children*  she  is  recorded  to  have  said :  '  I  desire  much  that  those 
whom  God  has  given  me  and  whom  He  may  yet  give  me  should  be 
saints  in  heaven  rather  than  great  lords  on  earth.' ^  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  she  requested  Monsieur  de  Berulle  to  procure  her  a  suitable 
preceptor  for  her  sons,  and  thus  she  ^became  acquainted  with  Vincant 
de  Paul.  Her  anxiety  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  all  residing  on  her 
husband's  princely  estates  led  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission.  To  this  object  she  and  the 
Count  were  munificent  contributors,  as  indeed  they  were  to  all  similar 
good  works. 

Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lamoignon. 

These  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  were  successively  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Dames  de  la  Charite.  Madame  de  Lamoignon,  nee 
Marie  de  Landes,  formed  an  association  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners 
confined  for  debt,  and  for  the  relief  of  all  prisoners — a  work  of  great 
charity  in  those  days,  when  the  economy  of  prisons  was  very  inferior 
indeed  to  what  it  is  in  our  times.  This  association  comprised  not  only 
ladies  and  ecclesiastics,  but  some  of  the  leading  gentry  and  nobility  of 
the  capital.  The  King  contributed  annually  to  its  funds,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  paid  the  ransom  of  a  prisoner  presented  to  him  by 
the  association  on  Palm  Sunday  of  every  year.  Madeleine  de  La- 
moignon worthily  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  mother.  She 
established  at  her  own  house  a  bazaar  for  the  service  and  profit  of  the 
poor.  The  King,  Louis  XIV.,  felt  much  interest  in  her  good  works, 
and  sent  her  a  donation  four  times  every  year.  She  was  a  large  con- 
tributor to  the  funds  of  the  Hopital-General.  Her  alms  were  not 
confined  to  Paris  but  extended  to  all  the  afflicted  provinces  of  France, 
as  well  as  to  Poland,  Barbary  and  Canada.  Madamoiselle  de  Lamoignon 
died  on  April  14, 1687,  having  dispensed  in  her  lifetime  500,000  livres' 
in  charity. 

From  these  sketches  of  a  few  of  its  leading  members,  we  can  best 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  association. ^  Its  founder,  guide,  and 
director,  was  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  Through  his  far-seeing  prudence, 
the  special  works  of  these  excellent  Christian  ladies  did  not  die  with 
them ;  but  were  carried  on,  after  their  departure,  by  religious  com- 
munities of  nuns ;  and  consequently  nearly  all  those  works  have 
survived  to  the  present  time.  Few  will  dissent  from  the  wise  and 
considerate   sentiments  expressed  in  the   following  extract  from  the 

J  Collet,  vol.  i.  p.  03. 

8  For  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  these  sketches,  I  am  indebted 
to  Monsieur  I'Abbd  Maynard, '  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  do  Paul.' 
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rules  drawn  up  by  Saint  Vincent  for  the  guidance  of  the  ladies  in  their 
visits  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  : — '  With  regard  to  the  poor,  you  will  speak 
to  them  with  much  kindness  and  humility ;  and  in  order  not  to  sadden 
these  unfortunates,  the  weight  of  whose  misery  is  increased  by  behold- 
ing the  luxury  of  the  rich,  you  will  appear  before  them  only  in  plain 
and  simple  costume.  ...  In  your  pious  exhortations  and  instructions 
of  the  sick  you  will  avoid  not  only  the  display  of  superior  knowledge, 
but  even  the  appearance  of  speaking  from  yourselves;  and  therefore 
you  will  have  always  in  your  hand  a  little  book  which  will  be  printed 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  will  contain  all  those  Christian  truths 
which  it  is  necessary  they  should  know.'  ^ 

It  is  but  too  much  our  habit  to  glorify  ourselves,  and  talk  of  the 
superiority  of  our  times  to  what  we  occasionally  term  the  dark  ages. 
In  many  respects,  no  doubt,  the  world  has  made  considerable  progress. 
But  is  there  progress  in  everything  ?  Nay,  in  some  respects,  has  there 
not  been  retrogression?  No  doubt,  at  present  there  are  several 
ladies  in  the  French  capital,  who  devote  some  of  their  time  to  works  of 
piety  and  charity.  But  these  appear  to  be  only  exceptions.  It  were  well 
indeed  if  Christian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in  France,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  gave  the  same  example  of  thoughtful  charity 
for  their  poorer  fellow-  creatures,  that  appears  to  have  been  formerly  not 
only  the  custom,  but  the  fashion.  The  tone  which  their  example 
would  have  given  to  society  would  have  exercised  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  all  classes,  and  would  probably  have  tended  to  mitigate, 
if  not  altogether  to  prevent,  those  outrages  on  social  order  and  religion 
which  have  been  carried  to  such  deplorable  lengths  in  our  day. 
Nor  would  the  good  effects  have  been  confined  to  France.  Paris  has 
long  been  the  capital  of  Christian  civilization.  In  latter  times,  our 
wives  and  daughters  take  their  tone,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
society  of  the  French  capital,  where  *  le  luxe  effrene  des  dames '  has 
become  a  proverb.  The  result  is,  that  in  every  civilized  country  there 
prevails,  amidst  much  of  elegance  and  refinement,  a  style  of  extrava- 
gance in  dress  and  living  that  leads  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of 
many  a  family,  and  deters  young  men  of  moderate  means  from  marry- 
ing and  settling  in  life,  as  their  forefathers  used  to  do  in  '  the  good  old 
times.' 

^  '  Reglement  des  Dames  de  la  Charity/  par  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 
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CARDINAL    RICHELIEU. 

Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  Cardinal  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  great 
minister  of  France  under  Louis  XIII.,  was  born  in  Paris  on  September 
5, 1585,  and  died  in  the  same  city  on  December  4,  1642.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Fran9oi3  du  Plessi.s,  lord  of  Richelieu  in  Touraine,  and  of 
Suzanne  de  la  Porte.  In  1606  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  IV.  bishop  of 
Lii9on.  The  Pope,  Paul  V.,  strongly  objected  to  this  promotion,  on 
the  score  of  age ;  but  at  last,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  King, 
he  granted  the  necessary  dispensation  ;  and  the  consecration  took  place 
in  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  his  Holiness,  on  April  16,  1607.  The 
new  bishop  discharged  the  duties  of  his  poor  diocese  with  zeal,  and 
laboured  hard  for  the  good  of  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge.  He 
was  always  remarkable  for  his  considerate  and  kind  bearing  towards 
his  Protestant  neighbours. 

Richelieu  was  named  deputy  of  the  clergy  to  the  States  General  in 
1614.  From  this  time  he  resided  constantly  at  Court,  and  was  ap- 
pointed almoner  to  the  young  Queen. ^  In  1616,  he  entered  the 
Council  of  State,  but  the  shifting  of  the  political  scenes  placed  him  in 
retirement  the  following  year.  He  received  a  Cardinal's  hat  in  1622. 
On  April  19,  1624,  he  again  re-entered  the  council  chamber,  and 
reigned  supreme  in  France,  for  eighteen  years,  1624-42.  In  March 
1 627,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Navy  and  Commerce  of 
France,  for  which  offices  he  declined  to  accept  any  salary. 

The  object  of  Richelieu's  policy  was  to  establish  the  territorial  unity 
of  France,  within  ;  and,  without,  to  humble  the  power  of  Austria.  In 
both  objects  he  was  signally  successful.  With  a  view  to  the  first,  he 
effectually  strove  to  break  the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  some  of 
whom  seemed  to  have  considered  themselves  to  be  above  all  law  and 
authority.  Among  other  measures  directed  to  this  end,  he  addressed 
himself  with  great  determination  to  the  suppression  of  duelling,  which 
practice  was  then  carried  to  an  extraordinary  height.  'J  he  severe 
edicts  which  he  had  caused  to  be  passed  against  it  were  rigorously 
erforced.  The  high  rank  of  offenders  ceased  to  be  an  immunity. 
ThuH,  the  Duke  de  Montmorency  Boutteville  and  his  second  the 
Count  des  Chapelles,  who  had  fought  in  the  Place  Royale,  in  open  day, 
were  tried  and  beheaded.* 

*  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII. 
2  On  June  21,  1G27. 
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Richelieu  next  devoted  his  energies  to  destroy  the  Protestant  party, 
as  a  political  power,  in  France.  Forming  an  '  imperium  in  irnperio,' 
they  were  the  tools  of  designing  and  ambitious  men.  In  this  he  com- 
pletely succeeded,  having  finally  disposed  of  the  question  by  the  taking 
of  Kochelle,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Huguenots  in  1628  ;  but  he  did 
not  interfere  with  their  religious  worship.  Indeed  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that,  as  a  religious  body,  the  Protestants  of  France  were  not 
badly  treated  either  by  Richelieu  or  his  successor  Mazarin. 

Having  established  Royal  absolutism  at  home,  Richelieu  next  la- 
boured to  re-constitute  Europe  according  to  the  ideas  of  Henry  IV. 
He  detached  England  from  Spain,  and  allied  her  with  France  by  the 
marriage  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.,  with  Henrietta 
of  France,  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  He  also,  through  the  French  ambas- 
sador Deshaies,  induced  Christian  IV".,  King  of  Denmark,  to  head  the 
Protestants  against  Ferdinand  II.  of  Austria.  In  vain  did  the  Austrian 
generals  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  contend  with  the  armies  of  the  Pro- 
testant States  allied  with  France,  directed  by  Richelieu  and  led  by  the 
redoubtable  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  Six  years  after  the  Car- 
dinal's death,  the  war  terminated  with  the  triumph  of  France,  which 
he  had  planned. 

Richelieu  died  on  December  4,  16-42.  "When  the  Cure  of  Saint 
Eustache  brought  the  sacred  host  into  his  room,  the  dying  statesman 
exclaimed,  *  Voila  mon  juge.'  When  asked  by  the  cure  if  he  forgave 
his  enemies,  he  replied  :  '  Je  n'en  ai  eu  point  que  ceux  de  I'Etat.'  He 
certainly  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  impatient  of  a  rival,  and  allowing 
no  obstacle  whatever  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  daring  projects  which 
he  formed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  of  which  he  was  virtually 
the  ruler  for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life. 


APPENDIX  XII. 

THE    SOCIETY   OF    SAINT    VINCENT    DE   PAUL. 

In  1833,  eight  students  in  Paris  formed  themselves  into  'a  Conference,' 
for  purposes  of  charity.  The  chief  work  which  they  proposed  to  them- 
selves was  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  own  homes,  relieve  their  necessi- 
ties, and,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  promote  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  improvement.  They  appropriately  chose,  as  their  patron. 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul ;  and  thus  the  association,  which  largely  and 
rapidly  increased,  took  its  name  firom  this  great  apostle  of  Christian 
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benevolence.  In  a  few  years,  the  society  numbered  in  its  ranks  a 
great  many  professional,  military  and  commercial  men,  law  students 
and  medical  students,  Government  employes,  a  few  ecclesiastics,  and 
several  others,  who,  by  their  means,  influence  and  social  position,  were 
able  to  promote  the  objects  in  view.  In  1843,  it  reckoned  under  its 
charge  in  Paris  alone  9,600  poor  families,  comprising  over  40,000 
individuals ;  and  its  branches  had  extended  to  several  other  countries. 
It  now  has  its  conferences  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  in 
Algiers,  India,  Australia,  and  China,  in  fact  in  every  province  of 
Catholic  Christendom  ;  and  its  revenue  for  charitable  purposes  is  con- 
siderably over  three  millions  of  francs.  The  amount  of  relief  dis- 
pensed by  the  members  however  is  but  an  inadequate  measure  of  the 
good  effected.  For  example,  the  visitors  of  a  poor  family  may  expend 
only  three  or  four  pounds,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  in  relief;  yet  they 
may,  by  their  influence,  procure  permanent  employment  for  the  head 
of  the  family,  or  otherwise  place  him  in  a  self-supporting  position. 
Moreover  the  aid  of  the  society  oftentimes  most  opportunely  inter- 
venes, in  cases  of  sickness,  convalescence,  or  temporary  cessation  of 
employment.  It  also  operates  most  beneficially  in  supplementing  or 
maintaining  struggling  industry,  which,  biat  for  such  timely  aid,  even 
though  small,  would  succumb,  and  be  absorbed  in  the  mass  of 
pauperism  around  it. 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  society.  It  is  composed  of 
honoraiy  and  active  members — all  of  whom  must  be  men  of  exemplary 
conduct.  The  honorary  members  pay  a  certain  annual  subscription. 
The  active  members  meet  in  their  conference  once  a  week,  and  there 
report  on  the  poor  families  severally  under  their  charge,  discuss  the 
fresh  applications  for  aid,  and  receive  the  relief- tickets  or  money,  to 
be  dispensed  by  them  before  the  next  day  of  meeting.  On  these  ocai- 
sions  each  member  secretly  drops  into  the  collection  bag  any  sum  he 
may  be  pleased  to  contribute — the  j)rinciple  of  the  society  being  that 
there  should  be  no  pressure  on  the  active  members,  each  contributing 
according  to  his  means,  and  thus  gold,  silver  and  copper  may  be 
mingled  in  one  common  treasury,  without  the  respective  donors  being 
known.     The  active  members  visit  once  a  week,  always  two  together. 

Each  conference  has  its  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary,  and  also  its  spiritual  director,  a  clergyman  appointed  by  the 
bishop.  Where  two  or  more  conferences  exist  in  a  town,  there  is  a 
council  which  unites  them.  This  council  has  its  president  and  other 
officers,  and  also  comiDrises  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  each 
conference  within  its  circumscription.  All  the  councils  and  conferences 
of  a  country  are  united   by   the  provincial  councils,  which  have  the 
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same  organization  as  the  councils  of  towns.  For  instance,  all  the  Eng- 
lish conferences  are  united  by  the  Council  of  England,  which  meets  in 
London,  and  all  the  Irish,  by  the  Council  of  Ireland,  meeting  in 
Dublin.  The  provincial  Councils,  all  over  the  world,  are  united  by 
the  Council  General,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  in  Paris.  The 
constitution  of  the  society  is  essentially  lay,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
meets  the  approval  and  enjoys  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  wherever  it  is  established. 

The  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1844,  and  now  has  conferences  in  many  of  the  large  towns,  in- 
cluding Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bath,  Sheffield, 
Preston,  and  the  several  Catholic  parishes  of  London.  The  total 
number  of  Conferences  in  England  is  66,  o£  which  London  has  19, 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham  5  each,  Manchester  and  Preston  4  each, 
and  Bristol  and  Newcastle  2  each.  The  remainder  are  in  sixteen  of 
the  less  important  towns.  The  number  of  active  members  is  797,  and 
honorary  members  449.  Its  receipts  in  England  in  1871  were  4,500/., 
and  its  expenditure  in  relief  4,100/. 

In  Scotland  the  Society  also  numbers  several  conferences. 

It  was  established  in  Dublin  in  1845,  and  now  has  in  Ireland  six 
councils,  ninety-  seven  conferences,  two  thousand  active,  and  eleven 
hundred  honorary  members,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  over 
10,000/.  in  relieving  the  poor. 

Besides  the  main  work  of  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  in  their  own 
homes,  the  society  undertakes  several  special  works,  such  as  schools, 
orphanages,  and  penny  savings  banks. 

Where  non-Catholic  families  are  relieved,  tliere  never  is  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  their  religious  convictions  ;  as  the  society  is  strongly 
opposed  to  that  mistaken  system  of  proselytism,  which  attempts  to 
purchase,  with  '  bread  that  perisheth,'  the  souls  of  the  poor. 

The  good  accruing  from  such  an  institution  is  not  confined  to  the 
recipients  of  its  aid,  but  is  largely  participated  in  by  the  members 
themselves  ;  for  the  rising  youth  who  are  principally  the  active  mem- 
bers are,  by  the  force  of  example  and  the  principle  of  association, 
encouraged  and  confirmed  in  the  practice  of  a  Christian  life.  Besides 
this,  there  is  the  eminently  beneficial  moral  effect  of  the  poor  seeing 
that  they  are  not  altogether  forgotten  by  their  richer  fellow-creatures. 

The  union  subsisting  between  the  memberd  dispersed  in  various 
countries  is  illustrated  by  their  charity  exercised  in  great  public 
emergencies.  Thus  in  the  famine  years,  1847-48,  the  Council  of 
Ireland  received  a  sum  of  over  6,000/.  irom  the  French  aud  other 
foreign  conferences,  and  a  further  contribution  of  3,000/.  a  few  year* 
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later.  Even  the  distant  conferences  of  Mexico  responded  to  the  Pre- 
sident General's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  starving  Irish. 

In  1871,  Ireland,  reciprocating  the  charity  of  France,  joined  the 
other  foreign  conferences  in  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  war  in  that  country — this  contribution  being  wliolly  apart 
from,  and  over  and  above,  the  episcopal,  parochial  and  other  general 
collections  for  the  same  purpose. 

Although  it  was  in  1833  that  the  Society  was  established,  this  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  the  first  institution  of  such  an  association.  In 
1846,  a  member  of  the  Conference  of  Macon,  searching  the  archives  of 
the  prefecture,  discovered  therein  an  extract  from  the  secretarial  book 
for  the  year  1623,  containing  a  report  of  a  meeting  held  in  that  town 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  suggestion  *  of  a  religious  priest, 
chaplain  of  the  General  of  the  Galleys,  moved  with  pity  and  devotion, 
who  is  now  in  this  town,  and  has  communicated  the  forms  by  means  of 
which  provision  has  been  made  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor 
at  Tr^voux  and  other  towns.'  ^  This  priest  was  no  other  than  Vincent 
de  Paul ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  names  of  many  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  report,  as  taking  part  in  that  meeting,  held  over  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  promoting  its  objects,  are  the  same  names  as 
those  of  several  of  the  active  members  of  the  Conference  of  Macon, 
who  are  now  carrying  on  the  same  good  work  as  that  in  which  their 
ancestors  were  once  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul. 


APPENDIX   XIII. 

JOHN    OF    MATHA    AND    FELIX    OF    VALOIS. 

Saint  John  of  Matiia  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Faucon  on  the 
borders  of  Provence,  on  Jirae  24,  1169.  On  the  day  he  was  ordained 
a  priest,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  succour  and 
consolation  of  the  Christians  in  captivity  with  the  infidels.  He  con- 
stilted  on  the  subject  Saint  Felix  of  Valois,  who,  many  years  before, 
had  retired  from  the  world,  relinquishing  a  large  estate,  and  led  an 
eremitical  life  in  the  wood  of  Cerfroi  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux,     Felix, 

*  *  Ung  religieux  prestre  de  M.  le  G^n^ral  des  Gallaires,  mehu  de  piti6  et 
de  devotion  qui  est  en  ceste  ville,  et  a  communiqud  les  formes  par  le  moyen 
desquellee  on  a  pourvu  nu  soulagement  et  nourriture  des  pauvres,  tant  A 
Tresvoux  que  aultres  villes.'  *  SocitStd  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  rapport 
gfin^ral  pour  I'ann^e  1840,'  p.  20. 
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then  seventy  years  old,  readily  entered  into  his  views.  They  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  submitted  the  plan  of  their  new  religious  institute  to 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198.  His  Holiness  approved  of  it,  ordered  it 
to  be  called  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  appointed  John  of  Matha  the  first 
Superior  General.  The  Pope  commissioned  Eudo  de  Sully,  bishop  of 
Paris  and  the  abbot  of  Saint  Victor,  to  draw  up  the  rules  and  consti- 
tutions, which  he  subsequently  approved  of.  Forty  years  after  its 
foundation,  there  were  over  six  hundred  houses  of  this  order.  Formerly 
there  were  several  houses  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In 
England,  the  Trinitarians  were  sometimes  called  red  friars.  Their 
habit  was  white,  with  a  red  and  blue  cross.  John  of  Matha  died  on 
December  21,  1213,  and  Felix  of  Valois  on  November  4,  1212.  The 
great  works  accomplished  by  this  order  are  detailed  in  the  text, 
page  93. 
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PETER     OP    NOLASCO. 


Peter  of  Nolasco  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Languedoc  in  1189, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  inherited  a  large 
estate.  Up  to  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  followed  the  military  profession, 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses.  At  the 
battle  of  Muret,  Montfort  defeated  and  slew  Peter,  King  of  Aragon, 
and  took  prisoner  his  son  James,  then  in  his  sixth  year.  Nolasco, 
who  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  accompanied  him  to 
Barcelona,  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon.  Here  he  witnessed 
with  deep  compassion  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  captives  under  the 
Moors,  who  were  then  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Spain.  Moved  by  a 
powerful  impulse  of  grace,  he  expended  his  whole  estate  in  ransoming 
the  suJBFerers;  and,  in  the  year  1223,  he  founded  the  order  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives.  This  order 
was  confirmed  and  its  rules  and  constitutions  were  approved  of  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  in  1235 ;  and  its  objects  were  greatly  promoted  by  the 
youthful  King  of  Aragon,  who  buUt  a  large  and  handsome  convent 
for  it  at  Barcelona  in  1232.  It  was  also  much  favoxured  by  King 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  entertained  a  high  esteem  for  the  founder. 
The  order  originally  consisted  of  knights,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
defend  the  coasts  against  the  Saracens,  and  of  Iriars,  in  holy  orders, 
who  attended  the  choir.  The  brothers  who  went,  two  together, 
among  the  infidels  to  redeem  captives,  were  called  Ransomers.     Peter 
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■was  one  of  these.  He  was  also  the  first  General  or  Commander,  He 
and  the  first  six  who  succeeded  him  in  this  office  were  knights  ;  after 
which  it  was  ordered  by  the  Holy  See  that  the  general  should  always 
be  a  priest.  This  was  in  the  year  1317,  and  thenceforward  the 
knights  were  incorporated  in  other  military  orders.  Saint  Peter  of 
Nolasco  died  on  Christmas  day  in  1256.  The  great  works  of  this 
order  are  referred  to  in  the  text — page  93. 
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British  national   society  for  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war. 

This  Society  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  its  nature  and 
objects  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Resolutions  passed  at  a  Public  Meeting,  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  London, 
on  Augusts,  1870. 

*  That  a  National  Society  be  formed  in  this  country,  for  aiding  Sick 
and  Wounded  Soldiers  in  time  of  War,  and  that  the  said  Society  be 
formed  upon  the  Rules  laid  down  by  the  Geneva  Convention  in  1864 ; 
and  that  persons  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Society  on  payment  of 
Five  Pounds  Donation,  or  Five  shillings  Annual  Subscription. 

'  That  this  Society  do  forthwith  place  itself  in  communication  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to  obtain  ofificial  recognition,  and 
in  order  that  the  aid  which  the  Society  proposes  to  send  out  to  the  Sick 
and  Wounded  may  be  transmitted  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

'  That  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  of  our  own  Armies,  should  we  unfortunately  be  engaged  in 
War;  but  should  this  country  continue  neutral  and  uninvolved  in 
War,  that  the  aid  be  given  impartially  between  the  Sick  and  Woimded 
of  the  belligerent  annies. 

'  That  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Society  be  given  in  materiel  and 
personnel,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  be  ascertained  from  the  bellige- 
rents themselves  how  this  aid  may  be  best  afforded. 

'  That  a  Central  Committee  of  21  members  be  appointed  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Society.  That  the  said  Committee  be 
annually  elected  by  Kules  similar  to  those  of  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation. 

'  That   Sub-Committees  of  the   Society  be   established  in  various 
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parts  of  the  country,  and  that  these  Sub-Committees  regulate  their 
own  subscriptions,  manage  their  own  affairs,  defray  their  own  expenses, 
and  transmit  to  the  Central  Committee  such  contributions  as  they  are 
able  to  collect  and  such  materiel  as  may  be  suggested  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Central  Committee. 

'  That  a  Ladies'  Committee  be  established,  whose  duties  shall  be  to 
collect  materiel  and  to  prepare  it  in  such  manner  as  may  be  suggested 
to  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Central  Committee. 

*  That  the  Society  adopt  the  Badge  and  the  Flag  which  have  been 
recognized  by  the  International  Convention  of  Geneva.' 

The  Central  Committee  was  presided  over  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay,  V.C.  M.P. ;  and  Captain  Charles  John  Burgess  acted  as 
secretary.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  this  excellent  Society  did 
its  work  requires  no  comment ;  neither  does  the  prompt  and  noble 
generosity  with  which  its  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  British  pubhc. 
The  amount,  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  accounts,  of  considerably  over 
300,000/.  contributed  in  money  and  stores,  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
measure  of  the  good  effected ;  for  to  this  should  be  added,  if  we  covdd 
estimate  it,  the  value  of  the  personal  services  of  our  fellow-coimtrymen, 
of  the  ladies  who  acted  as  nurses,  and  above  all  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession— ser\'ices  rendered  with  characteristic  British  pluck,  endurance, 
and  hiunanity. 

BRITISH  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  AID  TO   THE  SICK 
AND  WOUNDED  IN  WAR. 

Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Franco- 
German  War,  from  July  20,  1870  to  March  31,  1871. 

.         ^-  £       s.    d. 

Subscriptions  received  from  various   contributors,  estimated  at 

about  100,000  in  number 294,455  15  10 

Proceeds  of  stores,  horses,  waggons,  and  other  transport  material 

sold  on  cessation  of  the  present  active  operations  of  the  Society        2,473     2     0 

£296,928  17  10 


Cr.                                              £       s.  d. 

Expended  in  relief,  food,  medical  stores,  &c.,  and  charges     .         .    133,818     0  4 

Grants  to  Aid  Societies,  Ambulances,  &c 89,898  12  10 

£223,716  13  2 

Balance  at  Bankers' 73.212     4  8 

£296,928  17  10 


The  value  of  the  stores  received  from  the  public  was  estimated  at 
45,000/. 
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APPENDIX  XVI. 

LAURENCE    STERNE. 

Laurence  Sterne  was  born  in  Clonmel  in  1713.  His  family  were 
English,  his  father  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  being  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  Archbishop  of  York.  In  his  ninth  year,  Sterne 
was  placed  at  school  in  Halifax,  and  remained  there  nine  years.  In 
his  autobiography,  he  gives  us  the  following  anecdote  of  his  school 
days.  '  I  remained  at  Halifax  till  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1731,  and  cannot  quite  omit  mentioning  this  anecdote  of  myself  and 
schoolmaster.  He  had  the  ceiling  of  the  schoolroom  new  white- 
washed— the  ladder  remained  there,  I,  one  unlucky  day,  mounted  it, 
and  wrote  with  a  brush  in  large  capital  letters  "  Lau.  Sterne,"  i'or 
which  the  usher  severely  whipped  me.  My  master  was  very  much 
hurt  at  this,  and  said,  before  me,  that  never  should  that  name  be 
effaced  ;  for  I  was  a  boy  of  genius,  and  he  was  sure  I  should  come  to 
preferment*  In  1732,  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
Having  completed  his  course  at  the  University  and  received  orders,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  living  of  Sutton  and,  shortly  afterwards,  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  York,  through  the  interest  of  his  uncle  Doctor 
Jacques  Sterne,  prebendary  of  Durham  and  canon  residentiary  and 
precentor  of  York.  He  married  a  young  lady  at  York,  through  whose 
family  he  obtained  a  second  living — that  of  Stillington.  He  resided 
twenty  years  at  Sutton ;  and  there,  he  tells  us,  he  diversified  the 
duties  of  the  cure  of  his  two  parishes  by  *  books,  painting,  fiddling  and 
Bhooting.'  In  1759,  he  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  'Tristram 
Shandy,'  and  continued  to  issue  the  successive  volumes,  alternately 
with  sermons,  until  the  year  1767,  when  the  ninth  and  last  volume 
of  his  celebrated  novel  appeared.  He  published  his  *  Sentimental 
Journey'  in  1768,  after  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  Sterne's 
great  ambition  was  literary  distinction.  *  First,  I  protest,'  says  he, 
'  that,  in  commencing  author,  my  aim  was  honest  ;  and  next,  that  I 
wrote  not  to  be  fed,  but  to  be  famous.'  There  is  much  of  beauty  and 
deep  feeling  in  his  writings  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  a 
clergyman  should  have  given  to  the  world  the  gross  indecencies  of 
•Tristram  Shandy.'  Sterne  died  in  London  in  March  1768.  His 
epitaph,  as  follows,  was  written  by  his  friend,  David  Garrick  :  — 

Shall  pride  a  heap  of  sculptured  marble  raise, 
Some  worthless,  unmourned,  titled  fool  to  praise? 
And  shall  we  not,  by  one  poor  grave-stone  lenm 
Where  genius,  wit,  and  humour  sleep  with  Sterne. 
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SAINT  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  CONVERSION  OF 

ENGLAND. 

Saint  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Great,  on  account  of  his  illustrious  actions 
and  holy  life,  was  born  in  Rome  in  540,  was  consecrated  Pope  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  520,  and  died  in  604.  It  was  he  who  first  conceived,  and 
earned  out,  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  England  to  Christianity.  One 
day,  when  a  simple  monk,  he  saw  several  English  youths  exposed,  in 
the  market,  in  Rome,  for  sale  aa  slaves.  Struck  with  their  beauty,  he 
inquired,  of  what  nation  they  were.  '  Angles,'  was  the  reply,  '  Not 
Angles,'  said  he,  *  but  Angels.^  It  is  a  pity  that  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness should  have  possession  of  the  souls  which  dwell  in  those  fair 
forms.'  He  shortly  afterwards  offered  himself  to  Pope  Benedict  I.,  as 
a  missionary,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Britain.  His  Holiness  approved 
of  the  undertaking,  and,  with  his  blessing,  dispatched  Gregory  and 
several  of  the  monks  of  his  monastery  of  Saint  Andrew  on  the  mission.^ 
The  populace,  learning  this,  flocked  about  the  Pope,  remonstrating  on 
his  having  deprived  them  of  one  they  loved  so  much.  '  Apostolical 
Father,'  said  they,  '  what  have  you  done  ?  In  allowing  Gregory  to 
depart,  you  have  ruined  us,  injured  Rome,  and  offended  Saint  Peter.' 
The  Pope  sent  messengers  to  recall  him ;  and,  on  the  third  day  of  his 
journey,  he  was  overtaken,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  Rome.  This  was 
only  a  temporary  delay  of  his  project ;  for,  immediately  on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  pontifical  chair,  Gregory  dispatched  Augustine,  prior  of 
his  own  monastery  of  Saint  Andrew's,  and  several  monks  to  Britain. 
These  according  to  Mabillon  and  other  writers,  were  Benedictine 
monks.  They  landed  in  the  island  of  Thanet,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Kent,  in  596.  They  were  well  received  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
whose  wife  Bertha,  davghter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  was  a 
Christian  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  monarch  and  great  numbers  of  his 
subjects  were  baptized.'     Augustine  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

*  '  Non  Angli,  sed  angeli.' 

^  St.  Gregory  bad  built  and  endowed  six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  out  of 
his  estates  in  that  island.  He  also  e.stablished  that  of  Saint  Andrew  in  his 
own  house  in  Rome.  In  latter  times  Saint  Andrew's  was  occupied  by  the 
monks  of  Calmaldoli. 

'  There  were  some  Christians  in  Britain,  before  the  arrival  of  Saint 
Augustine.  We  learn  from  Bede  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  when 
Bertha  was  married  to  Ethelbert  in  566,  she  was  accompanied  by  Lethard, 
or  Luidhard,  BisLop  of  Senlis,  who  resided  in  the  British  Court,  as  her 
chaplain  and  almoner. 
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bury,  Ethelbert's  capital ;  and,  ere  long,  he  and  his  companions 
established  several  monasteries,  and  cathedrals,  aided  by  the  king,  and 
with  the  full  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  Holy  See.  The  further 
progress  of  the  work,  thus  happily  initiated,  is  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  English  history. 
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STATUTE    OF    MORTMAIN. 


Mortmain,  from  the  Latin  mortua  manus,  a  dead  hand.  '  Manus 
niortua  (mortmain)  is  a  phrase,'  says  Hottoman  in  his  '  Commentaries 
on  Feudal  Words,'  *  which  is  applied  to  those  whose  possession,  if  I  may 
so  say,  is  immortal,  who  never  cease  to  have  an  heir.  For  which 
reason  the  property  never  reverts  to  the  first  lord  :  nam  manus  pro  pos- 
sessione  dicitur,  mortua  pro  immortali.'  Such  is  the  case  in  corpora- 
tions, universities,  and  religious  communities. 

*  By  the  common  law,'  says  Blackstone,  'any  man  may  dispose  of  his 
lands  to  any  other  private  man,  at  his  own  discretion  ;  especially  when 
the  feudal  restraints  of  alienation  were  worn  away  ;  yet,  in  consequence 
of  these,  it  was  always,  and  is  still,  necessary  for  corporations  to  have  a 
licence  of  mortmain  from  the  crown,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  lands : 
for,  as  the  King  is  the  ultimate  lord  of  every  fee,  he  ought  not,  unless 
by  his  own  consent,  to  lose  his  privilege  of  escheats,  and  other  feudal 
profits,  by  the  vesting  of  land  in  tenants  that  can  never  be  attainted  or 
die :  and  such  licences  of  mortmain  appear  to  have  been  necessary, 
among  the  Saxons,  about  sixty  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
But  besides  this  general  licence  from  the  King,  as  lord  paramount  of 
the  kingdom,  it  was  also  requisite  whenever  there  was  a  mesne,  or 
intermediate  lord  between  the  King  and  the  alienor,  to  obtain  his 
licence  also  (upon  the  same  feudal  principles)  for  the  alienation  of  the 
specific  land  :  and  if  no  such  licence  was  obtained,  the  King  or  other 
lord  might  respectively  enter  upon  the  lands  so  alienated  in  mortmain, 
as  a  forfeiture.'' 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  HI.,  a.d.  1225,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
made,  to  restrain  the  prodigality  of  the  people,  in  bestowing  lands  upon 
religious  foundations;  particularly  in  a  manner  which  deprived  the 
King  and  the  lords  of  the  manors  of  their  respective  rights.  This  was 
called  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  which  enacted,  •  That  it  shall  not  be  law- 

*  Commentaries,  book  ii.,  c.  20. 
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fill,  from  henceforth,  to  any  to  give  his  lands  to  any  religious  house,  and 
to  take  the  same  land  again,  and  to  hold  of  the  same  house  ;  nor  shall  it 
be  lawful  to  any  house  of  religion  to  take  lands  of  any,  and  to  lease  the 
same  to  him  of  whom  they  received  it :  if  any,  from  henceforth,  give 
his  lands  to  any  religious  house,  and  thereupon  be  convict,  the  gift 
shall  be  utterly  void,  and  the  land  shall  accrue  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.' 

This  statute  was  supplemented  by  several  successive  Acts,  passed  to 
meet  the  attempts  to  evade  it.  The  last  was  that  referred  to  in  the 
text,  the  9th  of  George  II.,  chapter  36,  wherein  it  is  enacted,  that  '  no 
lands,  or  tenements,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  thereon,  shall  be  given 
for,  or  charged  with  any  charitable  uses  whatsoever,  unless  by  deed 
indented,  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnes.ses  twelve  calendar 
months  before  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  within  six  months  after  its  execution  (except  stocks  in  the 
public  funds  which  may  be  transferred  within  six  months  previous  to 
the  donor's  death),  and  unless  such  gift  were  made  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately, and  were  without  power  of  revocation  ;  and  that  all  other 
gifts  should  be  void,' 
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THE    GREAT    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   OF    ENGLAND. 
Eton   College. 

This  great  public  school,  or  rather  college,  is  situated  at  Eton,  a  small 
town  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  twenty-one 
miles  from  London,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Windsor,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  an  iron  bridge.  It  was  founded  in  1440  by  Henry 
VI.,  by  whom  it  was  liberally  endowed  for  the  education  of  '  poor  and 
indigent  boys,'  destined  for  the  Chiu-ch.  The  estjiblishment  consists  of 
a  provost,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  seven  fellows,  one  of  whom  is  vice- 
provost,  two  chaplains,  called  conducts,  two  lay-clerks,  ten  choristers, 
two  masters,  eight  assistant  masters,  and  seventy  '  King's  scholars.' 
Besides  the  King's  scholars,  there  are  about  six  himdred  pupils,  called 
oppidans,^  who  attend  the  college,  but  reside  outside,  either  with  some 
of  the  masters  or  in  boarding-houses  connected  with  the  establishment. 
A  few,  chiefly  of  noble  families,  occupy  private  lodgings,  under  the 
care  of  their  tutors.  The  cost  of  the  education  of  an  oppidan  ranges 
from  150/.  up  to  200/.  a  year.     Under  the  statute,  the  education  of  the 

*  From  the  Latin,  oppidum,  a  town. 
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King's  scholars  should  be  gratuitous ;  but  they  are  now  obliged  to  pay 
a  moderate  annual  stipend — an  abuse  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  in 
this,  and  other  of  the  great  public  schools. 

The  King's  scholars,  who  must  be  born  in  England,  of  lawfully 
married  parents,  and  be  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  are 
elected  separately  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  provosts  of  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  vice-provost  and  master  of  Eton,  and 
two  posers,  M.A.'s  of  Cambridge.  This  board  meets  in  July  every 
year,  and  elects  generally  twenty-four  boys  to  fill  the  vacancies  as 
they  occur  in  the  lower  school,  and  nominates  twelve  of  the  head  boys 
to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  These  latter,  after  three  years  at  King's 
College,  are  entitled  to  fellowships.  There  are  also  two  presentations 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  for  foundation  scholarships. 

The  well-known  system  of  '  fagging,'  prevailing  at  this  school,  under 
which  the  junior  boys  are  obliged  to  perform  menial  and  degrading 
offices  for  their  seniors,  is  by  many  considered  higlily  objectionable. 
Some,  however,  are  found  to  defend  it,  on  the  principle,  that,  the  more 
a  boy  '  roughs  it '  at  school,  the  fitter  he  is  for  contact  with  the  world 
in  after  life. 

The  singular  custom  of  the  Eton  '  Montem,'  Avhich  used  to  be  ob- 
served on  Whit  Tuesday  every  third  year,  ceased  in  1844.  It  was  a 
procession  of  the  whole  school,  with  band  and  banners,  led  by  the 
'  captain,'  or  head  boy,  to  Salt  Hill,  where  contributions  were  levied 
from  passers-by  on  the  Bath  road,  and  the  spectators,  who  always 
attended  in  great  numbers.  This  fund,  which  was  called  salt,  was 
given  to  the  captain  of  the  school,  after  certain  expenses  were  deducted.' 

Among  the  alumni  of  Eton  were  the  following  celebrated  persons  : — 
Sir  llobert  Walpole,  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Earl 
Camden,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Gray  the  poet,*  Horace  Walpole,  Gilbert  West,  Waller, 
Fox,  Canning,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Hallara,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

'  The  Eton  Montem  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  justly 
admired  tales. 

*  Some  of  Gray's  Latin  poems  appeared  in  the  Musae  Etonensea,  and  hia 
Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton  College  was  written  in  1742,  and  pub- 
lished five  years  later. 
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Westminster   School. 

Westminster  School,  or  Saint  Peter's  College,  Westminster,  was 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1560,  for  forty  boys,  called  Queen's 
scholars.  Although  originally  a  free  foundation,  the  Queen's  scholars 
have  to  pay  now  about  forty-five  pounds  a  year  each.  The  school  is 
attended  by  a  number  of  other  boys,  some  boarders  and  some  day- 
boarders.  The  Queen's  scholars  are  selected  from  the  whole  school, 
according  to  superior  answering.  Eight  or  ten  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
are  elected,  after  each  examination,  to  vacancies  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Christ  Chiurch,  Oxford.  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Locke, 
Gibbon,  and  Murray  Lord  Mansfield  were  educated  in  this  school. 
Westminster  School  is  attached  to  the  collegiate  church,  Westminster 
Abbey,  close  to  which  it  is  situated.  The  school  hall  was  the  refectory 
of  the  old  abbots  of  Westminster. 

Winchester   School, 

Winchester  School  or  college  was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham 
1387-1396.  It  is  the  oldest  public  school  in  England.  The  establish- 
ment consists  of  a  warden,  a  schoolmaster  and  usher,  ten  fellows,  three 
chaplains,  three  clerks,  sixteen  choristers,  and  seventy  scholars.  Besides, 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys,  not  on  the  foundation. 
The  boys  on  the  foxmdation  live  in  the  college,  paying  each  about  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  Those  not  on  the  foundation  reside  in  an  adjoining 
building,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  head  master,  and  subject  to 
college  discipline.  As  vacancies  occur,  scholars  are  sent  from  Win- 
chtpter  school  to  New  College,  Oxford.  This  school  numbers  among  its 
former  pupils  Archbishop  Chicheley  ;  Bishops  Waynflete,  Ken,  and 
Lowth ;  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  Sir  Thomas  Brown ;  the  poets  Young, 
Collins,  Otway,  Somerville,  Phillips,  and  Warton ;  Archbishop  Howley  ; 
and  Sydney  Smith. 

Harrow  School. 

This  celebrated  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1571  by  John 
Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  the  parish.  The  main  object  of  the  founda- 
tion was  the  gratuitous  education  of  boys  of  the  parish  of  Harrow ; 
however,  the  founder  directs  that  '  the  master  may  receive,  over  and 
above  the  youth  belonging  to  the  parish,  as  many  foreigners  as  can 
be  well  taught  and  accommodated,  for  such  stipends  and  wages  as  he 
can  get,  so  that  he  take  pains  with  all  indijfferently,  as  well  of  the  parish 
as  foreigners,  as  well  of  poor  as  of  rich.'  The  intentions  of  the  foxmder 
as  regards  the  boys  of  the  parish  are  not  now  ftilfilled,  as  the  school  is 
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almost  exclusively  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
There  is  a  head  master,  an  usher  or  under  master,  six  assistant  masters, 
and  a  professor  of  mathematics.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  four 
hxmdred.  They  reside  with  the  several  masters,  and  are  obliged  to  pay 
private  tutors.  The  total  cost  of  education  to  each  pupil  is  between 
160Z.  and  2001.  a  year.  The  income  of  the  foundation  is  about  9001.  a 
year,  which  is  managed  by  trustees.  There  are  six  University  scholar- 
ships attached  to  Harrow,  all  of  fifty  guineas  each  ;  four  established 
by  the  founder  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  two  by  Mr.  Sayer  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Among  the  celebrated  men  educated  at 
Harrow  were  Sir  William  Jones,  Doctor  Parr,  Kichard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  Lord  Byron,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Saint  PauVs  School. 

Saint  Paul's  School,  in  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard,  was  founded  by 
Dean  Colet,  in  1509,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  boys.  The  income  of  this  school  is  over  6,000/.  It  was  placed 
by  the  founder  under  the  direction  of  the  Mercers'  Company.  The 
most  deserving  pupils  are  sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  exhibi- 
tions ranging  from  50/.  to  120Z.1  John  Milton  was  educated  in  this 
school. 

The  Charter  House. 

The  Charter  House  is  a  celebrated  institution,  in  Charter  House 
Square,  near  Smithfield.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Chartreux^  it 
having  been  a  Carthusian  monastery,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.,  and  suppressed  at  the  Reformation  by  Henry  VHI.  It  was  pur- 
chased in  1611  by  Thomas  Sutton,  and  converted  by  him  into  an 
hospital  or  almshouse  for  eighty  '  poor  brethren,'  who  had  seen  better 
days,  and  a  school  for  the  education  of  forty  *  poor  boys.'  The  former 
class  are  boarded  and  lodged,  and  receive  a  pension  of  25/.  a  year  each, 
and  a  gown.  They  are  called  pensioners.  The  forty  boys  are  educated 
and  maintained  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  A  great  number 
of  exhibitions  to  the  universities  are  attached  to  this  school.  The 
pupils  elected  to  them  have  a  choice,  both  as  to  college  and  university, 
and  are  allowed  80/.  a  year  for  the  first  three  years,  and  100/.  on  pro- 
ceeding to  the  degree  of  B.A.  Scliolars  who  do  not  proceed  to  the 
universities  receive  each  a  sum  of  100/.  The  gross,  rental  of  the 
Charter  House  exceeds  25,000/.  a  year.  It  is  managed  by  eighteen 
governors,  the  Queen  and   Heir  Apparent  being  of  the  number.     Se- 

1  An  Exhibition  is  a  pension,  settled  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
scholar  at  one  of  the  universities,  not  depending  on  the  foundation. 
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veral  other  boys  besides  those  on  the  foundation  are  educated  here. 
Doctor  Barrow,  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele,  and  John  Wesley,  were 
Carthusians. 

Christ s  Hospital^  or  the  Bluecoat  School. 

This  great  institution,  one  of  the  principal  charitable  foundations  in 
England,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street.     It  is  best 
known  as  the  Bluecoat  School,  and  is  so  called  from  the  peculiar  dress 
of  the  boys,  so  li-eqiiently  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis — a  long 
dark  blue  coat,  breeches,  and  yellow  worsted  stockings.     This  costume 
is  said  to  have  been  prescribed  in  order  to  prevent  the  children  of  per- 
sons in  good  circumstances  being  placed  on  the  foundation  ;  but,  if  so, 
in  several  instances,  it  has  failed  to  have  the  desired  effect ;  and  we 
frequently  see    bluecoat   boys,  grotescjuely  garbed,  and  bare-headed, 
walking   about  with  their  friends  or  relatives,  apparently  persons  of 
very  good  position.     The  school  occupies  the  site  of  the  monastery  of 
Grey  Friars,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  City  of  London  for  '  the 
use  of  the  poor.'     It  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Edwaru 
VI.,  as  a  charity  school,  and  was  largely  endowed  by  that  monarch, 
and  also  by  Charles  II.      It  Avas  opened  for   pupils   in    1552,  and, 
at  first,  gratuitously  maintained  and  educated  340  children,  male  and 
female.      By  the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  a.d.  1673,  provision  is  made 
for  the  education  of  40  boys  in  mathematics  and  other  learning,  to 
qualify  them  for  the  sea  service.     The  institution  is  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  governors,  each  of  whom  must  have  made  a  contri- 
bution of  at  least  500/.  to  its  funds.     The  presentations  to  the  school 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  governors.     Each  governor  can  present  a  boy, 
when  entering  on   oflSce,  and   subsequently   about  once  every   three 
years.     The   income   of  Christ's  Hospital,  from   all   sources,  is  over 
60,000/.,  and  its  annual  expenditure  about  as  much.     There  are  over 
900  boys  in  the  school  in  London  ;  and  about  600  younger  children  at 
the  branch  house  in  Hertford,  viz.,  500  boys  and  100  girls.     All  the 
pupils,  about  1,500  in  number,  are  gratuitously  supported  and  edu- 
cated.    The  leading  boys  of  the  grammar  school,  called  *  Grecians,' 
are  sent,  with  exhibitions,  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  mathe- 
matical pupils  are  placed  with  captains  of  ships,  and  supplied  with 
fuU  outfit  and  nautical  instruments.     Others  are  apprenticed  to  trades. 
The  boys  leave  the  Hospital  at  the  age  of  fifteen.     Camden  the  histo- 
rian,   Richardson   the   novelist,    Charles   Lamb,  and    Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  were  educated  in  this  school. 
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Merchant  Tailors^  School. 

This  school,  situated  in  SuiFolk  Lane,  Thames  Street,  behind  the 
Mansion  House,  was  founded  in  156],  by  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Tailors,  to  provide  a  classical  education  for  100  boys  gratuitously,  and 
for  150  others  at  from  2s.  &d.  to  5s.  a  quarter.  All  the  pupils  are  pre- 
sented by  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Merchant  Tailors  in  rotation. 
There  is  an  annual  examination,  at  Avhich  those  scholars  who  answer 
best,  are  named  to  be  sent  to  Oxford,  where  the  institution  has  forty- 
three  fellowships,  and  Cambridge,  where  it  has  seven.  There  are  also 
smaller  exhibitions.     All  are  reserved  for  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Rugby  School. 

This  great  public  school  was  founded  in  1567,  by  Lawrence  Sheriffe, 
a  citizen  of  London  and  native  of  Eugby,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Kugby.  The  endowment  is  over  5,000^.  a  year  ; 
and  arises  out  of  property  in  the  parish  and  eight  acres  of  land  called 
the  Conduit  Close,  in  the  quarter  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  London. 
This  school  has  twenty-one  exhibitions  at  the  Universities,  of  60Z. 
a  year  each,  for  seven  years.  It  is  conducted  by  a  head  master,  and 
thirteen  assistant  masters.  The  average  number  of  pupils  is  400. 
Those  on  the  foundation  must  be  the  sons  of  persons  who  have,  for 
two  years,  resided  in  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  town.  The  number 
not  on  the  foundation  is  limited  to  260.  The  reputation  of  Rugby,  as 
a  public  school,  has  been  greatly  raised  by  its  head-masters,  especially 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  presided  over  it  from  1827  to  1842,  and  introduced 
great  improvements  which  have  since  been  gradually  adopted  in  the 
other  public  schools  of  England.  ' 

Birmingham  School. 

This  great  school  was  founded  in  1552,  by  Edward  VI., '  for  the  edu- 
cation, institution,  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar.' 
The  amount  of  its  endowment  is  about  10,000^.  a  year,  arising  out  of 
lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  suppressed  at 
the  Reformation.  It  has  ten  exhibitions  of  50/.  a  year  each  at  any 
college  of  either  university,  conferred  for  four  years,  on  the  most  de- 
serving scholars.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  500.  There  are 
also  five  branch  schools  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boy.**,  and  numbering 
1,600  pupils.  Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1831,  the  Trustees  were 
permitted  to  rebuild  the  main  school  house ;  and  a  beautiful  and  con  • 
venient  structure  was  erected  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
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architect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  cost  which,  including 
the  purchase  of  the  site,  amounted  to  71,000/.,  was  defrayed  by  the 
sale  of  land  to  railway  companies. 

Bedford  School. 

The  Bedford  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1556,  by  Sir  William 
Harpur,  a  native  of  Bedford,  who  in  1561  was  Lrord  Mayor  of  London. 
For  this  foundation,  and  for  portioning  poor  maidens — the  balance,  if 
any,  to  be  given  to  the  poor — Sir  William  left  a  plot  of  ground  in 
London,  the  value  of  which  has  so  much  increased,  that  the  income 
arising  from  it  now  is  14,000/.  a  year.  This  income  is  divided  be- 
tween the  grammar  school,  English,  National,  and  Commercial  schools, 
alms-houses,  apprentice  fees,  marriage  portions,  and  gifts  to  the  poor. 
The  endowment  is  managed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
the  county  members,  the  borough  member,  the  corporation,  and  other 
trustees.  There  are  about  75  of  the  town  boys  educated  free  on 
the  foundation,  at  the  grammar  school ;  and  about  the  same  number, 
who  pay,  board  with  the  head-master.  This  school  has  eight  exhi- 
bitions of  80/.  a  year  each  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin. 

Shretcsbury  School. 

This  grammar  school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  greatly  en- 
larged by  Elizabeth.  The  government  of  the  school  is  vested  in  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  thirteen  trustees,  6ne  of  whom  is 
the  Mayor  for  the  time  being.  Its  income  arising  from  the  endowment 
is  2,500/.  a  year,  besides  which  it  has  several  exhibitions  at  both 
Universities.  Its  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  learning  and 
attainments  of  its  head-master,  Doctor  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville,  after- 
wards Lord  Brooke,  the  poet,  were  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School. 
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JOSEPH    LANCASTER. 


Joseph  Laxc aster  was  bom  in  London,  in  1771.  He  was  through 
litis  a  consistent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  From  an  early  age 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  nature  of  his 
schools  and  the  plan  on  which  they  were  conducted  are  described  in" 
the  text.^     His  work  on  the  '  Amelioration  of  Education '  attracted 

.  1  See  p.  39o. 
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much  notice,  and  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
subsequently  of  George  III.  His  other  works  were,  *  A  Letter  to  John 
Forster,  on  the  beat  means  of  Educating  and  Employing  the  Poor  of 
Ireland  ;  '  *  Appeal  to  Justice  in  behalf  of  some  Poor  Children ;  '  '  Out- 
lines of  a  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Children  ;  '  *  Account  of  his  Plan 
for  the  Education  of  Children  ;  '  and  a  'Report  on  the  Progress  of  his 
Plan  from  1793  to  1812.' 

Mr.  Lancaster,  after  establishing  several  schools  throughout  England, 
and  having  sent  out  a  number  of  trained  teachers  of  both  sexes  to  con- 
duct them,  opened  a  large  school  on  his  own  account  at  Tooting,  which 
financially  turned  out  a  failure.  On  this  be  resolved  to  leave  England  ; 
and  he  embarked  for  America  in  1818.  Here  he  extended  his  system. 
In  1829  he  went  to  Canada,  and  established  some  schools  there.  He 
died  in  New  York,  in  rather  reduced  circumstances,  on  the  24th 
October,  1884.     Several  of  his  schools  still  exist. 
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ANDREW     BELL,    D.D. 


Andrew  Bell  was  bom  at  St.  Andrew's,  Fifeshire,  in  1753.  He  was 
ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  after  spending  a 
few  years  in  America,  he  went  out  to  Madras  as  a  chaplain  of  the  East 
India  Company.  His  system  of  popular  education  and  his  works  are 
described  in  the  text.  Like  Joseph  Lancaster,  he  rendered  good  ser- 
vice in  extending  education  among  the  poorer  classes.  During  his 
t-esidence  in  the  East  Indies  he  acquired  property  to  a  large  amount. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1798,  and  Avas  appointed  Eector  of  Swanage, 
in  Dorsetshire;  and  was  subsequently  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham to  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  Hospital.  He  died  at  Cheltenham, 
in  1832,  and  was  interred  in  "Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Bell  bequeathed 
120,000^.  to  public  charities  and  institutions. 
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SAND   WRITING    IN   INDIA. 


The  education  of  youth  in  India  is  described  by  Fra  Paolino  Da  San 
Bartolomeo  as  being  mucli  simpler  and  not  nearly  so  expensive  as  in 
Europe.     The  children  assemble  half  naked  under  the  shade  of  a  cocoa- 
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nut  tree,  place  themselves  in  rows  on  the  ground,  and  trace  out  on  the 
sand  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  the  elements  of  their  alphabet, 
and  then  smooth  it  with  the  left  when  they  wish  to  trace  out  other  cha- 
racters. The  writing-master,  called  Agian  or  Elutticien,  who  stations 
himself  opposite  to  his  pupils,  examines  what  they  have  done ;  points 
out  their  faults,  and  shows  them  how  to  correct  them.  This  method  of 
writing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Megasthenes,  was  introduced  into 
India  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  still  continues 
to  be  practised.  *  A  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  Fra  Paolino  Da  San 
Bartolomeo.'     London :  1800.     8vo.  p.  261. 


APPENDIX  XXIII. 

GEORGE    BIEKBECK,    M.D. 


George  BirkBeck  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  1776.  He  gave  early 
indications  of  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits.  Having  obtained  his 
diploma  as  M.D.,  he  was  appointed  immediately  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  the  Anderson  College,  Glasgow.  Here,  in  1804,  he  de- 
livered a  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  arts,  for  the  use  of  mechanics.  His  audiences  were 
very  numerous.  In  1821  he  extended  his  system  to  Edinburgh ;  and 
in  1824,  assisted  by  Cobbett,  Wilkie,  Bentham,  and  other  leading  men, 
he  founded  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  London.  This  opportunity  of 
self-improvement  was  most  gladly  availed  of  by  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended.  No  less  than  1,300  workmen  immediately  be- 
came members,  paying  one  pound  each ;  and  these  were  followed  by 
others.  Mechanics'  Institutes  on  the  same  plan  were  subsequently 
established  in  several  of  our  large  cities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  main  object  of  such  institutions  is  to  afford  working  men,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  a  good  reading  library  and  the  advantage  of  hearirg  lectures, 
in  a  simple  popular  style,  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mathe- 
matics. In  these  lectures  are  clearly  explained  the  principles  of  science 
as  applicable  in  practice  to  the  several  trades  and  handicrafts ;  so  that 
a  workman  may  understand  the  reasons  for  each  operation  that  passes 
through  his  hands,  and  have  a  more  certain  rule  to  follow  than  mere 
imitation.  Doctor  Birkbeck  was  appointed  Director  of  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed a  sum  of  3,700/.  He  held  this  post  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  December  1,  1841. 

Y  y  2 
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Source  of  Local  Rate,  and  the  Hating  Authority  in  each  case,  for 
THE  PURPOSES  OF  ScHOOL  BoARDs,  as  ill  the  First  Schedule  of  ike  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  1870,  England  and  Wales. 


School  District 


The  Metropolis 


Boroughs     ex- 
cept   Oxford 


District  of  the 
Local  Board 
of  Oxford 

Parishes  not  in- 
cluded in  any 
of  the  above- 
mentioned 
districts 


School  Board 


The  School 
Board  ap- 
pointed under 
this  Act 


The  School  Board 
appointed  under 
this  Act 

The  School  Board 
appointed  under 
this  Act 

The  School  Board 
appointed  under 
this  Act 


Local  Rate 


In  the  City  of 
London,  the 
Consolidated 
Rate 

In  the  parishes 
mentioned  in 
Schedule  A,  and 
the  districts 
mentioned  in 
Schedule  B  to 
the  Metropolis 
Management 
Act,  1855,  the 
General  Rate, 
and  fund  raised 
by  the  General 
Rate 

In  places  men- 
tioned in  Sche- 
dule C  to  the 
said  Act,  the 
rate  levied  for 
the  purposes  of 
the  Metropoli- 
tan Poor  Act, 
1867,  and  any 
Act  amending 
the  same 

The  Borough 
Fund,  or  Bo- 
rough Rate 

Rate  leviable  by 
the  Local  Board 


The  Poor  Rate 


Eating  Authority 


The  Commission- 
ers of  Sewers. 


In  the  parishes 
the  Vestry,  and 
in  the  districts 
the  District 
Board. 


The  Masters  of 
the  Bench, 
Treasurer,  Go- 
vernors, or  other 
persons  "who 
have  the  chief 
control  or  au- 
thority in  such 
place. 


The  Council. 


The  Local  Board. 


The  Overseers. 
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BYE-LAWS   OF    THE   LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL    BOARD   AS  TO  COM- 
PULSORY   ATTENDANCE,   AND     REMISSION     OR     PAYMENT 

OF  SCHOOL  FEES  BY  THE  BOARD,  bearing  date  Liverpool, 
June  14,  1871,  and  approved  by  the  Education  Department 
June  26,  1871. 

Requiring  Parents  to  cause  Children  to  attend  School. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and 
of  the  bye-law.s,  the  parent  of  every  child  not  less  than  five  years  of  age, 
nor  more  than  13  years  of  age,  residing  within  the  district  of  the  said 
borough,  shall  cause  such  chUd  to  attend  school  within  the  said  borough. 

Detennining  Time  during  which   Children  shall  attend  School.     See 
Sec.  7  {Sub-sec.  2). 

3.  The  time  during  which  every  child  shall  attend  school  shall  be  the 

whole  time  for  which  the  school  shall  be  open  for  the  instruction  of  children 
of  similar  age,  provided  that  nothing  herein  contamed  shaU  prevent  the 
withdrawal  by  the  parent  of  any  child  during  the  time  or  times  in  which 
any  religious  observance  is  practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is 
given,  and  that  no  child  shall  be  required — 

(a)  To  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  ob- 
servance by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  or  her  parent  belongs. 
(6)  To  attend  school  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  any 
day  set  apart  for  a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving,  or  on 
Saturday  after  twelve  o'clock  at  noon. 

Sec.  76. 

(e)  To  attend  school  on  any  day  fixed  for  the  inspection  of  the  school, 

and  the  examination  of  the  scholars  therein,  in  respect  of  religious 

subjects,  if  the  child  has  been  withdrawn  by  his  or  her  parent 

from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects 

in  such  schooL 

Provided  also  that  any  requirement  herein  contained  shall  not  be  held  or 

construed  to  apply  to  any  child  employed  in  labour,  and  receiving  instruction 

in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  or  of  the  "Workshop 

Regulation  Act,  1867. 

Providing  Jfor  Remission  or  Payment  of  School  Fees  in  case  of  Poverty. 

6.  If  the  parent  of  any  child  satisfies  the  school-board  that  the  reason 
that  his  or  her  child  does  not  attend  school,  is  that  he  or  she  is  imable,  from 
poverty,  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  such  child,  the  schooUboard,  in  the  case  of 
a  school  provided  by  the  board,  will  remit,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other 
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school,  will  pay,  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  fees  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  the  parent  is  unable  to  pay,  for  a  renewable  period  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  provided  that  the  amount  of  fees 
to  be  remitted  or  paid  shall  not  exceed  either  the  ordinary  payment  at  the 
school  selected  by  the  parent,  or  the  following  scale  : — 

For  any  child  imder  eight  years  of  age,  Sd.  per  week. 

For  any  child  exceeding  eight  years  of  age  and  under  ten,  M.  per  week. 

For  any  child  exceeding  ten  years  of  age,  Qd.  per  week. 

Requiring  Notice  to  Parent  to  cause  Child  to  attend  ScJiool. 

7.  An  officer  may  visit  the  parent  of  any  child  who,  according  to  his 
information  and  belief,  is  not  attending  school,  or  under  efficient  instruction, 
and  may  then,  or  at  a  subsequent  time,  serve  upon  such  parent  a  notice  in 
the  form  or  to  the  effect  prescribed  in  the  schedule  to  these  bye-laws ;  and, 
unless  the  parent  object,  the  officer  shall  read  over  and  explain  such  notice, 
and  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to  comply  therewith,  to  the  parent  at  the 
time  of  service. 

11.  Any  person  committing  a  breach  of  these  bye-laws,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  pro- 
vided that  all  breaches  of  these  bye-laws  by  a  parent  in  one  and  the  same 
week  shall  be  deemed  one  offence,  and  that  no  penalty  imposed  for  the 
breach  of  any  bye-law  shall  exceed  such  a  sum  as  with  the  costs  amount  to 
five  shillings  for  each  offence. 
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CATHOLIC   POOR-SCHOOL    COMMITTEE   OF     ENGLAND   AND 

WALES. 

The  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  vras  established  by  the  bishops 
of  England  and  Wales  in  1847,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  Catholic  schools 
were  first  admitted,  under  a  Minute  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  Parliamentary  grant.  From  December,  1847,  to  March 
31,  1871,  when  the  new  Education  Act  came  into  operation,  the  Go- 
vernment inspection  of  Catholic  schools  in  England  and  Wales  was 
confined  to  secular  instruction  only,  and  no  one  was  appointed  an 
inspector  unless  he  was  a  person  approved  of  by  the  Catholic  Poor- School 
Committee,  which  was  thus  recognised  by  Government  as  representing 
the  Catholic  body. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Committee,  as  published  in  the 
Report  for  1871:  — 
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CATHOLIC   POOR-SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 

fiamintei  of  tt^e  Biatc^e  af  WicStmin^tcx, 
The  Lord  Petbe,  Thomdon  Hall,  Brentwood. 
George  Blount,  Esq.,  28  Old  Burlington  Street. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Gilbert,  D.D,,  22  Finsbury  Circus. 

3Bc6frTc5. 

Hon.  the  Master  of  Herries,  Everingham  Park,  York. 
Charles  Langdale,  Esq.,  Houghton,  Brough. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Walker,  Scarborough. 

3Strmtnsf|am. 
Robert  Berkeley,  jun.,  Esq.,  Wootton  House,  Henley  in  Arden. 
Basil  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  Swynnerton  Park,  Stone. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  O'Scllivan,  Bishop's  House,  Birmingham. 

€t(«an. 
Jas.  Ford,  Esq.,  Wraxall  Court,  Nailsea. 
The  Lord  Arundell,  Wardour  Castle,  Salisbury. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Clarke,  Bishop's  House,  Clifton. 

P.  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  Corby  Castle,  Carlisle. 

H.  C.  Silvertop,  Esq.,  Minster  Acres,  Riding-Mill-on-Tyne. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Consitt,  Durham. 

9.ibtrpaal. 
T.  Weld-Blundell,  Esq.,  Ince-Blundell  Hall,  Liverpool. 
H.  Sharples,  Esq.,  Bishop-Eaton,  Liverpool. 
Very  Rev.  Provost  Cookson,  Femyhalgh,  Preston. 

E.  J.  HcTCHiNS,  Esq.,  54  Portland  Place. 
Colonel  Vaughan,  Courtfield,  Ross. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Wilson,  Rhymney. 

^artfiamptatt* 
The  Lord  Stafford,  Cossey  Hall,  Norwich. 
C.  R.  S.  ScoTT  Murray,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Scorr,  D.D,,  Bishop's  House,  Northampton. 

^atttiis^am. 

The  Lord  Herries,  Everingham  Park,  York. 
The  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  Glossop  Hall. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Task£r,  GlosSbp. 
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^Inmoutlj. 
E.  J.  Weld,  Esq.,  Lulwortli  Castle,  Wareliam. 
T.  M.  A.  HoRSFORD,  Esq.,  Bosvatliick,  Falmouth. 
Very  Eev.  Provofet  Brindle,  Barnstaple. 

C.  TowNELEY,  Esq.,  Towneley,  Burnley. 

J.  LoMAX,  Esq.,  Clayton  Hall,  Accrington. 

Eev.  Wm.  Dunderdale,  Great  Harwood,  Accrington. 

Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  Bart.,  Talacre,  Rhyl. 
The  Lord  Acton,    Aldenham,  Bridgnorth. 
Very  Eev.  Canon  Chapman,  Birkenhead. 

^Outl)b)arlt. 
Sir  George  Bowyer,  Bart.,  Temple. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.,  Arundel  Castle. 
Very  Eev.  Canon  Wenham,  Mortlake. 

dFasftern  Wicurutt'^paitalit,  ^rDtlaulr. 
Hon.  Mar.  Constable  Maxwell,  Terregles,  Dumfries. 
Lord  Henry  Kerr,  Huntley  Burn,  Melrose. 
Eev.  Geo.  Eigg,  St.  Mary's,  Edinburgh. 

WHeitexn  ^icurmtt'^paitaUc,  ^cotTaiilf. 
E.  I.  I.  MoNTEiTH,  Esq.,  Carstairs,  Lanark. 
Eneas  Eonald  Macdonnell,  Esq.,  Morar,  Fortwilliam. 
Eev.  Alexander  Munro,  52  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow. 

jJSorti^tnt  ?Ftcariatc»^po^toItf,  ^cotlantr. 
Hon.  the  Master  of  Lovat,  Beaufort  Castle,  Beauly. 
Eev.  James  Glennie,  Chapeltown,  Glenlivat-by-Ballindalloch. 

Cljatrman. 
The  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop. 

Cru)Stffi.. 

The  Lord  Stafford. 

Charles  Egbert  Scott  Scott-Murray,  Esq. 

^rcixtary. 
Thomas  William  Allies,  Esq. 

eDffirtiS  0f  Cammtttee. 
22  Portman  Street,  London,  W. 
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This  highly  influential  and  zealous  committee  enjoys  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  Catholic  bod}'.  It  contributes  towards  the  building  and 
support  of  schools  for  the  Catholic  population  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
but  its  main  function  is  the  important  work  of  supplying  trained  pupil- 
teachers. 

It  has  two  training  colleges,  that  at  Liverpool  for  Catholic  school- 
mistresses, under  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  fully  referred  to  in  the 
text,  and  that  of  Hammersmith  for  Catholic  schoolmasters. 

The  Liverpool  college  accommodates  88  pupils,  and  that  of  Ham- 
mersmith 70. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  have  consented 
to  undertake  a  second  training  college  for  schoolmistresses,  at  the 
request  of  the  Catholic  Poor-  School  Committee. 

The  Committee's  total  receipts  for  the  year  1871  were  4,672/.  4».  lU., 
viz.,  100/.  rent,  and  the  remainder  subscriptions  and  donations;  and 
its  expenditure  was  4,778/.  9^.  9c/.,  of  which  3,976/.  4s.  lie?,  were 
grants  to  schools,  and  the  remainder  rent,  salary,  and  sundry  chaises. 
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GREAT   DEMONSTRATION    IX   FAVOUR    OF    RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION,   IN    SAINT    JAMES'S   HALL. 

I  GIVE  here,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  strong  feeling  throughout  the 
country  in  favoTir  of  instruction  in  religious  subjects  forming  a  portion 
of  elementary  education,  a  brief  account  of  the  great  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Union  held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Friday  evening 
April  8,  1870.  The  express  object  was  to  uphold  religious  liberty  in 
national  education,  and  to  protest  against  the  exclusion  or  discourage- 
ment of  religious  training  in  schools  aided  by  grants  irom  the  State. 
The  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  comprised  what  would  ordinarily 
appear  to  be  the  most  incongruous  elements,  now,  however,  har- 
moniously blending.  Among  those  on  the  platform  were  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Northumberland,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Lord 
Howard  of  Glossop,  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper- 
Temple,  M.P.,  Earl  Percy,  M.P.,  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P.,  Sir  Percy 
Herbert,  M.P.,  the  Honourable  W.  Egerton,  M.P.,  Messrs.  Beresford 
Hope,  W.  H.  Smith,  Thomas  Hughes,  Colonel  Akroyd,  Lord  Eustace 
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Cecil,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  and  several  other  leading  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  gentlemen  of  in- 
fluence and  position  belonging  to  the  metropolis.  Referring  to  the  fact 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics  thus  meeting  together  on  a  common  plat- 
form in  a  great  cause,  *  I  think,'  says  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  '  it  becomes  you  to  ask  what  is  the  reason  which  brings 
them  together.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  no  petty  or  trivial 
cause ;  you  may  depend  that  the  foundations  of  faith  are  not  slightly 
threatened  when  men  differing  so  widely  meet  to  work  together — and  I 
ask  you  to  respond  to  the  harmony  thus  shown ;  to  forget  that  you  may 
differ  upon  this  or  that  doctrine  or  practice,  and  to  remember  that  there 
are  no  doctrines  and  no  practices  of  the  various  sects  of  Christians  that 
differ  so  widely  as  those  differ  from  Christianity  who  desire  that  no 
Christianity  shall  be  taught,'  ^ 

The  verdict  of  the  meeting  was  cordially  supported  by  the  Press,  on 
the  following  morning. 

'  A  religious  cry  has  been  raised,'  wrote  the  '  Times.'  '  From  the  first 
words  uttered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  last  remarks  by  the  member  for 
Westminster  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  was  fairly  carried 
away  by  any  sentiment  in  favour  of  religious  teaching  and  of  the  Bible,  or 
by  any  denunciation  of  philosophical  secularism.  .  ,  .  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  who  attended  the  meeting  to  assert  that  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England,  of  any  denomination,  or  of  any  particular  form  of 
religious  teaching  were  its  chief  impulse.  The  greatest  variety  of  individual 
sentiment  was  indicated  and  even  expressed  ;  influential  Dissenters  were 
present  and  joined  in  the  general  applause,  and  staunch  Protestants  were 
heard  declaring  that  they  would  sooner  submit  children  to  Roman  Catholic 
religious  teaching  than  to  no  religious  teaching  at  all.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  represent  very  diverse  schools  of 
religious  thought,  but  they  were  thoroughly  at  one,  and  were  similarly 
applauded  in  their  defence  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion.  The  speaking  waa 
singularly  good,  because  it  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  the  outspoken 
religious  avowals  of  the  speakers  were  very  remarkable.  Men  are  apt,  par- 
ticularly in  public  meetings,  to  restrain  religious  feeling  and  religious  expres- 
sion ;  but  conventionalism  was  forgotten  yesterday,  and  peers  and  members 
of  Parliament  spoke,  with  all  the  force  of  reality,  language  not  often  heard 
out  of  church.  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  with  equal  appropriateness  to  the 
subject  and  to  the  occasion,  when  he  called  on  politicians  to  take  notice  of 
the  fact  that  religious  zeal,  for  good  or  for  harm,  was  the  most  potent  of 


>  '  Authorised  Report  of  the  great  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Education  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  London,  April  8,  1870,'  p.  20. 
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huttian  influences.  It  is  that  zeal  wMch,  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  has  spread  thousands  of  good  schools  over  the  country.  If  national 
schools  are  schools  from  which  religious  influence  and  religious  teaching  are 
excluded,  the  same  zeal,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  will  be  an  antagonistic  influ- 
ence to  the  national  system  of  education.  Mr.  Hughes  urged,  with  con- 
siderable force,  that  in  a  long  and  wide  experience,  no  English  race  had  yet 
adopted  an  education  divorced  from  religion.  A  court  of  law  in  America 
has  decided  that  instruction  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible  is  an  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same  struggle  has  been 
fought  out  in  the  most  advanced  and  most  radical  of  our  colonies,  and  with 
a  very  unexpected  result.  The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  possesses  a 
complete  and  efficient  system  of  public  education ;  and  it  is  actually  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  that  "  secular  Instruction  "  shall  be  imder- 
Btood  to  include  instruction  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion.  Mr. 
Hughes,  again,  touched  on  a  suggestive  consideration  when  he  reminded 
the  meeting  of  the  recent  history  of  the  higher  public  school  education  in 
this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  it  has  been  revolutionised  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  tone  of  the  schools  is  higher,  the  secular  teaching 
more  effective,  and  the  education  more  popular ;  and  to  what  is  the  improve- 
ment due  ?  To  the  influence  of  a  man  who,  of  all  men  in  our  generation, 
protested  with  the  greatest  force  and  earnestness  against  a  separation  of 
the  secular  and  the  religious  spheres,  Arnold's  reform  was  based  on  a 
strong  religious  influence,  and  he  would  have  been  impossible  as  a  mere 
secular  schoolmaster.'  ^ 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  observations  of  several  other  leading 
journals. 

1  The  '  Times '  of  April  9th,  1870. 
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INCOME   AND    EXPENDITURE    OF    CATHOLIC    TRAINING 
SCHOOLS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    FOR    1871. 

Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Hammersmith  Training 
School  for  Masters  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1871. 

Dr. 


To  Balance  on  1st  January,  1871     . 
„  Grants  fn  m  Committee  of  Council     . 
„  Grants  from  Poor-Schoi  1  Committee  . 
„  Amouiit  received  for  books  sold  to  students 


£ 

s. 

d. 

39 

17 

2 

2,520 

0 

0 

616 

18 

5 

18 

9 

0 

£3,195     4     7 


Cr. 

By  Salaries  of  teachers  ....•«• 

„  Books,  apparatus,  and  stationery        .         .        .        . 

„  Printing,  postage,  and  other  office  charges 

„  Board  of  six  teachers,  seventy  students,  and  ten  servants 

„  Wages  of  ten  servants        ...... 

„  Fuel  and  lights  ........ 

„  Medical  attendance  for  seventy  students     . 

„  Keplacement  of  furniture  and  repairs  to  buildings       . 

„  Eents,  rates,  and  taxes       ...... 

,,  Net  cost  of  garden 

„  Other  current  expenditure  on  account  of  sundries 

„  Balance  on  31st  December,  1871        .        .        .        • 


£      8.  d. 

659  15  6 

189     4  9 

18     9  0 

1,508  17  9 

96     0  0 

202     0  4 

32     9  11 

395  14  10 

130     4  0 

9   11  1 

8  13  5 

45     4  0 


£3,195     4     7 
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Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Liverpool  Training 
School  for  Mistresses,  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1871  : 
Showing  the  Amount  received  and  disbursed  during  the  Tear;  the 
Number  of  Students  resident  throughout  the  Tear,  admitted  pursuant 
to  Art.  95,  ivas  71^^^. 

Dr.  £  8.  d. 

To  Balance  on  1st  January,  1871    •..•...  313     9  0 

„  Grants  from  Committee  of  Council 1 ,752     0  0 

„  Donation 150     0  0 

„  Grants  irora.  Poor-School  Committee 402  10  0 

„  Fees   of    forty-three    students,   paid    by   themselves    or    their 

relatives 121     8  0 

,,  Amount  received  for  books  sold  to  students        .        .        .        .  59  13  4 

„  Grants  from  Science  Shd  Art  Department 42     4  0 

„  Interest     .         , 13  19  10 

:f2,8o5     4     2 


Cr,                                              £     8.  d. 

By  Salaries  of  teachers    .        .        •        .         .        t        •        •        •      S32     4  0 

„  Books,  apparatus,  and  stationery ,         76  11  8 

,,  Printing,  postage,  and  other  office  chains           ,         .         .         ,         27     1  2 

„  Board  of  nine  teachers,  71^^2  students,  and  five  serrants     .         .    1,055     9  0 

„  Washing 107  12  6 

„  Wages  of  five  serrants 60     0  0 

„  Fuel  and  lights 75  12  6 

„  Medical  attendance ,         .         ,         27     9  4 

„  Eeplacement  of  furniture  and  repairs  to  buUdings       .         .         .       250     4  2 

„  Rents,  rates,  taxes,  and  ins^lrance       ......       495     5  8 

„  Garden 7  18  11 

„  Chapel  expenses        . 35  17  6 

£2,751     6  5 

„  Balance  in  hand 103  17  9 

£2,855     4  2 
From  Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  for  1871. 
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THE    OFFICE   OF    MOTHER   SUPERIOR   OF    A   CONVENT. 

As  regards  the  office  of  Mother  Superior — an  office  requiring  not  only 
great  piety  and  fervour,  but  experience,  tact,  discrimination,  and 
prudence — so  obvious  is  its  importance  that  it  need  not  be  enlarged  on 
here.  In  orders  and  congregations  governed  by  a  generalate,  the 
appointments  to  this  office,  as  we  have  seen,  are  made  by  the  Superioress 
General,  with  the  advice  of  her  council.'  In  those  in  which  each 
convent  is  self-governing,  the  office  is  elective.'^  No  precaution  appears 
to  be  omitted,  no  safeguard  overlooked,  in  the  regulations  which  are 
prescribed,  in  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order, 
for  making  the  election.  These  regulations,  to  all  practical  intents, 
may  be  said  to  apply  equally  to  all  institutes  of  religious  women  in 
which  the  office  is  elective. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows.  The  Mother  Superior  is 
elected  from  among  the  professed  nuns,  and  must  be  a  person  dis- 
tinguished for  her  virtue,  prudence,  and  discretion.  She  must  be  at 
least  thirty  years  old,  and  of  five  years'  profession  (except  in  new 
establishments)  and  must  have  the  majority  of  votes  for  the  validity  of 
her  election. 

The  Mother  Superior,  canonically  elected,  governs  for  three  years. 
She  can,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  Bishop,  be  re-elected 
and  confirmed  for  three  years  more ;  after  which  another  Mother 
Superior  must  be  elected.  In  new.  establishments  or  foundations,  the 
first  Mother  Superior  continues  for  six  years.  The  six  years  of  her 
government  expired,  a  new  Mother  Superior  is  elected. 

When  an  election  is  to  take  place,  the  Chapter  '  assembles  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  on  the  Saturday  immediately  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Ascension  of  Our  Lofd,  in  presence  of  the  Bishop  or  his  delegate, 
at  an  appointed  hour.  The  Mother  Superior  then  resigns  her  office 
into  his  hands,  and  he,  accepting  the  resignation,  dismisses  her  from  the 
exercise  of  it,  saying,  '  We  dismiss  thee,  Sister  JV.N.  from  the  office 
of  Superioress  of  this  community,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.''  He  then  transfers  the 
Superioress's  authority  to  the  Mother  Assistant,  by  giving  her  the  keys 

»  Supra,  pp.  122,  175.  "  Vide  supra,  pp.  175,  176. 

8  The  Chapter  is  an  assembly  of  the  senior  nieinbei-s  of  the  community- 
prrtfessed  nuns,  held  for  the  purpose  of  treating  of  the  spiritual  or  temporal 
aftairs  of  the  convent. 
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of  the  convent :  after  which,  he  exhorts  all  the  nrms  serionsly  to  think 
on  a  new  election,  against  the  following  Thursday,  that  is,  the  Octave 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  and  to  have  no  view  in  the  choice  they 
are  to  make  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
community.  They  then  repeat  the  hymn  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
retire.  In  the  interval,  certain  prescribed  prayers  and  pious  exercises 
are  offered  up  by  the  Sisters,  to  invoke  the  light  of  Heaven  on  their 
deliberations. 

On  the  Thtursday,  the  election  takes  place,  in  the  convent  chapel, 
and  is  presided  over  by  the  Bishop,  or  his  delegate,  and  one  assisting 
priest  The  hour  appointed  is  ten  o'clock,  and  the  proceedings  com- 
mence with  the  hymn  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 

The  election  is  by  ballot,  each  Sister  writing  on  a  billet  the  name  of 
her  for  whom  she  votes.  These  billets,  all  of  the  same  size  and  form, 
and  similarly  folded,  are  given  out  to  the  Sisters,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Chapter,  the  day  before.  Each  Sister  keeps  her  vote  a  profound  secret. 
Two  nuns,  whom  the  commvmity  appoint  for  the  purpose  by  plurality 
of  votes,  stand  by  the  President,  to  see  each  billet  opened  and  read, 
and  to  mark  down  the  votes.  The  votes  are  also  written  down  by  the 
assisting  priest. 

The  billets  being  duly  examined,  if  there  be  an  equality  of  votes  for 
two  or  more,  being  the  highest  on  the  list,  a  new  scrutiny  is  made  ;  and 
if,  neither  in  this  nor  in  a  third,  there  should  be  found  a  majority 
of  votes  for  one  and  the  same  person,  the  election  devolves  to  the 
Bishop. 

On  there  appearing  the  requisite  majority  in  favour  of  any  one,  the 
President  calls  on  her  to  come  forward.  Being  on  her  knees  before 
him,  he  declares  her  canonically  elected,  without  mentioning  the  num- 
ber of  votes  which  concurred  to  her  election.  He  then  confirms  the 
election,  saying.  We  confirm  this  election  (if  a  delegate  presides  he  adds, 
by  the  authority  we  have  received  from  our  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  N.N.,  Lord  Bishop  of  this  diocese),  and  declare  you  Sister  N.N. 
Mother  and  Superioress  of  this  community  in  the  name  of  the  Father ^ 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  The  billets  then  are 
all  burned. 

The  Mother  Superior,  thus  confirmed,  takes  her  place,  as  superior ; 
the  bell  is  rung  to  announce  the  election  ;  and  all  the  Sisters,  one 
after  the  other,  according  to  seniority  in  the  order,  on  their  knees,  kiss 
her  hand.  Meanwhile  are  sung  the  Ave  Maris  stella,  and  the  psalm 
Laudate  Dominum  omnes  gentes.  This  done,  the  assistant  writes  down 
the  day  of  election,  and  the  act  is  signed  by  the  president. 

The  Mother  Superior,  thus  elected,  makes  choice  of  such  nuns  as 
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she,  in  conscience,  deems  fit  to  execute  the  offices  of  Assistant,  Bursar, 
and  Mistress  of  Novices,  and  proposes  them  to  the  chapter.  The 
election  is  made,  according  to  plurality  of  votes,  by  white  and  black 
beans.  Should  it  so  happen  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  negatived, 
the  Mother  Superior  proposes  others  for  the  said  offices,  to  be  in  like 
manner  elected.  The  election  made,  she,  with  the  advice  of  the  three 
Sisters  newly  chosen,  makes  choice  of  such  other  Sisters  as  she  con- 
siders qualified  for  the  other  different  offices,  and  these  remain  in 
their  several  charges  until  the  Mother  Superior  may  think  fit  to 
remove  them. 

Where  there  are  not  seven  professed  nuns  to  make  the  election,  the 
Bishop  appoints  to  the  office  of  Mother  Superior,  and  to  the  other 
principal  charges,  after  having  consulted  the  eldest  Sister  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  priest  appointed  its  Spiritual  Director. 

The  Mother  Superior  always  presides  at  all  religious  exercises  and 
meetings.  As  regards  her  immediate  duties,  it  is  enacted  that,  '  to 
govern  with  advantage  to  the  community,  and  with  merit  to  herself, 
she  must  show  herself  a  model  of  Eegular  observance,  that,  becoming  a 
pattern  to  her  little  flock,  she  may  by  her  example  the  more  power- 
fully engage  them  to  the  strict  accomplishment  of  all  the  duties  of  the 
institute.  She  shall  take  particular  care  that  Eegular  discipline  be 
duly  maintained,  that  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  be  strictly  observed, 
that  the  Sisters  diligently  apply  themselves  to  their  respective  charges, 
and  particularly  that  they  most  sedulously  attend  to  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  children,  of  which  she  shall  herself  give  the  example.  She 
shall  take  care  that  the  Sisters  be  provided  with  all  necessaries,  and 
that  everything  superfluous  be  excluded.  She  shall  take  care  that 
every  Novice  be  examined  by  the  Bishop  or  his  delegate,  one  month 
before  the  time  of  her  Profession.  She  shall  sign  the  Acts  of  Profes- 
sion, and  of  the  Chapter,  the  accounts,  and  all  the  written  documents 
relating  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns  of  the  community.' 
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Abellt,  Louis,  Bishop  of  Eodez,  biographer  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Panl,  75  note 

„        „  appointed  Rector  of  the  Hopital-G^neral,  104  note 

Abbeys  and  Monasteries,  picturesque  sites  of,  304 

„  „  fertility  of  land  around,  304 

Academy,  Royal,  Exhibition  of  1868,  1 

„        picture  in,  '  Not  a  whit  too  soon,'  2 
Africa,  Christian  slaves  in.     See  Slaves 
Age,  alleged  superiority  of  our,  to  the  '  dark  ages,'  671 
Agnew,  Miss,  authoress  of  'Geraldine,'  becomes  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  165 
Agriculture  should  be  the  principal  employment  of  boys  in  Reformatories,  230 
Aiguillon,  Duchesse  d',  666 

„  „  niece  and  executrix  of  Richelieu,  667 

„  „  aids  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  his  charitable  works,  87, 

88  note,  95,  667 
last  will  of  the,  667 
Aikenhead,  Mary  Frances,  life  of,  140 

„  „  founds  the  congregation  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity, 

141, 142 
Akroyd,  Colonel,  M.P.,  on  Compulsory  Education,  419 
Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  gives  a  rule  to  the  Carmelites,  298,  310 
Alise  Sainte-Reine,  Baths  of,  100  note 
Alsace,  ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  108  note 
America,  public  education  in,  415 
Ambrose,  Saint,  286  note 

„  „     speaks  of  nuns  in  his  time,  fourth  century,  286 

Andr^,  Les  Dames  de  Saint,  352 

Angels,  children  of  the,  336  * 

Anglaises,  Les  Dames,  354 
Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  Regent  of  France,  106 

n  „        gives  her  diamonds  to  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  for  the  Asylum  of 

la  Salpetri^re,  106 
..  >•        appoints  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul   president  of  the  Council  of 

Conscience  of  Louis  XIV.,  106 
Antony,  Saint,  institutor  of  the  cenobitic  life,  283  note 

„         „      the  sister  of,  presided  over  a  house  of  virgins  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, 284 
Apostoline  nuns,  356 
Assisium,  313  note 
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Assumption,  Nuns  of  the,  349 

<>  „  statistics  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  349 

Athanasius,  Saint,  284  note 

„  „      Creed  of,  284  note 

Augustine,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  Doctor  of  the  Church,  287  note 

„       founds  a  convent  of  nuns  at  Hippo  in  the  fourth  century,  287 

„       gives  them  a  written  rule,  288 

„      rule  of,  now  extensively  adopted  by  religious  orders  and  congre- 
gations, 289 

„       Canonesses  of,  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,  368 

„       Canons  Eegular  of,  291,  295,  302 

„      Hermits  of,  300 

„       Apostle  of  England,  681 

„       sent  to  convert  England,  by  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  681 

„       Nuns  of,  366 

„       Canonesses  of,  368 
Augustinian  Nuns,  308 
Austin  Friars,  or  Hermits,  300 
'  Austin  Eriars '  in  London,  why  so  called,  303 
Auxiliatrice,  Sisters  of  Marie,  363 

Babthokpe,  Mrs.,  superior  general  of  the  Loretto  Nuns,  a.d.  1703,  262 
Bagnes,  substituted  for  the  Galleys  in  France,  a.d.  1748,  80  note 
„       described,  80  7iote 

,,       toys  and  trinkets  manufactured  in,  81  note 
„       abolished  in  1852,  81  note 
Baines,  Mr.,  M.P.,  on  Compulsory  Education,  422 

„         „       „        on  Free  Education,  421 
Baker,  Mr.,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  on  Primary  Education,  421 

,,        „     on  the  Factory  Acts,  420,  421 
Balmer,  Mr.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  in  1870,  on  grievances  of  Irisli 
Convent  schools  under  the  National  Board,  601,  602 
„  ,,    on  the  prohibition  of  religious  instruition,  practices  and  emblems,  in 

Irish  Convent  schools,  609 
„  ,,    on  the  quality  of  education  in  Irish  Convent  schools,  621-623 

„  „    on  the  superior  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  children  in  Irish 

Convent  schools,  623 
Ball,  Mrs.,  extends  the  congregation  of  Loretto  Nuns  in  Ireland,  263 
Barnabites,  Order  of,  301 
Barri,   Philip  de,  founds   the   Dominican   house  of  Saint  Marie's   of  the  Isle, 

Cork,  180 
Barwell's  picture  in  Academy  Exhibition,  '  Not  a  wliit  too  soon,'  1 
Baschi.  F.  Matthew  de,  founds  the  Order  of  Capuchins,  298 
Basil,  Saint,  284  note 

Order  of,  292 

speaks  of  convents  of  nuns,  fourth  century,  284 
Macrina,  sister  of,  governing  a  convent,  284 
rule  of,  284 

„     now  generally  followed  in  the  East,  285 
Bedingfield,  Mrs.,  founds  the  Loretto  convent,  York,  in  1686,  202 
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Bedford  school,  689 
Belin,  Pere,  83  note 
Bell,  Andrew,  D.D.,  396,  690 

„  „  services  of,  to  the  cause  of  education,  395 

„  „  controversy  of,  with  Lancaster,  396 

Belzance,  Monseigneur  de,  the  '  good  bishop '  of  Marseilles,  85  note 

„       Alexander  Pope's  eulogy  of,  85  Tiote 
Benedict,  Saint,  288  twte 

„  „      founds  a  monastery  at  Monte  Casino,  288 

„  „       gives  the  monks  a  written  rule,  288 

„  „      rule  of,  extensively  followed  in  the  West,  288 

„       Order  of,  292 
Benedictine  Nuns,  308 

„  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  346 

Beniti,  Saint  Philip,  SOO 
Bermondsey,  convent  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  at,  founded,  165 

„  interesting  ceremony  there,  166 

Bernard,  Saint,  294 
Bemardin,  Saint,  of  Sienna,  298 
Bernardins,  294 
Berolle,  Cardinal  de,  663 

„  ■  „  founds  the  French  Oratory,  302,  663 

.,  „  conducts  the  Princess  Henriette  Marie  to  England,  on  the 

occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Charles  I,,  663 
Betagh,  Very  Reverend  Doctor,  162 

Billiart,  Julie,  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  257 
Birkbeck,  Dr.,  and  Mechanics'  Institutes,  691 

life  of,  691 
Birmingham  Education  League.     See  League 
„         school,  688 

„  Sisters  of  Mercy  established  in,  165 

Bishop,  consulted  by  a  young  lady  before  she  enters  a  convent,  63 

„       examines  a  novice  as  to  her  vocation,  before  religious  reception  and  pro- 
fession, 63,  64 
„       publicly  questions  her  thereon,  at  the  ceremonies  of  reception  and  pro- 
fession, 66,  654,  658 
'  Blackfriars,'  why  so  called,  303 

Blind  Asylum  of  Lrish  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  Merrion,  146 
Blue  Coat  School,  or  Christ's  Hospital,  687 

„  peculiar  garb  of  scholars  of,  687 

Boroughs,  number  of  municipal,  and  civil  parishes,  in  England  and  Wales,  459 
Bossuet,  Jacques  B^nigne,  664 

„       his  praise  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  664  note 
„       on  the  Hopital-G^neral,  105 
„        works  of,  665 

„       correspondence  of  with  Leibnitz  and   Molanus  on  the  re-union  of  the 
Churches,  665 
Boulter,  Primate,  on  charter  schools  in  L^land,  500 

»  „       on  great  number  of '  Papists'  in  Ireland,  500 

Bramston,  Eight  Rev.  Doctor,  272  note 
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Bridgettines,  355 

Bridgid,  Nuns  of  Saint,  354 

Briefs  and  Bulls,  Papal,  651 

Bristowe,  Dr.,  Inspector,  on  Mater  Misericordise  Hospital,  170 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society  formed,  396 

British  National  Society,  for  aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,  129,  678 

,,  formation  of  the,  678 

„  rules  of  the,  678 

„  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the,  in  the  Franco-German 

War,  679 

„  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  129-131 

Bront6,  Charlotte,  on  living  and  labouring  for  others,  180 
Brougham,  Lord,  on  Reformator)'  schools,  201 
Bruno,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  293 
Bulls  and  Briefs,  Papal,  651 
Butcher,  Rev.  C.  H.,  M.A.,  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  China,  136 

Cajetan,  Saint,  of  Thienna,  and  John  Peter  Caraffa,  found  the  Order  of  Thea- 

tins,  301 
Callan,  Mr.,  of  Coolock,  adopts,  and  bequeaths  his  property  to  the  foundress  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  162 
„  particulars  of  his  bequest,  162  note 

Calmaldoli,  order  of,  293 

Cancer  Hospital  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  151,  152 
Canons  Regular,  291,  295,  302 
Capuchins,  Order  of,  298 
Caraffa,  John  Peter,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.,  founds  the  Order  of  Theatins,  with 

Saint  Cajetan,  301 
Carleton,  Alderman  Francis,  of  Cork,  36 

„       interposition  of,  on  behalf  of  the  Ursulines,  36 
„       family  of,  36  note 
Carlile,  Rev.  Mr.,  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland,  529 
Carpenter,  Miss  Mary,  on  females  in  Reformatory  schools,  230 
Carmelite  Order,  298,  309 

„  „      formerly  flourished  in  England,  310 

„         Nuns,  309 

„  „      statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  342 

Carmelites  Mitigated,  and  Grand,  312 
Carron,  Abb(^,  271 

„  schools  establised  by,  at  Somerstown,  271,  272 

„  how  he  repaid  the  hospitality  of  England,  271 

Carthusians,  Order  of,  293 

„  the  most  austere  order,  293 

Catholic  charities,  enrolment  of,  under  Act  of  1860,  377 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  of  England  and  Wales,  694 
„       its  Training  Schools,  479,  700 
„       its  feeling  as  to  the  Now  Education  Act,  463,  4G5 
„       amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  to  schools  of,  464 
„       doctrine,  gross  misrepresentation  of,  602,  503 
Catholics,  Number  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  66,  480 
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Catholics,  happy  tranquillity  of,  as  to  conrents,  67 

of  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  most  interested  in  convents,  67 
know  most  about  convents,  67 
have  contributed  towards  building  them,  67 
have  relatives  nims  in  them,  67 
send  their  daughters  to  be  educated  in  them,  67 

would  know  if  there  were  cases  of  nuns  pining  in  melancholy,  or  im- 
prisoned in  their  cells,  67 
would  not  allow  their  daughters  to  enter  them,  if  places  of  restraint^ 

and  homes  of  unhappiness,  67 
nay  more,  would  raise  their  voices  on  behalf  of  the  ill-treated  and  im- 
prisoned inmates,  67 
painfully  exceptional  position  of,  in  our  legislation,  373 
at  great  disadvantage,  compared  with  Anglicans,  Bussian  Greeks,  and 

other  denominations,  as  to  religious  orders  of  men,  371-373 
certain  obsolete  laws  on  our  Statute  book  a  standing  insult  to,  373 
those  laws  unjust,  and  therefore  evaded  by,  390 
See  Irish  Catholics 
Cavan,  interesting  scene  in,  471 
Cayenne,  French  colony  of,  81  note 
Celestines,  Order  of,  295 

Champagne,  sufferings  of,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  108 
'  Chapels',  small  Catholic,  now  replaced  by  fine  churches  in  Ireland,  20 
Charitable  Uses  Act  of  1853,  377 

„  Catholic  charities  excepted  from,  down  to  1860,  377 

„  amended  by  Act  of  1860,  377 

Chariti,  Dames  de  la,  90,  665 

Institution  of  the,  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  90,  666 
sketches  of  some  of  the  principal  of  the,  666-670 
works  of  the,  90,  665-670 
mode  of  visiting  the  Hotel  Dien,  by  the,  666 
rules  for  the,  drawn  up  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  670,  671 
example  of  the,  90,  671 
Chariti,  Filles  de  la,  120 
Charite,  Soeurs  de  la.    See  Charity,  Sisters  of 

Charity,  Lay  Associations  of,  established  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  90 
Charity  Commissioners,  Roman  Catholic  charities  under  the,  since  1860,  377 
Charity,  Sisters  of  the  Institute  of,  or  of  Providence,  344 

„  „  Statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  346 

„  „  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  353 

Charity  of  Refuge,  Congregation  of  our  Lady  of,  362 

„  Statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  362 

Charity,  Sisters  of,  118 

„  Napoleon  L's  eulogy  of  the,  118 

„  origin  of  the,  118 

„  first  mother  superior  of  the,  118 

„  growth  of  the  congregation  of  the,  120 

„  duties  undertaken  by  the,  121 

„  frugal  fare  of  the,  121 

„  receive  rules  and  constitutions  from  Saint  Vincent  dc  PAil,  121 
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Charif-y,  Sisters  of,  a  congregatioD,  not  a  religious  order,  121 

„  take  simple  annual  vows,  121 

„  duration  of  the  novitiate  of  the,  122 

>,  how  the  novices  are  employed,  122 

i«  are  governed  by  the  Superior  General  of  the  Congregation  of 

the  Mission,  122 

„  the  Mother  General,  subject  to  his  authority,  122 

„  „  extensive  correspondence  of,  122 

„  dress  of  the,  123 

,)  „         familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  illustrated  papers, 

123 

(,  pictures  of  the,  amidst  the  wounded  and  dying  in  the  late  war, 

123-125 

„  services  of  the,  in  the  Crimean  war,  126 

„  .how  honoured  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  the  close  of  the 

Franco- Austrian  war,  126 

„  beneficial  effect  of  the  ministrations  of  the,  on  the  morale  of 

the  troops,  127 

,,  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul's  advice  to  the  hospital,  127  note 

„  number  of  the  congregation  of  the,  128 

,,  complete  organisation  of  the,  128 

„  when  introduced  into  these  countries,  131 

„  statutes,  rules,  and  constitutions  of  the,  133 

„  special  rules  for  each  charitable  function  of  the,  135 

„  explanation  of  the  rules  of  the,  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  135 

„  may,  at  any  moment,  be  ordered  to  the  most  remote  country,  136 

„  recent  martyrdom  of  the,  at  Tien-Tsin,  136 

„  handsome  British  testimony  to  the  services  of  the,  in  the  late 

Franco'Prussian  war,  129 

„  '  Noble  and  devoted  work  of  the,'  testified  by  the  Protestant 

British  chaplain  at  Shanghai,  136 

„  saving  female  infants  from  being  drowned  or  loft  to  perish  by 

the  road-sides  in  China,  136 

„  statistics  of  the,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  357 

„  Irish.     See  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity 

„  testimony  of  a  poor  man  to  the  merits  of,  634 

Charter  House,  293,  686 
Charter  Schools.     See  Education,  Ireland 

Chauvet,  Pfere,  founds  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  262 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  and  the  Penal  Code  in  Ireland,  12 
Children  of  the  Angels,  336 
Children  of  Mary,  335 

Chiourme,  A.  of  galley  slaves,  80  , 

Choir  Sisters  and  Lay  Sisters,  322  note 
Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  Blue  Coat  School,  687 

„  peculiar  garb  of  the  scholars,  687 

Christian  Brothers,  613 

„  great  success  of  the,  as  teachers,  614-516 

„  high  praise  of  the,  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  514,  615,  510 

„  publish  their  own  class  books,  616 
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Christian  Brothers,  Tfhy  they  refose  the  aid  of  the  National  Board  in  Ireland, 
527  note 
„  success  of  pupils  of  the,  in  after-life,  515 

„  religious  emblems  and  practices  in  schools  o^  609 

Christian  Retreat,  Sisters  of  the,  355 
Christian  Slaves  in  Africa,     See  Slaves 
Chrjsostom,  Saint  John,  285  note 

„  speaks  of  congregations  of  virgins,  in  the  fourth  century,  285 

Church,  Gregory  XVI.  on  the  persecution  of  the,  270 

„    English  poorer  classes  do  not  go  to,  630,  630  note,  634 
„     'only  for  well  dressed  people,'  630  note,  634 
Church  Education  Society.     See  Education,  Ireland 
Churches,  fine  Catholic,  have  replaced  poor  little  '  chapels '  in  Ireland,  20 
Cistercians,  Order  of,  294 
Cistercian  Nuns,  356 
Clare,  Saint,  history  of,  313 
Ckires,  Poor,  Order  of,  312 

„  mitigation  of  the  rule  of,  315 

„  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  the,  in  Ireland,  317 

„  statistics  of  the,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  344 

Clerks,  Eegolar,  291,  301,  302 
Cloistered  Nuns,  43 
Cluni,  Order  of,  292 

„  first  instance  of  a  generalate,  293 

'  Cocks  V.  Manners,'  important  decision  on  the  validity  of  a  gift  or  bequest  to  a 

Eoman  Catholic  convent,  384 
Colettines,  315 

Collet,  Pere,  biographer  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  75  note 
Committee,  Select^  on  Convents,  1870-71,  371 

„  report  of,  371 

Conunnnism  in  England,  640 

„         British,  and  Irish  Fenianism,  640 
Compensation,  great  law  of,  in  the  economy  of  Divine  ProTidenc8s  161 
Compulsory  Education.     See  Education 

Confessor,  advice  of  a,  to  a  young  lady  desirous  to  enter  a  convent,  63 
„         oxight  to  be  best  judge  of  her  vocation,  65 
„         serious  responsibility  devolving  on  a,  in  this  matter,  63 
Congregations  and  Orders,  difference  between  religious,  43 
„  „  approval  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

„  „  confirmation  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

„  „  cannot  be  permanently  established  and  extended,  unless 

approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  SeCj  42 
.,  .    „  See  Orders 

Congr^ation  of  the  IGssion.    See  Mission 

Conscience  clause  in  Education  Act,  England  and  "Wal^,  1870,  429 

Scotland,  1872,  450 
„  of  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland,  544 

„  suggested  amendment  of,  473,  595 

Contemplative  orders,  the,  289 

..  do  they  lead  lives  of  '  barren  holiness' ?  289,  290 
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Convalescent  Home  of  the  IrisTi  Sisters  of  Charity,  145 
Convalescent  Hospitals,  a  great  want,  145,  146 
Convent,  popular  acceptation  of  the  word,  vii 
thus  used  in  this  book,  viii 
built  in  Cork,  one  hundred  years  ago,  33 
a  visit  to  a,  54 

how  a  young  lady  entering  a,  as  a  nun,  proceeds,  62 
precaution,  and  careful  previous  examination  observed  with  respect  to  a 

lady  entering  a,  62 
a  novice  may  leave  a,  any  moment  up  to  her  profession,  65 
such  as  are  obliged,  by  ill  health  or  other  reasons  to  do  so,  always  speak 

in  glowing  terms  of  the,  66 
nothing,  beyond  the  obligation  of  conscience  to  prevent  a  nun  leaving  a, 

after  her  profession,  if  she  wishes  to  do  so,  66 
election  or  appointment  of  the  Mother  Superior  of  a,  175,  176,  702 
duties  of  the  Mother  Superior  of  a,  704 
Convent  Elementary  and  Training  Schools  of  England,  477 

„  „  district  of,  inspected  up  to 

Act  of  1870,  477 
„  „  separate      inspection      of, 

ceased  in  1870,  477 
„  „  great  progress  in  number 

of,  477 
„  „  still  greater  progress  in  me- 

thod of  teaching  and  re- 
sults of  instruction  in,  477 
„  „  training  college  of  the  Sis- 

ters of  Notre  Dame,  478 
„  „  enumeration    of,    by   Her 

Majesty's   Inspector,   as 
having   attained   a  high 
standard  of    excellence, 
478 
„  „  Government   inspection  of 

training    college    under 
Sisters    of  Notre  Dame, 
479 
„  „  satisfactory  results  thereof, 

482,  483 
„  „  a  second  training  college  for 

Catholic  female  teachers 
needed,  480 
„  „  Her    Majesty's    Inspector 

names,  as  best  qualified 
to  conduct  it,  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  or  the 
Eaithful  Companions  of 
Jesus,  481 
„  „  Inspector's   high  pnviso  of 

nuns,  as  trainers  of  school 
teachers,  484 
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Conrent  and  Elfementary  Training  Schools  of  England,  official  retnrn  of  convent 

schools, '  which  hare  suc- 
cessfully prepared  female 
pupil  teachers  for  the 
Training  Collie,  1863- 
70,'  485,  486 
Convent  Priaiaiy  Schools  in  Ireland,  598 

M  n  number  of,  and  of  pupils  therein,  598 

»  ».      in  connexion  with  National  Board,  598 

M  II  )>      not  in  connexion  „  593 

,  „  much  larger  than  ordinary  schools,  598 

i>  II  Education  Census  table,  exemplifying  this,  699 

II  II  Board's  grant  used  by  nuns  for  paying  teadiers 

and  monitresses  in,  699 
II  i»  complaints  of  small  grants  from  Board  to,  599 

"  »  grants  to,  made  according  to  a  percentage  on 

average  attendance,  600 
"  »•  1k>w^  grants  to,  differ  from  those  made  to  ordi- 

nary schools,  600 
„  •  „  grants  to,  in  the  ratio  of  less  than  one-fourth 

to  ordinary  national  schools,  601 
II  II  official  figures  to  prove  this,  601 

"  »  °iios  refuse  to  vest  their  schools  in  National 

Board,  601 
"  II  Mr.  Bahner,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  1870, 

on  grievances  of,  601 

II  II  recommendation    of   Royal  Commissioners  of 

1870,  that  these  schools  should  be  treated 

as  ordinary  national  schools,  603 

"  »»  recommendation    of   same,   that  teachers  in, 

»  „  should  be  examined  and  classed  as  other 

teachers,  603 
"  "  Mr.  Renouf,  Assistant   Commissioner,  there- 

on, 603 

»»  »  recommendation  of  Commissioners  to  facili- 

tate this,  604 

•1  »  Cardinal  Cullen  thereon,  604 

oo^P^i^ts  of  rule  of  Board,  prohibiting 
members  of  one  religious  community 
having  more  than  one  school  receiving 
Government  aid,  605 

M  „  important  observations   of  Mr.    Coward,  As- 

sistant Commissioner,  on  this  rule,  606 

"  »  repeal  of  this  rule,  recommended  by  Koyal 

Commissioners  of  1870,  607 

„  „  some  convents  accept,  some  refuse  State  aid 

for,  608 

^os«  accepting  do  so  reluct^mtly,  on  account 
of  the  conditions,  608 
»  „  religious  emblems   and   practices   prohibited 

by  rules  of  Board,  609 
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Conrent  Primary  Schools  m  Ireland,  nuns'  complaints  thereof,  609 

„  ,,  Assistant  Commissioners  thereon,  609,  610 

,  „  exclusively  denominational,  610 

„  „  Assistant   Commissioners   of   1870  thereon, 

610,  611 
„  „  much  preferred  to  ordinary  national  schools, 

612 
„  „  Mr.  Coward,  Assistant  Commissioner,  there- 

on, 612-614 
interesting  illustrative  cases  of  good  effected 

by,  614-616 
attendance  in,  more  regular  than  in  ordinary 

national  schools,  616 
Mr.  Harvey,  Assistant  Commissioner,  there- 
on, 616 
„  „  quality  of  education  in,  618 

„  „  Mr.  Harvey,  Assistant  Commissioner,  there- 

on, 618-621 
„  „  Mr.  Coward,  Assistant  Commissioner,  there- 

on, 621 
„  „  Mr.  Balmer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  there- 

on, 621-623 
„  „  on    superior    cleanliness    and    neatness    of 

children  in,  623 
„  „  excellence  of  Kinsale  convent  school,  623 

„  „  results  of  examination  therein,  625 

„  „  nearly  all  the  teachers  and  monitresses  in 

female   national    schools  in  Ireland  aro 
pupils  of  the,  626 
„  „  handsome  testimony  to   superiority  of  the, 

by  Mr.  Laurie,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
1870,  627 
Convent  school,  a  visit  to  an  infant,  55 
„  description  thereof,  55 

Convent  schools  described,  54 

„  demeanour  of  children  in,  65 

,  neatness  of  „  55 

„  occupations  of       „  65 

„  what  is  taught  in,  64 

„  nuns  desirous  they  should  be  more  availed  of,  64 

„  reflections  on,  67 

„  girls  educated  in,  afterwards  good  wives  and  mothers,  67 

„  „  secure  the  same  advantages  of  education  for  their 

children,  57 
„  religion  enters  largely  into  the  system  of,  59 

„  beneficial  effects  of,  on  Irish  street-folk  in  London,  636-638 

Convents,  misrepresentation  and  misconception  of,  2,  3 
„         alleged  cruelties  practised  in,  2,  4,  6 
„         ignorance  about,  among  the  people  of  England,  3 
groat  benefits  diffused  by,  7 
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Convents,  peace  and  happiness  of  inmates  of,  7 

„        Statute  9th  of  Wm.  III.  for  the  suppression  of,  35 

„         objections  to,  62 

„        are  the  inmates  of,  hapjy  ?  62 

„         are  they  free  agents  ?  62 

„        wonld  not  some  of  the  nnns  be  glad  to  escape  from  ?  62 

„        ooght  there  not  to  be  a  Goremment  Ck>mnussion  to  visit  ?  62 

„         apprehensions  as  to  coercion  and  durance  in,  unfounded,  62 

„        happy  tranquillity  of  Her  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  as  to,  67 

„         Catholics  constantly  visit,  67 

„        Catholics  have  daughters  and  sisters  professed  nuns  in,  67 

„        Catholics  send  their  daughters  to  be  educated  in,  67 

„        young  ladies  educated  in,  in  many  instances,  afterwards  enter  them  as 

nuns,  67 
„        several  daughters  of  the  noblest  &nulieB  in  the  kingdom  become  nuns 

in,  67 
„        several  of  the  daughters  of  the  middle  classes  become  nnns  in,  67 
„         daughters  of  the  working  classes  become  lay-sisters  in,  67 
„         Protestant,  supposition  of,  as  generally  established,  68 
„  „  would  Catholics  call  out  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  ?  68 

„        founded,  through  charity,  in  remote  and  poor  districts,  176 
„         Sir  John  Forbes  on,  178 

„        why  they  should  be  promoted  and  cherished,  630 
„         why  now  being  suppressed  in  Italy,  a  Catholic  country,  369 
„         not  prohibited  by  law,  in  United  Kingdom,  3/4,  383 

gifts  and  bequests  to,  384,  389,  390 
„         important  legal  decision  thereon,  384 
„        number  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  368 
„  „  in  Great  Britain,  368 

„  „  in  Ireland,  368 

„         number  of  nuns  in,  368 
„         statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  338 
„         of  Anglican  sisterhoods,  68 

„        summary  of  the  work  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  629 
Conventuals,  298 

Convicts,  French,  transported  to  Guiana,  81  note 
„  how  employed  there,  81  note 

„  how  rewarded  for  good  conduct,  81  note 

„  the  principle  of  '  family,'  wisely  introduced  in  the  reformation 

of,  81  note 
Coppinger,  Bishop,  on  female  piety,  32 
Cordeliers,  298 

Cork,  one  hundred  years  ago,  17 
„     formerly  a  city  of  canals,  17 
„    beautiful  environs  of,  17,  18 
„    when  canals  and  docks  of,  arched  over,  18  note 
„    as  described  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  1775,  18 
„    public  buildings  of,  one  hundred  years  ago,  19  note,  25  note 
„    political  and  social  aspects  of,  one  hundred  years  ago,  19,  20 
„    large  trade  of,  one  hundred  years  ago,  21 
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Cork,  riots,  disturbances,  and  trade  outrages  of,  one  hundred  years  ago,  22,  23,  24 
literary  and  artistic  taste  of,  one  liundred  years  ago,  24 
newspapers  of,  one  hundred  years  ago,  24,  643 
merchants  of,  one  hundred  years  ago,  25 
interesting  anecdote  characteristic  of  the  merchants  of,  one  hundred  years 

ago,  25 
origin  of  the  city  arms,  25  note 
first  convent  opened  in,  since  Reformation,  34 
corporation  of,  called  on  to  suppress  the  nunnery,  35 
,,  dissuaded  from  doing  so,  36 

Cork  H.arbour,  one  hundred  years  ago,  648 
Cork  Water  Club,  now  Yaclit  Club,  648 

„  „  owned  island  of  Hawlboline,  648 

flag  of,  649 
„  „  rules  of,  649 

,,  „  club  day  of,  one  hundred  years  ago,  650 

Costermongcr,  etymology  of,  631  note 
Costermongers,  number  of,  in  London,  631 

„  money  turned  by,  in  London,  in  the  year,  631 

„  profits  of,  631 

„  manners  and  customs  of,  631-635 

„  notions  of  morality  of,  632 

„  disregard  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage  by,  632 

„  neglect  of  the  children  of,  633 

„  ill-treatment  of  the  wives  of,  633 

„  ideas  of,  about  religion,  634 

„  gratitude  of,  for  instruction,  635 

„  present  a  wide  field  for  England's  charity,  639 

Couche,  La,  in  the  rue  St.  Landry,  96 
Council  of  Conscience  of  Louis  XIV.,  107 
Cours  des  Miracles,  101 

Coward,  Mr.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  Inquiry,  1870,  on  rule  pro- 
hibiting one  religious  community  having  more  than  one  school 
receiving  aid  from  National  Board  in  Ireland,  605 
„  on  prohibition  of  religious  teaching,  practices,  and  emblems  in  con- 

vent national  schools,  Ireland,  609 
„  on  preference  for  convent  schools  in  Ireland,  612 

„  on  quality  of  education  in  convent  schools  in  Ireland,  621 

Croix,  Dames  Religieuses  de  la,  353 
Cross,  Daughters  of  the,  322 

„  „  works  of,  in  various  countries,  322-337 

„  „  concurrent  testimony  of  all  classes  in  praise  of,  332 

„  „  statistics  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  353 

Croze,  Anne  de,  669 
'  Crutched  Friars,'  why  so  called,  303 

CuUon,  Cardinal,  on  the  rule  of  respecting  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  Catholic 
hospitals  of  Dublin,  174 
„  on  the  examination  of  teaching-nuns  for  certificates,  604 

Cumin,  Mr.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  Inquiry,  1870,  on  the  exclusively 
denominational  character  of  convent  schools  in  Ireland,  610 
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Cumulative  vote  in  election  of  school  boards,  438 

„  advantage  thereof  to  minorities,  438 

Cue,  meaning  of  the  French  word,  78  note 

Daxbs  db  ul  CHi£iT£.    See  Charite 

Damianists,  315 

Delnc,  on  religious  societies,  283 

„      on  monastic  institutions,  305 
Denominational  education.     See  Education 

„  „  for  Ireland,  favoured  by  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870, 

595,  596 
„  training  schools  for  Ireland,  aid  to,  recommended  by  Eoyal  Com- 

missioners of  1870,  574 
Development  of  religious  orders,  195,  333 
Diocesan  firee  schools.     See  Education,  Ireland 
Dixon,  Mr.,  M.P..  on  unsectarian  education,  411 
Domenech,  Abb^,  on  the  faith  and  fervour  of  the  Irish,  31 
Dominic,  Saint^  founds  the  Dominican  Order,  299 
Dominican  Order,  299 

„        nuns  of  second  order,  319 
„  „     ofthirdorder,  299,  319 

„  „     statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  343 

„        nuns  of  Carisbrooke,  important  l^al  decision  on  a  bcqnest  to  the,  384 
„        Fathers,  Cork,  charitable  bequest  to,  ill^al,  382 
Dress,  extravagance  of  female,  671 

„  bad  effects  of,  671 

Drive,  the,  in  Hyde  Park,  154 

Dupanloup,  Monseigneur,  on  the  religious  element  in  education,  470 
Dutruchon,  Mademoiselle,  founds  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  252 
Dying,  bequests  of  the,  most  carefully  made,  150 

„  „  show  the  estimation  in  which  nons  are  held,  150 

Education,  the  formation  of  character,  59 

„  the  religious  element  should  enter  largely  into  all,  59 

„  all  denominations  woidd  include  religious  (raining  in,  59 

„  of  the  poor,  the  main  work  of  the  Presentation  Order,  53 

„  „  engages  the  attention  of  most  orders  of  religious  women,  53 

Education,  Primary,  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  past,  393 

„  „  services  of  Joseph  Lancaster  in  the  cause  of, 

395 
„  „  services  of  Dr.  Bell,  396 

„  „  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  396 

„  „  National  Society  of  the  Church  of  England, 

396 
„  „  services  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  691 

„  „  when  Grovemment  aid  first  given,  396 

„  „  when  Committee  of  Council  formed,  397 

n  „  veto  on  Grovemment  inspectors  of,  397 
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Education,  Primary,  in  Great  Britain,  when  grants  for,  extended  to  all  religious 

denominations,  397 
„  „  Scotland  prominent  in  the  work  of,  from  an 

early  period,  398 
„  „  endowments  for,  393 

„  „  estimated  amount  of  endowments  for,  393 

„  „  endowed  schools,  originally  intended  for  the 

poorer  classes,  now,  to  a  great  extent,  the 

seminaries  of  the  rich,  393,  394 
„  „  in  1818  and  1858,  compared,  398,  400 

„  „  proportion  of  the   scholars  on   registers   in 

average  daily  attendance,  399 
„  „  statistics  of,  in  1870,  400-403 

„  „  comparison  of,  in  several  years,  1858  to  1870, 

404 
„  „  Parliamentary  grants  for,  in  a  series  of  years, 

1840-1870,  405 
„  „  total  receipts  for,  in  detail,  in  1870,  405 

„  „  division  of  same  among  the  several  denomi- 

nations, 406 
„  „  total  expenditure  for,  in  1870,  406 

„  „  numbers  able  to  write  in  a  series  of  years, 

1841-1869,  as  a  test  of,  406 
„  „  National  League.     See  League 

„  „  National  Union.     See  Union 

„  „  unsectarian,  advocated  by  the  League,  409 

„  „  „  opposed  by  the  Union,  409 

,  „  compulsory,  advocated  by  the  League,  410 

„  „  „  opposed  by  the  Union,  410 

„  „  free,  advocated  by  the  League,  410 

„  „  „  opposed  by  the  Union,  410 

„  „  "Workshops  and  Factory  Acts  respecting,  420 

„  „  half  time  system  of,  421 

„  „  Mr.   Baker,   Chief  Inspector   of  Factories, 

on,  421 
„  „  Mr.  Dixon,  M.P.,  on  unsectarian,  411 

„  „  Earl  of  Harrowby,  on  religious,  417 

„  „  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  on  compulsory,  412 

„  „  Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  „  422 

„  „  Colonel  Akroyd,  M.P.  „  419 

„  „  Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  on  free,  421 

„  „  religious  instruction  in,  taken  account  of  by 

Government,  up  to  Act  of  1870,  432 
„  „  disregarded   by   Government,   since  Act  of 

1870, 432 
„  in  Saxony,  413,  414 

„  in  Switzerland,  413,  414 

„  in  America,  415 

„  in  Germany,  414 

Bducation,  Elementary,  Act  of  1870,  England  and  Wales,  425 
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Education,  Elementary,  Act  of  1870,   England  and  Wales,   public   elementary 

schools,  425,  429 
"  »>  school  districts,  425 

»  >'  supply  of  schools,  426 

"  »>  two  classes  of  schools,  429 

"  »  voluntary  schools,  429 

"  "  school  board  schools,  429 

"  »  conscience  clause,  429 

"  "  suggested  amendment  thereof,  473 

"  »  Parliamentary  grant,  430 

"  "  «>nditions  of  Parliamentary  grant,  430 

"  "  preliminary    conditions    of   Parliamentary 

grant,  431 
"  "  Parliamentary  grant  formerly  given  in  con- 

sideration of  religious  as  well  as  secular 
instruction,  in  all  schools,  432 
"  "  ^O'^  gi'^'en  in   consideration  of  secular  in- 

struction, only,  432 
religious  instruction   now  forbidden  in  all 
schools,  during  ordinary  school  hours,  432 
religious  instruction  allowed,  out  of  school 

hours  in  voluntary  schools,  433 
^'^Sious  instruction  altogether  prohibited 

in  school  board  schools,  434 
T^^^^er  of  hours  prescribed  for  secular  in- 
struction under  New  Code  of  1871,  433 
School  Boards.     See  School  Boards  ' 
Cumulative  vote.     See  School  Boards 
"  "  °°    Parliamentary    aid    for    buUding,   en- 

larging, or  furnishing  schools  after  Dec. 
31,  1870,  428 
striking  results  of  this  provision,  428 
•    "  "  ^^  &^eat  majority  of  new  schools  provided, 

denominational,  428,  429 
•*  »  rate  aid.     See  School  Boards 

payment  of  school  fees,  by  School  Board,  in 

case  of  poverty,  under  25th  section,  445 
*"empt   to  have  this   section   repealed  in 

House  of  Commons,  446 
^y«-laws  of  Liverpool  School  Board  thereon 
693  ' 

compulsory  attendance  of  children,  446 
bye-laws  of  Liverpool  School  Board  thereon 
693  ' 

'•  "  schools.     See  Schools 

"  "  the  Act  is  working  well,  462 

"  great  advantages  of,  462,  463 

C^t^olJcI>oor  School  Committee  thereon,  463 
"  »  Views  of,  on 

the  religious  question,  465 
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Education  Act,  Scotland,  1872,  448 

„  „  Committee  of  Council  appointed  for,  448 

„  „  Board  of  Education  appointed  for,  448 

„  „  a  school  board  to  be  elected  for  eyery  parish  and 

burgh  in  Scotland,  448 
„  „  all  parish  schools  and  burgh  schot^s  to  be  vested 

in  school  boards,  448 
„  „  election  of  school  boards  and  geneBftl  provisions  of 

the  Act,  448 
„  „  school  fees,  under  the  Act,  449 

„  „  higher  class  public  schools  in  burghs  and  parishes 

to  be  managed  by  school  boards,  449 
„  „  Parliamentary  grant  under,  449 

„  „  not  for  religious  instruction,  449 

„  „  other  conditions  of  Parliamentary  grant,  449 

„  „  no  Parliamentary  grant  to  be  given  for  building, 

improving,    or  fitting  up   a   school,    except  on 
application   made  on   or  before  December  31, 
1873,  450 
„  „  '  Public  School,'  meaning  of,  under  the,  449  note 

„  „  no  Government  inspection,  as  to  religious  instruc- 

tion, 450 
„  „  conscience  clause  in,  450 

„  „  times   specified  for  religious   insfcauction  or  ob- 

servances, under,  450 
„  .     „  all  parents  bound  to  provide  elementary  education 

for  their  children,  under,  450 
„  „  if  unable   to    pay   therefor,    bound   to   apply    to 

parochial  board  of  parish  or  burgh,  which  is 
bound  to  pay  for  same  out  of  poor  fund,  450 
„  „  such  parents  may  select  the  school,  451 

„  „  parents  neglecting  may  be  proceeded  against,  461 

„  „  employers  of  children  under  age  of  thirteen,  liable 

as  parents,  in  this  regard,  451 
„  „  religious  instruction  not  prohibited  in  any  school, 

under,  451 
„  „  preamble   of  Act  affirms   the   expediency  of  the 

custom  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  public 
schools  in  Scotland  being  allowed  to  continue, 
451,  452 
Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain,  1870-71,  number  of  elementary  schools,  452 
„  „  extent  of  accommodation  for  scholars, 

452 
„  „  number  of  scholars  dra.  'cregisters,  452 

„  „  ages  of  „  „         452 

„  „  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars 

on  register,  452 
n  „  number  of  scholars  qn  registers  quali- 

fied to  bring  grants  fo  their  schools, 
452 
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Edacation,  Primary,  Great  En  tain,  1870-71,  results  of  examination  of  scholars  on 

registers,  453 

„  ,,  the   same  particulars  of  schools  in- 

spected, not  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  annual  grants,  453 

„  „  number    of  certificated  teachers    at 

work  in  Great  Britain,  1870,  1871, 
453 

„  „  accommodation  in    the  45  training 

schools,  453 

„  .  „  number  of  students  in  training  schools^ 

in  first  and  second  years,  453 

«,  „  the   same  particulars  separately  for 

England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland, 

1870,  1871,  454,  455 

»  „  number  of  day  schools  and  evening 

schools  and  scholars,  in  1870  and 

1871,  according  to  religious  denomi- 
nation, 402,  456 

M  M  training    schools    in    England     and 

Wales,  and  Scotland,  according  to 

religious  denomination  in  1871,  457 

M  „  sources  from   which  candidates    for 

training  schools  were  mainly  drawn 
in  the  three  years  1869-71,  in  Great 
Britain,  457 
•,  m  estimate  of  Committee  of  Council,  as 

to  the  requisite  average  daily  atten- 
dance in  England  and  Wales,  458 
»  ^  accommodation  required  for  this,  458 

»  »  existing  supply  in  1871,  sufficient  for 

little  more  than  one-half,  458 
n  M  how  to  be  provided,  458 

M  M  number  of  municipal  boroughs  and  of 

civil     parishes     in    England    and 
Wales,  and  population  thereof,  458, 
459 
M  M  number  of   municipal  boroughs  and 

civil  parishes,  England  and  Wales, 
in  which  school  boards  have  been 
formed,  459 
♦»  ..  nimiber  of  municipal  boroughs  and 

civil  parishes,  England  and  Wales, 
in  which  bye-laws  to  enforce  atten- 
dance have  been   sanctioned,  and 
population  thereof,  459,  460 
n  ..  total  income  of  inspected  schools,  460 

«  «  income  from  Endowment,  460 

n  »  ,,  voluntary  contributions, 

460 
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Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain,  1870-71,  income  from  school-pence,  460 

„  „  „  parliameDtarygrants,460 

„  „  „  other  sources,  460 

„  „  „     how  apportioned  among  the 

several  religious  denomina- 
tions, 461 

„  „  items  of  income  severally  contrasted 

•with  corresponding  items  in  Ire- 
land, 588,  589 

„  „  total  expenditure  of  inspected  schools, 

461 

„  „  expenditure  in  salaries,  461 

„  „  „  books  and  apparatus, 

461 

„  „  „  miscellaneous,  461 

„  „  particulars  of  voluntary  subscribers, 

461 

,,  „  statistics  of  schools  of  several  denomi- 

natious  aided  with  annual  grant, 
462 

„  „  grants  to  Eoman  Catholic  schools  in 

G-reat  Britain  for  23  years  to  March 
31,  1870,  464 

„  „  grants  to  Eoman  Catholic  schools  in 

Great  Britain  for  23  years  to  March 
31,  1871,  464 

„  „  Government     inspection    of    Roman 

Catholic  male  teachers'  training 
college  at  Hammersmith,  in  1870, 
479 

„  „  Government    inspection    of     Roman 

Catholic  female  teachers'  training 
college  at  Liverpool,  in  1870,  479- 
483 

„  „  prohibition  of  religious  instruction  in 

school  board  schools,  discussed, 
464,  466 

„  „  views  of  the  League  thereon,  466 

„  „  reply  thereto,  467 

„  „  views  of  an  Anglican  clergyman,  an 

ex-inspector  of  schools,  thereon,  468 

„  „  new  programme  of  the  League,  Janu- 

ary 1872,  demanding  that  all  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  under 
school  boards,  469 

„  „  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  on   the  re- 

ligious element  in  education,  470 

„  „  Monsieur    Guizot    on    the    religious 

element  in  education,  472 

„  „  interesting  scenes,  illustrative  of,  471 
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Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain,   1870-71,  Mr.  Grove,  of  All  Souls'  National 

Schools,  Langham-place,  thereon, 
474 
Education,  Primary,  Ireland,  488 

„  „  apostacy,  the  price  of,  for  nearly  300  years,  488 

„  „  pains  and  penalties  formerly  against  all  Catholic, 

12,  488 
„  „  grants  and  endowments,  „  488 

Parish  Schools  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  488 
„  „  history  and  statistics  of  same,  488-490 

„  „  the  Commission  for  the  suppression   of  religious 

houses  in  1539  recommend  six  to  be  preserved 

for  the  purposes  of  education,  489 
„  „  the  recommendation  disregarded^  489 

„  „  consequent  want  of  free  schools,  complained  of  by 

the  Lord  Deputy,  490 
„  „  all  children  to  be  educated  Protestants,  under  Parish 

Schools  Act,  490 
„  „  diocesan  free  schools  of  Elizabeth,  490 

„  „  history  and  statistics  of  diocesan  free  schools  of 

Elizabeth,  490-492 
„  „  abuses  of  diocesan  free  schools  of  Elizabeth,  491 

„  „  Royal  free  schools,  492 

,,  .,  history  and  statistics  of  Royal  free  schools,  492-496 

.,  „  abuses  of  Royal  free  schools,  493,  494 

„  „  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith,  496 

I)  „  history  and  statistics  of  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith, 

496-499 
„  „  Charter  schools,  500 

»  ■>  history  and  statistics  of  Charter  schools,  500-505 

„  „  Incorporated  Society  of  „  500 

..  »  great  powers  of  „  500,  501 

>•  >f  children  in  Charter  schools  all  educated  Protestants, 

500 
>i  II  an  English  Protestant  gentleman  thereon,  501 

»  »  gross  misrepresentation    of    CathoUc    doctrine  to 

children  in  Charter  schools,  502 
„  „  actual  Catholic  doctrine  thus  misrepresented,  503 

„  „  Charter  schools  a  failure,  504 

»  „  present  position  of  Charter  schools,  505 

„  „  funds  of  Charter  schools,  505 

•>  f.  Royal  Hibernian  school  for  children  of  soldiers,  506 

„  „  Hibernian  Marine  school,  506 

I.  »  Board  of  Education  of  1 8 1 3  for  endowed  schools,  507 

I.  »  names  of  Commissioners  thereof  in  1872,  508  note 

„  „  Irish  Society  Schools,  508 

»  n  Association  for  discountenancing  vice,  509 

»  »  Lord-Lieutenant's  school  building  fund,  510 

..  t.  grammar  and  other  schools  of  private  endowment, 

511 
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Education,  Primary,  Ireland,  Kildare  Place  Society,  511 

„  „  Church  Education  Society,  512 

„  „  Christian  Brothers,  513 

„  „  „  high  praise  of,  by  Eoyal  Com- 

missioners of  1870,  514,  516, 
516 
„  „  „  compile  their  own  books,  516 

„  „  „  refuse  aid  of  National  Board, 

527 
„  „  „  reasons  thereof,  527  note 

„  „  „  success  in  after  life  of  pupils  of, 

515 
„  „  Presentation  and  other  teaching  monks,  517 

,,  ,,  number  of  School  Endowments  in  Ireland,  517 

„  „  acreage  of  land  of  School  Endowments  in  Ireland, 

517 
„  „  annual  income  from  land  of  School  Endowments  in 

Ireland,  517 
„  „  annual  value  of  school  premises  of  School  Endow- 

ments in  Ireland,  517 
„  „  income  from  trust  funds  of  School  Endowments  in 

Ireland,  517 
„  „  Hedge  schools,  formerly,  518 

„  „  numbers  paying  for  education  in  1824,  518 

„  „  religious  denominations  of  these,  618 

„  „  recommendations  of  Eoyal  Commission  of  1812,  619 

„  „  „  „  „  of  1824, 619 

„  „  total   amount   and    particulars    of   Parliamentary 

grants  for,  up  to  1827,  520 
„  „  number  of  scholars  in  1826,  520 

„  „  recommendation  of  Select  Committee  of  1828,  521 

„  „  national  system  established  in  1831,  522 

„  „  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  sketch- 

ing the  new  system,  522 
„  „  national  system  not  well  received  by  Protestants, 

524 
„  „  Proselytism,  at  this  time,  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the 

Protestant  clergy,  625 
„  „  national  system  generally  well  received  by  Catho- 

lics, 526 
Education,  National  Board  of,  Ireland,  established,  522 

„  „  first  Commissioners,  622 

„  „  Catholics  not  adequately  represented  on 

the,  622,  628 
„  „  Commissioners  at  several  periods  subse- 

quently, 631 
„  „  Kesident    Commissioner,   Mr.   Carlile,    a 

Presbyterian  clergyman,  629 
„  „  Secretary    a    member   of  the    Church  of 

England,  629 
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Education,  National  Board  of,  Ireland,  Master  of  the  Model  School  a   Presby- 
terian, '  who  took  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  teaching  department,'  530 
„  „  Office  of  Resident  Commissioner,  630,  531 , 

532 
„  „  system  availed  of,  but  closely  watched  by 

Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  532,  534 
„  „  Resident  Commissioner's  objection  to  the 

religious  tenets  of  Catholics,  534 
,,  „  yet  he  prepares  the  class-books,  535 

„  „  revises  all  the  class-books,  535 

„  „  Commissioners  exercise  full  control   over 

the  class-books,  536 
„  „  these  books,  prepared  by  Resident  Com- 

missioner, 'full  of  religious  knowledge 
and  religious  sentiment,'  537,  538 
,  „  Catholic  bishops  refer  the  matter  to  the 

Holy  See,  539 
,,  „  admixture  of  'common  Christianity'  and 

literary  instruction  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See,  539 
„  „  recommendation  of  the   Royal   Commis- 

sioners of  1870,  that  the  Board  refrain 
from  publishing  class-books  in  future, 
540 
„  „  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  541 

„  „  cause  of  much  difficulty  and  fierce  contro- 

versy, 541 
„  „  rule  of  Board  broken  as  to  this,  542,  643 

„  „  rules  as  to  religious  instruction,  644 

„  „  '  conscience  clause '  of,  544 

„  „  rule  against  emblems  or  symbols  of  a  de- 

nominational  character   in   schoolroom 
during  hours  of  united  instruction,  546 
„  „  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  a  system 

of  mixed  education  in  Ireland,  542,  546 
,  „      "  '  Scripture  Extracts '  prepared,  546-549 

„  ,,  volume  of  'Sacred  Poetry,'  650 

„  „  Wbately's  'Evidences    of   the   Truth   of 

Christianity,'  550 
„  „  altered  and  published   by  the  Board,  as 

'  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,' 
551 
„  „  Whately's  '  Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  the 

Truth  of  Christianity,'  551 
,  „  Eighth  Rule  of  the  Board,  551 

„  „  carried   out  in   district  model  school  of 

Clomnel,  552 
n  ,y  protest  of  Archbishop  Whately  thereon, 

652 
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Education,  National  Board  of,  Ireland,  important   evidence    of   Master   Murphy, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  about  books 
of  combined  religious  instruction,  553 

„  I,  direct  infraction  of  the  principle  of  Mr. 

Stanley's  letter,  556 

„  „  Eighth  Eule  altered,  657 

„  „  Archbishop   Whately's   two  books    with- 

drawn by  Commissioners,  558 

),  „  he  resigns  his  seat  at  the  Board,  558 

„  „  proselytism  the  Archbishop's  avowed  ob- 

ject, 659 

„  „  Protestant   objections  to   '  Scripture  Ex- 

tracts,' 660 

I,  „  good  service  rendered  by  Catholic  prelates, 

550 

„  „  but  for  them  the  national  system  would 

have  collapsed,  561 

,t  „  numbers  of  several   religious   denomina- 

tions on  the  rolls  in  1867  and  1871, 
661,  661  note 

„  „  unwarrantable  alteration  of  Mr.  Stanley's 

letter,  562,  564 

,,  „  Roman  Catholic  translation  of  New  Testa- 

ment refused  to  be  supplied  to  Catholic 
children,  664 

t,  „  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  as  to  aiding 

the  building  of  schools,  nullified  by  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Board,  665 

„  „  Vested  and  Non-Vested  Schools,  666-570 

;,  ,,  important  observations  of  Royal  Commis- 

sioners of  1870  thereon,  566 

„  „  charter  of  incorporation  of,  568 

„  „  alteration  of  rule  as  to  vested  schools,  568 

s,  „  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  schools  vested 

in  the  Board,  569 

„  „  strong  objections  to  so  vesting  them,  670 

„  „  number  vested  in  Board,  only  one  in  nine, 

670 

„  „  model  schools,  671 

„  „  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Catholic  and 

Protestant  clergy,  671 

„  „  small  proportion  of  Catholics  therein,  671. 

671  note,  672 

M  „  gradual    abolition    of   provincial    model 

schools  recommended  by  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1870,  573 

II  I,  further  recommendation   that   the  build- 

ings thereof  should  be  granted  on.  lease, 
on  easy  terms,  for  denominational  train- 
ing schools,  673 
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Education,  National  Board  o^  Ireland,  recommendation  of  Koyal  Commissioners 

of  1870,  that  State  aid  should  be  given 
to  denominational  training  schools,  574 

»  „  conditions  of  such  aid,  574 

„  „  recommendations  of  Eoyal  Commission  of 

1870,  as  to  examination  of  teachers  at 
convenient  centres,  574 

u  „  recommendations  of  Royal  Commission  of 

1870,  as  to  examination  of  members 
of  religious  bodies,  574 

»  „  recommendations  of  Royal  Commission  of 

1870,  as  to  examination  of  enclosed 
nuns  in  their  own  convents,  574 

„  „  repeal  of  sections  of  10th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7, 

precluding  Government  aid  to  monks* 
schools,  recommended  by  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1870,  607 

»  ,.  repeal  of  rule  of  Board  based  thereon  re- 

commended, 607 

n  „  repeal  of  rule  of  Board  refusing  aid  to  any 

religious  community  for  more  than  one 
school,  recommended  by  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1870,  607 

i>  „  number  of  schools  and  pupils,  at  different 

periods,  from  1832  to  1871,  576 

»»  „  number  of  schools  and  pupils,  and  average 

daily  attendance,  in  the  four  provinces, 

1871,  577 

»«  „  comparison  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

as  to  average  daily  attendance  and  num* 
bers  on  the  rolls,  578 

»  i>  religious  denominations  of  1,021,700  pupils 

on  roUs  of  National  Board,  in  1871,  579 

»  ».  religious  denominations  of  the  four  |wo- 

vinces,  in  1871,  579 

»>  »  National  system  practically  denominational 

in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  580 

»  i>  evidence  to  this  effect,  580-582 

»t  »  number  of  mixed  and  unmixed  National 

Schools  in  1871,  682 

»  >.  numbers  and  religious  denominations  of 

children  in  mixed  schools,  582-584 

"  11  numbers  and  religious  denominations  of 

children  in  immLxed  schools,  582 

"  "  literary  proficiency  of  pupils  on  rolls  last 

quarter  of  1871,  585,  586 

»  •»  numbers  and  religious  denominations   of 

pupils  in  model  schools,  586 

•»  »»  number,   classification,  and  religious  de- 

nominations of  teachers  in  service  of 
Board,  in  1871.  686,  587 
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Education,  National  Board  of,  Ireland,  teachers  inadequately  paid,  587 
„  „  their  actual  pay,  587 

„  „  number  of  paid  monitors,  in  1871,  588 

„  „  total  amount  received  by  teaching  staff  in 

1871,  588 
„  „  proposed  increase  by  payments  for  results 

in  1871,  1872,  587,  588 
„  „  amount  of   local   emoluments   in  aid   of 

salaries  of  teachers,  588 
„  „  school-pence  in  Ireland,  in  1871,  588 

„  „  „        in  Great  Britain,  in  1871,  588 

„  „  voluntary  contributions  in  Ireland,  in  1 87 1 , 

589 
„  „  voluntary  contributions  in  Great  Britain, 

in  1871,  589 
„  „  Parliamentary  grants  in  Ireland,  1871,589 

„  „  „  in     Great    Britain, 

1871,  689 
„  „  endo^wments,  589 

„  „  all  these  items,  at  per  scholar  in  atten- 

dance, 589 
„  „  agricultural  school  farms,  590 

Educational  Census  of  Ireland  of  1868,  590 

„  „  number  of  primary  schools  and  pupils  in  attendance, 

in  the  four  provinces,  590,  691 
„  „  religious  denominations  in  the  four  provinces,  591 

„  „        .         the  several  classes  of  schools,  and  number  of  pupils 

and  centesimal  proportion  of  each,  592 
„  „  total  numbers  attending  school  in  Ireland  in  1868, 592 

„  „  proportion  of,  to  population,  593 

„  „  the  same  in  1871,  593 

„  „  recommendation  of  Eoyal  Commissioners,  with  a 

view  to  secure  attendance,  593 
„  „  they  endorse  the  principle  of  the  25th  section  of 

the  English  Act,  593,  594 
„  „  they  pronounce  a  compulsory  law  of  attendance  in- 

expedient for  Ireland,  693,  594 
Education,  National  system  of,  Ireland,  on  the  whole  has  done  its  work  well,  594 
„  „  mainly  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  clergy, 

and  the  denominational  tendency  of  the 
country,  594 
,,  „  unsatisfactory  in  mixed  schools,  594 

jj  „  „  in  the  model  schools,  594 

„  „  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870  recom- 

mend the  mixed  system,  where  only  one 
school  can  be  maintained,  595 
„  „  the    Royal    Commissioners  of   1870  re- 

commend State  aid  to  denominational 
schools,  where  more  than  one  school, 
696,  696 
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Education,  National  system  of,  Ireland,  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1870  suggest 

an  improved  conscience  clause,  595 
„  „  ought  to  be  such  as  might  safely  be  ac- 

cepted by  the  people,  597 
„  „  Convent  National  Schools.    See  Convent 

Elizabeth,  Saint,  of  Hungary,  founds  the  third  order  of  Franciscan  nuns,  318 
Elphinstone,  Colonel,  on  th6  Sisters  of  Charity,  130 
Emancipation  Act,  clauses  of  against  Catholic  religious  orders  of  men,  372 

„  „  „  have  never  been  directly  enforced,  382 

„  „  „  unjust  indirect  effects  of,  382 

„  ,,  „  do  not  affect  nuns,  374,  383,  384 

Emigration  of  women,  Mr.  Newdegate's  ideas  on  the,  in  connexion  with  the  Con- 
vent question,  6 
Enclosure,  Law  of,  43 

Endowments  for  Education.     See  Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain ;  and  Educa- 
tion, Primary,  Ireland 
Endowments  for  Education  originally  mainly  intended  for  the   poorer  classes, 

393,  394 
Enfants  de  Marie,  335 
Enfants  Trouves.     See  Foundlings 
England,  a  country  religiously  disposed,  68 
ignorance  about  convents  in,  3 
misconceptions  about  convents  in,  3     , 
„  ought  to  be  removed,  4 

munificent  charity  of,  3 

conversion  of,  and  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  681 
Erasmus  Smith's  schools.     See  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
Eton  College,  683 
„    fagging  at,  684 
„    salt,  684 
„    Montem,  684 
Eudes,  Pere,  founds  the  Congregation  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Nuns,  193 
Eudistes,  Congr^ation  of,  founded,  302 
Eustochium,  Saint,  a  nun  in  the  fourth  century,  286 

Factobt,  visit  to  an  English,  274 

„      wondrous  machinery  of,  274 

„      beautiful  fabrics  produced  in,  274 

„      what  of  the  human  machines  in  ?  274 

„      their  homes,  274 

„      dangers  and  temptations  of,  274,  275 

„      how  to  counteract  these,  274,  275 

„      services  of  nuns  in  this  respect,  274-276 
Factory  Acts,  provisions  of  the,  420 
Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  420,  42 1 
Fagging  at  Eton,  684 
Faith,  Sisters  of  the  Holy,  355 

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  history  of  the  congregation,  264-276 
II  ,i  introduction  of  into  England,  271 

u  H  high   praise    of,    by   Her  Majesty's   Inspector  of 

Schools,  264 
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Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  origin  of  the  name,  267 

„  „  great  educational  labours  of,  268-273 

„  „  statistics  of,  342 

Faithful  Virgin,  the  Nuns  of  the,  353 

Family,  principle  of,  wisely  employed  by  the  French  Government  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  convicts,.  81  note 
Family,  Sisters  of  the  Holy,  346 
Felix  of  Valois,  Saint.     See  Valois 
Fenianism,  Irish,  and  British  Communism,  640 
Filiation  of  convents,  37  note 

Finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  Sisters  of  the,  366 
Fonds,  M.  de  la,  letter  of,  to  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  111 
Fontevrault,  Order  of,  295 
Forbes,  Sir  John,  on  faith  and  fervour  of  the  Irish,  30 

„  on  the  virtue  of  the  women  of  Ireland,  59 

„  on  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  177 

„  on  convents,  178 

For9ats,  81  note 

Foundlings,  great  numbers  of,  in  Paris,  17th  century,  96 
„  how  treated  in  La  Couche,  96 

„  how  deformed  by  mendicants,  96 

„  rescued  and  placed  in  an  asylum  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  under  care 

of  Sisters  of  Charity,  97 
„  touching   particulars   of,    brought   in   at   night  by  Saint  Vincent  de 

Paul,  98 
„  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul's  appeal  for,  to  the  ladies  of  France,  99 

Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  304 
Francis,  Saint,  founds  the  Franciscan  Order,  298 
Francis  of  Paula,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Minims,  301 
Franciscans,  Order  of,  298 
Franciscan  Nuns,  of  third  order,  318 

„  missionary  convent  of,  at  Mill  Hill,  318 

„  statistics  of,  344 

„  See  Clares 

Free  Schools.     See  Education 

French,  the  Kev.  George,  M.A.,  on  the  religious  element  in  education,  468 
Friars,  291,  298 

„     first,  second,  and  third  orders  of,  298,  299 
Farley,  Mr.  John,  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  130 

Galley  slave.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  takes  the  place  of  a,  85 
Galley  slavery,  date  of,  in  France,  80 

„  principal  seat  of,  Marseilles,  80 

Galley  slaves  in  Paris,  ministered  to  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  80 

wondrous  reformation  of,  by        „  81-86 

hospitals  established  for,  by        „  87 

a  chiourme  of,  80 

how  treated  in  the  galleys,  79 

brutalised  thereby,  79 

mistaken  principle  applied  to,  79 

crimes  and  enormities  of,  80 
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Galley  slaves  in  Paris,  physical  sufferings  and  moral  degradation  of,  80 

„  missions  established  for,  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  85 

Galleys  the,  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  79 
„        described,  79 
„         origin  of  the  word,  79  note 
„         -when  instituted  in  France,  80 
„         when  abolished  in  France,  80  note 
„        the  bagnes  substituted  for.     See  Bagnes 

„         Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  appointed  Royal  Almoner-General  of,  83 
„         this  office  conferred,  in  perpetuity,  on  the  Superior-General  of  the 
congregation  of  the  mission,  87  note 
Gault,  John  Baptist,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  85  note 
Generalate,  of  religious  orders  and  congr^ations,  288 
„  none  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  288 

reason  thereof,  288,  289 
Germany,  education  in,  414 

„        Labour  Act  of  North,  417 
Gilbert,  Saint,  of  Sempricgham,  296 

„  poor  plate  of,  296 

Gilbertines,  Order  of,  296 

Golden  Bridge  Refuge,  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  168 
Gondi,  family  of,  664 

„       Philippe-Emanuel  de,  78,  664 
„       Marquise  de,  669 
Good  Shepherd,  Nuns  of  the,  193 
„  object  of,  194 

„  history  of,  193-196 

„  statistics  of,  195,  361 

„  when  introduced  into  United  Kingdom,  195 

Good  works.  Catholic  belief  in  the  obligation  and  merit  of,  150 

„  results  of  this  belief,  150 

Gospel  counsels  of  perfection,  religious  vows  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  in 

accordance  with  the,  70 
>f  »  not  of  obligation  on  all  Christians,  as  the  Gospel 

precepts  are,  70 
),  „  difference  between  the,  and  the  Gospel  precepts,  70 

»  I,  those  who  would  follow  the,  are  such  as  the  Catholic 

Church  admits  to  religious  vows,  70 
,1  „  Leibnitz  on  the,  72 

Goussault,  Madame  la  Prteidente,  666 
Grammar  Schools.     See  Education 
Grandmont,  Order  of,  295 
„  Renee  de,  669 

Gras.    See  Le  Gras 

Gregory  XVI.  on  the  persecution  of  the  Church,  270 
Gregory  the  Great,  Saint,  and  the  conversion  of  England,  681 
Griffiths,  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  1 66  note 

»  ..  introduces  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  into  London,  1 65 

Grove,  Mr.,  of  All  Souls'  National  Schools,  on  the  religious  element  in  education, 
474 
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Gualbert,  St.  John,  founds  the  Order  of  Vallis  Umbrosa,  293 
Guiana,  French,  81  note 

Guizot,  M.,  on  the  religious  element  in  education,  472 
Gumley  House  convent,  273 

Habbow  School,  685 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  on  the  religious  question  in  education,  417 
Harvey,  Mr,,  Assistant  Commissioner   of  Education  Inquiry,   1870,  on  superior 
regularity  of  attendance  in  convent  schools  in  Ireland,  619 
„  on  quality  of  education  therein,  620 

Hawlboline  Island,  648,  648  note 
Heart,  Sacred,  Servants  of  the,  362 

„         ,,         Sisters  of  the,  354 
Hedge  schools  in  Ireland  formerly,  518 
Hermits,  of  Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  Jerome,  300 
Hibernian  Chronicle,  643 
Hibernian  Royal  School  for  children  of  soldiers,  506 

„  „       Marine  School,  506 

Hill,  Mr.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  on  Reformatory  Schools,  201,  230 
Hopital-G^n^ral,  103 
Hospital  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  102 

„         of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  Dublin,  Sisters  of  Charity,  144 

„         of  Mater  Misericordise,  Dublin,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  169 

„         of  Incurables,  Cork,  Sisters  of  Charity,  151 

„         H6tel  Dieu,  115 
Hospitallers.     See  Knights 

Hospitals,  gratuitous  services  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in,  171,  172 
Houet,  Madame  d',  foundress  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  264 
House  of  Mercy,  attached  to  each  convent  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  1 67 
Hyde  Park,  the  Drive  in,  154 

Ignattos,  Saint,  of  Loyola,  founds  the  Society  of  Jesus,  301 
Immaculate  Conception,  Sisters  of  the,  346 
Incorporated  Society.     See  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
Industrial  Schools,  analysis  of  British  and  Irish  Acts,  216-219 

„  ,,         number  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  223,  226 

,,  ,,         numbers  under  order  of  detention  in,  223,  226 

„  „         receipts,  in  Great  Britain,  220 

„  „         Parliam  ntary  grant,  220 

„  „         rate  aid,  220 

„  ,,         collected  from  parents,  206 

„  „         receipts  from  other  sources,  220 

„  „         expenditure,  in  Great  Britain,  219 

„  „         children  out  on  licence,  219,  226 

„  „         religious  denominations,  223,  227 

„  „        ages,  224,  227 

„  „         previous  circumstances,  224 

„  ,,        results  on  and  after  discharge,  224-226 

„  „        very  young  boys  in,  require  care  of  females,  222 

„  „         cost  of  a  child  in,  only  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  criminal,  228, 229 
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Industrial  Schools,  highest  consideration  with  respect  to,  229 

„  „        nuns  extensirely  engaged  in  management  of,  231 

„  „         Good  Shepherd  Nuns,  200 

„  „        Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Liverpool,  fuU  details  of,  238 

„  „        Sisters  of  Mercy,  Liverpool,  „        „      239 

,,  ,,         Sisters  of  Saint  Francis,  Glasgow,         „         „       240 

„  „         Sisters  of  Mercy,  Clonakilty,  „         „       240 

„  „         Sisters  of  Charity,  Drogheda,  „         „       242 

„  „         Sisters  of  Mercy,  Kinsale,  „         „       243 

„  „        Sisters  of  Saint  Louis,  Monaghan,        „        „       245 

„  ,,  „  „  receive  all  children  rejected  in 

other  schools,  245 
„  „        Sisters  of  Mercy,  Loughrea,  full  details  of,  246 

„  ,,         Presentation  Nuns,  Cashel,  „         „       248 

„  „        list  of,  under  care  of  nuns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  250,  251 

„  „        man;iged  by  nuns,  favourably  spoken  of  by  Government  In- 

spectors, 251 
Infallibility,  Papal,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of,  652 
Intercessory  prayer,  great  value  of,  289,  290 
Intolerance,  religious,  in  Ireland  formerly,  12,  20,  138 
Ireland,  re-introduction  of  conventual  institutions  into,  34 
strong  devotional  feeling  of  the  people  of,  30 
attachment  to  their  clergy  of  the  people  of,  31,  641 
decorum  and  modesty  of  the  women  of,  59 
intolerance  in,  fifty  years  ago,  138 
the  atmosphere  of,  religious,  533 

the  people  of,  rely  on  their  clergy  in  the  matter  of  education,  534 
Irish  Catholics,  deplorable  political  state  of,  a  century  ago,  1 1 
„  religion  of,  banned,  11 

„  education  of,  prohibited  by  law,  12 

„  forbidden  to  teach  school,  12 

„  forbidden  all  foreign  education,  12 

„  fatal  accident  resulting  from  persecution  of,  1 2 

„  debarred  from  all  political  influence,  under  the  penal  code,  11 

,,  when  first  concessions  to,  12  note,  19 

„  when  admitted  to  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  19 

„  when  allowed  to  become  officers  of  army  and  navy,  19 

„  when  admitted  into  municipal  corporations,  19 

„  their  houses  df  religious  worship  formerly,  20 

„  „  „  at  the  present  day,  20 

„  expenditure  of,  in  erecting  churches,  schools,  convents,  and  other 

institutions  since  1800,  20  note 
„  expenditure  of,  in  annual  support  of  their  cleigy,  20  note 

„  strong  faith  and  fervour  of,  30 

„  love  and  respect  of,  for  their  clergy,  31,  641 

„  and  Protestants  now  dwell  together  in  mutual  respect  and  har- 

mony, 21 
Irish  poor  instructed  in  and  attached  to  their  religion,  640,  641 
Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  how  this  congregation  differs  from  the  French  Sisters  of 
Charity,  143 
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Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  why  instituted,  138 

founded  by  Miss  Aikenhead,  140-142 

approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  143 

Industrial  Training-School  of,  Stanhope  Street,  Dublin, 

143 
poor-schools  of,  in  Dublin,  144 
Saint  Vincent's  Hospital  of,  Dublin,  144 
Convalescent  Home  at  Linden  of,  145 
Merrion  Blind  Asylum  of,  146 
Convent  of  Saint  Vincent,  Cork,  of,  148 
Magdalen  Asylum  attached  thereto,  149 
poor-schools  „  151 

Convent  of  Saint  Patrick,  Cork,  of,  151 
hospital  for  incurables  attached  thereto,  151 
functions  of,  identical  with  those  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  175 
constitution  different  from  that  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  175 
advantages  of  both  systems,  175-177 
devoted  services  of,  to  Magdalens,  149 
to  the  blind,  148 
to  the  sick,  142,  144-146 
„  to  incurables,  152 

motto  of  the  Congregation  of,  1 52 
statistics  of  the,  358 
Irish  street  folk,  their  love  of  their  priests,  636 
„  religious  fervour  of,  637 

„  virtue  and  piety  of  the  women  of,  637,  638 

„  visited  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  634 

Italy,  present  aspect  of,  370 

„      a  reaction  in,  only  a  question  of  time,  370 

„     why  convents  are  now  being  suppressed  in,  369 


Jebome,  Saint,  286  note 

„  gives  many  instances  of  nuns  in  fourth  century,  286 

„  letter  of,  to  Eustochium,  on  Virginity,  287 

Hermits  of,  300 
„  ^miliani  founds  the  Clerks  Regular  of  Somascha,  301 

Jervis  Street  Hospital,  Dublin,  169 
Jesuits,  Order  of,  301 

Jesus  and  Mary,  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of,  352 
Jesus,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child,  346 
John  of  God,  Sisters  of  Saint,  366 
John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of  Saint.     See  Knights 
Joigny,  Comte  de,  78 

„      Comtesse  de,  sketch  of  life  of,  669 

„  „  aids  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  his  foundation  of  the  Congrega- 

tion of  the  Mission,  670 
Joseph,  Sisters  of  Saint,  353 

„  „  de  Cluni,  866 

Juliana  Falconieri,  devotion  of  Saint,  to  the  sick  poor,  300 
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KiiJ>AHE  Vlace  Societt,  511  ** 

Kinsale  Convent,  243,  623-626 

Knights  Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  Malta,  296 

„       Templar,  297 

„       Teutonic,  297 

Labottb  Act  of  North  Germany,  417 

Ladies  may  greatly  aid  female  and  infant  schools,  269 

Lamoignon,  Madame  de,  670 

„  Mademoiselle  de,  670 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  sketch  of  life  of,  689 

„  services  of,  to  cause  of  education,  395 

Laurel  HiU  Convent,  273 
Laurie,  Mr.,  Assistant-Commissioner  of  1870,  handsome  testimony  of,  to  superiority 

of  Irish  convent  schools,  627 
Lay  Sisters  and  Choir  Sisters,  322  note 
Lazarists,  88  note 

Lea,  Saint,  a  nun  in  the  fourth  century,  286 
League,  National  Education,  408 

„  „  programme  of,  408 

,,  „  advocates  unsectarian  education,  409,  412 

„  „  would  exclude  religion  from  the  school,  409 

„  „  would  have  schools  supported  exclusively  by  Govern- 

ment grants  and  local  rates,  abolishing  school  fees, 
410,  417 
„  „  would  have  all  rate-aided  schools  managed  by  school 

boards,  410 
„  „  advocates  compulsory  education,  410,  412 

„  >,  new   programme   of,   of  1872,   demanding  that   all 

State-aided  schools  should  be  under  school  boards, 
469 
Leeds,  state  of  education  in  the  township  of,  423 
Le  Gras,  Louise,  first  mother-superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  118 
biography  of,  118-120 
„  charitable  labours  of,  119 

„  religious  consecration  of,  to  Grod  and  the  service  of  the  poor,  120 

Leibnitz  on  the  religious  orders,  71,  662 

„        on  the  Gospel  counsels  of  '  perfection,'  72 
„        on  the  obligation  of  all  to  labour  for  Christian  perfection,  72 
„         short  sketch  of  life  of,  661 
„         warm  controversy  of,  with  Newton,  662 

„        correspondence  of,  with  Bossuet,  on  the  re-union  of  the  Churches,  662 
'  Liberal '  on  the  Continent  very  different  &om  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these 

countries,  370 
Liberalism,  370 
Life,  no  state  of,  free  from  trials  and  crosses,  72 

„    the  goods  and  ills  of,  less  unequally  distributed  than  is  generally  supposed,  73 
little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  277-282 

„  institution  of,  277 

„  convent  of,  PortobeUo  Road,  Netting  Hill,  described,  279 
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Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Protestant  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  Congregation, 
281 
„  statistics  of  the,  364 

Liverpool  School  Board,  bye-laws  of,  for  compulsory  attendance,  693 

„  „  for  remission  or  payment  of  school  fees   in 

case  of  poverty,  693 
London  University,  394  note 
Lord-Lieutenant's  school  building  fund,  510 
Loretto  Nuns,  history  of  the  Congregation  of  the,  -261-263 

„  York  convent  of,  the  oldest  in  England,  261  note 

„  statistics  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  340 

Lorraine,  suiFerings  of,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  108 

„       young  girls  of,  protected  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  112 
,,        nobles  of,  assisted  by  ,,  „  112 

Louis  XIII.  appoints  Vincent  de  Paul  Eoyal  Almoner-General  of  the  Galleys  of 

France,  83 
Louis  XIII.  attended  by  Vincent  de  Paul  at  his  death,  106 
Louis  XIV.  favours  and  endows  the  foundations  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  87  note,  89  , 
Louis,  Sisters  of  Saint,  362 

„  admirable   management   of   Keformatory   and  Industrial 

Schools  by,  235,  245 

MacAethur,  Dr.,  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland,  530 
McAulay,  Catherine,  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  biography  of,  161 
„  number  of  convents  founded  by,  165 

„  introduces  the  congregation  into  England,  165 

„  See  Sisters  of  Mercy 

MaeDonnell,  Eight  Hon.  Alex.,  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland,  632 
Madeleine  du  Temple,  Asylum  of,  100 

Magdalen  Asylum  of  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  described,  149 
Mahometan  races,  hatred  of  Christians  by,  91 

„  pirates,  depredations  by,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  91 

„  „      tributes  paid  to,  by  Christian  princes,  92 

Maignelay,  la  Marquise  de,  100  note,  669 
Malta,  Knights  of.     See  Knights 
Mantellatse,  300 

Marcella,  Saint,  a  nun  in  the  fourth  century,  286 
Marcellina,  Saint,  receives  the  veil  from  Pope  Liberius  in  352,  285 
Margaret,  Mother,  of  the  third  order  of  Saint  Dominic,  299 
Marie  Auxiliatrico,  Sisters  of,  363 
„      E^paratrice,  Sisters  of,  367 
„      Dames  de,  355 
„      Enfants  de,  336 
Marie's,  Saint,  of  the  Isle,  180 

„  special  works  of.     See  Sisters  of  Mercy 

Maristes,  Eeligieusos,  356 
Mary,  childron  of,  335 

„      Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     See  Loretto  Nuns 
„       Congregation  of,  366 
Married  state,  intended  for  the  great  majority  of  women,  68 

„  several  women  living  in  the  world  do  not  enter  the,  from  choice,  68 
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Married  state,  seyeral  remain  single  from  necessity,  68 

„  circumstances  outside   their  control  prevent  many  from  entering 

the,  69 
„  why  should  women  not  wishing  to  enter  the,  bind  themselves  by 

vow?  69 
„  may  they  not  change  their  minds  ?  69 

„  no  argument  against  the,  that  some  are  unhappy  in  it,  69 

„  Bessie  Eayner  Parkes  on  the,  69  note 

Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital,  described,  169 

„  Government  Inspector  on,  170 

„  Dr.  Stokes  on,  171 

„  a  great  school  of  medicine  and  snrgery,  171 

„  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  attached  to,  171 

„  supported  by  all  religioas  communions,  172 

„  rights  of  conscience  respected  in,  173,  17'4 

„  other  testimony  to  excellent  management  of,  173, 174 

Matha,  Saint  John  of,  93,  676 

„  founds  the  Order  of   Trinitarians  for  the  Redemption  of 

Captives,  93,  298,  676 
Mathew,  Father,  oflBciating  in  chapel  of  Blackamoor  Lane,  Cork,  20  note 
Maury,  Cardinal,  panegyric  by,  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  76  note 
Maynard,  Abb^,  biographer  of  Saint  Vmcent  de  Paul,  75  note 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  691 
Melrose  Abbey,  305 

Mendicancy  banished  from  Paris  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  100 
Mendicant  Orders,  301 
M.  rchant  Taylors'  School,  688 
Mercy,  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Our  Lady  of,  353 

„       Order  of  Our  Lady  of,  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives,  93,  298,  677 

„       Sisters  of,  153 

„  „  visitation  of  the  sick  poor  by,  in  London,  157 

„  „  visit  of,  to  the  dying  smith's  helper,  157 

„  „  „       to  the  dying  seamstress,  159 

„  „  eminently  practical  charity  of  the,  161 

„  „  by  far  the  most  numerous  body  of  nuns  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

161 
„  „  number  of  convents  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  161 

„  „  bic^aphy  of  the  foundress  of,  161 

,.  „  rules  and  constitutions  of,  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  166 

„  „  now  found  in  every  English-speaking  country,  166 

„  „  wide  range  of  active  duties  of  charity  undertaken  by,  167 

„  „  have  a  House  of  Mercy  attached  to  each  convent,  167 

„  „  special  works  of,  as  seen  in  Dublin,  167 

„  ,,  poor  schools  of,  167,  168 

„  „  Golden  Bridge  Reformatory  of,  168 

„  „  Reformatory  and  Industrial  schools  o^  234-246,  250 

„  „  Jervis  Street  Hospital  of,  169 

„  „  Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital  of,  169-174 

„  „  functions  of,  nearly  identical  with  tliosc  of  Irish   Sisters  of 

Charity,  175 
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Mercy,  Sisters  of,  constitution  different  from  that  of  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  175 
„  „  Sir  John  Forbes  on  the,  177 

,,  „  life  and  occupations  of,  at  Saint  Marie's  of  the  Isle,  181 

„  „  mode  of  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  by  the,  182 

„  „  Mercy  Hospital  of,  188 

„  „  in  Work  House  Hospital,  184 

„  „  in  Small-pox  Hospital,  186 

„  „  visitation  of  the  jail  by,  187 

„  ,,  poor  schools  of,  188 

House  of  Mercy  of,  188 
„  „  female  orphanage  of,  189 

„  „  recreation  hour  of,  in  community  room,  191 

„  „  happiness  of  the,  192 

„  „  when  introduced  into  Cork,  181  note 

„  „  „  „         England,  165 

„  ,,  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  359 

Middle  state  after  death.  Catholic  belief  in  a,  37'! 
Minims,  Order  of,  301 
Minor  Friars.     See  Franciscans 
Minors,  Clerks  Eegular,  301 
Minoresses.     See  Poor  Clares 
'  Minories,'  why  so  called,  303 
Mission,  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the,  87 

„  „  not   a  religious  order,  but  simply  a 

congregation  of  secular  priests,  87 
„  „  when  founded   by  Saint   Vincent  do 

Paul,  88 
„  „  when  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  88 

„  „  term  of  probation  in,  87 

„  „  vows  of,  87 

„  „  •        three  great  objects  of,  88 

„  „  the    Fathers    of,    sometimes    called 

Lazarists,  88  note 
„  ,,  zeal  and  invaluable  services  of,  89 

„  „  praise  of,  by  Louis  XIV.,  89 

„  „  Superior  General  of,  Koyal  Almoner 

General  of  the  Galleys  of  France, 
87  note 
Mission,  Congregation  of  the,  Superior  General  of,  also  Superior  General  of  the 

Sisters  of  Charity,  122 
„  „  devoted  labours  of,  formerly  among  the  Christian 

slaves  in  Africa,  95 
Model  Schools,  Ireland,  571-573 

„  „  small  proportion  of  Catholics  therein,  571,  572 

„  ,,  gradual    discontinuance  of  Provincial,  recommended   by 

Royal  Commissioners  of  1870,  673 
„  „  buildings  of,  to  be  let  for  denominational  training  schools, 

673 
Monastery  of  Men,  a  gift  or  bequest  to  a  Roman  Cathoiic,  illegal,  in  United  King- 
dom, 373 
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Monastery  of  men,  illustrated  by  case  of  Dominican  Fathers,  Cork,  382 
Monastic  buildings,  judiciously  selected  sites  of,  304 

.>  ,.  fertility  of  land  around,  304 

Monastic  institutions,  Roman  Catholic,  forbidden  by  law,  in  United  Kingdom,  372 
»  „  Anglican  and  Kussian,  not  so,  372 

II  „  Catholics  in  an  invidious  exceptional  position  with  respect 

to,  373 
II  „  law  of  Scotland  somewhat  varies  from  law  of  England  res- 

pecting, 378 
Monks,  291,  292 
Montem,  Eton,  684 
Mortmain,  Statute  of,  682 
Mother  of  God,  Clerks  Regular  of  the,  302 
Mother  Superior  of  a  Convent.     See  Superior 
Mount  MeUeray  Abbey,  294 
Moylan,  Dr.,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  32  Twte 

„         „     has  the  rules  of  the  Presentation  Order  drawn  up,  45 
Muckross  Abbey,  305 
Mundella,  Mr.,  M.P.,  on  compulsory  education,  412 

II  „  on  education  in  Saxony  and  Switzerland,  413,  414 

„  „  „  in  America,  415 

Murphy,  J.  J.,  Master  in  Chancery,  important  evidence  of,  on  the  Irish  National 

system  of  education,  553 
Murray,  Archbishop,  and  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  140,  141,  142 
,1  „  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  164 

„  „  and  the  National  Board  of  Education,  548-555 


Nano  Naglb,  returning  fipom  a  ball,  9 

her  birth  and  family,  10 

life  in  Paris,  11 

her  resolution  formed,  10 

her  first  school,  14 

her  great  labours  in  the  cause  of  education,  15,  28 

how  respected  by  the  poor,  29 

great  good  effected  by  her  example,  29 

establishes  the  Ursulines  in  Cork,  32 

great  dangers  of  the  undertaking,  34 

apprehensions  of  her  family,  33 

establishes  the  Presentation  Order,  40 

her  other  works  of  charity,  40,  41 

her  death,  41 

her  Asylum  for  Aged  Females  described,  60 
Napoleon  I.  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  118 
National  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  formed,  396 
Nazareth,  Sisters  of,  364 

Nerinckx,  Pere,  and  the  schools  at  Somerstown,  271 
Newdegate,  Mr.,  Crusade  of,  against  Convents,  4-7,  392 
Newspapers  in  Cork,  one  hundred  years  ago,  24,  643 
Nolasco,  Saint  Peter,  life  of,  93,  677 
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Nolasco,  Saint  Peter,  founds  the  Order  of  Mercy  for  the  Eedemption  of  Captives, 

93,  298,  677 
Norbert,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Premonstratensians,  296 
North  Abbey  Cork,  180  note 
'  Not  a  whit  too  soon,'  2 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of,  history  of  the  Congr^ation  of,  256-260 
„  „  introduction  of,  into  England,  260 

„  „  schools  of,  256 

n  „  training  college  of,  477,  482 

t,  „  highly  praised  by  Inspector  of  Schools,  256 

,,  „  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  340 

Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  Nuns  of,  351 

Novice,  a  postulant  after  receiving  the  habit  and  white  veil  becomos  a,  64 
„      the  duties  and  occupations  of  a,  63 
„       how  a,  requests  to  be  admitted  to  profession,  64 
„       how  this  request  is  decided  on,  64 
„       examined  as  to  her  vocation  by  the  Bishop,  63 
„      publicly  questioned  as  to  same,  at  ceremonies  of  reception  and  profession, 

66,  654,  658 
„      how  exercised  during  the  time  of  her  probation,  65 
„      how  trained  by  the  Mistress  of  Movices,  65 
„       how  tried  in  humility,  patience,  and  obedience,  65 
„       how  tested  in  the  qualities  essential  to  form  a  good  religious,  65 
„       passes  through  a  severe  ordeal  in  the  novitiate,  65 
„      has,  at  least,  two  and  a  half  years'  full  trial  of  the  state  of  life  she  desires 

to  enter,  63,  65 
„       up  to  the  day  of  her  profession  free  at  any  moment  to  leave  the  convent,  65 
„       her  superiors  decide,  according  to  conscience,  as  to  her  admission  to  pro- 
fession, 64 
„      rules  and  constitutions  as  to  religious  reception  and  profession  of  a,  64 
Novitiate,  what  a  nun  learns  in  the,  65 

„        the  hardest  time  of  a  nun's  life,  65 
Nun,  a,  scrupulously  observes  her  rules  and  constitutions,  47 

„       carries  out,  in  practice,  their  precepts  with  zeal  and  exactness,  47 

,,       upheld  by  a  supernatural  motive,  loves  her  arduous  duties,  48 

,,      ever  keeps  the  end  of  her  vocation  steadily  in  view,  48 

„      patiently  bears  all  crosses  and  contradictions,  48 

,,      accepts  them  as  from  the  hand  of  God,  48 

„       must  necessarily  discharge  the  offices  of  charity  better  than  paid  servants, 

or  volunteers  distracted  by  worldly  aifairs,  52 
„       a  great  mistake  to  suppose  a  nun  leads  a  life  of  unhappiness,  72 
,,      no  life  happier  than  that  of,  72 

„      her  every  thought,  word,  action,  and  aspiration  devoted  to  God,  73 
„       enjoys  the  priceless  '  luxury  of  doing  good,'  73 
„      recognises  Christ  in  the  person  of  His  poor,  73 
„       definition  of  the  word  '  nun,'  283  note 
„       dower  of,  391 
„       annual  support  of,  391 
„       means  of,  shared  with  the  poor,  391,  392 
„       design  to  curtail  those  means,  392 
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Nans,  the  mystery  of  ladies  of  gentle  nurtnre  becoming  nuns  explained,  74 
„     a  chosen  few,  called  by  God  out  of  thousands  to  this  state  of  life,  74 
„     bequests  of  the  dying  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  nuns  are  held,  1 50 
„      the  great  majority  of,  in   United  Kingdom,  English  and  Irish  ladies,  272 

note 
„     first  institution  of,  283 
„      in  the  third  century,  284 

„     approximate  estimate  of  number  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  368 
,,     more  required  for  educational  purposes  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  369 
„      much  preferred  to  all  other  teachers  in  Ireland,  613 
„      schools  of,  miist  eventually  supersede  all  other  primary  female  schools  in 

Ireland,  369 
„      proposed  examination  of,  for  certificates  as  teachers  in  Ireland,  603,  626 
„      actual  examination  of,  for  certificates  as  teachers  in  Ecgland,  463,  603 
„     legal  position  and  property  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  371 
„      not  prohibited  by  law,  374 

„      may  legally  receive  bequests  and  gifts,  373,  383,  384 
„      important  legal  decision  to  this  effect,  384 
„      not  affected,  as  monks  are,  by  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 

373,  383,  384 
„      exaggerated  ideas  as  to  wealth  of,  in  the  United  Eangdom,  390,  391 
„      generally  poor  struggling  communities,  390,  391 
„      why  communities  of,  now  being  suppressed  in  Italy,  369 
„      of  Bon  Secours,  the  Good  Shepherd,  &c.     See  Bon  Secours,  Good  Shepherd, 

&c. 

Objbctions  to  Convkhts,  62 

Observantins,  298 

Odo,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Cluni,  292 

Olier,  Pere,  founds  the  Congregation  of  Sulpiciens,  302 

Optatus,  Saint,  of  Milevium,  speaks  of  nuns  in  the  fourth  century,  286 

Oratory,  Congregation  of  the,  founded  by  Saint  Philip  Neri,  302 

„      French,  founded  by  Cardinal  de  Berulle,  302 
Orders,  first,  second,  and  third,  of  Friars,  298,  299 
Orders  and  Congregations,  difference  between  religious,  43 

„  „  approval  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

„  „  confirmation  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

„  „  cannot  be  permanently  established  and  extended  unless 

approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  42 

„  „  on  the  multiplication  of,  138 

„  „  new,  geneKilly  established  to  meet  a  particular  necessity 

of  the  time,  139 

„  „  great  care  and  deliberation  always  in  establishing  new, 

45,  46 

„  „  complete  organization  of,  128 

„  „  principle  of  association  of,  128 

„  „  advantage  of  the  religious  vows  of,  128 

„  ,,  permanency  of,  129 

„  „  stability  of,  305 

„  „  reforms  of,  311 
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Orders  and  CoDgregations,  have  severally  their  peculiar  objects  and  functions,  139 
„  „  instituted  with  great  care  and  deliberation,  140 

,,  „  rules  and  constitutions  of,  must  be  approved  of  by  the 

Holy  See,  42 
„  „  advantages  of  the  system  of  centralization  in  some,  175 

„  „  convenience  of  a  system  of  decentralization  in  others, 

176 
„  „  various  shades  of  difference  in,  to  meet  the  ever- varying 

circumstances  and  necessities  of  mankind,  177 
„  „  development  of,  195,  333 

„  „  combined  action  of  several  communities  constituting, 

334 
„  ,,  See  Eeligious  Orders 

Ordinaries,  42  note 
Orphans,  care  of  female,  190 

Pachomius,  Saint,  283  note 

„  the  first  to  draw  up  a  written  monastic  rule,  283  ncfe 

,Pailleur,  Abb6  le,  originates  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  277 
Papal  Infallibility,  Catholic  doctrine  of,  652 
Parents,  consent  of,  obtained,  to  enter  a  convent,  63 

Parish  Schools  of  Henry  VIII.    See  Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain  ;  and  Edu- 
cation, Primary,  Ireland 
,  Parishes,  number  of  civil,  and  municipal  boroughs,  in  England  and  Wales,  459 

„  „  number,     in      which      school 

boards,  459 
Parliamentary  grant  for  education.    See  Education,  Great  Britain ;  and  Education, 

Ireland 
Paul,  Saint,  the  first  hermit,  283  note 
Paid  the  Apostle,  Saint,  Sisters  of  Charity  of,  252 

history  of  the  congregation,  252-255 
an  educational  institute,  252 
when  introduced  into  England,  253 
work  and  convents  of,  253 
statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  341 
important  legal  decision  on  a  bequest  to,  384 
Paul,  Saint,  Clerks  Regular  of,  or  Barnabites,  301 
■  Paula,  Saint,  a  nun  in  the  fourth  century,  286 
Paul's,  Saint,  School,  686 

Pauper,  a  dying,  attended  by  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  185 
Penal  code  in  Ireland,  11,  12 

„  first  relaxation  of  the,  12  note,  19 

„  subsequent  relaxations  of  the,  19 

„  effects  of  the,  on  the  position  and  bearing  of  Irish  Catholics, 

20 
„  Lord  Chesterfield  and  the,  12 

Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Sisters  of  the,  368 

„  ,,  „  Canonesses  of  St.  Augustine  of  the, 

368 
PeKJonalty  and  Realty,  386  note 
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Peter  Celestine,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Celestines,  295 

Peter  of  Pisa,  Saint,  institutes  the  Hermits  of  Saint  Jerome,  300 

Philip  Neri,  Saint,  founds  the  Oratorians,  302 

Picardy,  sufferings  of,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  108  , 

Pirat«s,  Mahometan.     See  Mahometan 

PoUalion,  sketch  of  life  of  Madame,  668 

Poor  Clares.     See  Clares  < 

Poor,  Little  Sisters  of  the.     See  Little 

Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God,  367 

Pope,  approval  of  religious  orders  and  congregations  by  the,  42 

,,     present  position  of  the,  369 
Portail,  P^re,  83  note 
Portiuncula,  313  note 
Postulant,  what  a,  63 
„         dress  of  a,  63 

„         immediately  enters  on  the  devotional  exercises  and  duties  of  the  insti- 
tute, 63 
„         from  the  very  commencement  is  habituated  to  that  which  will  be  the 

occupation  of  her  whole  life,  63 
„         when  and  how  admitted  to  the  religious  habit  and  the  white  veil,  63 
„         how  examined  as  to  her  vocation  by  the  Bishop,  63 
„         how  she  solicits,  in  chapter,  the  habit,  64 
„         how  her  request  is  decided  on,  64 
„         after  religions  reception,  becomes  a  Novice,  64 
„        See  Novice 
Prayer,  great  value  of  intercessory  and  propitiatory,  289,  290 

„         increased  fervoiir  of,  in  time  of  affliction,  and  at  the  approach  of  death, 
289 
Precious  Blood,  Sisters  of  the,  356 

Precipitation  in  good  works.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  on,  102 
Premonstratensians,  Order  of,  296 
Presentation  Monks,  educational  services  of,  517 

„  „        suffering  from  impolitic  rule  of  National  Board,  Ireland,  606 

„  Nuns,  when  instituted  as  a  congr^ation,  40,  42 

„  „     when  made  a  religious  order,  43 

„  „     approval  and  confirmation  of,  by  the  Holy  See,  43 

„  „     rules  and  constitutions  of  the,  drawn  up  under  the  direction 

of  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  45 
„  „     rules  and  constitutions  of  the,  approved  of  by  the  other  Irish 

Bishops,  45  note 
„  „    rules  and  constitutions  of  the,  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  46 

«,  „  „  examination  of,  45 

»  »  »  opening  chapter  of,  46 

»»  »  I,  second  chapter  of,  of  the  schools, 

48 
»  >t  H  chapter  on  the  Sisters'  sanctifi- 

cation  of  their  own  souls  and 
purity  of  intention,  50 
»»  •»  »  chapter  on  union  and  charity,  52 

"  »>  •»  examined  in  their  rssults,  54 
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Presentation  Order,  essentially  and  exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  53 

„  statistics  of,  339 

Probation  of  a  novice  before  profession,  2^  years  in  some  orders  and  congregations,  63 
„  „  5^  years  among  the  Soeurs  de  la  Charite, 

63  note 
Profession,  religious,  ceremony  of,  657 

„  act  of,  659 

Propitiatory  prayer,  great  value  of,  289,  290 
Protestant  sisterhoods,  68 

Protestants  of  these  kingdoms,  supposition  of  convents  established  by  the,  as  edu- 

tional  and  charitable  institutions,  68 
„  „  would  the  Catholics  demand  an  inquiry  into  the 

convents  of  the  ?  68 
„  „  would  such  a   demand   be   complimentary  to   the 

common  sense,  fine  family  feelings,  and  love  of 
what  is  fair  and  just  of  the  ?  f'8 
Providence,  Sisters  of,  or  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  344 
„  „  statistics  of,  345 

„  „  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  346 

Pugin,  the  elder,  the  great  restorer  of  e<xleiiastical  architecture  in  these  countries, 

166  note 
Public  schools  of  England,  394 

Eafaela  Heeschitsch  and  the  Austrian  gold  medal  of  merit,  1 26 

Rates  for  school  boards,  441,  442,  692 

Eealty  and  Personalty,  385  note 

Reception,  religious  ceremony  of,  652 

Recollects,  or  Grey  Friars.     See  Franciscans 

Redemptoristines,  367 

Reflections  on  convent  schools,  57 

„  on  the  Drive  in  Hyde  Park,  154 

Reforms  of  religious  orders,  311 

Reformation,  the,  when  first  introduced  into  Ireland,  490  note 
Reformatory  Schools,  Lord  Brougham  on,  201 

„  Mr.  Hill,  recorder  of  Birmingham,  on,  201,  230 

„  Miss  Carpenter,  on  females  in,  230 

„  Analysis  of  the  British  and  Irish  Acts  for,  202-206 

„  important  difference  between  British  and  Irish  Acts,  227 

„  reports  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1870  and  1871,  205 

„  „         in  Ireland,  1870,  212 

„  numbers  under  detention.  Great  Britain,  206,  210 

„  „  Ireland,  212 

,y  receipts  in  Great  Britain,  208 

„  „        Ireland,  213 

„  Parliamentary  grant,  206 

„  rate  aid,  206 

„  collected  from  parents,  206 

„  industrial  profits,  208,  211 

„  receipts  from  other  sources,  208 

„  expenditure  in  Gr§at  Britain,  207 
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Reformatory  Schewls,  expenditure  in  Ireland,  214 
„  children  out  on  licence,  206 

„  religious  denominations.  Great  Britain,  209 

„  „  Ireland,  215 

„  results  on  and  after  discharge  in  Great  Britain,  210,  211 

in  Ireland,  215,  216 
„  cost  of  a  child  in,  only  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  criminal, 

228,  229 
„  highest  consideration  with  respect  to,  229 

„  nuns  engaged  in  management  of,  229,  230 

„  Good  Shepherd  Nuns  and,  200 

„  Sisters  of  Charity,  SheflBeld,  full  details  of,  232 

„  Good  Shepherd  Nuns,  Glasgow,  „  233 

„  Sisters  of  Merqr,  Ballinasloe,  „  234 

„  Sisters  of  Saint  Louis,  Monaghan,      „  235,  236 

„  „  „  „        admit     all     incorrigible 

children  of  other  refor- 
matories, 235 
„  list  of,  managed  by  nuns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  237 

„  on  the  necessity  of  agricultural  occupation  for  the  inmates 

of,  230  note 

Befoge,  CJongr^ation  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of,  362 
Begent  Street  in  the  London  season,  153 
Begular  and  Secular  Clergy,  contradistinguished,  295  note 
Beligion,  should  largely  enter  into  all  education,  59 
„        what  religion  teaches,  59 

„       enters  largely  into  the  system  of  convent  schools,  59 
„  „  of  Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  527  note 

Beligion  in  Education,  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  on,  470 
„  an  Anglican  Clergyman  on,  468 

„  Monsieur  Guizot  on,  472 

„  interesting  scene  at  Cavan,  illustratire  of,  471 

„  great  demonstration  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  favour  of,  697 

„  questions  o^  must  frequently  turn  up  in  hours  of  secular 

instruction,  473,  474 
„  Mr.  Grove,  of  All  Souls'  National  Schools,  Langham  Place, 

thereon,  474 
,,  See  Religious  Instruction 

Religious  Census  of  Ireland,  in  1871,  579 

Religious  instruction,  prohibited  in  all  public  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
during  ordinary  school  hours,  432 
„  allowed  in  voluntary  schools,  out  of  school  hours,  433 

„  altogether  prohibited  in  school  board  schools,  434 

„  contemplated  in  voluntary  schools,  out  of  school  hours,  by 

Act  of  1870,  433 
„  examination  therein,  by  inspectors  other  than  Her  Majesty's 

inspectors,  permitted,  under  the  Act,  433 
„  allowed  in  National  Schools,  Ireland,  out  of  ordinary  school 

hours,  544 
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Religious  instruction  pronounced  to  be  expedient  in  public  schools,  in  preamble 
of  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1872,  451,  452 
„  ought  to    be  provided  for    in    every  system  of  National 

Education,  466-476 
„  See  Religion  in  Education 

Religious  Orders,  the  object  of,  at  first,  solely  personal  sanctification,  289 

in  time,  several  combined  the  active  and  contemplative  life,  289 
even  the  ancient,  now  generally  undertake  active  duties,  289 
function  of  the  contemplative,  highly  to  be  valued,  289,  290 
four  great  divisions  of,  291 
See  Orders  and  Congregations 
Renouf,  Mr.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  1870,  on  examination  and  classification  of 

nuns  as  teachers  in  National  Schools  in  Ireland,  603 
Renty,  Gaston,  Baron  de,  112 
Reparatrice.  Sisters  of  Marie,  367 
Retz,  Cardinal  de,  78 

Re-union  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches,  Leibnitz  on,  662 
„  „  Bossuet  on,  665 

„  „  Tabaraud  on  the  correspondence 

and    negotiations   about,    666 
note 
„  „  engaged  the  attention  of  Melanch- 

thon  and  Grotius,  665  note 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  sketch  of  life  of,  672 

„  interview  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  with,  praying  for  '  peace  for 

France,'  114 
„  destroys  the  Protestant  party  in  France  as  a  political  power, 

673 
„  establishes  royal  absolutism  in  France,  673 

„  labours  to  reconstitute  Europe  according  to  the  ideas  of  Henry 

IV.,  673 
„  severe  measures  of,  to  repress  duelling,  672 

„  expressions  of,  on  his  death-bed,  673 

„  last  will  of,  667 

Rich  man,  surroundings  of  a,  in  his  last  sickness  and  death,  184 
Richmond,  Mr.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  1870,  on  the  exclusively  denominational 

character  of  ConA'ent  National  Schools  in  Ireland,  611 
Robert  of  Abrissel,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Fontevrault,  295 

„      of  Molesme,  Saint,  founds  the  Cistercian  Order,  294 
Romuald,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Calmaldoli,  293 
Rugby  School,  688 
Rule,  a  religious,  288 

„     first  written,  that  of  Saint  Pachomius,  283  note 
„     of  Saint  Basil,  284 
„     of  Saint  Augustine,  287,  288 
„     of  Saint  Benedict,  288 
Rules  and  Constitutions,  best  exponent  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  spirit  of  religious 
orders  and  congregations,  45 
„  of  all  orders  and  congregations  of  religious  women  essen* 

tially  the  same,  45 
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Eules  and  Constitutions,  care  and  mature  deliberation  of  the  Holy  See  in  confirm- 
ing, 45,  46 
,,  scrupulously  observed  by  nuns,  47 

„  carried  out  in  practice  with  zeal  and  exact:ness,  47 

„  of  the  Presentation  Order,  examined  in  detail,  45 

„  „  approved     of    by    the    Irish 

Bishops,  45 
„  „  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  46 

„  „  general  scope  of,  46 

„  „  opening  chapter  of,  46 

„  „  chapter  of,  on  the  Schools,  48 

„  „  chapter  of,  on   the  sanctifica- 

tion  of  their  own  souls  by 
the  Sisters,  50 
„  „  chapter  of,  on  purity  of  inten- 

tion, 50,  51 
„  „  chapter  of,  en  union  and  cha- 

rity, 52 
„  „  examined  in  their  results,  54 

„  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  examined,  133 

Saceamekts,  the  last,  always  administered  to  the  dying  in  the  Catholic  Church, 

58  note 
Sacre  Coeur,  Congregation  of  the  nuns  of  the,  349 

„  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  349 

Sacred  Heart.    See  Heart 
Sainte-Eeine,  hospital  o£  100 
Salpetriere,  La,  why  so  called,  103  note 

„  building  and  grounds  of,  given  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  103  note 

„  great  asylum  of,  103 

Sand-writing  in  India,  690 
Salt,  Eton,  684 

Saxony,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  107 
.,       religious  statistics  of,  107  note 
„       Education  in,  413,  414 
Schola  Pia,  Clerks  Eegular  of  the,  founded,  301 
School  Board  of  London,  435 

„  establishment  of  industrial  schools  by  the,  444 

„  Archbishop  Manning  on  the  fairness  of  the,  439 

School  Boards,  election  of,  434 

„  numbers  of  members  of,  435 

„  returning  officers  of,  435 

„  elected  for  three  years,  436 

„  disqualification  of  members  of,  437 

„  constitution  of,  437 

„  the  cumulative  vote  for,  438 

„  appointment  of  managers  by,  439 

„  rules  of  managers  under,  440 

,.  managers  of  schools  may  transfer  them  to,  440 

„  united  school  districts,  under,  441 
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School  Boards,  expenses  of,  441 

„  deficiency  of  fund  of,  to  be  raised  out  of  local  rate,  441 

„  powers  of,  to  raise  funds  out  of  local  rate  in    default  of  rating 

authority,  442 
»  ,1  to  provide  schools  and  school  requisites,  443 

„  „  to  establish  free  schools  in  poor  places,  443 

„  „  to  contribute  money  to  industrial  schools,  443 

»  ,,  to  establish  and  maintain  industrial  schools,  444 

i«  „  to  pay  school  fees  in  cases  of  poverty,  444 

„  „  source  of  local  rate  for,  692 

„  „  rating  authority  for,  692 

School  Districts,  united,  441 

„      number  of  children  at  school,  in  Great  Britain,  403,  578 
„  „  in  Ireland,  677,  578,  593 

„      proportion  of  these  to  the  population,  respectively,  403,  593 
„      Fees.     See  Education 
Schools,  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order  regarding  the,  48 
„        poor,  attached  to  almost  all  convents,  53 
,,       Convent,  demeanour  of  the  children  in,  65 
„  „        neatness  of  „         „     65 

„  „         occupations  of  „         „      55 

„  „         infant,  described,  55 

„  „         Tvhat  is  taught  in,  54 

„  „         nuns  desirous  that  they  should  be  more  availed  of,  54 

„  „         reflections  on,  57 

„  „         girls  educated  in,  afterwards  good  wives  and  mothers,  and  secure 

the  same  advantages  for  their  childreli,  57 
„  „         religion  enters  largely  into  the  system  of,  59 

„        how  ladies  may  aid  female  and  infant,  269 
„        great  public,  of  England,  394 
„        Poor  Sisters  of  the,  350 

„       number  of  children  in  day,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1818  and  1858,  398 
„        number  of  children  in  Sunday,        ,,  „  „  „         398 

„       See  Education,  Primary,  Great  Britain  ;  and  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
Scotch  Education  Act,  1872.     See  Education 
Seamstress,  the  dying,  159 
Secours,  Sisters  of  Bon,  365 

Secular  and  Ilegular  clergy,  contradistinguished,  296  note 
Seez,  Sisters  of  Mis^ricorde  de,  366 
Sepulchre,  Canonesses  of  the  Holy,  350 
Servites,  Order  of,  300 

„         Nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of,  346 
Shepherd,  Good,  Nuns.     See  Good 
Shrewsbury  School,  689 

Sick,  Clerks  Regular  assisting  the,  founded,  301 
Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,     See  British  National  Society 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Mercy,  &c.     See  Charity,  Mercy,  &c. 
Sisters,  Choir  and  Lay,  322  note 

Slaves,  Christian,  in  Africa,  engage  the  attention  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  91 
„  „  stiite  of,  in  seventeenth  century,  91 

.,  „  immense  numbers  of,  92 
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Slaves,  Cimstiaii.in  Africa,  nationalities  of,  92 

the  three  denominations  of,  92 
heart-sickening  records  of  the  snfferings  of^  92 
,,  condition  of,  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 

Church,  93 
„  Order  of  Trinitarians  for  the  Redemption  of,  93 

„  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of,  93 

„  „  numbers  of,  redeemed  by  these  two  orders,  93 

„  great  cost  and  difficulty  of  ransoming,  94 

^  John  of  Matha  demands  his,  from  the  King  of  Morocco, 

94 
„  „  numbers  of;  redeemed  by  Saint  Vincent  de  I^ul,  94 

J,  missions  in  Barbary  established  for,  by  Saint  Vincent 

de  Paul,  94 
„  devoted  labours  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  among 

the,  95 
„  „  hospital  for,  at  Algiers,  founded  by  Saint  Vincent  de 

Paul,  95 
„  „  free  post  office  established  for,  by  Saint  Vincent  de 

Paul,  96 
Small  Pox  Hospital,  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  a,  186 
Smith,  Erasmus,  Schools  of     See  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
Smith's  helper,  the  dying,  157 
Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  673 

„  „  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  675 

Somascha,  Clerks  Regular  of,  founded,  301 
Soreth,  John,  institutes  the  Carmelite  nuns,  311 
8aurt  ffrues,  why  Sisters  of  Charity  are  so  called,  118  note 
Stanley,  Mr.,  introduces  the  National  System  of  Education  Ireland,  622 
Stephen,  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Grandmont,  295 
Stephen  Harding,  Saint,  Cistercian  abbot,  294 
Sterne,  Laurence,  and  the  York  convent,  262 

„  „  sketch  of  the  life  of,  680 

Stock,  Saint  Simon,  310 
Suicide  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  197-200 
SuUy,  Due  de,  100  note 
Sulpiciens,  Congr^ation  of,  founded,  302 
Superior,  Mother,  of  ji  convent,  702-704 

„  „       how  appointed  in  an  order  with  a  generalate,  702 

„  „       how  elected  in  convents  self-governing,  702 

„  „       duties  of  the,  704 

'  Superstitious  Uses,'  law  regarding,  373,  374 

„  „  unjust,  and  therefore  evaded,  390 

„  „  A  standing  insult  to  Her  Majesty's  Catholic 

subjects,  373,  374 
Switzerland,  education  in,  413,  414 

Tabasath),  on  the  correspondence  and  negotiations  for  the  re-union  of  the  Christiaii 

Churches,  665  note 
Taylor,  estimate  of  a  good  wife  by  Jermy,  58 
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Teachers.      See   Education,    Primary,  Great   Britain,    1870-71,   and   Education, 

National  Board  of,  Ireland 
Templar,  Knights,  297 
Temple,  the,  London,  why  so  called,  303 
Teresa,  Saint,  311 
Tertiaries,  religious  and  lay,  299 
Teutonic  Knights,  297 
Theatins,  Order  of,  founded,  301 
Thirty  Years'  War,  horrors  of  the,  107,  108 

,,  „  greatly  mitigated  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 

109-111 

„  „  immense  sums  contributed  for  the  purpose,  110 

Tien-Tsin,  massacre  of  Sisters  of  Charity  at,  136 
Toleration  Act,  when  extended  to  Koman  Catholics,  376 
Trappe,  Abbey  of  la,  294 
Travaux  forces,  81  note 
Trials  and  disappointments,  no  state  of  life  free  from,  72 

„  „  of  the  outer  world,  the  nun  free  from,  73 

„  „  how  a  nun  has  her,  73 

„  „  how  she  accepts  them,  48,  73 

„  „  sources  of  merit  and  satisfaction  to  her,  73 

Trinitarians,  Order  of,  for  the  Kedemption  of  Captives,  93,  298,  676 
Tylly,  Mademoiselle  de,  founds  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul,  252 

Uniox,  National  Education,  408 
„      programme  of  the,  409 

„      advocates  religion  as  an  element  of  education,  409 
„      objects  to  compulsory  education.  410 
„  „  free  education,  410 

Union  Chr^tienne,  L',  669 

„     Sisters  of  La  Sainte,  351 
Universities,  English,  394  ' 

Scotch,  398 
Urbanists,  315 
Ursuline  Order,  founded,  34 

„  introduced  by  Miss  Nagle  into  United  Kingdom,  34 

„  first  school  of,  opened  in  Cork,  35 

„  history  of,  in  Ireland,  33-37 

„  special  function  of,  the  education  of  young  ladies,  36 

„  great  good  conferred  on  society  by  this  and  other  similar  insti- 

tutes, 37 
„  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  347 

Ursulines  of  Jesus,  347 

„  history  and  statistics  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  347 

Vaixis  Umbuosa,  Order  of,  founded,  293 

Valois,  Felix  of.  Saint,  founds  the  Order  of  Trinitarians,  93,  298,  676 

Veil,  first  instance  of  the  reception  of  the  religious,  285 

Vested  and  Non-vested  National  Schools,  Ireland,  568-670 

Vicp,  Association  for  discountenancing.    See  Education,  Primary,  Ireland 
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Vincent  de  Paul,  Saint,  various  biographies  of,  75  note 
birth  of,  76 
„  „        education  of,  76 

„  ,.        two  years  a  slave  in  Africa,  76 

„  „        at  Rome,  77 

„  „        in  the  hospital  of  Charity,  Paris,  77 

„  „         almoner  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  78 

„  „        cure  of  Clichy,  78 

„  „        governor  of  the  children  of  the  Count  de  Joigny,  78 

„  „        cure  of  ChatiUon,  78  note 

„  „         great  services  of,  to  the  galley  slaves  in  Paris,  80 

.,  „         wondrous  reformation  of  them  effected  by,  82 

„  „        appointed    Royal    Almoner-General    of    the    GraUeys   of 

France,  83 
„  „        extends  his  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  galley  slaves 

to  all  parts  of  France,  84 
„         organizes  missions  to  the  galley  slaves,  85 
„  „         visits  the  galleys  at  Marseilles,  84 

„  „         moral  revolution  effected  by,  among  the  galley  slaves  at 

Bordeaux  and  Mareeilles,  85 
„  „        offers  himself  as  a  substitute  for  a  galley  slave,  and  is  ac- 

cepted and  chained  in  his  place,  85 
„  „         doubts  thrown  on  this  passage  in  the  life  of,  86  note 

„  „        establishes  hospitals  for  galley  slaves  at  Paris  and  Mar- 

seilles, 87 
„  „         founds  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  87 

„  „         founds  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  90 

„  „        establishes  the  lay  association  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charite, 

90 
„  „         establishes  other  lay  associations  of  charity,  90 

„  „         devotes  his  attention  to  Christian  captives  in  Africa,  91 

J,  „         establishes  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  in  Africa,  94 

„  „         founds  and  endows   an   hospital  for  Christian  slaves   in 

Algiers,  95 
„  „         and  the  Foundlings,  96 

„  „        establishes  his  House  of  Foundlings  under  the  care  of  the 

Sisters  of  Charity,  97 
„  „        rescues  at  night,  and  adopts,  the  deserted  foundlings  in  the 

streets  of  Paris,  97 
„  „        makes  his  great  and  successful  effort  to  provide  for  aU 

the  foundlings  of  the  capital,  99 
„  „         why  generally  represented,  in  his  portraits,  with  an  in&nt 

in  his  arms,  100  note 
„  „        completes  the  foundation  of  the  Madeleine  du  Temple  for 

fallen  women,  100 
„  „        founds  his  House  of  Providence  for  unprotected  young 

women,  100 
„  „        establishes  the  hospital  of  Sainte-Beine  in  Burgundy,  100 

„  „         founds  lunatic  asylums,  100 

»  „  „       orphan  asylums,  100 
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Vincent  de  Paul,  Saint,  maT?es  his  great  and  successful  effort  tolsanish  mendicancy 
from  Paris,  100 
„  „         opens  his  grand  asylum  of  La  Salpetri^re,  103 

„  „         attends  Louis  XIII.  at  his  death,  106 

I)  „         appointed  president  to  the  Council  of  Conscience  of  Louis 

XIV.,  106 
II  I,         relieves  the  sufferings  of  the  provinces  desolated  by  the 

Thirty  Years'  War,  107-111 
II  I,        amount   expended  by,  in  Lorraine,  Pieardy,  and  Cham- 

pagne, 110 
M  „         public  procession  in  honour  of,  at  Rheims,  as  '  the  saviour 

of  three  provinces,'  110 
II  „         rescues  and  provides  for  160  young  women  of  Lorraine,  112 

I,  „         assists  the  distressed  nobles  of  Lorraine,  112 

II  „         assists  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  refugee  nobles  and 

gentry,  113 
I,  „         character  of,  113 

I,  „         uniform  success  of  the  undertakings  of,  114 

n  11         total  expenditure  of,  in  charity  in  his  lifetime,  114 

II  „         interview    of,    with    Eichelieu,    praying  for    'peace  for 

France,'  114 
I,  „         wise  and  just  reform  effected  by,  in  the  I16tel  Dieu,  1 1 5 

II  „         personal  virtues  of,  U  5 

I,  „         death  of,  116 

II  I,         Society  of,  673 

I,  „         its  statistics  in  United  Kingdom,  675 

Vincent's,  Saint,  hospital,  Dublin,  administered  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  144 

„  „  a  first-class  school  of  medicine  aud  surgery,  146 

Virgin,  Nuns  of  the  Faithful,  353 
Virginity,  first  public  profession  of,  285 
Visitation,  Nuns  of  the,  367 
Vocation  to  a  religious  life,  62 

,,  „  how  examined  into  and  tested,  62-66 

Voluntary  principle,  expenditure  of  Catholics  of  Ireland  under  the,  for  religious 
purposes,  since  1800,  21 
,,  the  same  annually,  21 

Vows,  Religious,  43,  70 

„  simple  and  solemn,  43 

„  perpetual,  and  for  a  limited  period,  43,  44,  71 

I,  three,  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  70 

„  a  fourth  added,  of  perseverance  in  the  special  work  of  the  insti- 

tute, 71 
„  are  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Gos- 

pel Counsels  of  Perfection,  70 
„  renewal  of,  122  note 

„  signed  by  a  nun  on  the  eve  of  her  solemn  profession,  659 

„  mark  affixed  to,  at  ceremony  of  profession,  659 

„  those  whom  the  Catholic  Church  admits  to  the  profession  of,  70 

Water  Club,  Cork,  the  oldest  yacht  club  in  United  Kingdom,  648 
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Westminster  School,  685 

Westphalia,  Treaty  of,  107  note 

Whately,  Archbishop,  and  the  National  Board.    See  Education,  National  Board 

of,  Ireland 
Wickens,  Vice-Chancellor,  important  decision  o^  in  a  case  of  a  bequest  to  nuns, 

384 
Wife,  a  good,  described,  57 

„  will  often  reform  a  bad  husband,  57 

„  most  ^Yourablj  seen  in  hour  of  sickness  and  sorrow  and  death,  58 

„  an  especial  blessing  to  the  poor  man,  58 

,.  Jeremy  Taylor's  estimate  of,  58 

„  a  girl  educated  in  a  convent  school  likely  to  become,  57 

„    a  bad,  a  curse  to  her  husband,  her  children,  and  society,  58 
„        „      illustrates  the  importance  of  the  early  religious  training  of  our  female 
poor,  59 
Winchester  School,  685 
'  Whitefriars '  district,  why  so  called,  303 
Workhouse  hospital,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the,  184 
Working  classes,  in  our  mines,  factories,  and  brickfields,  639 
„  in  our  agricultural  districts,  639 

„  education  of,  much  n^lected,  639 

„  as  a  rule,  do  not  go  to  church,  in  Great  Britain,  630,  630  note, 

634 
„  imbued  with  principles  of  communism,  in  Great  Britain,  640 

„  what  has  to  be  done  for  the,  in  Great  Britain,  638,  639 

Workshops  and  Factory  Acts,  420,  421 

Write,  numbers  able  to,  in  England  and  Wales,  at  different  periods,  as  a  test  of 
the  prepress  of  education,  406 

YoBK  Content,  the  oldest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  142  note 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


From  the  John  Buli,. 

'  Mr.  Murphy's  volnme  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  companion  to  the  past 
history  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  present.  He  not  only  takes  a  full  and  careful 
review  of  the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  Ireland,  manufacturing  as 
well  as  agricultural,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  her  various  industries,  and 
of  the  geological  character  of  her  soil  as  bearing  on  her  productive  capacity, 
but  he  gives  us  an  admirable  summary,  clear,  learned,  and  impartial,  of  the 
method  by  which  the  past  history  of  Ireland  has  affected  her  present  social 
position.  ...  In  selecting  his  authorities,  he  tells  us  he  has  always  "given 
the  preference  to  moderate,  impartial,  and  generally  accepted  writers ; "  and 
we  can  well  believe  this,  for  the  book  is  eminently  distinguished  by  its  own 
moderate  tone.' 

From  the  Wsbklt  Register. 

•  This  is  in  many  respects  the  best  work  on  Ireland  we  have  seen.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  recent  publications,  and  gives  valuable  information  on 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  natural  advantages  and  peculiarities,  the  coal- 
fields, minerals,  manufactories,  agricultural  statistics,  geology,  climate,  system 
of  land-holding,  and  history,  all  lai^ely  treated  ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  treats 
those  subjects,  and  the  proposals  of  others,  with  no  party  trickery  or  special 
pleading.  The  Author  evidently  wished  to  provide  a  work  of  use,  and  he  has 
succeeded.  More  information  may  be  gleaned  from  it  than  from  any  work 
we  can  call  to  mind,  and  that  not  only  from  the  care  with  which  the  matter 
is  classified,  but  from  its  actual  value.  "  Murphy  on  Ireland  "  will  remain  a 
standard  book  of  reference  long  after  recollection  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  its  publication  shall  have  faded  from  the  popular  mind.' 


From  the  Athen^uh. 

•  Mr.  Murphy's  arrangement  is  excellent ;  his  extracts  are  well  chosen  ;  he 
makes  prominent  the  most  import-mt  points,  aud  admits  nothing  that  is  not  to 
the  point.     The  first  half  of  tlie  volume  is  a  review  of  the  resources  and 


present  condition  of  Ireland.  Her  mineral  productions,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture,  are  described,  and  their  actual  state  and  capabilities  discussed. 
The  second  half  of  his  work  is  a  summary  of  Irish  history,  beginning  with  a 
few  pages  on  the  ancient  Irish  civilisation,  and  conpluding  with  a  description 
of  the  chief  of  the  recent  schemes  for  amending  the  land  system.  Mr.  Murphy 
neither  exaggerates  the  misdeeds  of  England,  nor  unfairly  extols  the  Irish. 
Whoever  reads  his  summary  will  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts.' 


IVom  the  Spectatob. 

'Mr.  Murphy's  book  is  a  work  of  large  scope.  ...  He  successively  passes 
under  review,  looking  at  the  past  and  present  of  each  subject,  the  manufactures 
of  Ireland,  its  mineral  products,  and  its  agriculture.  The  book  is  full  of 
information  on  Irish  affairs,  and  contains  some  suggestive  comparisons  with 
the  statistics  of  other  countries.  The  writer  must  be  credited  with  a  genuine 
desire  to  bring  out  the  truth,  and  to  help  on  the  work  of  regenerating  his 
country,  and  brings  to  his  work  an  industry  and  fairness  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  service.' 


From  the  Economist. 

'  The  present  work,  however,  goes  into  a  great  many  other  matters  besides 
the  land  question,  supplying  an  immense  mass  of  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation as  to  the  industrial  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  the  causes  which 
have  hindered  their  development.  The  book  may  be  used  with  profit  long 
after  the  land  question  is  settled. 


From  the  Tablet. 

•  Mr.  Murphy  has  given  to  the  student  of  Irish  questions  an  elaborate  and 
trustworthy  summary  of  past  history  and  present  circumstances.  .  .  .  As 
Mr.  Murphy  says,  wisely  and  well,  "  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  congratulation 
to  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  Irish  difficulty  has  come  home  to  the  people 
of  England,  for  by  the  people  of  England  alone  can  that  difficulty  be  solved." 
But  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  good- will  of  our  countrymen  should  be  duly 
enlightened,  and  should  not  be  left  to  vague  ideas  about  old  penal  laws  and 
long-standing  oppression,  felonious  landlords,  and  agrarian  outrages  and  the 
like.  Mr.  Murphy  has,  therefore,  done  good  service,  in  tempore  ojyportuno,  at  a 
most  fitting  moment,  by  publishing  this  clear  and  able  compilation  of  facts 

relating  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present We  may  venture  to 

add  that  statesmen,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Irish  land 
question,  will  find  their  task  of  study  aided  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  rendered  easy  to  them  by  the  A'ast  collection  of  facts,  statistics, 
and  valuable  information  which  Mr.  Murphy  has  brought  together  in  this  work 
on  Ireland.' 


From  the  Echo. 

'  Mr.  Murphy's  comparison  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  respect  of  those 
natural  endowments  whicli  have  given  the  former  her  maniifaeturing  supre- 
macy is  most  ably  worked  out,  and  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  story 

of  the  rise  and  fall  of  productive  industry  in  the  sister  island 

Mr.  Murphy's  careful  analysis  of  the  material  constituents  of  manufacturing 
success  in  the  nature  of  the  Irish  soil,  and  the  character  of  the  Irish  people, 
lead  him  up  naturally  to  an  equally  exliau.stive  examination  of  the  resources 
of  Irish  agriculture.     Since  the  publication,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ligo,  of  Sir 
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Robert  Kane's  valuable  book,  no  contribntion,  to  onr  knowledge,  of  Ireland 
in  her  physical  conditions  and  productive  powers,  comparable  for  exactitude 
and  completeness  with  Mr.  Miirphy's  intelligent  performance  of  a  most  delicate 
task,  has  issued  from  the  press.' 


From  the  Maxchesteb  GrABDiAX. 

'  With  a  very  fair  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  bearings  of  agricnltare 
and  manufactures,  as  they  affect  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Ireland,  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Murphy's  volume  comes  to  a  close.  The  political 
half  then  begins,  and  we  have  presented  to  us  an  equally  able,  impartial,  and 
in  no  place  better  narrative.  The  materials  are  gathered  from  the  best 
sources.  When  not  quoted  from  original  authors,  but  taken  from  second-hand 
authorities,  the  references  are  verified,  and  Mr.  Murphy  is  careful  to  let  his 
readers  know  the  quality  and  authenticity  of  both.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  this  volume  as  a  compendious  history  of  Ireland  of  the  best  kind. 
.  .  .  The  good  and  genial  spirit  which  pervades  every  chapter  cannot  be 
too  hi^ly  praised.' 


From  the  Fheeman's  Journai- 

'  This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  work.  Within  the  compass  of  a  volume  we 
have  almost  aU  that  is  directly  interesting  in  the  political  or  industrial  history 
of  this  country.  The  natural  advantages  of  Ireland,  her  mineral  wealth,  her 
manufacturing  capacity,  her  past  prosperity  and  present  condition,  are  ably 
stated  as  matters  of  fact,  and  skilfully  employed  as  arguments  in  Mr.  Murphy's 
conclusion.  There  is  a  very  intelligent  and  well-drawn  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  English  connexion  and  rule  in  Ireland,  not  merely  as  a  chapter,  but  deftly 
intermingled  in  the  main  narrative.  We  do  not  know  that  general  and  varied 
information  can  be  had  more  carefully  compiled  than  in  this  volume.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  thoughtful  man,  well  r^d  in  political  science,  and  versed  in 
arranging  statistics.  All  the  plans  su^ested  for  the  settlement  of  the  land 
question  are  candidly  set  forth,  and  in  the  main  intelligently  discussed.  There 
is  not  a  breath  of  passion  or  mere  enthusiasm  in  this  book  ;  it  is  thoughtful, 
earnest,  sober.  We  think  Mr.  Murphy  has  performed  a  difficult  task  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  his  intelligence.  He  has  written  clearly,  and  he 
has  concluded  logically ;  and  the  ordinary  student  of  history,  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  of  that  word,  will  welcome  this  book  as  gladly  as  the  politician 
and  the  publicist.' 


From  Saunvkbs'  Nbws-Lkttke. 

'With  reference  to  the  volume  which  has  emanated  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  it  is  an  able,  matured,  and  conscientious  contribution  to  the 
elucidation  of  a  subject  of  paramount  importance ;  and,  although  he  takes  a 
decided  pirt  on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  and  of  the  Catholics,  where  the  abolition 
of  the  State  Church  is  approved  of,  there  is  a  kindly  and  liberal  tone  in  his 
sentiments.  .  .  .  The  Author,  it  is  evident,  has  long  and  carefully  studied 
the  subject  with  which  he  deals ;  and  his  professed  purpose  is  to  include  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  past,  the  mistakes  of  bygone  centuries,  of  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  and  of  the  probable  future.  .  .  .  The  chapters 
which  give  a  historical  review  of  the  events  of  Irish  history  are  written  with, 
no  doubt,  a  tendency  to  the  political  opinions  a  liberal  Eoman  Catholic  may  be 
expected  to  entertain ;  but  the  work  under  renew  is  an  able,  masterly  produc- 
tion, with  statistics  calculated  to  instruct  instead  of  to  mislead,  and  with  a 
great  amount  of  interesting  information  collected  from  various  source.s.' 
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From  the  Abmagh  Guaedian. 

'  Mr.  Murphy  has  produced  a  work  of  no  ephemeral  character.  He  has  not 
written  for  a  party.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book  there  cannot 
be  discerned  any  traces  of  a  sectarian  spirit.  He  has  been  animated  by  the 
motives  of  the  patriot.  Though  we  cannot  endorse  every  statement  he  has 
made,  we  admire  the  noble  spirit  exhibited  throughout  his  excellent  work,' 

From  the  Londondebbt  Standard. 

'  This  is  a  most  elaborate  work,  the  title  of  which  gives  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  variety — we  had  almost  said  the  immensity — of  its  contents.  The  volume 
extends  to  nearly  500  pages,  large  octavo,  and  it  contains  no  fewer  than 
LXXXIII.  chapters  on  the  natural  resources,  industrial  products,  manufactures, 
agriculture,  capabilities,  political  and  economic  history,  land  tenures,  &e.,  of 
Ireland,  together  with  a  large  appendix  illustrative  of  special  subjects  discussed 

in  the  body  of  the  work Mr.  Murphy's  research  has  been  very 

extensive,  and  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  both  his  authorities  and  the 
subjects  in  discussion,  while  the  dignified,  argumentative  style,  together  with 
the  excellent  spirit  in  which  he  writes,  and  the  solid  scholarship  evinced 
throughout  his  work,  cannot  fail  to  commend  the  latter  to  universal  attention. 
It  is  a  book  which  statesmen  may  study  with  advantage,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  materials  for  suggestive  thought  which  it  contains.' 

From  the  Cork  Daily  Repobteb. 

'  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Irish  question  has  yet  appeared  so  exhaustive,  so  encyclopaedic  in  its  character, 
as  Mr.  Murphy's  book.  In  its  five  hundred  pages  the  condition  of  Ireland  in 
every  aspect,  social,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  historical,  is  faithfully 
mirrored,  and  an  amount  of  information  brought  together  never  before  collected 
into  a  single  volume.' 

From  the  Cork  Examinee. 

'  This  is  a  book  which  undertakes  to  deal  with  a  most  extensive  range  of 
subjects.  It  may  be  indeed  described  as  a  survey  of  the  whole  condition  of 
Ireland,  because  the  aspects  selected  for  description  embrace  nearly  every 
possible  phase  in  the  state  of  a  country.  The  author's  researcli  has  been  so 
wide,  and  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  manifold  branches  of  his  theme  so 
full  and  exhaustive,  that  even  those  who  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclusions 
in  favour  of  which  he  argues,  will  find  their  knowledge  vastly  increased  and 
their  convictions  immensely  strengthened  by  the  array  of  facts  and  figures  he 
sets  before  them.* 

From  the  Cork  Daily  Herald. 

•  Mr,  Murphy,  in  the  important  contribution  which  he  gives  to  the  store  of 
literature  on  the  subject,  does  not  profess  to  prescribe  sptjcific  remedies  of  his 
own  invention  for  the  Irish  disease ;  he  rather  takes  its  existence  as  a  text, 
which  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work  characterised  by  great  research, 
minute  knowledge,  and  admirable  logical  arrangement  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  details.  Several  chapters  of  his  work  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
annals  of  the  country.  These  are  remarkable  for  the  historical  erudition  thoy 
display,  and  also  for  the  calm,  yet  just  and  impartial  spirit  with  whii'Ii  the 
salient  points  in  that  unbroken  and  almost  monotonous  chronicle  of  persecu- 
tions and  confiscations  arc  treated.  The  Author  is  very  happy  in  many  of  liis 
Htati.stical  argumentn  and  inferences.' 
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History,  Politics,  Historical  Memoirs,  ^'c. 


Estimates  of  the  English  Kings 

from  William  the  Conqueror  to  George  III. 
By  J.  Langtox  Saxford,  Author  of 
'Studies  and  Ilhistrations  of  the  Great 
Eebellion '  &c.    Crown  8vo.  price  12*.  6<f. 

The   History   of   England  from 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  By  James  Axthoxt 
Fkoude,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Editiox,  12  vols.  or.  8vo.  £3  12s. 
LiDKAnv  Editiox,  12  vols.  8vo.  £8  18«. 

The  English  in  Ireland   in  the 

Eighteenth  Century.  By  James  Axthoxy 
Frocde,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I, 
8vo.  price  16*. 

The    History   of  England  from 

the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Lord 
Macau  LAY : — 

Studext's  Editiox,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12». 
People's  Editiox,  4  vols,  crown  8vo.  16«. 
Cabixet  Editiox,  8  vob.  post  8vo.  48*. 
Library  Editiox,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Works.  Com- 
plete and  uniform  Library  Edition.  Edited 
by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trevelyax.  8  vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  £5.  5s.  cloth,  or 
£8.  Ss.  bound  in  tree-calf  bv  Riviere. 


Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar.  By 
his  Son,  Baron  E.  vox  Stockjlvr.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.  Editetl 
by  Max  Mijller,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Varieties  of  Vice-Eegal  Life.   By 

ilajor-General  Sir  Williaji  Denisox, 
K.C.B.  late  Governor-General  of  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies,  and  Governor  of  Madras. 
With  Two  Maps.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

On   Parliamentary  Government 

in  England  :  its  Origin,  Development,  and 
Practical  Operation.  By  Alpheus  Todd, 
Librarian  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Canada.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1.  17s. 

The    Constitutional    History    of 

England  since  the  Accession  of  Geor:;e  III. 
1760—1860.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskixe 
May,  K.CB.  Cabinet  Edition  (the  Third), 
thoroughly  revised.  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
price  18s. 

A  Historical  Account  of  the  Neu- 
trality of  Great  Britain  during  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  By  Mouxtague  Berxard, 
M.A.     Royal  8vo.  price  16s. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1865.  By  C.  D. 
YoxGE,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History 
in  Queen's  Collie,  B -Ifast,  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  aiid  CO. 


Lectures  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death 
of  King  Edward  II.  By  William  Long- 
man. With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  15s. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Times 

of  Edward  the  Third.  By  Willlam 
LoNGJLiUT.  With  9  Maps,  8  Plates,  and 
16  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  28s. 

History  of  Civilization  in  England 

and  France,  Spain  and  Scotland.  By 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  New  Edition 
of  the  entire  work,  with  a  complete  Index. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 

Bealities   of  Irish  Life.     By  W. 

Steuart  Trench,  Land  Agent  in  Ireland 
to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Bath,  and  Lord  Digby.  Fifth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The   Student's    Manual  of    the 

History  of  Ireland.  By  M.  F.  Cusack, 
Authoress  of  'The  Illustrated  History  of 
Ireland.'    Crown  8vo.  price  Gs. 

A  Student's  Manual  of  the  His- 
tory of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Present.  By  Colonel  Meadows  Tay- 
lor, M.R.A.S.  M.R.I.A.  Crown  Svo.  with 
s,  7s.  6d. 


The  History  of   India,   from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  Administration.  By  John  Clark 
Mabshman.    3  vols,  crown  Svo.  22s.  6d. 

Indian  Polity ;  a  View  of  the  System 
of  Administration  in  India.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
George  Ciiesney.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised, with  Map.    Svo.  21s. 

A  Colonist  on  the  Colonial  Ques- 
tion. By  Jehu  Mathews,  of  Toronto, 
Canada.    Post  8vo.  price  6s. 

An  Historical  View  of  Literature 

and  Art  in  Great  Britain  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Reign 
of  QueenVictoria.  By  J.  Murray  Graham, 
M.A.    Svo.  price  14s. 

Waterloo  Lectures :  a  Study  of  the 

Campaign  of  1815.  By  Colonel  Charles 
C.  Ciiesney,  R.E.  late  Professor  of  Military 
Art  and  History  in  the  Staff  College.  Second 
Edition.    Svo.  with  Map,  10s.  Gd. 

Memoir  and  Correspondence  re- 
lating to  Political  Occurrences  in  June  and 
July  1834.  By  Edward  John  Littleton, 
First  Lord  Hatherton.  Edited,  from  the 
Original  Manuscript,  by  Henry  Reeve, 
C.B.  D.C.L.    Svo.  price  7s.  Gd. 


Chapters  from  French  History ; 

St.  Louis,  Joan  of  Arc,  Henri  IV.  with 
Sketches  of  the  Intermediate  Periods.  By 
J.  H.  GuRNEY,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
Svo.  6s.  Gd. 

History  of  the   Beformation  in 

Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  Svo.  2Ss.  Vol.  III.  12s.  Vol.  IV.  price 
16s.  and  Vol.  V.  price  16s. 

Royal  and  Republican  Prance. 

A  Series  of  Essays  reprinted  from  the 
'  Edinburgh,' '  Quarterly,'  and  '  British  and 
Foreign  '  Reviews.  By  Henry  Reevb, 
e.B.  D.C.L.    2  vols.  Svo.  price^21s. 

The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Britannic  Empire,  including 
Indian  Institutions.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  M.A.  &c.  With  Six  Maps.  Svo, 
price  15s. 

Home  Politics  :  being  a  Consideration 
of  the  Causes  of  the  Growth  of  Trade  in 
relation  to  Labour,  Pauperism,  and  Emi- 
gration.   By  Daniel  Grant.    Svo.  7s. 

The  Oxford  Reformers— John  Colet, 

Erasmus,  and  Thomas  More ;  being  a  His- 
tory of  their  Fellow- Work.  By  Frederic 
Seebohm.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  14s. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  C.  Thirl- 

■svALL,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Da^^d's. 
8  vols.  fcp.  28s. 

The  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 

War,  from  the  Histories  of  Herodotus.  By 
George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy; 

or,  the  Ilistoiy,  Geography,  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Parthia.  Collected  and  Illustrated 
from  Ancient  and  Modern  sources.  By 
George  Rawlinson,  M.A.  Camden  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Histoiy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Svo. 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

\_Nearly  ready, 

Greek  History  from  Themistocles 

to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of  Lives  from 
Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H. 
Clough.    Fcp.  Avith  44  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  William  Mure,  of  Caldwell.  6  vols. 
Svo.  £3  9s. 

History    of    the     Literature    of 

An(!i('nt  Greece.  By  Professor  K.  0.  M  U  llek. 
Translated  by  Lewis  and  Donaldson. 
3  vols.  Svo.  21s. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LOXGMAXS  and  CO. 


The  History  of  Rome.  By  Wilhexm 

IiEfE.  English  Edition,  translated  and 
re-risedby  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  305. 

History  of  the  City  of  Home  from 

its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  of 
the  Christian  Era.  By  Thomas  H.  Dteb, 
LL.D.    8vo.  with  2  Map3,  15s. 

History  of  the  Eomans    under 

the  Empire.  By  Very  Rev.  CmiELES 
Meeivale,D.C.L.  Dean  of  Ely.  8  toIs.  post 
8vo.  price  48s. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public ;  a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  same 
Author.     12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Encyclopaedia    of    Chronology, 

Historical  and  Biographical:  comprising 
the  Dates  of  all  the  Great  Events  of 
History,  including  Treaties,  Alliances, 
Wars,  Battles,  &c. ;  Incidents  in  the  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men,  Scientific  and  Geogra- 
phical Discoveries,  Mechanical  Inventions, 
and  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economical  Im- 
provements. By  B.  B.  WooDWAED,  B.A. 
■    and  W.  L.  R.  Gates.    8vo.  price  42s. 

History  of  European  Morals  from 

Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe.  By 
the  same  Author.  Cabinet  Edition  (the 
Fourth).    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  16s. 

God  in  History ;  or,  the  Progress  of 
Man's  Faith  in  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
World.  By  the  late  Baron  BuxsEN.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Susa2jna  Wixk- 
woETH  ;  with  a  Preface  by  Dean  Stanley. 
3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Zel- 
LEE,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  the 
Rev.  OsAVALD  J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The    Stoics,     Epicureans,    and 

Sceptics.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author's  approval, 
by  Oswald  J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  14s. 

The    English    Reformation.     By 

F.  C.  MASsrsGBERD,  M.A.  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln.    4th  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  7s.  6d, 


Three  Centuries  of  Modern  His- 
tory. By  Charles  Duke  Toxge,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History  and  English 
Literattire  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6<f. 

Saint-Simon  and  Saint-Simonism; 

a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Socialism  in 
France.  By  Arthur  J.  Booth,  M.A. 
Cro>vn  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Philosophy,  from 

Thales  to  Comte.  By  George  Heitey 
Lewes.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  and 
partly  rewritten.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

The  Mythology   of  the    Aryan 

Nations.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  28». 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury ; 

comprising  a  General  Introductorj-  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  and  a  Series  of  Sepa- 
rate Histories.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Critical   and   Historical    Essays 

contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay  : — 

Student's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  24s. 

Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

History  of   the    Early  Church, 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Coundl  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  325.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert.'  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  4s.  6d. 

Sketch  of  the   History  of   the 

Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7».  6d. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Conver- 
sion of  Constantine.  By  E.  Bl-rton,  D.D. 
late  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Second  Century;  comprising  a  full 
Account  of  the  Primitive  Organisation  of 
Church  Government,  and  the  Growth  of 
Episcopacy.  By  T.  W.  Moss>tAN,  B.A. 
Rector  of  East  and  Vicar  of  West  Tor- 
rington,  Lincolnshire.  8vo.  \^  I  h  the  press. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Biographical  Works. 


JLifeof  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Compiled,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Cen- 
tenary of  his  Birth,  by  Julius  Lowex- 
BEUG,  Robert  Ave-Lai.lejiant,  and 
Alfred  Dove.  Edited  by  Professor  Karl 
Bruiixs,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 
Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Jane  and  Caroline  Lassell.  2vo1s.  8vo. 
■with  Three  Portraits.         \_Nearly  rmdy. 

Autobiography  of  John  Milton ; 

or,  J^Iilton's  Life  in  liis  own  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  J.uies  J.  G.  Graham,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Vignette-Portrait,  price  5s. 

Recollections  of  Past  Life.     By 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S., 
&c.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the    Queen. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Biographical  and  Critical  Essays. 

By  A.  Haywari),  Esq.,  Q.C.  A  New 
Scries.     2  vols.  8 vo.  \_Li  tJie  press. 

The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

Brunei,  Civil  Engineer.  By  Isambard 
Brunel,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  With  Por- 
trait, Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  ;  a  Political 

Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Dis- 
raeli, M.P.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with 
a  new  Preface.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev. 

Sydney  Smith.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
Lady  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown 
8vo.  price  Gs. 

Memoir  of  G-eorge  Edward  Lynch 

Cotton,  D.l).  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
Metropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his 
Journals  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  CjTTon.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
\_Just  ready. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  George 

Whitelield,  M.A.  By  James  Paters'  n 
Gledstone.    8vo.  price  14.v. 

The  Life   and  Times  of  Sixtus 

(he  Fifth.  By  Baron  HijuNER.  Translated 
from  the  Original  French,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  Hubert  E.  II.  Jerninoham. 
2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Right  lion.  Sir  J.  Stephen, 
LL.D.     Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6t/. 

Father    Mathew ;   a   Biography. 

Tiy  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P.  Popular 
Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  8».  6d. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday. 

By  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  Second  Edition,  with 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.,  28s. 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  By  John 

Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.  Fcp.  8vo 
price  3s.  Gd. 

The  Royal  Institution :  its  Founder 

and  its  First  Professors.  By  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  Honorary  Secretary.  Post  8vo. 
price  12s.  6c?. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ire- 
land ;  Swift,  Flood,  Grattan,  OTJonnell. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Group  of  Englishmen  (1795  to 

1815)  ;  Records  of  the  Younger  Wedgwoods 
and  their  Friends,  embracing  the  History  of 
the  Discovery  of  Photography.  B3'  Eliza 
Meteyard.    8vo.  16s. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised ;  Avitli  copious 
Additions.     Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

Dictionary  of  General  Biography; 

containing  Concise  Memoirs  and  Notices  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries, 
from  the  Eai-liest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
Edited  by  William  L.  R.  Gates.  8vo. 
price  21s. 

Letters     and     Life    of    Francis 

Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional  \Vorks. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentaiy, 
by  J.  Spedding.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  8vo. 
price  £3. 12s.  To  be  completed  in  One  more 
Volume. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  Letters  from 
1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 
With  Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Musical  Criticism  and  Biography. 

Selected  from  the  Publislieil  and  Unpub- 
lished Writings  of  Thomas  Da:\l\nt  Eaton, 
late  President  of  the  Norwich  Choral  Society. 
ICdited  l)y  his  Sons.    Crown  8vo. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

By  Agnes  Strickland.  Library  Edition, 
newly  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vols, 
post  8vo.  7«.  6rf.  each. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  axo  CO. 


History  of  my  Religious  Opinions. 

Bj-  J.  H.  Newmax,  D.D.  Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Apologia  pro  Yita  Sua.  Post  8vo. 
price  6». 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Marshjiax. 
People's  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 


Vicissitudes  of  Families.    By  Sir 

J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of 
Arm3.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21*. 

Maxinder's  Biographical  Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  re-written,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates.   Fcp.  8vo.6s. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  ^-c. 


On  Representative  Government. 

By  John-  Stcakt  Mlll.  Third  Edition. 
8ro.  9».  crown  8vo.  2s. 

On  Liberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Qd.  Crown  8vo. 
Is.  -W. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the 
same.  Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  30».  or 
in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  bs. 

Utilitarianism.  By  the  same.  ithEdit.8vo.5«. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo. 
price  36«. 

Examination    of    Sir    "W.    Hamilton's 

Philosophy,  and  of  the  principal  Philoso- 
phical Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  the  same.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  16«. 

The  Subjection  of  Women.    By 

John  Stu-vet  Mill.  New  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  5s. 

Analysis  of  the   Phenomena  of 

tie  Human  Mind.  By  Jajies  Mill.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and 
Critical,  by  Alexander  Bain,  Axdrew 
Fi>i>LATER,  and  George  Grote.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

Principles    of   Political    Piiilo- 

sopliy  ;  being  the  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  extended,  of  '  The  Elements  of  Political 
Economy.'  By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.1. 
8vo.  price  15s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy ; 
Biographical,  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol. 
I.  royal  8vo.  30». 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Science 

of  Jurisprudence.  By  Sheldon  Amos, 
M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Univer- 
sity College,  London.    8vo.  price  18s. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.    New  Edition.    8vo.  15*. 


Lord  Bacon's   Works,  collected 

and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
ding,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  vols.  8vo.  price 
£3.  13s.  6</. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative 

and  Inductive.  By  Johx  Stuart  Mill. 
Eighth  EtUtion.    2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Essays 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  X.  Gr.^'t,  Bart.  M.A. 
LL.D.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
re-written.  [/«  the  press. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
R.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec- 
turer Merton  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  12s. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  AVhately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.     Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  E.  Whatelt, 

D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New 
Edition.    8vo.  10s.  6J.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6dL 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Crown 
8vo.  4s.  Qd. 

English  Synonymes.  ByE.JANBWHATBLT. 
Eilited  by  Archbishop  Whatelt.  5th 
Edition.    Fcp.  3s. 

An    Outline    of   the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  &d. 

Causality ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Law 
Investigated.  By  George  J.vmieson,  B.D. 
of  Old  Machar.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged.     i\o.  price  12s. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulay,  corrected  by  Himself.  People's 
Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd, 

Lord    Macaulay's    Speeches    on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
16mo.  price  Ose  Shilling. 
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A    Dictionary    of    the    English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D. 
P.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  bj'  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Bj-  P.  M.  Roget, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Lite- 
rature. By  Charles  Duke  Yonge,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  CoUege,  Belfast. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. By  F.  Max  MUllek,  M.A.  &c. 
Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Sixth  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  16s. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Fareak,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Head  Master  of 
Marlborough  College.    CroivTi  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Waktek, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

Manual  of   English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical^  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  M^. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42s. 

"Wliite's  College  Latin-Englisli  Diction- 
ary (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the 
Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  University 
Students.   Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s. 

"White's  Junior  Student's  Complete 
Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary. 
Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058, 
price  12s. 

o         ,  ,      r  English-Latin,  5s.  Gd. 

Separately  |l^„^.e^^^,s„;  7,.  ed. 

An  English-G-reek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
New  Edition.    4to.  21s. 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En- 
glish and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12mo.  8s.  Gd. 


A  G-reek-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean  ot 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition,  Crown  4to. 
price  36s. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 

abridged  for  Schools  from  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Fourteenth 
Edition.    Square  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Prendergast, 
late  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Madras.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  6s. 

A  Practical    Dictionary  of   the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  Pro- 
fessor Leon  Contanseau,  many  j'ears 
French  Examiner  for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c.  New  Edition,  carefully 
revised.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6c?. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition.   18mo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

A  Sanskrit-English   Dictionary. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letters  ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Benfey.    Svo.  52s.  Gd. 

Wew  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German-English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackley,  M.A.  and  Dr.  Carl  Martin 
Fkiedlander.    Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Svo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  11.  Exodus,  15* 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 
Vol  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15s.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  8s.  Vol.  IV.  Levi- 
ticus, Part  II.  15s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  8s. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  witli  Exercises. 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  Outlines  with  Exer- 
cises, Svo.  12s.  Gd.  Key,  5s.  Part  II.  Ex- 
ceptional Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  Gd. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  Mobell,  M.A.  LL.D.    Svo.  12*. 


Elements  of  Psychology,  contain- 
ing the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers. 
By  J.  D.  MoRBLL,  LL.D.    Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LOXGMAXS  axd  CO. 


Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Two  Series,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Simdays  and 
Weekdays.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8to. 
price  3s.  6d. 

Present-Day  Thoughts.    By  A.  K  H.  B. 
"Crown  8yo.  3s.  Gd. 

Changed  Aspects  of  TTnchanged 
Truths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 
Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Ijessons  of  Middle  Age,  with  some 
Account  of  various  Ciries  and  Men. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Iieisure  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consola- 
torvj^sthetical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Domestic. 
By*A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  a  Scottish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.  3s.  6d. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Parson.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Croini  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6<f. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson.  By  A  K.  H.  B.  Two  Series, 
3s.  Gd.  each. 

Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous 

Works  of  the  late  Henrj-  Thomas  Buckle. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  by 
Helen  Taylor.  3  vols.  Svo.  price  2/.  12s.  6rf. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

By  James  Asthoxt  Fkoude,  MA.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  12s. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John 

Conington,  MA.  late  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  SnioxDS,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  MA.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  2 
vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

The  Eev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.  (5s. 

The  "Wit  and   "Wisdom   of  the   Eev. 

Stoxey  Smith;  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 
Religious  Sceptic.  By  Hexet  Rogers. 
Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Sclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 


Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous 

Writings : — 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21». 
People's  Edition,  1  voL  crown  Svo.  4s.  6J. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous 

Writings  and  Speeches.  Student's  Edition, 
in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Families  of  Speech,  Four  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fakrak, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Post  Svo.  with  2  Maps,  5s.  Gd. 

Chips  from  a  (Jerman  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  Mijller,  MA.  <fcc.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3  vols. 
Sto.  £2. 

A    Budget    of    Paradoxes.     By 

Augustus  De  Morgan,  F.R.A.S.  and 
C.P.S.  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Re- 
printed, with  the  Author's  Additions,  firom 
the  Atheneeum.    Svo.  price  15s. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  Jaj^es  Hutchison  Stik- 
LiNG.    2  vols.  8vo.  28». 

Sir  "WUliam  Hamilton;  being  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Perception :  an  Analysis.  By 
Jajies  Hctchlson  Stirling.    Svo.  5s. 

As  Begards  Protoplasm.    By  J.  H. 

Stirling,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Huxley's 
Second  Issue  and  a  new  Preface  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Huxley  in  ♦  Yeast.'    Svo.  price  2s. 

XJeberweg's    System    of    Logic, 

and  History  of  Logical  DoetrLaes.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  MA.  F.R.S.E.    Svo.  price  16s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Bray. 
Second  Edition.    Svo.  9s. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology,  or  Science 
of  Man,  based  on  Modem  Research.  By 
the  same  Author.    Crown  Svo.  6#. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Corre- 
lates.   By  the  same  Author.    Svo.  5s. 

The  Discovery  of  a  New  World 

of  Being.  By  George  Thomson.  Post 
Svo.  6«. 

Time  and  Space;  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.     By  Shad  worth    BL   Hodgsojt. 

Svo.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ;  an  Ethical 

Inquiry.  By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson 
2  vols.  Sto.  price  24s. 
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The    Senses  and  the    Intellect. 

By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  15s. 

Mental   and   Moral    Science :    a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Or  sepa- 
rately :  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  6s.  6d. 
Part  II.  3Ioral  Science,  4s.  Gd. 


A  Treatise  on  Human  Nattire; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe- 
rimental Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral 
Subjects.  By  David  Hume.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  &c.  by  T.  H.  Green,  Fellow,  and 
T.  H.  Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    2  vols.  8vo.     [In  the  press. 

Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Li- 
terary. By  David  Hume.  By  the  same 
Editors.     2  vols.  Svo.  \_In  the  press. 


Astronomy.,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  ^-c. 


OutUnes  of    Astronomy.     By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  numerous  Dia- 
grams.    Square  crown  Svo.  12s. 

Essays  on  Astronomy.    A  Series  of 

Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun 
and  sun- surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlets;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venus  :  preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  12s. 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances 
and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies.  Translated  by  Jane  and 
C.  Lassell  ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
Huggins,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  13  Plates 
(6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.    Svo.  28s. 

The  Sun ;  Buler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R. A.S.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  Svo.  price  14s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  the  same 
Author.    Svo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 

Magnetism  and  Deviation  of  the 

Compass.  For  the  use  of  Students  in 
Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  John 
Merrifield,  LL.D.  F.R.A.S.  With  Dia- 
grams.   18mo.  price  Is.  Gd, 

Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy (Practical,  Theoretical,  Scientific) 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By  J.  Mkrrifield,  F.R.A.S.  and  H. 
EvERS.    Svo.  14». 

Air    and    Bain ;    the    Beginnings    of 
a    Chemical    Climatolog3'.      By    Ii'im;i:i:  !■ 
Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  F.C.S.  <  ..s .  i  n 
ment  Inspector  of  Alkali  Worlis,  with   « 
Illustrations.    Svo.  price  2Js. 


The  Star  Depths;  or,  other  Suns 
than  Ours ;  a  Treatise  on  Stars,  Star-Sys- 
tems, and  Star-Cloudlets.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  CroAvn  Svo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  \_Nearly  ready. 

The   Orbs   Around    ITs ;    a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured 
Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

Other   Worlds   than    Ours ;     tlie 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Tliird  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  14  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6c?. 

Celestial    Objects    for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.R.A.S. 
New  Edition,  revised,  with  Map  of  the 
Moon  and  Woodcuts.  [/«  tlu-  press. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  fonning  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

The    Public    Schools     Atlas    of 

Modern  Geography.  In  Tliirty-one  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important 
Phj'sical  Features  of  the  Countries  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of 
Historical,  Commercial,  and  Social  Interest. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  bj-  the  Rev. 
G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  quarto,  price 
3s.  Gd.  sewed;  5s.  cloth. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the  Library, 
the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates). 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb's  Celes- 
tial Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With 
a  L('t(iii)ioss  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
(III'  Stars,  illustrated  by  !)  Diagrams.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec. 
R.A.S.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 
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Nautical  Surveying,  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  I'raetical  and  Theoretical 
Study  of.  By  John  Kxox  Laughtox, 
M.A.  F.R.A.S.'    Small  8vo.  price  Cs. 


Maunder*8  Treasury  of  Geogra* 

phv.  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
PoiiticaL  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

Researches     on     Diamagnetism 

and  Magne-Crystallic  Action ;  including 
the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By 
Joh:x  Tyxdall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  6 
Plates  and  manv  Woodcuts.    8vo.  14». 


Natural  Philosophy  for  Greneral 

Readers  and  Young  Persons ;  a  Course  of 
Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulae 
and  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  from  Ganot's  Cours  de  Physique, 
by  E.  Atkinsox,  Ph.D.  F.CS.  Crown  8yo. 
with  404;  Woodcuts,  price  7*.  Gd. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy.  Revised  by  the 
Author's  Sox,  and  augmented  by  Conversa- 
tions on  Spectrum  Analysis  and  Solar 
Chemistry.  With  3tJ  Plates.  Crown  8vo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by 
E.  Atkixsox,  Ph.D.  F.CS.  New  EdiUon, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  Avith  a  Colotired  Plate 
and  726  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  15*. 
Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical 

and  Physical.  The  following  may  now  be 
had,  price  3s.  Gd.  each  : — 

1.  Goodeve's  Mechanism. 

2.  Bloxam's  Metals. 

3.  Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

5.  Watsox's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic 

and  Mensuration. 

8.  AxDEUSOx's  Strength  of  Materials. 
Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  considered  in 

connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Scott,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  Augmented  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
The  Discourse,  separately,  pries  2s.  Gd. 

Fragments  of  Science.    By  John 

Tyxdali,  LL.D.  F.R.S.       Third  Edition. 

8vo.  price  14s. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.    By  John 

Tyxdall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cro^vn  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  6d. 
Sound ;  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Johx  Tyxd.vll,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  9». 


Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec- 
tures on  Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  a.d.  1869.  By  J.  Tyxdall, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or 
Is.  Gd.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Covirse  of  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theories, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1870. 
By  Johx  Tyxdall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  Gd.  cloth. 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  La  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.  3  vols 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3.  13s. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B. A.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

Light:  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  Forbes  Wixslow.  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(Hon.)     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Professor   Owen's    Lectures    on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21$. 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology'  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard'  Owex,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  6d. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Homes  without  Hands;  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  21s. 

Strange   Dwellings;   a   Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  'Homes  without  Hands.'  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontis- 
piece and  about  60  other  Woodcut  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 
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Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Eev.  W.  Claek, 
M.D.  F.E.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  Plates  of 
Figures,  60s. 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  Haktwig. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  "Wonders.     By 

the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  Subterranean  "World.    By  the  same 

Author.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80  Wood- 
cut Illustrations,  including  8  fuU  size  of 
page.    8vo.  price  21s. 

The  Polar  "World :  a  Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

A    ramiliar    History  of   Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.    Fep.  with  Woodcuts,  3s.  6c?. 

Insects  at  Home;  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the 
Eev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
upwards  of  700  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.    8vo.  price  21s. 

Insects  Abroad  ;  being  a  Popular 
Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Author  of  'Homes 
without  Hands'  &c.  In  One  Volume, 
printed  and  illustrated  uniformly  with 
'  Insects  at  Home,'  to  which  it  will  form  a 
Sequel  and  Companion.        [_In  the  press. 

The    Primitive    Inhabitants    of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sven 
NiLssoN.    8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisation,  and 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  ;  Mentid 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.    8vo.  IGs. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 

Weapons,  and  Ornaments,  of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Evans,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  8vo.  with 
2  Plates  and  4"C  Woodcuts,  price  28s. 


Mankind,  their  Origin  and  Des- 
tiny. By  an  M.A.  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Containing  a  New  Translation  of 
the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis;  a 
Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Two 
Gospels  ;  an  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  ; 
and  the  Origin  and  Secret  Meaning  of  the 
Mythological  and  Mystical  Teaching  of  the 
Ancients.  With  31  Illustrations.  8vo. 
price  31s.  6c?. 

An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  in  the 

Hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin.  By  C.  E.  Beee. 
M.D.  F.Z.S.  Author  of '  Birds  of  Europe  not 
Observed  in  the  British  Isles'  &c.  With 
36  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  14s. 

Bible  Animals ;  a  Description  of  every 
Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By 
the  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.    With 

about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  21s. 

Maimder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Eevised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold^ 
M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The    Elements    of    Botany    for 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re~ 
vised  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp, 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

The    Treasury    of    Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LiNDLEY,  F.E.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S. 
Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Hose  Amateur's  Guide.   By 

Thomas  Eiveks.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  4s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  Historj',  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42s. 

Maunder's  Scientific    and  Lite- 

rarj'  Trcasurj' ;  a  Popular  Encyclop.-iedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition, 
in  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  new 
articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson.    Fcp.  6s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Brandk  (the  Author) 
and  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  8  vols,  medium 
Svo.  price  63s.  cloth. 
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Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
Hexey  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  5  vols, 
medium  8to.  price  £7  3s. 

Supplement,  completing  the  Eecord  of  Dis- 
covery- to  the  end  of  1869.    8vo.  31s.  6rf. 

Contributions      to       Moleenlar 

Physics  in  the  domain  of  Radiant  Heat ; 
a  Series  of  Memoirs  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  &c.  By  Jokk 
Tykdall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  2  Plates 
and  31  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  16s, 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  Williajii  A. 
Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, King's  College,  London.  New  Edition. 
3  vols.  8vo.  £3. 

Part  I.  CnzjacAL  Physics,  15s. 

Part  II.  Ixorgaxic  Chemistry,  21«. 

Part  III.  Oegaxic  Chemistry,  24s. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  Bv 
W.  Odles-g,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Xew  Edition,  with 
'  70  new  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6c/. 

Outlines  of  Chemistry;  or,  Brief 

Notes  of  Chemical  Facts.  By  the.  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6<f. 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  Physio- 

log}-,  including  its  Points  of  Contact  with 
Pathologj-.  By  J.  L.  W.  THtDiCHUM,  M.D. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6c?. 

Select    Methods     in    Chemical 

Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic  Bv  William 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22"  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  price  12s.  6tf. 

Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

Room.  By  Thojias  Wood,  F.C.S.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  I.  on  Heat,  &c.  price  5*. 
II.  on  the  Metals,  price  5s. 

The   Diagnosis,  Pathology,   and 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
HE1i^^TT,  M.D.  &c.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  for  the  most  part  re-written  ;  with  132 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  24s. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.  &e.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  16s. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  in  Childhood.  Being  the 
Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  March  1871. 
By  Charles  West,  M.D.    Crown  Svo.  bs. 


On  the  Surgical   Treatment  of 

Children's  Diseases.  By  T.  Hollies,  M.A. 
&c  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates 
and  112  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Sir  Thomas  Wat- 
sojf,  Bart.  M.D.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  36s. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  Sir  Ja^ies  Paget,  Bart  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author 
and  Professor  W.  Tcbhee,  M.B.  Svo.  with 
131  Woodcuts,  21s. 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Surgery  and  Encyclopsedia  of  Surgical 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  By  S.  A.  Laxe,  Surgeon  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  &c.  assisted  by  various 
Eminent  Surgeons.  2  vols.  Svo.  price 
25s.  each. 

Pulmonary     Consujnption ;     its 

Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment :  with  an 
Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exem- 
plify its  Duration.  Bv  C.  J.  B.  Williams, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  C.  T.  Williams,  MjL. 
M.D.  Oxon.    Post  Svo.  price  10s.  Qd. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Hexry  GR-iY,  F.R.S.  With 
about  410  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Sixth 
Edition,  by  T.Holmes,  M.  A.  Cantab.  With 
a  New  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Royal 
Svo.  28s. 

The  House  I  Live  in ;  or,  Popular 
Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Human  Body.  Edited  by  T.G.Girtik. 
New  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  16mo. 
price  2s.  &d. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery ; 

being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injmies, 
Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Ebic 
Erichsex,  Senior  Surgeon  to  University 
College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College, 
London.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  with  712  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  Svo.  price  32s. 

A  System  of  Siurgery,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  Various 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holjies,  M.A.  &c. 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St. 
(Jeorge's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   5  vols.  Svo.  £5  5». 
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Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 

the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdominal  Dropsy. 
By  C.  MuRCHisoN,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Post  8vo.  with  25 
Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

Todd  and  Bowman's  Physio- 
logical Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
price  25s. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  price  7s.  6d.  each. 

Outlines    of   Physiology,   Human 

and  Comparative.  By  John  Marshall, 
F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
Hospital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  122 
Woodcuts,  32s. 


Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  larger  work, 
and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.    8vo.  36s. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  and 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Jledical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Practitioners  and  Students. 
Edited  by  Professor  Bextley,  F.L.S.  &c. 
and  by  Dr.  Redwood,  F.C.S.  &c.  With 
125  Woodcut  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  25s. 

The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics.  By  Alfred  Baring 
Garrod,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition, 
Sixth  Impression,  brought  up  to  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  6rf. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


Grotesque    Animals,    invented, 

described,  and  portrayed  by  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R.  A.  F.R.S.  in  Twenty-Four  Plates,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments,  Royal  4to.  price 
21s. 
In  Fairyland  ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  By  Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingham.  With  Sixteen 
Plates,  containing  Thirty-six  Designs 
printed  in  Colours.     Folio,  31s.  Gd. 

Albert    Durer,     his    Life    and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William 
B.  Scott.  With  Six  Etchings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  16s. 

Half-Hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  50  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  8s.  Gd. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England: 

the  Hymns  Translated  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth  ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldsohmidt. 
Fcp.  4to.  12s.  Gd. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Masters, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to. 
63s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5s.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  selected  by  Richard 
PiGOT.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  Leiohton, 
F.S.A.    Quarto,  42<. 


Cats  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations :  comprising  121  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Pigot. 
Imperial  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    By 

Mrs.  Jameson.     6  vols,  square  crown  8vo. 
price  £5  15s.  6c?.  as  follows : — 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs, 
New  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.      2  vols,  price  31s.  Gd. 

Iiegends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     New 

Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  price  21s. 

Iiegends  of  the  Madonna.  New' Edition, 
with  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  1 
vol.  price  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  His 
Types  and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake,  Revised  Edition,  with  13 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
price  42s. 

L3rra  Germanica,  the  Christian  Year, 
Translated  by  Catherine  AVinkwoutii, 
with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.    Quarto,  21,s. 

Lyra  Germanica.  the  Christian  Liffe. 
Translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth  ; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Ilhistrations  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 
Quarto,  2 Is. 
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The  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^  <f'C. 


Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture, witli  above  1,600  Woodcuts.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  considerable 
Additions,  by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo. 
price  52s.  Qd. 

A  Manual  of  Architecture :  being 

a  Concise  History  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture, 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  ;  with 
tiieir  Chief  Variations  and  a  Glossary  of 
Technical  Terms.  By  Thojias  Mitchell. 
With  150  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  M. 

History  of  the  Gothic  Revival; 

an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far  the  taste  for 
Mediaeval  Architecture  was  retained  in 
England  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By 
0.  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  With  48 
Illustrations  (36  full  size  of  page).  Im- 
perial 8vo.  price  31«.  6<f. 

Hints   on    Household  Taste    in 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect. 
New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  18*. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental.  By  W.  Hexrt 
NoRTHCOTT.  With  about  240  Illustrations 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    8vo.  18«. 

Perspective ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing 
what  one  Sees.  Explained  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  By 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Colli jfs,  R.E.  F.R.  A.S.  With 
37  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  price  5«. 

Principles  of  Mechanism,  designed 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  for  Engineering  Students  generally. 
By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  Jacksonian 
Professor  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition  ;  with  374  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18s. 

Handbook  of  Practical  Tele- 
graphy. By  R.  S.  CcLLEY,  Memb.  Inst. 
C.E.  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Poet-Office.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates. 
8vo.  price  14s. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Sixth  E'lition,  re- 
written and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robert 
HuxT,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Con- 
tributors. With  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols, 
medium  8vo.    £4  14s.  6</. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  42». 


Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  ita  various  Applications  t«  Mines,  MUls, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  JoKJf  BovRXE,  C.E.  New^Edi- 
tion,  with  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6#. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  JoHX  BouRXE,  C.E.  forming  a  Key  to 
the  Author's  Catecliism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
With  67  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  9*. 

Recent    Improvements    in    the 

Steam-Engine.  By  Jonx  Bocrxe,  C.E. 
New  Edition,  including  many  New  Ex- 
amples, -with  124  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  MiUs, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. By  J.  BouRXE,  C.E.  New  Edition ; 
with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts. 
4to.  42s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Third  Edition, 
with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  Quarto, 
price  63s. 

Bourne's   Examples  of  Modem 

Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines  of  the  most 
Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping, 
for  Driving  Machiueiy,  for  Locomotion, 
and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  prac- 
tically described.  In  course  ef  publication, 
to  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  price 
2s.  6</.  each,  forming  One  Volume,  with 
about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairx,  Bart.  F.R.S.  New 
Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Useful  Infonnation  for  Engineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  Qd.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  "Wrought 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  same 
Author.  Fourth  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16s. 

Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of 
Experimental  Researches.  By  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairx, Bart.  F.R.S.  With '  4  Plates  and 
130  Woodcuts,  8vo.  18s. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses  Computed 

by  means  of  Diagrams  ;  with  20  Examples 
drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  Rakkex,  M.A. 
C.E.  Lecturer  at  tlie  Hartley  Institution, 
Southampton.  With  35  Diagrams.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  6s.  6rf. 
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Mitchell's  Manual  of  Practical 

Assaying.  Third  Edition  for  the  most  part 
re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
incorporated.  By  W.  Crookes,  F.K.S. 
With  188  Woodcuts.    8vo.  28s. 

The  Art  of  Perfumery  ;  the  History 

and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr. 
PiESSE,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with  53 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Rents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Ladj'-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  MoKTOX.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Beet- 
Root  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  11  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  8s.  6d. 


Practical  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor  Kerl's  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and  E.  Rohrig, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  625  Wood- 
cuts, price  £4  19s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening . 
comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


The  Outlines  of  the  Christian 

Ministry  Delineated,  and  brought  to  the 
Test  of  Reason,  Holy  Scripture,  History, 
and  Experience,  with  a  view  to  the  Recon- 
ciliation of  Existing  Differences  concerning 
it,  especially  between  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians.  By  Christopher  Words- 
worth,  D.C.L.  &c.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Fellow  of  Winchester  College.  Crown 
8vo.  price  7s.  Qd. 

Christian  Counsels,  selected  from 

the  Devotional  Works,  of  Fdnelon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
James.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Ecclesiastical  Reform.  Nine  Essays 
by  various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Okby  Shipley,  M.A.    Crown  8vo. 

\_Nearli/  ready. 

Authority  and  Conscience ;  a  Free 

Debate  on  tlie  Tendency  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of 
Faith.  Edited  by  Conway  Morel.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

Reasons  of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 
Christian  Argument  Developed  and  Ex- 
plained. By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 

JEiSvo.  6s. 

Christ  the  Consoler;  a  Book  of  Com- 
fort for  the  Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Riglit  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Small  8vo.  6s. 

The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. By  Thomas  S.  L.  Vooan,  D.D. 
Canon'and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and 
Rural  Dean.   8vo.  18s. 


The   Student's  Compendium  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  being  Notes 
Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Allden  Nash.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  Qd. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament, 

their  Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. By  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Girdle- 
stone,  M.A.     8vo.  price  15s. 

Fundamentals;  or,  Bases  of  Belief 
concerning  Man  and  God :  a  Handbook  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophj'. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  10s.  Od. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theology 

of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Christian    Sacerdotalism,    viewed 

from  a  Layman's  standpoint  or  tried  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers ; 
with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  John  Jardine,  M.A. 
LL.D.    8vo.  8s.  Qd. 

Prayers  for  the  Family  and  for 

Private  Use,  selected  from  the  Collection 
of  the  late  Baron  Bunskn,  and  Trans- 
lated by  Catherine  Winkworth.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  Zs,  Gd. 

Churches  and  their  Creeds.    By 

the  Rev.  Sir  Pihlip  Perbino,  Bart,  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and 
University  Medallist.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
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The  Truth  of  the  Bible ;  Evidence 

from  the  Mosaic  and  other  Records  of 
Creation ;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of 
Man  ;  the  Science  of  Scripture ;  and  from 
the  Archaeology  of  Different  Nation?  of  the 
Earth.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Bevision 

of  the  English  New  Testament.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.    Post  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  Harold 
Bkow>'e,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.    Ninth 

Edition.     8vo.  16s. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
SsnTH.F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.  Charts",  10s.  6c?. 

The    liife    and    Epistles  of   St. 

Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Coxybeabe, 
M.A.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsox, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Chester.    Three  Editions  :— 

Library  Editiox,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  48». 

Intermediate  Editiox,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  21*. 

Student's  Editiox,  revised  and  con- 
densed, wth  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1 
vol.  crown  8vo.  9s. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexander 
Keith,  D.D.  37th  Edition,  with  numerous 
Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12s.  Gd.;  also  the 
39th  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  Plates,  6s. 
The  History  and  Destiny  of  the  'World 
and  of  the  Church,  according  to  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.  Square  8vo.  with  40 
Illustrations,  10s. 

The  History  and   Literature  of 

the  Israelites,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  De 
Rothschild  and  A.  De  Rothschild. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
Abridged  Edition,  ia  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel  to  the 

Death  of  Moses.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  RcssELL  Martixeau,  MA. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  edited  by  J.  E.  Carpexteb,  M.A. 
price  21s. 

England  and  Christendom.     By 

Archbishop  Maxxixg,  D.D.  Post  8vo. 
price  10*  Gd. 


The  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth ; 

being  the  Tliird  Edition,  enlarged  and 
continued,  of  '  Rome  and  its  Ruler.'  By 
J.  F.  Maguire,  M.P.  Post  8vo.  Portrait, 
price  12s.  Gd. 

Ignatius  Ijoyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits.  By  Stewart  Rose  New  Edition, 
revised.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  16s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Exegetical, 
and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson, 
D.D.  LL.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  BristoL    8vo. 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss.  6d. 
Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8».  6d. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  lft».  6d. 
Fhilippians,  Colossians,  and  Fhilemoii, 

Third  Edition,  10s.  Gd. 

Tliessalonians,  Third  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  C.  J.  E£licott,  D.D. 
Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  12s. 

The  Greek  Testament;  -with  Notes, 

Grammatical  and  ExegeticaL  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webster,  MJl.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
WiLKixsox,  MJl.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  4s. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Twelfth  Edition  ;  with  4  Maps 
and  22  Woodcuts.    4  vols.  8vo.  42*. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  Rev.  J.  Atre,  M.A.  With 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  E.  Pres- 
COTT,  M.A.  I.  Matthew  and  Mark ;  II.  LvAe 
and  John.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  9s.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  J.  W.  CoLENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 

NataL    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
Part   V.    Genesis  Analysed  and  Separated, 

and  the  Ages   of  its  Writers  determined 

8vo.  18s. 
Part  VI.    The    Later    Legislation    of   the 

Pentateuch.    8vo.  24s. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 
By  T.  W.  Allies.  Parts  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  12s.  each. 
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Four  Discourses  of  Chrysostom, 

chiefly  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  Allex,  B.A. 
Ci"own  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  Ey  Elizabeth 
M.  Sewell,  Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert.' 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Eeligion,  By  the 
same  Author.     Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

Self-examination  before  Confirmation. 
By  the  same  Author.    32mo.  Is.  Gd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Weels:,  for  Young 
Persons.  By  the  same  Autlior.  New 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Keadings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 

Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.     By  the  same.     Fcp.  4s. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylok.    By  the  same  Author.     Fcp.  6s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 

the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Tay^loe.    By  the  same.    32mo.  3s. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor*s  Entire 

Works;  with  Life  by  Bishop  Heber. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P 
Edex.     10  vols.  £5.  5*. 

*  Spiritual  Songs  ♦  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holiiiaj's  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  4s.  Gd. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition,  revised.     Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

His  Presence  not  his  Memory,  1855. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  his  Son. 
Sixth  Edition.     16mo.  Is. 

Lyra  Germanica,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Miss  C.  WiNKWORTir.  First 
Series,  the  Christian  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church ; 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3s.  Gd.  each  Series. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life ;  Discourses,  By  Jajies  Martineau. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 


Travels, 
Six  Months  in  California.  P>y  J.  G. 

Pi.ayer-Frowd.     Post  8vo.  price  Cs. 

The  Japanese  in  America.    'By 

CiiAUEi;.s  jLaxman,  American  Secretary, 
Japanese  Legation,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Post  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

My  Wife  and  I  in  Queensland ; 

Eight  Years'  Experience  in  the  Colony, 
vnth  some  account  of  Polynesian  Labour. 
By  Charles  H.  Eden.  With  Map  and 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  price  9s. 

Life  in  India ;  a  Series  of  Sketches 
shewing  something  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the 
Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among 
whom  he  lives.  By  Edward  Braddon. 
I'ost  8vo.  price  9s. 

How  to  See  Norway.    By  Captain 

J.  R.  Cami'isell.  With  Map  and  5  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Pau  and  the  Pyrenees.    By  Count 

Hknuy  Russem.,  Member  of  the  Alpine 
Club.    With  2  Maps.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5«. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

J»y  Joii.N  TvNDAi.i,,  LL.D.,  F.K  S.'  Second 
Edition,  witli  Seven  Woodcuts  bj'  E.  Wiiym- 
pcr.     Crown  8vo.  j)rice  12s.  Gd. 

Westward  by  Rail ;  the  New  Route 
to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rak.  Second  Edition. 
Post  Svo.  with  Map,  price  10s.  Gd. 


Voyages,  (Sfc. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  including  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield.  Square 
crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  &c.,  18s. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.    By 

JosiAU  Gilbert,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the 
'Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Fac- 
simile, and  40  Illustrations.  Imp.  Svo.  31s.  Gd. 

The  Playground  of  Europe.    By 

Leslie  Stephen,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  on  Wood 
by  E.  AVhymper.    CroAvn  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites ; 

with  more  than  300  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  By  the  Author  of '  How  we  Spent 
the  Summer.'    Oblong  4to.  price  15s. 

The  Dolomite  Moimtains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tj-rol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
CiiLRCHiLL,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

How  we  Spent  the  Sununer;  or, 

a  Voj'age  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland, "and 
TjTol  witli  soirie  Members  of  the  Alpine 
Cll'b.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4to.  with  about  300  Illustrations,  15s. 
Pictures  in  Tyrol  and  Elsewhere. 
From  a  Family  Sketch-Book.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Etlition.  4to.  with 
many  Illustrations,  21s. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LOXGMAXS  and  CO. 


Beaten  Tracks ;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  Author  of  '  How 
we  spent  the  Summer.'  With  42  Plates  of 
Sketches.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
18r)3— 1864.  By  A.  Adams- Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  in  Chromolithography  on 
extra  stout  drawing  paper  28in.  x  17in. 
price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  12*.  Gd. 

History    of   Discovery    in    onr 

Australasian  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  Xew  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  Willlvm  Howitt. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  20s. 

Visits    to    Remarkable    Places: 

Old  HaU5,  Bat  tie-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25*. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Charles  Packe. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  &c.  anJ  Appen- 
dix.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Alpine  Gidde.     By  John  Ball 

M.R.I.A.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 
Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  i  rice  10*. M. 
Quide   to  the  Western  Alps,  including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte    Rosa,    Zermatt,    &c. 

price  6s.  6J. 

Qtiide  to  the  Central  Alps,  including 
all  the  Oberland  District,  price  7s.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in 
general,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps, 
price  1*.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or 
Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide  maybe  had  with 
this  Lntroductigx  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 

The  Rural  Life  of  England. 
By  William  Howitt.  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.   Medium  8vo.  12s.  G^. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Yarndale ;  a  Story  of  Lancashire  Life. 
By  a  Lancashire  Man.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  21s. 

The  Burgomaster's    Family;  or, 

Weal  and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  By 
Christixe  Mcller.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  K.C.B, 
F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  Kev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
Author  of  '  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations '  &c.  and  Eustace  Hixtox  Joxes. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands ;  a 

Sequel  to  '  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.'  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  O.xford ;  and 
Eustace  Hixtox  Joxes.  CroA>-n  8vo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

Hartland  Forest ;  a  Legend  of  North 

Devon.  By  Mrs.  Bray,  Author  of  'The 
White  Hoods,'  '  Life  of  Stothard,'  &c.  Post 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  4*.  Gd. 

Novels  and  Tales.     By  the  Eight 

Hon.  Be>'jamix  Disraeli,  M.P.     Cabinet 
Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown 
8vo.  price  6*.  each,  as  follows  : — 
LOTHAIR,  6*.  Vexetia,  6s. 

Coxixgsby,  6s.  ;  Alroy,  Ixiox,  &c.  6s. 

Sybil,  6*.  Youso  Duke,  &c.  6*. 

Taxcred,  6s.  ViviAX  Grey,  6*. 

CosTARixi  Flemixg,  &c.  6». 
Hexrietta  Temple,  6s. 


Stories  and  Tales.  By  E.  M.  Seweli,. 

Comprising  Amy  Herbert ;  Gertrude  ;  the 
EarPs  Davghier  ;  the  Experience  of  Life  ; 
CleveHall;  Ivors;  Katharine  Ash  ton  ;  3Iar- 
garet  Percital ;  Laneton  Parsonage  ;  and 
Ursula.  The  Ten_ Works  complete  in  Eit^ht 
Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  leather  and 
contained  in  a  Box,  price  Two  Guixeas. 

Cabinet    Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  of 

Stories  and  Tales  bv  Miss  Skwell  : — 


Katharixe  Ashtox, 

2s.  Gd. 
Margaret    Perci- 
VAL,  3s.  Gd. 
Lax'etox    Parsox- 

AGE,  3*.  Gd. 
Ursula,  3s.  Gd. 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 
Gertrude,  2*.  Gd.       j 
Earl's  Daughter, 

2s.  Gd.  \ 

ExpERiEXCE  of  Life, 

2s.  Gd. 
Cleve  Hall,  2s.  Gd. 
IvoBS,  2«.  Gd. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  "World.    Fcp.  7s.  6J. 
Journal  of  a  Home  Life.   Pest  8vo.  9s.  W. 

After  Life ;  a  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Home 
Life.'    Post  8vo.  IGs.  Gd. 

The  Giant ;  a  Witch's  Story  for  English 
Boys.  Edited  by  Miss  Sewell,  Author  of 
'  Amy  Herbert,'  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  os. 

Wonderful  Stories  from  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.   Adapted  and  arranged 
by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Six  Illustrations.    Square  post  8vo.  6s. 
c 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN^S  and  CO. 


The  Modern  Novelist's  Library. 

Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo.  complete  in  a 

Single  Volume : — 
Melville's    Digby    Gkaxd,    2s.    boards ; 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Gladiatoks,  2s.  boards ;  ^2s.  Qd. 

cloth. 
■ Good  for  Nothing,  2s.  boards ; 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 

HoLMBY    House,    2s.    boards; 


2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Interpreter,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d. 


cloth. 

Kate    Coventry,   2s.  boards ; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Queen's    Maries,  2s.    boards ; 


2s.  6d.  cloth. 


Trollope's    Warden    Is.  6d.  boards;    2s 
cloth. 

Barchester  Towers,  2s.  boards; 


2s.  6d.  cloth 

Brajiley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the 
Valleys,  2s.  boards;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Becker's  Gallus  ;  or,  Eoman  Scenes  of 
the  Time  of  Augustus.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Becker's  Charicles:  Illustrative  of 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Post 
8voi  7s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Eev. 

G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  CoU. 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  price  Gs.  Gd. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  Prance; 

•with  other  Poems.  By  A.  Lang,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  5s. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works, 

with  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Addi- 
tions : — 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  3s.  Gd. 

People's  Edition,  square  cr.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Library  Edition,  Portrait  &  Vignette,  14s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Tenniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Moore's   Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6c?. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies,  with  Maclise's  Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne  ;  with  ivry 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay.    16mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Iiays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Scharf.    Fcp.  4t6.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Imp.  16mo,  IDs.  Gd. 


Southey's    Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  Illus- 
trated with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow,  Fifteenth 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Poems  by  Jean   Ingelow.     With 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalziel 
Brothers.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 
A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Jean  Ingelow.  Third  Edition.  Fcp. 
price  5s. 

Bowdler's    Family    Shakspeare^ 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14s.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  3s.  Gd.  each. 
Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  YoNGE,  M.A.    8vo.  21s. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 

a  Metricjd  Translation  into  English,  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
Lytton.  With  Latin  Text.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 
The  ^neid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Conington,  M.A. 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  9s. 


NEW  WOEKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  a>t)  CO. 
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Rural  Sports  <^c. 


Encyclopsedia  of  Bural   Sports  ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  jQrom  Designs 
by  John  Leech).    8vo.  21*. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c. 
By  MAEKSiLVN.    Fcp.  with  Plates,  5s. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  AngUng  in 
every  branch,  including  full  Dlustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  15s, 

Wileocks's  Sea-Fisherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The    Ply- Fisher's    Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Eonalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Plates.    8vo.  14s. 

The  Ox,  liis  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing  and 

Lameness.  By  Joseph  Gamgee,  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon,  formerly  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Farriery  in  the 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
with  55  Woodcuts,  los. 


Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.  8vo. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

Youatt  on  the  Horse.    Kevised  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.    8yo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 
Touatt  on  the  Dog.    (By  the  same  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Stonehenge.  With  73  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition,  revised.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Qreyhoimd.  By  the  same  Author. 
Re%ased  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.   Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d 

The  Setter ;  with  Notices  of  the  most 
Eminent  Breeds  now  extant.  Instructions 
how  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Break ;  Dog 
Shows,  Field  Trials,  and  General  Manage- 
ment, &c.  By  Edward  Laverack.  With 
Two  Portraits  of  Setters  in  Chromolitho- 
graphy.     Crown  4to.  price  7s.  6d. 

Horses  and   Stables.     By  Colonel 

F.  FiTZWYGRAJi,  XV.  the  ELing's  Hussars. 
With  24  Plates  of  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
containing  very  numerous  Figures.  8  vo.  15s. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, with  Illustrations.     Imp.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

A  Flaia  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing.  By 
the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition,  post  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  same. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15s. 

Bemarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to 
Purchasers,  By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  Is.  Qd. 


Works  of  Utility/  and 
Modern    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  Sj-stem  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Re- 
ceipts. By  Eliza  Acton.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and 
150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6s. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Library  of  Reference :  comprising 
'  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary, 
Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage,  Useful  Tables,  <tc.  Fcp.  8vo,  6s. 

Collieries  and  Colliers :  a  Handbook 

of  the  Law  and  Leading  Cases  relating 
thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


General  Information. 

The    Theory    and    Practice    of 

Banking.  By  Hen-ry  Dl'N'nes-g  Macleod, 
M.A.  Banister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

M'Ctdloch's  Dictionary,  Prac- 
tical, Theoretical,  and  Historic^  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout  and  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time ;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  H.  G. 
Eeid,  Secretary  to  Mr.  M'Culloch  for  many 
years.    8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing ; 

with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families.  By  W. 
Black.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Chess  Openings.  By  F.  W.  Longman, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 
Sir  Tkavers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
.30s.  or  separately,  Part  I  Peace,  12s. 
Part  II.  IFar,  18s. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Plealth  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
Thomas  I3ull,  M.D.    Fcp.  5s. 

The   Maternal    Management   of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Thomas 
Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  5s. 

How  to   Nurse    Sick   Children; 

containing  Directions  which  may  be  found 
of  service  to  aU  who  have  charge  of  the 
Young.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 
Notes  on  Hospitals.  By  Florence 
Nightingale.  Third  Edition,  enlarged ; 
with  13  Plans.    Post  4to.  18s. 


Notes  on  Lying-in  Institutions ; 

Avith  a  Proposal  for  Organising  an  Institu- 
tion for  Training  Midwives  and  Midwifery 
Nurses.  By  Florence  Nightingale. 
With  5  Plans.     Square  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Cabinet   Lawyer ;   a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil, 
Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Twentj^-third 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  the 
Present  Date.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 
Willich'S  Popular  Tables  for  As- 
certaining the  Value  of  Llfehold,  Leasehold, 
and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ; 
the  Public  Funds  ;  Annual  Average  Price 
and  Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1867  ; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c.     Post  8vo.  10s. 

Pewtner's  Comprehensive  Speci- 
fier; a  Guide  to  the  Practical  Specification 
of  every  kind  of  Building-Artificer's  Work  : 
Avith  Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and 
Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-No tes,  and 
Index.  Edited  by  W.  Young,  Architect. 
Crown  8vo.  Gs. 


Periodical  Publications. 


The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Cri- 
tical Jounial,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October.  8vo.  price 
6s.  each  Number. 

Notes  on  Books  :  An  Analysis  of  the 
Works  published  during  each  Quarter  by 
Messrs.  Longm.vns  &  Co.  The  object  is  to 
enable  Bookbuj'ers  to  obtain  such  infonna- 
tion  regarding  the  various  works  as  is  usu- 
ally afforded  by  tables  of  contents  and  ex- 
planatory prefaces.   4to.  Quarterly.   Gratis. 


Fraser's  Magazine.    Edited  by  James 

Anthony  Fkoude,  M.A.  New  Series, 
published  on  the  1st  of  each  Month.  8vo. 
price  2s.  Gd.  each  Number. 

The  Alpine  Journal ;  A  Record  of 

Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientific  Obser- 
vation. By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen.  Published 
Quarterly,  May  31,  Aug.  31,  Nov.  30,  Feb. 
28.     8vo.  price  Is.  Gd.  each  Number, 


Knowledge  for  the   Young. 


TheStepping  Stone  toKnowledge: 

Containing  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Infant 
JMinds.  By  a  Mother.  New  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.     18mo.  price  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Geography: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  Geographical  Subjects.  18nio.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  English  History: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  History  of  England.     Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Bible  Know- 
ledge: Containing  several  Hundred  (iiies- 
tions  and  Answers  on  the  Old  and  Now 
Testaments.     18mo.  Is, 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Biography: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  aiul 
Ans-vers  on  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and 
Women,     18nio.  Is. 


Second   Series  of  the  Stepping 

Stone  to  Knowledge:  containing  upwards 
of  Eight  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers 
on  Miscellaneous  Subjects  not  contained  in 
the  First  Series.     18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  French  Pronun- 
ciation and  Conversation  :  Containing  seve- 
ral Hundred  (iuestions  and  Answers.  By 
Mr.  P.  Sadler.     18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  English  Gram- 
mar :  Containing  several  Hundred  Questions 
and  Answers  on  English  Grammar.  By 
Mr.  P,  Sadler,    18mo,  Is. 

TheStepping  Stone  to  Natural  History: 
Verteukate  or  BAdinoNED  Animals, 
Part  I.  Mammalia  ;  Part  II.  Birds,  Rep- 
tiles, Fishes.     18mo.  Is.  each  Part. 


INDEX. 


ACTOx's  Modern  Cookery 19 

Allies  on  Formation  of  Christendom 15 

Allen's  Discourses  of  Chrysostom 16 
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